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INTRODUCTION 


OLUME I of this series of five recounted briefly the events 
\ ) which led to the outbreak of war with Japan and described 
af the Japanese advance through Hong Kong, the Philippines, 
Malaya, Singapore and the Netherlands East Indies. Volume II 
told of the loss of Burma and the period of frustration which followed, 
during which the abortive attempt was made to recapture Akyab. 
It described how India Command set to work to reorganize, re- 
equip and train the army and air forces in preparation for the 
reoccupation of Burma, to build up India as a base and to improve 
the lines of communication to the north-eastern frontier. Like 
Volume I it is mainly a sombre record of disaster, lightened only by 
a description of the operations of the Chindits in the heart of enemy 
occupied Burma, by a brief account of the war in the Pacific, where 
the naval victories of the Coral Sea and Midway checked and then 
halted the Japanese advance, and of the dour fighting in the 
Solomons and in Papua which wrested the initiative from them. 

The present volume has a brighter tale to tell. It begins with the 
planning in the autumn of 1943 for a general Allied offensive in 1944 
to reoccupy Burma and the establishment of an Allied command in 
South-East Asia under a British Supreme Commander, Acting- 
Admiral Lord Mountbatten. It describes how the Eastern Fleet, 
steadily built up with ships freed by the surrender of Italy in Septem- 
ber 1943, was eventually able to operate with impunity off the coast 
of Sumatra and Java from bases in Ceylon. It shows how the R.A.F. 
in India, greatly expanded and re-equipped with up-to-date air- 
craft and integrated with an enlarged American army air force, was 
able to challenge Japanese air supremacy with such effect that, by 
the middle of 1944, it had established air superiority over the whole 
of Burma. 

It explains how one after another the plans for 1944 had to be 
abandoned owing to the withdrawal of most of the landing craft for 
the invasion of Europe, and to Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek’s 
refusal to allow the Yunnan armies to take the offensive, and how 
gradually, under American pressure, the main strategical object in 
South-East Asia became the capture of Myitkyina and the building 
of a road and pipeline to China to supplement the airlift over the 
Hump. It recounts in some detail how the enemy offensives in Arakan 
and into Assam brought about the decisive battles of the war in 
South-East Asia which culminated in the defeat of the Japanese at 
Kohima and Imphal and the passing of the initiative to the Allies. It 
is therefore the key volume of the series. 
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A number of chapters have been devoted to the second campaign 
of the Chindits, now called Special Force and increased from two to 
six brigades. These operations, which were made much of in the 
contemporary press, are shown to have contributed less to the vic- 
tories of 1944 than was popularly thought at the time. They under- 
line once again that unorthodox forces or ‘private armies’ are 
wasteful and, though they can be of assistance to conventional forces, 
cannot by themselves win victories. These chapters also cover the 
final stages of Stilwell’s advance down the Hukawng and Mogaung 
valleys, the capture of Kamaing and Myitkyina by the American/ 
Chinese forces and of Mogaung, mainly by the Chindits. 

The length of the lines of communication between the main bases 
in India and the north-eastern frontier, the lack of communications 
across the border between the Imphal plain and the Chindwin, the 
mountainous nature of the country on the borders of Assam and 
Burma and the climatic conditions which, during the monsoon, 
frequently made movement on land impossible and in the air 
extremely hazardous, created immense administrative problems. 
Including those of air supply, these have been described in some 
detail as they arose and it has been shown how they were solved. 

As in previous volumes, the war in the Pacific has been described in 
outline, for, without a knowledge of events in that theatre, the reader 
would be unable to keep the war as a whole in proper perspective 
and grasp the significance of the overall strategy for the defeat of 
Japan. Unlike the previous volumes, this volume has devoted space 
to military events within China where some twenty-five Japanese 
divisions were tied down throughout the war. The Japanese offensive 
to wrest the airfields in south-eastern China from the Allies and the 
abortive Chinese offensive across the Salween are described. 

We wish to express our gratitude to the relatives of the late 
Major-General Orde Wingate for permission to make use of his 
papers. We are indebted to Admiral of the Fleet Earl Mountbatten 
of Burma, Field Marshal Viscount Slim, General Sir George Giffard 
and to many other officers too numerous to mention here by name 
who have been good enough to read our drafts and send us their 
comments. We must also thank Mr. Gardner, Chief of the U.S. 
Foreign Histories Division and his staff for information from Japanese 
sources and for research carried out in Japan on our behalf, and 
Mr. Gavin Long, the General Editor of the Australian War History, 
who has kindly assisted us in connection with the New Guinea 
campaign. 

We have had the advantage of using the Admiralty Staff History 
of the War against Japan written by Major C. S. Goldingham, R.M., 
the narratives written by Brigadier M. Henry and Lieut.-Colonel 
J. E. B. Barton of the Cabinet Office Historical Section and the 
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narratives prepared by Squadron-Leader W. M. Gould and Mr. D. 
Craik of the Air Historical Branch, Air Ministry. 

Our thanks are due to the Cabinet Office Mapping Section under 
Colonel T. M. M. Penney for the preparation of the many maps and 
sketches with which the volume is illustrated, to Miss M. M. Baird, 
Miss R. J. F. Hughes and Miss R. B. Harbottle for their careful 
research work and for the secretarial assistance given by Miss A. E. 
Davidson. 

The quotation from Allenby, Soldier and Statesman, is reproduced by 
the kind permission of George G. Harrap & Company Ltd. 


S.W.K. 
C.T.A. 
M.R.R. 
G.T.W. 
N.L.D. 


‘All plans in the dubious hazard of war must 
have... risks; the great commander ts he who 
has both the courage to accept them and the skill 
to minimize them.” 


(Field-Marshal Viscount Wavell, Allenby, Soldier and Statesman, 
Harrap, 1946) 
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CHAPTER I 


ALLIED PLANNING FOR 1943-44 
(September- November 1943) 


See Maps 1, 2, 3, 13, 14 and 15 


Y the end of August 1943 the pattern of the war in the Pacific 

was beginning to take shape. In every area the Americans 

had regained the initiative: in the north Pacific, the Japanese 
had been expelled from the Aleutians; in the central Pacific a great 
fleet of carriers and battleships was gathering at Pearl Harbour for a 
sweep westward by way of the Japanese-mandated islands to the 
Philippines; in the south, Vice-Admiral W. F. Halsey’s advance up 
the Solomons chain had cleared the enemy from Guadalcanal and 
recaptured New Georgia; and in the south-west, with the fall of Buna, 
General D. MacArthur had regained Papua and, moving along the 
coast of New Guinea, had begun to close in on Lae and Salamaua.? 

There was no counterpart of these victories in South-East Asia. In 
May 1942 the British forces in Burma had been forced to withdraw 
into India after a brief campaign; the Eastern Fleet had abandoned 
its bases in Ceylon and retired to the east coast of Africa, leaving 
command of the sea in the Bay of Bengal for a time in Japanese hands; 
and, with the loss of Rangoon and the closing of the Burma Road, 
China had been cut off from Allied help except by the hazardous air 
route from India.* An attempt at the end of 1942 to recapture 
Akyab, made by inexperienced troops with insufficiently developed 
communications, had by May 1943 ended in failure.‘ 

The only other operation undertaken by India Command during 
1943 had met with more success. Early in the year a long-range 
penetration (L.R.P.) brigade (the Chindits), under command of 
Brigadier O. C. Wingate, had penetrated deep into Burma, thereby 
proving that properly trained and organized groups supplied from 
the air, and thus independent of the normal lines of communication, 
could operate in the jungle far behind the enemy lines. Although the 
operation had no immediate strategic value it had raised morale and 
to some extent offset the failure in Arakan and demonstrated that, 


1 See Maps 1 and 13, pages 1 and 438. 

* See Volume II, Chapter XXV. 

3 See Map 15 in pocket at end of volume. 
“See Volume II, Chapters XIX and XX. 
§ See Volume II, Chapter XVIII. 
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with air supply, an offensive across the grain of the country into 
Burma was possible. It had also had the unexpected effect of 
influencing the Japanese to alter their plans and turn from the 
defensive to the offensive for the protection of upper Burma.! 

While these operations were taking place Allied plans for launching 
a counter-offensive to recapture Burma had been under considera- 
tion. At the Casablanca Conference in January 1943 the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff had recommended that an offensive for the reconquest 
of Burma (operation ‘Anakim’) should begin at the end of the mon- 
soon in November. The main outline of the plan was an advance on 
Mandalay from two directions: by British forces from Assam and by 
Chinese forces from western Yunnan, while American/Chinese 
forces from Ledo advanced on Myitkyina. These operations were to 
be supported by amphibious operations at points of strategic impor- 
tance along the coast of Arakan, culminating in an amphibious and 
airborne attack on Rangoon itself. It had soon become evident, 
however, that ‘Anakim’ was too ambitious and its timing premature. 

When the Trident Conference met in Washington in May 1943, 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff recognized that no full-scale ‘Anakim’ 
could be carried out in the winter of 1943-44. But American and 
British opinion was divided on what was to take its place. Both 
were agreed that it was essential to keep China in the war and 
that they must go to her aid quickly. The Americans wished to do so 
by expanding the air route from India to China and opening up land 
communications with China by the recapture of northern Burma. 
The British wished, while maintaining the air route, to contain the 
Japanese armies in Burma until amphibious forces could be gathered 
for a break-through to the South China Sea by way of Sumatra and 
Singapore. The conference finally decided to give priority to increas- 
ing the air lift to China; to undertake vigorous offensive action from 
Assam into northern Burma, in step with an advance by Chinese 
forces from Yunnan, as the first stage towards opening a road to 
China; and to launch minor amphibious operations to capture Akyab 
and Ramree Island.? 

The failure in Arakan and the desire for a more vigorous conduct 
of the war against Japan had led at the time of the conference to 
the acceptance in principle ofa proposal to create a separate command 
in South-East Asia to control all operations in the area. This would 
relieve the Commander-in-Chief in India of some of his respon- 
sibilities and allow him to concentrate more on the organization and 
training of the Indian Army and the preparation of India as a base 
from which the counter-offensive for the recapture of Burma and 
Malaya could be launched. 


1 See Volume II, Chapters XVITI and XXVI. 
2 See Volume II, Chapter XXIII. 
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On the 18th June it was announced that Field-Marshal Sir Archi- 
bald Wavell was to succeed the Marquess of Linlithgow, whose term 
of office as Viceroy of India was due to expire in October, and that 
General Sir Claude Auchinleck would relieve Wavell as Commander- 
in-Chief in India.! 

During July and August it was agreed that, as United States forces 
were already established in both China and India, the proposed new 
South-East Asia Command (S.E.A.C.) should be Anglo-American, 
under a British Supreme Commander assisted by an American 
deputy with an integrated British and American staff at all levels. 
The Supreme Commander would receive his orders and instructions 
from the British Chiefs of Staff, who would exercise jurisdiction over 
all operational matters, leaving the Combined Chiefs of Staff in 
Washington responsible for the general strategy of the war against 
Japan and the allocation of British and American resources to the new 
command and the China theatre. India was to remain a separate and 
independent command of equal status with the new command. The 
Commander-in-Chief in India was to retain responsibility for the 
development of India as a base, for her internal security and for the 
defence of her North West Frontier. He was to administer the Indian 
base for all forces within the boundaries of India, including those 
allotted to or destined for S.E.A.C., and be responsible for the 
training, equipment, maintenance and movement of such forces. He 
was also to provide the administrative services required in India for 
the S.E.A.C. air forces. 

In the three months that followed the Trident Conference, which 
covered the peak of the monsoon period, it became evident that 
administrative difficulties would not allow the plans agreed on at the 
conference to be carried out in full. A further conference (Quadrant) 
took place at Quebec in August to reconsider among other things the 
Allied plans for South-East Asia in the light of these difficulties but 
in the knowledge that long-range penetration groups could operate 
effectively in jungle country. It was agreed that, for the dry weather 
of 1943-44, the capture of northern Burma, with the object of 
establishing land communications with China and securing the air 
route, should be given priority, although it was realized that adminis- 
trative difficulties might reduce the scale or delay the start of the 
operations. It was also agreed that preparations should be made to 
launch, in the spring of 1944, amphibious operations on the scale of 
those contemplated at Trident for the capture of Akyab and Ramree. 
The Combined Chiefs of Staff, however, found it impracticable at 
the time to arrive at all the necessary decisions for the conduct of 


1 See Volume II, Chapter XXIII. Auchinleck became Commander-in-Chief on the 
20th June 1943. 
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operations against Japan, and left the objectives for the amphibious 
operations to be decided later. 

As regards the Pacific, it was decided that operations were to be 
carried out for the capture of the Gilbert and the Marshall Islands, 
Ponape and the eastern Caroline Islands, Palau (including Yap), 
Guam and the Japanese Marianas. The current operations in New 
Guinea were to be extended with a view to the seizure or neutraliza- 
tion of eastern New Guinea as far west as Wewak and of the Admiralty 
Islands and the Bismarck Archipelago;? in particular Rabaul was to 
be neutralized if possible. Later, a step-by-step advance along the 
north coast of New Guinea would be undertaken.’ 

On the 25th August, the day after the Quadrant Conference 
ended, it was announced that Acting-Admiral Lord Louis Mount- 
batten was appointed Supreme Allied Commander, South-East Asia. 
Until he could set up his headquarters and assume control of opera- 
tions, the Commander-in-Chief in India (Auchinleck) was left in 
charge of the preliminary planning for the operations which had 
been decided on by the Combined Chiefs of Staff, as well as of the 
reorganization and training of the Indian Army and the build-up of 
the long-range penetration force under Wingate’s command. 

In accordance with the Quadrant decisions the Chiefs of Staff told 
Auchinleck on the 26th that the main effort in South-East Asia was 
to be put into offensive operations to establish land communications 
with China and improve and secure the air route. He was therefore 
to submit plans for the capture of upper Burma by a three-pronged 
advance from Ledo, the Chindwin and Yunnan, with a target date 
of mid-February 1944.4 Pending the selection of a particular objec- 
tive, he was to prepare for an amphibious operation in the spring of 
1944 on the scale of the operation contemplated at Trident for the 
capture of Akyab and Ramree. He was also to prepare India as a 
base for the operations eventually contemplated in S.E.A.C., and to 
continue to build up and increase the air route and air supplies to 
China with a view to keeping her in the war, equipping her armies, 
maintaining and increasing the American and Chinese air forces 
stationed there and intensifying air operations against the Japanese. 

They directed him further to study and report on certain opera- 
tions and their relation to one another. These were: an operation 
against northern Sumatra in the spring of 1944; operations south- 
wards from northern Burma in November 1944; operations through 
the Moulmein area or the Kra Isthmus in the direction of Bangkok 
as early as practicable; and operations through the Strait of Malacca 


1 See Map 13, page 438. 

2 See Map |, page |. 

3 See Volume II, Chapter XXVI. 

4 See Map 15 in pocket at end of volume. 
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and Malaya for the direct capture of Singapore. He was also to 
determine whether the capture of Akyab and Ramree was necessary 
for the success of operations to capture upper Burma or any of those 
which were to be investigated. On the assumption that Germany 
would be defeated in the autumn of 1944, he was, in addition, to 
study the potentialities and limitations of developing the air route to 
China so that all the heavy bombers and transport aircraft likely to 
be available for the South-East Asia and China theatres in 1944-45 
could be used. 

In accordance with a directive which the Supreme Commander 
would be given and in consultation with the appropriate American 
authorities, Auchinleck was to take the steps necessary to develop the 
north-east India and Assam transportation systems, to increase the 
capacity of the line of communications to the Assam border from the 
102,000 tons a month for which plans had already been made to 
220,000 tons a month by the end of 1945, and to construct two 6-inch 
pipelines from Calcutta to Ledo, a 4-inch pipeline to Fort Hertz and 
a 6-inch pipeline along the Ledo—Myitkyina road.1 

The Chiefs of Staff had already sent Auchinleck the principles 
formulated by Wingate governing the use of L.R.P. groups during 
the 1943-44 campaign.? These groups were to be used to pave the 
way for an advance by the main forces by disrupting enemy com- 
munications, finding targets for tactical air forces and creating such 
widespread confusion behind the enemy’s forward areas that there 
would be a progressive weakening and misdirection of his main 
forces. They had suggested that, in the first instance, three groups 
might be used simultaneously but, since these would be capable of 
only some twelve weeks continuous operations, three more groups 
would be required as replacements. On the 25th August they told 
him to plan for a force headquarters to deal with organization and 
training, two wing headquarters and six groups, each of eight 
columns, to be ready for operations in northern Burma early in 1944. 
The ultimate number aimed at would be eight. The six were to be 
the existing 77th and r11th (L.R.P.) Brigades increased from six to 
eight columns and four newly-formed brigades. Since Wingate 
insisted that a high proportion of the groups should be British, they 
directed Auchinleck to break up 7oth British Division so that the 
existing brigades could be reorganized and brought up to strength 
and three new all-British groups formed. The sixth group was to be 
organized from 3rd Brigade of 81st West African (W.A.) Division 
when it arrived in India. If the remaining two groups were required 


1 See Appendix I for the directive. 

2 See Volume II, Chapter XXIV. 

® Wingate refused to include any Indian troops in his organization which he originally 
wished should be made up entirely of British and Gurkha troops. - 
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it might be necessary to break up 36th Indian Division, but no 
decision on this would be made until the study of the various alter- 
native amphibious operations suggested at Quadrant had been 
completed.} 


At the end of August 1943, the land front of India Command ran 
roughly in a 700-mile arc along the Burma frontier from the mouth 
of the Naf River in Arakan to the snow-clad mountains, rising in 
places to some 20,000 feet, which separate north Burma from China.? 
Geographically the front fell into three distinct sectors which became 
known as the Arakan, Central and Northern fronts. The Arakan 
front, based on Chittagong, stretched from the Bay of Bengal across 
the Mayu Range and the Arakan Hill Tracts to the Kaladan 
Valley; it was separated from the Central front by the northern end 
of the main chain of the Arakan Yomas which rise to some 9,000 
feet. The Central front, based on Imphal, ran from the northern Chin 
Hills, which covered the approaches through Lungleh to eastern 
Bengal, in a north-easterly direction to the Naga Hills, which 
covered the approaches from the Chindwin by way of Tiddim, Tamu 
and Homalin to Imphal and Kohima. It was separated from the 
Northern front by the partly unsurveyed mountain mass of the 
northern Naga Hills which rise to over 12,000 feet. The Northern 
front was based on Ledo and covered the routes into north-east 
Assam from Myitkyina by way of the Hukawng Valley. The gap 
between this front and the Salween River was covered by the isolated 
outpost at Fort Hertz. 

The responsibility for the Northern front, which the Americans 
called Northern Combat Area Command (N.C.A.C.), rested with 
Lieut.-General J. W. Stilwell, U.S. Army (Commanding General, 
China—Burma-India Theatre). It was held by 38th Chinese Division 
covering the construction of the Ledo Road over Pangsau Pass to the 
Hukawng Valley. The 22nd Chinese Division was in reserve.? In 
August operational control over the Arakan and Central fronts was 
vested in Eastern Army (General Sir George Giffard). The Arakan 
front was held by 26th Indian Division (Major-General C. E. N. 
Lomax) occupying monsoon positions on the general line Teknaf- 
Taung Bazar, with an independent battalion at Mowdok watching 
the Kaladan Valley. The IV Corps (Lieut.-General G. A. P. 
Scoones) held the Central front with 17th Indian Light Division 
(Major-General D. T. Cowan), one brigade of which (63rd) was 


1 No action was ever taken to form the two additional brigades. 

2 See Maps 2 and 14, pages 5 and 452. 

3 Both these Chinese divisions had been accommodated at Ramgarh in India. They had 
been paid and fed by India Command and trained by Americans under General Stilwell’s 
control. 

4 See Map 2, page 5. 
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south of Tiddim in the Fort White area and the remainder resting at 
Shillong, and 23rd Indian Division (Major-General O. L. Roberts) 
which covered the approaches to Imphal and Kohima from the 
Kabaw Valley. Headquarters XV Corps (Lieut.-General W. J. 
Slim) and goth Indian Division (Major-General D. D. Gracey) 
were at Ranchi in Army reserve. 

Giffard had prepared a plan for operations during the dry 
weather of 1943-44 which provided for XV Corps assuming opera- 
tional control in Arakan in the first week in October, when 7th 
Indian Division would have relieved 26th Division. The corps would 
then be brought up to strength by 5th Indian Division and, on its 
arrival in India, by 81st (W.A.) Division (less one brigade). The con- 
centration would be completed by mid-December. At the end of 
January, 5th and 7th Indian Divisions were to capture the line 
Maungdaw-Buthidaung and then advance to the line Foul Point- 
Rathedaung. The 81st (W.A.) Division was to protect the left flank 
of the corps by advancing down the Kaladan Valley. The land 
advance in Arakan, which was given the code name of ‘“Cudgel’, 
would be undertaken whether or no an amphibious operation 
against Akyab (‘Bullfrog’) were launched. On the Central front, [V 
Corps was to be reinforced by 2oth Indian Division and 77th 
(L.R.P.) Brigade. One division was to reoccupy the Stockades on 
the Fort White—-Kalemyo road, lost in May; another was to reoccupy 
the Kabaw Valley and the west bank of the Chindwin, which had 
been abandoned at the beginning of the monsoon, and then, in con- 
junction with an L.R.P. operation, raid eastwards to disrupt the 
enemy communications in the Shwebo area in order to bluff the 
Japanese into thinking that a large scale offensive across the river 
would follow.? 

When Auchinleck received his instructions from the Chiefs of 
Staff on the 26th August, he saw that Giffard’s plan for the Arakan 
front could stand with only minor modifications, but that the existing 
plan for the Central front would not materially assist the opening of 
a land route to China and would therefore need drastic revision. 
After discussions with Giffard and Scoones, he sent an outline of his 
proposals to the Chiefs of Staff on the 7th September. He explained 
that in Arakan the advance should take place whether or not the 
amphibious operation for the capture of Akyab were launched, but 
that in Assam he could plan only for operations within the capacity 
of the lines of communication, and that the forces used or the scope 
of operations could be increased only at the expense of other demands 
on the lines of communication, and in particular of the airlift to 





_* The 7oth British Division was also at Ranchi, but since it was earmarked for conver- 
sion to L.R.P. groups was not available for Eastern Army. 
* See Map 3, page 33. 
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China. For the employment of IV Corps from Assam there were two 
alternatives: an advance to secure the Kalemyo—Kalewa area to be 
followed by the capture of Yeu, thus threatening Mandalay and 
Shwebo, or an advance by way of Tamu and Sittaung to Indaw and 
the maintenance there of a force astride the main enemy line of 
communication to the north. In each case the advance of IV Corps 
would be assisted by L.R.P. groups which would distract the enemy 
and disrupt his communications. Although it made greater demands 
on the Assam lines of communication, Auchinleck himself favoured 
the first alternative since it directly threatened the whole Japanese 
position in northern Burma, covered its own line of communications 
and gave greater scope for the use of armour and artillery. 

The Chiefs of Staff preferred the second alternative—the capture 
of Indaw—as being more in line with the Quadrant decisions, which 
demanded the capture of upper Burma in order to improve the air 
route and establish overland communication with China. They 
thought the first not only lacked the element of surprise but con- 
templated an advance along the direct route to the centre of the 
Japanese communications, which involved a frontal attack sup- 
ported by tanks and artillery on prepared positions. The area of 
operations was too remote from that of the Chinese to give them 
definite support and encouragement to fulfil their part of the plan. 

They felt that it was necessary to get away from orthodox methods 
and develop a fresh technique. The second alternative more nearly 
fulfilled the requirements of the object and agreed with their concep- 
tion of the technique required. It would give greater scope for the 
employment of L.R.P. groups and, since it provided a greater ele- 
ment of surprise, would have a more direct effect on the Chinese 
advance. Moreover, as it would make fewer demands on the lines of 
communication, it would leave a greater balance of capacity for the 
airlift to China. On the 18th September they asked Auchinleck to 
examine whether his second alternative, elaborated on the lines 
suggested by Wingate’s memorandum on the recapture of northern 
Burma,! was tactically and administratively possible. 

Two days later Auchinleck received an appreciation from 
Scoones which showed conclusively that an overland advance to 
Indaw by IV Corps was not feasible. On the 27th he sent the Chiefs 
of Staff an entirely new plan (operation “Tarzan’). Its broad outline 
was that the Chinese Yunnan armies would capture and hold the 
Bhamo-Lashio area; the N.C.A.C. forces from Ledo would seize the 
Myitkyina area and advance towards Katha and Bhamo; British 
airborne forces would capture Indaw and, supplied by air, remain 
there throughout the monsoon; and L.R.P. groups would be used to 
precede and assist each of these three advances. To contain as many 


1See Volume II, Chapter XXIV. 
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enemy forces as possible there would be simultaneous advances by 
XV Corps in Arakan to the general line Indin-Kyauktaw and by 
IV Corps to the Chindwin from both Tamu and Fort White. 

The main features of the British part of the operations would be 
the capture of the Indaw airfields by two battalions of parachute 
troops, at a time when the Japanese were already fully engaged by 
operations elsewhere. To hold the Indaw area a division (less one 
brigade) would then be flown in over a period of seven days, while 
its third brigade, equipped with mule and jeep transport, moved 
overland from Imphal. One L.R.P. group would operate by way of 
Haka towards Gangaw and Pakkoku, one from Homalin towards 
Katha and the Japanese line of communications to Myitkyina, one 
from Paoshan towards Bhamo and the Gokteik Gorge and one would 
be in reserve. In order to give the Indaw operation the best chance 
of success Auchinleck proposed to begin the Arakan offensive early in 
January 1944, to move the L.R.P. groups into Burma about the 15th 
February and to launch the airborne attack on the Indaw airfields 
about the 15th March. The division allotted to the Indaw area 
would have to come from the Arakan front and would probably not 
be available before mid-February. In addition to its primary task of 
gaining air superiority over the whole theatre, the air force would 
have to transport and maintain the L.R.P. groups and the Indaw 
force, as well as support the operations in Arakan and those of the 
two Chinese forces. He estimated that some eighteen to twenty-two 
squadrons of transport aircraft (450-550 aircraft) would be required. 

The success of this plan depended on the Chinese from Ledo and 
Yunnan carrying out their share of the operation. It was to assist 
their endeavours as much as possible that Auchinleck now agreed 
that an offensive directed on Indaw was preferable to one directed 
on Yeu. There was a possibility, however, that the Chinese advance 
from Yunnan would not take place, in which case an isolated force 
established at Indaw with only limited powers of offensive action 
would be exposed to a prolonged Japanese counter-offensive. This 
danger might be lessened by the use of the L.R.P. groups which, 
coupled with British air superiority over Burma and sustained 
bombing of enemy airfields and communications, might very con- 
siderably reduce the Japanese ability to attack the Indaw force. The 
position of the force at Indaw would be very different from that of 
forces isolated during the Arakan campaign of 1942-43; as there 
would be no land line of communication, the Japanese would not be 
able to manoeuvre it out of position, but would be forced to attack 
positions which could be brought to a reasonably high state of pre- 
paredness. The determining factors might well prove to be the pro- 
vision of fighter cover and an efficient warning system in the Indaw 
area. With adequate fighter cover there was, Auchinleck thought, a 
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reasonable prospect of the force being able to hold the area through- 
out the monsoon until relieved by further offensive operations in the 
autumn of 1944. 

On the 7th October the Chiefs of Staff replied that the possibility 
of obtaining aircraft on the scale he required was quite out of the 
question. They said that the plan he had submitted was very different 
from the type of operation they had envisaged, which was on a much 
lighter scale, demanding only one airfield at Indaw for occasional 
use by light aircraft. This telegram shows that they were thinking 
on the lines of the temporary occupation of Indaw by L.R.P. groups, 
constituted and trained for hit-and-run raids, rather than of the 
capture and permanent occupation of the area. 

Since he could not count on the number of aircraft demanded by 
his original plan, Auchinleck was forced to recast it. He found that 
it would be possible to reduce his requirements in transport aircraft 
to an absolute minimum of 11 or 12 squadrons (275-300 aircraft) 
with a further 70 aircraft in reserve in India. He told the Chiefs of 
Staff on the 13th October that the resulting plan was feasible though 
not so satisfactory as his original, but made it clear that, unless the 
aircraft could be provided, the capture of Indaw should not be 
attempted. Since the number he required appeared to be still 
greatly in excess of what was likely to be available, he suggested that 
the solution might be to borrow aircraft from the air ferry route to 
China. 

While planning for an offensive into upper Burma, Auchinleck had 
also been investigating the various amphibious operations sug- 
gested at Quadrant. He came to the conclusion that the capture of 
Ramree was not essential to the overall plan, but that the occupa- 
tion of either Akyab (‘Bullfrog’) or the Andaman Islands (‘Buc- 
caneer’) would be of considerable strategic value.! Since the occupa- 
tion of Akyab would not only remove the threat to Chittagong but 
also provide advanced airfields from which heavier air attacks could 
be launched on enemy communications within Burma, he began to 
plan for ‘Bullfrog’. He found that the five assault brigades left to him 
after the conversion of 7oth Division to L.R.P. groups would suffice 
for the initial assault.2 To transport the troops taking part in the 
operation he would need shipping to lift 50,000 men. The same 
resources would suffice for the capture of the Andamans provided 
that a fleet of five battleships and three aircraft carriers was made 
available to provide cover against interference by Japanese capital 
ships based on Singapore. He suggested that, 1f operations for the 
capture of northern Sumatra (‘Culverin’) in the dry weather of 


1 See Map 15 in pocket at end of volume. 
2 The three brigades of 2nd British Division and the two brigades of 36th Indian 
Division. 
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1944-45 were contemplated, it might be more advantageous to take 
the Andamans than Akyab. On the 17th October he told the Chiefs 
of Staff that the forces required for ‘Culverin’ would be roughly three 
times those needed for either of the other two operations and that, 
as all the aircraft allotted to India Command by the spring of 1944 
would be required for the contemplated advance into northern 
Burma, none would be available for any other purpose. He therefore 
asked what prospects there were of anything being added to the 
resources already allotted to India Command for the capture of 
Akyab. 

At Quadrant the American Air Planning Staff had put forward a 
plan designed to hasten the defeat of Japan by using very long-range 
bombers (B.29s) to bomb her industries. Maintained by a fleet of 
transport aircraft based on Calcutta and staging at Kunming, the 
aircraft would operate from central China. This proved to be 
administratively unsound, for it demanded the development of 
forty-five new airfields in the Calcutta area, for which no suitable 
sites existed, and a very considerable development of the port of 
Calcutta, which in itself was a long-term project. A modified plan, 
proposed by Headquarters China—Burma-—India (C.B.I.) Theatre, 
by which the bomber aircraft would be based partly on China and 
partly on Calcutta, although it still required a vast increase in the 
port facilities and the construction of a special oil port on the 
Hooghly, reduced the number of airfields needed in the Calcutta 
area to seven, four of which would have to be ready by August 1944. 
It soon appeared that these airfields could not be ready by then, but 
a detailed examination was set on foot to see how much could be 
done. Since the port of Calcutta would have to be developed in any 
case, orders for the material required for the purpose were placed. 


Admiral Mountbatten arrived at Delhi on the 7th October. He was 
followed by his Chief of Staff (Lieut.-General Sir Henry Pownall) 
and a nucleus staff, who were to arrange for the establishment of his 
headquarters in November, examine the planning undertaken in 
India to implement the Quadrant decisions and hold preliminary 
discussions with General Auchinleck and Mountbatten’s three Com- 
manders-in-Chief designate (Admiral Sir James Somerville, General 
Sir George Giffard and Air Chief Marshal Sir Richard Peirse). As 
the success of any offensive into northern Burma depended largely on 
the active participation of the Chinese Yunnan armies, Mountbatten 
paid an early visit to Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek to establish 
personal relations with him and to ascertain to what extent the 
Chinese were prepared to co-operate in the proposed campaign. 
With Lieut.-General B. B. Somervell (Chief of the U.S. Services of 
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Supply), who had been sent out by President Roosevelt to present 
the idea of South-East Asia Command to the Generalissimo and 
secure his formal assent to its structure, and Lieut.-General G. E. 
Stratemeyer (Commanding General roth U.S.A.A.F.) he flew to 
Chungking on the 16th October. There he met General Stilwell who 
was to be his deputy and Major-General C. L. Chennault (Com- 
manding General 14th U.S.A.A.F.). 

Before Mountbatten met the Generalissimo, Stilwell told him that 
the Chinese armies in Yunnan were in poor shape, mainly due to 
malnutrition. If they were to be an effective force they would have 
to be re-equipped and for this he would need 10,000 tons of equip- 
ment carried by the airlift by the end of the year, and thereafter 
3,200 tons a month. He was unable to commit himself in any way to 
an undertaking that the Chinese would, or were indeed able to, 
conduct a major offensive into Burma. Chennault on his part said 
that, for 14th U.S.A.A.F., he required a minimum of 4,700 tons of 
supplies delivered by the airlift each month, rising to 7,000 and later 
to 9,000 tons a month. These figures included the tonnage needed to 
enable him to undertake the strategic bombing of Japanese shipping 
in the China Sea, which he regarded as an essential part of any 
strategy to recapture all or part of Burma. Any reduction in tonnage 
delivered would prevent him from taking the offensive elsewhere in 
China, lose him the initiative and possibly result in heavy damage to 
his air force. 

On the 19th, Mountbatten had a conference with the Generalis- 
simo and Madame Chiang Kai-shek at which Stilwell and Somervell 
were present. He outlined and explained the decisions reached at 
Quadrant, which led to a discussion on the airlift to China and a 
reminder from Madame Chiang Kai-shek that the Americans had 
promised in March to lift 10,000 tons a month by the autumn of 
1943.1 Somervell explained the reasons why the promised figure had 
not yet been reached and the steps taken to overcome the difficulties 
encountered, and said that he hoped that the combined lift of Air 
Transport Command and the China National Aviation Corporation 
would reach some 8,500/9,000 tons in October.? Mountbatten 
reminded the Generalissimo that the decisions of the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff at Quadrant had been made in the clear knowledge 
that the course they had adopted might lead to a reduction in the 
airlift and said that he doubted whether these figures could be reached. 
He would do everything in his power to ensure that the tonnage 
carried to China reached the highest possible figure, but no one 
could predict the course of a campaign and it might prove necessary 
to divert aircraft to air supply duties or to bring reserves into battle. 


1 See Volume II, Chapter XVII. 
2 The actual lift was 8,632 tons. See Appendix 2. 
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He could not embark on the forthcoming campaign tied down to any 
specific figure and felt that he should be trusted to act in the best 
interests of the Allies. The Generalissimo fully accepted the position 
and said that Mountbatten need have no worry on that score since, 
if any change of policy seemed necessary, they could always consult 
each other. _ 

The conference then turned to details of the proposed operations. 
Stilwell said that the Chinese forces in India were already concen- 
trated at Ledo and ready to advance, and that he expected the 
Yunnan armies, consisting of fifteen divisions organized into five 
armies, to be equipped and concentrated by the 1st January 1944, 
with one division holding a bridgehead west of the Salween and the 
rest east of the river. The Generalissimo suggested that operations 
should start in mid-January. Mountbatten said that he would bear 
this date in mind but that it would be better to defer fixing the precise 
date until plans were more advanced; it was important that the 
main British objective—Indaw—should be captured only just before 
the monsoon broke so as to prevent a large scale Japanese counter- 
offensive. The Generalissimo accepted this argument and agreed 
that Mountbatten, assisted by Stilwell, should command all Chinese 
forces engaged in Burma. 

At the conclusion of the conference, the Generalissimo said that he 
considered the British estimate of the Japanese strength in Burma— 
four or five divisions—was too low. He thought that by the spring of 
1944 the Japanese could deploy some eight to ten divisions and seven 
hundred to one thousand aircraft. He finally laid great stress on the 
importance of a superior Allied fleet in the Bay of Bengal since there 
was need for a decisive victory at sea. 

After inspecting units in Assam, Mountbatten returned to Delhi 
where on the 24th October he received his first directive from the 
Prime Minister. It drew his attention to the decisions taken at the 
Quadrant Conference by the Combined Chiefs of Staff and told him 
that ‘pursuant to these decisions and acting in harmony with them’ 
he was to assume his appointment as Supreme Allied Commander, 
South-East Asia, and conduct all operations against the Japanese 
within the limits of his command. His first duty was to engage the 
Japanese as closely and continuously as possible in order to consume 
and wear down their forces, especially their air forces, thus establish- 
ing Allied superiority and forcing them to divert forces from the 
Pacific theatre. His second duty, but of equal consequence, was to 
maintain and broaden Allied contacts with China both by means of 
the airlift and by establishing direct contact through northern 
Burma. He was, by utilizing to the full his sea and air power, to seize 
some point or points which would induce a powerful enemy reaction 
and thus provide opportunities for a counter stroke; plans for 

W.A.J. H.—3 
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amphibious operations for 1944 should be drawn up with this object 
in view. At least four weeks before his first amphibious operation he 
would be furnished with a battle fleet based on Ceylon, strong 
enough to engage any forces which the Japanese could reasonably 
afford to detach from the Pacific. For this purpose the Eastern Fleet 
would be provided with at least ten escort carriers and any available 
fleet carriers. In preparation for whatever amphibious operation was 
eventually selected, and in anticipation of the arrival of the vessels 
promised, a start was to be made in forming a combined striking force 
which should include a naval squadron to undertake coastal bom- 
bardment, aircraft carriers, transports and the necessary types of 
assault craft and landing ships, The directive ended by stressing the 
importance of speed and instructed him to report what his plans 
were, the dates of his proposed operations and his requirements.? 
It will be noted that, while retaining the operation into northern 
Burma approved at Quadrant, great emphasis was laid in this direc- 
tive on the use of amphibious operations as a means of drawing 
Japanese strength from the Pacific and producing suitable conditions 
for a decisive battle. 


Mountbatten’s staff had meanwhile been gradually taking over 
operational planning from India Command. In order to clarify the 
position regarding amphibious operations, he asked the Chiefs of 
Staff on the 27th October whether they could give any reply to 
Auchinleck’s enquiry of the 17th about the possibility of additional 
forces being provided for the operation against Akyab,? only to be 
told that none could be provided though minor adjustments could be 
made. An attack on northern Sumatra was then clearly out of the 
question. The occupation of the Andamans would be possible with 
the forces available and appeared to offer a better objective for an 
amphibious operation than Akyab, since the islands would provide 
a forward base for photographic reconnaissance of Malaya and 
Sumatra and a refuelling base for submarines and naval light craft. 
Moreover, their capture would give the Japanese no clue as to the 
direction of any further advance. Mountbatten therefore ordered 
that planning for the capture of these islands (‘Buccaneer’), already 
begun by Auchinleck, should be pressed ahead. 

On the 1st November the Combined Chiefs of Staff asked Mount- 
batten for a summary of the situation in South-East Asia and his 
views on future operations. He replied that the Andamans would be 
the best objective for an amphibious operation. As regards northern 
Burma his proposed offensive would be a ee advance by 


1 See Appendix 3 for the directive i in full. 
"8 See page If. 
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British troops from the Imphal area, American-trained Chinese 
troops from Ledo and, if the Generalissimo kept his undertaking, 
Chinese troops from Yunnan. All three advances would be assisted 
by long-range penetration operations. In addition, to improve the 
defence of Chittagong, to divert enemy strength and to cause 
attrition, a subsidiary operation would take place in Arakan. The 
land operations would be accompanied by a continuous and inten- 
sive effort by Allied air forces in north-east India against Japanese 
air forces, communications and installations. The air forces would 
also act in direct support of the operations. 

The scope of the proposed operations in Arakan, and of those 
from Ledo and Yunnan, was definite, though the timing had still to 
be settled. The operations from the Imphal area could, however, 
take a number of forms. He had considered three possible courses: 
an overland advance towards Yeu, the capture of Mandalay by an 
airborne operation and an airborne operation for the capture of 
Indaw. He discarded the overland advance to Yeu since it offered no 
prospect of linking up with the Chinese, made heavy demands on 
the Assam line of communications, contained no element of sur- 
prise, meant a frontal attack on strong Japanese defences and was 
unlikely to succeed before the end of the monsoon. Although it was 
strategically the most attractive, he also discarded the airborne 
operation for the capture of Mandalay on the grounds that his 
resources were insufficient, since it demanded the capture of the 
Shwebo group of airfields by parachute and L.R.P. troops, followed 
by the fly-in of two divisions and an advance overland by a third. He 
was left therefore with the airborne operation for the capture of 
Indaw (‘Tarzan’) which approximated very closely to the intentions 
of the Quadrant Conference. Although it would involve some 
diversion of tonnage from the airlift, it could be carried out t with the 
resources at his disposal. 

Mountbatten’s plan differed from that submitted by Auchinleck 
in that, owing to the severe shortage of parachutes for supply 
dropping, the brigade which was to have moved overland to Indaw 
would now have to be flown in. This brought the number of transport 
aircraft required at the peak period of the operations (March and 
April) up to some 370. Since only some 140 British transport aircraft 
were expected to be available at that time, the balance of 230 would 
have to be found from elsewhere. Mountbatten therefore proposed, 
as Auchinleck had in October, that aircraft should be temporarily 
borrowed from the airlift, and a reduction in the tonnage carried to 
China accepted. A detailed examination of the problem showed that, 
if all the aircraft required were to be found at the expense of the 
airlift, the tonnage available for China during March, April and May 
would fall short of the minimum demands of the Yunnan armies and 
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14th U.S.A.A.F. by some 9,000 tons. In terms of carrying capacity 
this represented some thirty (C.46) transport aircraft over a period 
of four months. Mountbatten pointed out that to make the proposed 
operations possible the additional aircraft would have to be found 
from sources outside India, unless it was agreed by all concerned, 
including the Generalissimo, that the build-up of the American/ 
Chinese air forces could be even further slowed down. 

By mid-November Mountbatten had proposed that S.E.A.C. 
should carry out seven separate, but related, operations during the 
dry weather of 1943-44. These were: 

(i) the capture of the Andaman Islands by amphibious assault 
(‘Buccaneer’) ; 

(ii) an advance by XV Corps to secure the general line Maung- 
daw-Buthidaung—Kyauktaw and exploit towards Akyab; 

(ii1) an advance by IV Corps to the Chindwin; 

(iv) an advance by the forces on the Northern front from Ledo 
to the Mogaung—Myitkyina area; 

(v) an advance by the Chinese Yunnan armies towards Bhamo 
and Lashio; 

(vi) the capture of Indaw by paratroops (“Tarzan’) with the 
subsequent fly-in of a division to hold the area until the 
forces on the Northern front reached Mogaung, when the 
two would join forces on the railway; 

(vil) operations by long-range penetration groups to cut enemy 
communications to Indaw and to assist the advance of 
the forces on the Northern front and the Yunnan armies. 

The reader will note that the plans recommended by S.E.A.C. 
were very similar to those prepared earlier by India Command, the 
only changes being those necessitated by shortages of certain articles 
of equipment. In the chapters which follow it will be seen that the 
impact of events in Europe on the Far East and the failure of the 
Chinese to co-operate prevented most of these correlated operations 
being undertaken and forced the Supreme Commander to fall back 
on less enterprizing plans. 


CHAPTER II 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE 
BACKGROUND 
(September-— November 1943) 


See Maps 10, 14 and 15 and Sketch 12 


for the operations approved at Quadrant for 1943-44, a 

brief outline of what had already been done in India in this 
respect since the outbreak of the war in Europe is necessary.) For 
nearly two centuries the only outside threat to India had been from 
the north-west through Afghanistan, and thus the defence of the 
North West Frontier had set the pattern for the defence of India as 
a whole. Administrative installations, workshops, supply, ordnance 
and ammunition depots had all been sited in depth along the line of 
communications to that frontier. The outbreak of war in Europe 
merely enhanced that threat and all new installations for the adminis- 
tration of India’s rapidly expanding army and the maintenance of 
her formations in Egypt and Iraq were sited near to the ports of 
Bombay and Karachi or on the main railway lines feeding the 
North West Frontier. 

The Japanese invasion of Malaya and Burma upset the tradi- 
tional pattern of defence. The threat now shifted from the north- 
west to the north-east, and a complete reorientation of India’s 
defence had to be undertaken. Her armies had now to be deployed 
along her eastern frontiers, and new bases and depots created to 
maintain them. New airfields had to be constructed with the least 
possible delay. Early in 1942 Wavell was forced to embark on a 
large building programme, including some two hundred airfields 
and new base installations near Benares which were sufficiently far 
inland to be secure yet with easy access to the coasts of Bengal and 
Orissa and to the railways leading to Assam and eastern Bengal. 
During the year advanced bases were established at Dimapur and 
Gauhati in Assam and at Mymensingh, Silchar and Chittagong in 
eastern Bengal. 

All this involved much administrative planning and placed a very 
heavy load on the engineering resources of India. The load became 


B FORE describing Auchinleck’s administrative preparations 


1 For details see Volume II, Chapters III, XI, XVII, XXI and Appendix 24. 
*See Map 14, page 452. 
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heavier when, after the American naval victory at Midway, the 
threat of invasion receded and Wavell began to prepare plans for 
the overland and seaborne offensive against Burma (‘Anakim’) with 
Rangoon as its main objective. To maintain the forces required for 
‘Anakim’ the base facilities in India had to be further expanded. In 
November 1942 it was planned that four reserve bases should be 
provided to enable the country to maintain the forces detailed for 
‘Anakim’, those required for internal security and the defence of the 
North West Frontier, the new formations being raised and troops in 
training establishments throughout the country. In March 1943 it 
was decided that the bases would be so designed that they could be 
expanded if necessary to maintain one and a half times the forces 
required for ‘Anakim’.? 

This involved a vast amount of administrative preparation: the 
capacity of the ports and of the telephone and telegraph systems had 
to be enlarged, the railways and inland water transport system 
improved, new hospitals and new supply, ordnance and ammunition 
depots provided, and ordnance establishments built for the main- 
tenance, supply and repair of vehicles, weapons and equipment. 
Provision had to be made for the import, storage and distribution of 
the increased quantities of petrol, oil and lubricants (P.O.L.) 
required and arrangements made to provide extra food and stores 
from indigenous sources or by import without undue interference 
with the economic life of the country. In many cases these prepara- 
tions were complicated by the fact that the forces to be maintained 
were of mixed nationalities requiring different treatment, and 
included Allied forces whose organization and equipment differed 
in many respects from those of the British. 

Work to increase the capacity of the ports at Chittagong, Calcutta 
and Madras, and to construct the four reserve bases, each to hold 
thirty days’ supplies for the forces it was to maintain, was begun in 
April/May 1943.2 Plans were made to develop the existing installa- 
tions and depots at Lahore and Benares into Nos. 1 and 2 Reserve 
Bases to maintain the forces retained within India’s frontiers, 
including those in Assam and eastern Bengal, and to build two new 
reserve bases to supply the forces to be maintained overseas through 
the ports of Calcutta, Madras and Vizagapatam—No. 3 at Pana- 
garh (ninety-eight miles west of Calcutta) on an entirely new site and 
No. 4 at Avadi (twenty miles west of Madras) on the site of a small 
transit depot which had been established in 1940-41 to maintain 
Indian formations in Malaya. The two new bases were designed in 
such a way that they could be at least doubled in size if necessary. 


1 The forces required for ‘Anakim’ amounted to one armoured and ten infantry divisions, 
one tank brigade and seventy-six air squadrons. 
2See Map 10, page 384. 
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New transit depots were also to be established at Calcutta and 
Vizagapatam since the bases serving these ports were some distance 
from them. . 

In January 1943 it was estimated that by the end of the year the 
Services’ monthly requirement of P.O.L. would be twenty-three 
million gallons of aviation and motor spirit and one million gallons 
of oil and lubricants. Of this, local production could provide only 
four million gallons of aviation and motor spirit and 60,000 gallons 
of lubricants. The balance would have to be imported. Since the oil- 
fields of Burma and the Netherlands East Indies, from which India 
had imported much of her P.O.L. in peacetime, had been lost, all 
imports had to come from the Persian Gulf and, as far as possible, 
be landed at Bombay in order to save tanker tonnage. This threw an 
extra burden on the already overloaded railways, since the bulk of 
the P.O.L. had to be carried across India for the use of the forces in 
eastern India, Assam and eastern Bengal. 

This had been foreseen and, in order to reduce the extra load, 
arrangements had been made in 1942 to build a 6-inch pipeline to 
Carry 400,000 tons of petrol a year from Bombay over the heavy 
gradients of the Western Ghats to Bhusawal—a distance of some 275 
miles. Storage tanks were to be built at Bhusawal to hold seven 
million gallons of petrol, and installations erected which would 
enable the terminal to handle four trains in and out a day (two of 
forty-five 5,000 gallon tank wagons and two carrying drums and 
containers). The pipeline and terminal installations were completed 
by May 1943, and from that date all P.O.L. for Bengal and Assam 
was sent by rail from Bhusawal. 

It was calculated that, apart from the expeditionary forces, four 
months’ reserves would be required for the forces based on India. 
An examination of the storage capacity showed that only three 
months’ reserves could be held without building additional tanks. 
This smaller scale of reserves was accepted. As no bulk storage was 
likely to be available for the expeditionary forces in the area of 
operations, P.O.L. would have to be supplied to them in containers, 
and this would mean holding thirty-four million gallons of petrol 
and two million gallons of lubricants in containers at the Panagarh 
and Avadi bases. A review showed that India’s monthly production 
of containers would not suffice even to meet monthly wastage, and so 
either the balance would have to be imported or production greatly 
increased. To save shipping, plant and steel plate were imported and 
containers were thereafter manufactured locally. 

An important factor in the build-up of the Indian base, and one 
which gave cause for anxiety, was the carrying capacity of the 
Indian railway system. Among the ranks of the railway employees 
there were many of a low standard of education and some who were 
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illiterate. They were trained to do a particular job under normal 
peacetime conditions but, since they were generally incapable of 
adjusting themselves quickly to changed conditions or using their 
initiative, slow and safety-first methods of operation had been 
adopted. This served the needs of a slowly developing subcontinent 
in peacetime, but did not lend itself to a rapid expansion of capacity 
under the stress of war. Even under peacetime conditions the railways 
had never had enough locomotives and wagons to meet demands in 
full, and peak traffic had been spread. To make matters worse, 
between September 1939 and December 1941, India had released a 
tenth of her railway equipment (excluding broad gauge locomotives 
and wagons) and specialist staff for service in other theatres of war. 
Furthermore she had surrendered a considerable proportion of her 
coastal shipping to the Ministry of War Transport for use elsewhere. 
As a result, coal, which was normally carried by sea from Calcutta 
to Madras and the west coast ports, had perforce to be carried by 
rail. Thus when war with Japan broke out the railways, which in 
peacetime handled ninety per cent. of the internal traffic of India, 
were Carrying, with fewer locomotives and wagons, about one million 
tons of coal a year in excess of their normal load, which represented 
nearly half of their net annual ton mileage. 

As the Indian Army expanded and military movements increased, 
the load on the railways hac steadily grown, and by July 1942 
Wavell had toask for 185 new broad gauge locomotives, the minimum 
necessary to meet India’s war requirements.? But the world-wide 
demand for locomotives was so great that he was told he would 
receive only four in 1942-43 and forty in 1943-44, all of which had 
been ordered before September 1939. He could, however, place 
orders for spare parts and boilers to enable the existing stock to be 
repaired and retained in service. Between July 1942 and September 
1943 orders were placed in the United States, Canada and Great 
Britain for 595 broad and 605 metre gauge locomotives and 25,649 
broad and 29,480 metre gauge wagons. Of the metre gauge, 295 
locomotives and 22,325 trucks were specifically earmarked for Assam 
and 108 for military use overseas. By the end of August 1943, however, 
only four broad and five metre gauge locomotives had reached 
India but it was confidently expected that a further 79 broad and 
190 metre gauge would be shipped to India before the end of the 
year. 

The shortage of locomotives in the first half of 1943 resulted in the 
stocks of coal for the railways throughout India, which should have 

1 This included 206 metre gauge locomotives and 8,000 wagons constituting 84 and 154 
per cent. respectively of the total stocks. 

* By the end of 1942 there were in India 5,321 broad gauge steam locomotives and 


2,209 metre gauge locomotives. Of the former 16} per cent. and of the latter 134 per cent. 
were under or awaiting repair. 
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been maintained at forty-five to seventy-five days’ supply, falling to 
an average of seventeen days’ supply. So great was the shortage in 
industrial areas that many factories on war production subsisted on 
a day-to-day basis, and some had to close down temporarily. The 
situation became so serious that in July the Government of India 
found it necessary to ask the Ministry of War Transport for coastal 
shipping to lift 60,000 tons of coal a month from Calcutta to other 
Indian coastal ports. A breakdown was avoided by reducing pas- 
senger trains by some forty per cent., by increasing operational 
efficiency and by doubling tracks and improving signal communi- 
cations where possible. These measures were but palliatives and, at 
least till the end of 1943, the railways remained the limiting factor 
in the build-up of India as a base. 

Because there were no through roads in Bengal, the lines of com- 
munication from Calcutta to the north-east frontier of India 
depended entirely on the railways which were themselves hampered 
by a break in gauge and the unbridged Brahmaputra. Communica- 
tions to the Central and Northern fronts depended primarily on the 
single-track metre gauge line, liable to be breached in the monsoon, 
which ran from Parbatipur on the broad gauge system north of 
Calcutta parallel to the foothills of the Himalayas to the Amingaon— 
Pandu wagon ferry and the river ports of Dhubri and Tezpur. East 
of the river a single-track metre gauge line ran from Pandu through 
Gauhati, Lumding and Dimapur to Tinsukia where it branched east 
to Digboi and Ledo and west to the river port of Dibrugarh. 

Apart from the Sirajganj and Goalundo transhipment ferries with 
their long river haul to Chandpur, land communications to the 
Arakan front depended on the single-track metre gauge loop line 
which Jeft the broad gauge system at Santahar and ran to the Tista- 
mukh-Bahadurabad wagon ferry and to the Parbatipur-Amingaon 
line at Kaunia. East of the river, a single-track metre gauge line ran 
from Bahadurabad to Mymensingh where it branched to Dacca and 
Akhaura. At Akhaura it again branched, one line running south 
through Laksam and Feni through the port of Chittagong on the 
Bay of Bengal to the terminal at Dohazari, and the other north-east 
to Badarpur and Silchar. The two rail systems east of the Brahma- 
putra were linked by a line across the mountains between Badarpur 
and Lumding known as the Hill Section, but the steep gradients and 
sharp curves, necessitating special locomotives and short trains, 
limited the capacity of this link.! 

The Assam Trunk Road, which by 1943 had been made to an all- 
weather standard, paralleled the railway system in the Assam Valley. 
It ran from Goalpara through Pandu, Gauhati, Silghat and Jorhat 
to Dibrugarh, Tinsukia and Ledo. It had a branch to Shillong and 


1See Map 14, page 452 and Sketch 12, page 328. 
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Sylhet, and another from Jorhat to Golaghat, but the latter did not 
continue to the northern terminal of the Imphal Road at Dimapur. 
There was no access by road from India and all vehicles had to 
enter Assam by rail. 

The area east of the Brahmaputra was one of the most backward 
parts of India. Its railways were designed solely to meet the demands 
of the seasonal tea and jute industries, the small output of coal and 
oil from north-east Assam and the negligible local requirements. 
Stations, the only places where trains could pass each other, were far 
apart and traffic control methods, though simple and foolproof, were 
inadequate. As a result, the capacity of the railways was limited and 
could not be easily expanded. Transhipment from broad to metre 
gauge and the restricted capacity of the wagon ferries across the 
Brahmaputra caused delay, while the lack of stone and gravel within 
a reasonable distance of most roads made their upkeep a matter of 
difficulty. 

The Brahmaputra itself provided a secondary line of communi- 
cation from the river ports of Khulna, Goalundo and Sirajganj (all 
served by broad gauge railways) and those at Tistamukh, Dhubni, 
Amingaon and Tezpur (served by the metre gauge railway) to the 
river ports on the east bank at Chandpur, Dacca, Jagannathganj and 
Bahadurabad, all connected to the eastern Bengal railway system, as 
well as those upstream from Goalpara, all of which were connected 
with either the Assam rail or road systems at Pandu, Silghat, 
Donaigaon, Neamati, Disangmukh and Dibrugarh. A fleet of river 
steamers and barges plied between the ports, but the capacity of the 
river route had been greatly reduced between 1939 and 1941 by the 
despatch of powered craft and barges to Iraq. The overall capacity 
of the river route was also limited by the behaviour of the river 
itself: its level fluctuated by as much as twenty-five feet and its course 
changed every monsoon with the result that jetties, roads and rail 
spurs at river ports were frequently washed away or left high and 
dry and had to be entirely reconstructed. In addition to the rail and 
river routes to the frontier, there was the route by sea to the port of 
Chittagong and thence by rail through Akhaura, Badarpur and 
Lumding to the Assam frontier or by road and coastal craft to Cox’s 
Bazar and Maungdaw in Arakan. 

These were the complicated communications which had to be 
expanded when the need to defend the north-eastern frontier arose 
in 1942. At that time the capacity of the railway from the junctions 
on the broad gauge system to Ledo did not exceed 600 tons a day. 
Steps were immediately taken to increase the capacity of the railways 
in Assam and eastern Bengal and the ferries across the Brahmaputra, 
to recover some of the river craft loaned to Iraq, to establish a road 
link between the railway at Bongaigaon and Jogighopa (a river 
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port with a ferry service to the end of the Assam Trunk Road at 
Goalpara), to build a road from Golaghat (near Jorhat) to Dimapur 
in order to link the Imphal Road to the Assam Trunk Road, to 
double the road to Imphal and extend it first to Palel and eventually 
to Tamu on the frontier, to provide an access road for vehicles into 
Assam from Siliguri, which was on the broad gauge railway, to 
Jogighopa, and to construct a new river port at Neamati. 

All these projects called for additional engineering resources and 
labour, both of which were scarce owing to the construction of the 
large number of airfields to which absolute priority had been given. 
They also added to the strain on the railways, which could be eased 
only at the expense of operations or the stocking of forward depots. 
They were seriously delayed by both the 1942 and 1943 monsoons. 
Nevertheless, by the end of June 1943 the capacity of the combined 
rail and river communications to Assam had been increased from 
600 to 1,720 tons a day, the Assam Trunk Road had been improved 
to take heavy traffic, the Bongaigaon—Jogighopa and the Golaghat-— 
Dimapur roads had been built to an all-weather standard and the 
Imphal Road had been doubled and extended as a single road to 
Palel, also on an all-weather standard. Further south, a fair-weather 
single-way road had been built from Dohazari to Ramu and Cox’s 
Bazar and on to Tumbru at the head of the Naf River. The capacity 
of the port of Chittagong, which had been largely dismantled in the 
spring of 1942, had been extended to handle some 800 tons a day, 
exclusive of P.O.L. products. 

Throughout 1942 there had been difficulty in getting adequate 
supplies through to IV Corps owing to the work on doubling the 
Imphal Road, wash-outs and landslides caused by heavy rains 
during the monsoon, shortage of vehicles, the inexperience of trans- 
port drivers and the ravages of malaria. In December 1942 Colonel 
R. J. Holmes, who had earlier run the traffic on the Burma Road, was 
given the task of reorganizing traffic on the Imphal Road. He intro- 
duced a system based on that previously used by the London General 
Omnibus Company (L.G.O.C.). Its adoption quickly reduced wastage 
in vehicles and improved the carrying capacity. During the six 
months from March to August 1943, which included the worst period 
of the monsoon, an average of nearly 17,000 tons a month was carried 
forward. The L.G.O.C. system was then replaced by an improved 
‘Round the Clock’ (R.T.C.) system of running which obviated the 
faults of the former. The adoption of these systems, together with 
the improvement of the roads, solved the problem of maintaining 
troops in the Imphal area and the tonnage carried from Dimapur to 
Imphal reached 30,000 in September and 40,000 in October. 

From the time of its arrival at Imphal early in 1942 IV Corps had 


1 See Volume II, Appendix 24. 
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been responsible for the operation of traffic south of Dimapur and 
for the general administration in the area. In order to free it for its 
operational tasks forward of Imphal, Eastern Army assumed re- 
sponsibility for these duties in March 1943. During the late summer 
an advanced echelon of General Headquarters, India, under Brig- 
adier G. O. Jameson, began to take over responsibility for general 
administration on the Pandu-Dimapur—Imphal line of communica- 
tion, working on the instructions of Eastern Army. On the formation 
of 14th Army in the middle of October, his organization became 14th 
Army Headquarters Advanced Echelon, Assam. 

To lighten the load on the line of communication, all P.O.L. 
required east of the Brahmaputra was delivered by rail to the river 
port of Dhubri, from where it was carried by barge to river ports as 
far to the north-east as Dibrugarh. To facilitate distribution from 
these ports, work was begun in August 1943 on pipelines to connect 
the northern Assam airfields, all of which were fairly close to the 
river, to the river ports and on one from Tinsukia to Dibrugarh to 
carry the output of kerosene from the Digboi oilfields. 

This left the railways to carry the bulk of the motor and aviation 
spirit required on the line of communication and on the Central 
front. To relieve them, work was also begun in August on a 4-inch 
pipeline from Chittagong along the alignment of the railway through 
Badarpur and Lumding to a bulk storage depot near Dimapur. It was 
proposed to extend it later as far along the Imphal Road towards 
the frontier as proved necessary.! Priority was given to the Tinsukia— 
Dibrugarh pipeline, the connections to the airfields from the river 
ports and to the 160-mile section of the Chittagong—Imphal pipeline 
between Chandranathpur (near Badarpur) and Dimapur. Those to 
the airfields were completed by the middle of November and those 
to Dimapur by the end of February 1944. 

Mention has already been made of the 1942 airfield programme 
in India, which included the modernization of Dinjan airfield near 
Tinsukia and the construction of six new airfields in north-east 
Assam. Early in 1943 these had been completed and two (Jorhat and 
Tezpur) were taken over by the R.A.F. and five (Sookerating, Din- 
jan, Mohanbari, Chabua and Misamari) by the American Air 
Transport Command operating the airlift to China.? At the beginning 
of 1943 the plan was to increase the tonnage to be carried by the 
airlift to 4,000 tons a month by using these five airfields, but early in 
February at a conference in Chungking the Generalissimo insisted 
that, if he were to take part in any offensive into Burma during the 
dry weather of 1943-44, the airlift would have to be increased to 
10,000 tons a month by November 1943. To operate the extra 


1 For details of the pipelines see Appendix 4. 
* See Sketch 12, page 328. 
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transport aircraft required, roth U.S.A.A.F. needed four or five more 
airfields in north-east Assam. Wavell accordingly arranged that it 
would take over the Jorhat and Tezpur airfields, that all the seven 
existing airfields would be enlarged and improved to take heavier 
aircraft, and that three new ones would be built at Moran, Nazira 
and Golaghat with runways constructed from steel planking imported 
from the United States. 

The load which the Assam lines of communication would have to 
bear as the direct result of the increase in the airlift included not only 
the 20,000 tons of steel planking and the large quantities of other 
materials required for the construction work at the airfields, but 
also 10,000 tons of 100 octane petrol and the monthly maintenance 
requirements of the enlarged ground staffs and air-crews as well as 
the increased monthly lift to China. 

To meet this situation Wavell formed in April 1943 the General 
Reserve Engineer Force (G.R.E.F.) which worked directly under the 
Engineer-in-Chief, General Headquarters, India,! and was respon- 
sible for the construction and upkeep of all the airfields, roads and 
pipelines in Assam east of the Brahmaputra. During the month he 
had told the Prime Minister that he could provide the three addi- 
tional airfields only by abandoning all hope of undertaking operations 
into northern Burma during the dry season of 1943-44. 

In May 1943, at the Trident Conference, the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff decided, as a matter of first priority, to raise the tonnage of the 
airlift to China to 7,000 tons a month by July and 10,000 tons by 
September, to undertake an advance into northern Burma during 
the dry weather of 1943-44 and to mount an amphibious operation 
for the capture of Akyab and other strategic points along the Arakan 
coast.2 Auchinleck, who had succeeded Wavell as Commander-in- 
Chief in India in June, estimated early in July that, if the approved 
plans were to be carried out in full, the daily demand on the lines of 
communication to Assam would be some 4,300 against the existing 
capacity of 1,720 tons. 

By further increasing the terminal and transfer capacities and 
improving the working of the railway systems to enable them to cope 
with heavier trains, by converting certain narrow gauge lines to 
metre gauge, by reducing the trains allotted to civil and industrial 
requirements by one train a day and by diverting to military use 
54,000 tons ofriver shipping which was meeting civil needs, Auchinleck 
estimated that it was theoretically possible to increase the combined 
capacity of the rail and river routes to Assam to some 3,400 tons a 
day by the rst November. By the end of August these changes were 


1 Major-General H. Roome had relieved Major-General R. L. Bond as Engineer-in- 
Chief on the 6th May 1943. 
2 See page 2. 
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well advanced. Work was also begun on increasing the capacity of 
the port of Chittagong from 800 to 1,200 tons a day by October/ 
November 1943, and to 1,400 tons by February 1944. But, even with 
these very considerable improvements, the capacity of the communi- 
cations to Assam was well below the theoretical requirements of the 
proposed operations and Auchinleck found that he had either to 
curtail their scope or severely reduce the tonnage available for the 
airlift. 

At the end of July 1943 the main railway lines serving Calcutta 
were breached by the Damodar floods. This ‘act of God’ put back the 
date by which the capacity of the Assam lines of communication could 
reach 3,400 tons a day, delayed the construction of the airfields in 
north-east Assam and jeopardized the preparations for the offensives 
in north Burma and Arakan. Since full traffic could not be restored 
till December 1943, Auchinleck decided to move 5th and 7th Indian 
and 81st (W.A.) Divisions, which were to be concentrated by the end 
of the year in Arakan, by sea from Madras and Vizagapatam to 
Chittagong.! But the breaches in the railways had halved the supply 
of coal to Calcutta and there was none available from there for the 
shipping required for this move. It could not be supplied by the 
railways, whose stocks of coal had been reduced to the dangerously 
low level of twelve days’ supply owing to the partial isolation by 
floods of the Bengal—Bihar coalfields.2 On the roth August he asked 
the War Office to send five shiploads of bunker coal from South 
Africa. The necessary shipping was diverted, the coal arrived and 
the move of the divisions to Chittagong took place. 

There was, however, no way out as far as the Assam lines of com- 
munication were concerned, and by the middle of August Auchinleck 
reported that by March 1944 the lift to Assam would have fallen 
short of the desired amount by 128,000 tons. Even if the strictest 
economy were exercised, the deficit could be reduced by only 
20,000 tons. Since major improvements entailing extensive engineer- 
ing work, such as doubling railway tracks and enlarging the capacity 
of river ports, could not have any effect much before the autumn of 
1944, the only solution lay in trying to improve the operational 
efficiency of the Assam railways and in introducing night navigation 
on the river. 

An examination of the problem showed that, though with Amer1- 
can help some small increase in the capacity could be made, a large 
overall deficiency would still remain. Auchinleck therefore advocated 
the adoption of a defensive rdle on the Assam frontier and the con- 
centration of all administrative and engineering resources, surplus 
to the needs of the airlift to China, on making major improvements 


1 See Map 10, page 384. 
2See Map 14, page 452. 
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in the lines of communication so that a full scale offensive could be 
launched in 1944-45. He suggested, as Wavell had before him, that 
the proper military course was to avoid wasting effort on such an 
unprofitable objective as northern Burma and to concentrate on 
preparations for a seaborne offensive against Japanese-held territory 
further south. 

Meanwhile, in order that India could be prepared as a base to 
support offensive action by land and sea in 1944-45, Auchinleck had 
ordered a re-examination of his long-term administrative plans, and 
on the 7th August had issued a directive giving the data on which it 
was to be carried out. Plans were to be drawn up to enable India to 
handle the shipping required to launch a major amphibious opera- 
tion and to receive, maintain, accommodate and train during 
1944-45 a force equivalent to twenty-five divisions as well as those 
formations and units held for internal security and the defence of the 
North West Frontier.! The R.A.F. requirements for these forces, 
including coastal reconnaissance but excluding internal security, 
totalled 146 squadrons and 20 squadrons of the Fleet Air Arm, for 
which shore accommodation in Ceylon had to be found. He also 
directed that, until more definite figures were available, plans were 
to be prepared to increase the capacity of the Assam lines of com- 
munication to 6,300 tons a day, and to enlarge the capacity of the 
ports so that they could handle the despatch of an expeditionary 
force needing some sixty personnel ships, one hundred store ships and 
tankers and some fifteen hundred landing craft of various types, 
maintain the expeditionary force overseas and deal with the normal 
flow of imports and exports. 


Early in September Auchinleck received the long-term planning 
committee’s report called for by his directive of the 7th August. It 
showed not only that there were limiting factors in the supply of 
Indian manpower, of accommodation for men and stores and in 
movement and transport facilities, but that the number and capacity 
of the Indian ports were insufficient to keep the exports and imports 
needed to maintain India’s war production and economy at a level 
which would enable her to provide a secure base, and at the same 
time launch and maintain amphibious operations on the scale 
envisaged. The committee said that three or four of the divisions 
earmarked for amphibious operations would have to by-pass India, 


1 The twenty-five divisions included two tank brigades, seven Indian and three Chinese 
divisions, two L.R.P. brigades, one brigade of the Burma Army and one parachute brigade, 
all for operations in Burma; eight and two-thirds amphibious divisions, two airborne 
divisions, and one armoured and one infantry division for the expeditionary force; and 
one brigade for the defence of Ceylon. There were in addition sixty-seven battalions for 
internal security and fifty-seven battalions and four armoured regiments for the defence 
of the North West Frontier. 
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and that the expeditionary force overseas would have to be main- 
tained partly by direct shipment from bases outside India. Urgent 
action would have to be taken to obtain additional broad gauge 
locomotives, develop road and rail approaches to the existing ports, 
increase the capacity of the ports themselves and, so as to ease the 
load on the railways, develop a number of smaller ports for use by 
assault craft and coastal shipping. Finally it showed that unless 
provisioning and other administrative action was taken at once, 
India could not be ready by the 1st October 1944, the date given 
for long-term planning to be put into effect. 

On the 14th September Auchinleck told the Chiefs of Staff that 
work to enable India to maintain overseas the forces required for 
‘Anakim’ was well advanced. He said that the two groups of opera- 
tions contemplated at Quadrant would, including the necessary 
reserves held in India, require the equivalent of 25 divisions, 146 
R.A.F. squadrons and 20 Fleet Air Arm squadrons. Assuming that 
five divisions would go direct to the operational area from some 
other theatre, or would enter India only in replacement of others 
which had already gone overseas, the country would have to handle 
a total of twenty divisions as well as the air forces. Since a full 
examination of India’s potential as a base might reveal that forces of 
this magnitude could not be handled, or handled only under certain 
conditions, he asked whether he could assume that the forces he had 
enumerated could be taken as a firm basis for administrative 
planning. Further, to ensure that long-term administrative projects 
would be closely correlated with the operations contemplated for 
1944-45, he asked for an up-to-date operational forecast on which he 
could safely base his future administrative plans. 

The Chiefs of Staff agreed to the forces as proposed with the 
alteration that the air forces would be increased to 154 R.A.F. and 
go Fleet Air Arm squadrons. Naval forces required for the amphi- 
bious operations would be based mainly on Ceylon, East Africa and 
western Australia. India would therefore be called on to provide for 
only minor naval requirements at Madras in addition to the amphi- 
bious training establishments in southern India. In view of India’s 
precarious economic situation and the doubt whether she could cope 
with all the forces which might have to be based on her, they said 
that they would examine forthwith the possibility of using bases in 
East Africa and possibly western Australia so as to reduce the load. 

Towards the end of October the Government of India reported 
to the India Office that not only were the demands likely to be made 
on India to implement the long-term plans under consideration 
beyond her ability, but that the continuance of the strain on her 
economy for another two years, even at the existing level, would in 
all probability lead to serious consequences. To ensure that the 
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contemplated operations were not hindered or even frustrated by a 
collapse of India’s internal economy, they recommended that 
measures should be taken without delay to relieve the existing dan- 
gerous situation and provide safeguards for the future. 

These measures, they said, fell into two categories: the first designed 
to counter the menace of inflation and restrict or absorb surplus pur- 
chasing power in India, and the second to ensure that further 
demands on India for services and supplies for war purposes were 
reduced to safe limits. The first category therefore included the im- 
portation of specific consumer goods for the civil population, stores 
sufficient to absorb at least half of the purchasing power of the Allied 
troops coming into the country and enough silver to cover the pay 
and allowances of Allied troops, which should be restricted for 
American as well as Dominion troops. The second category included 
recommendations that sufficient transportation (by road, rail and 
river as well as by coastal shipping) should be reserved for civil use to 
maintain the country’s internal economy and production at a 
reasonable level; that military demands from overseas on indigenous 
production of articles in short supply and essential to the civil popu- 
lation should be placed elsewhere; that India’s existing volume of war 
production should not be exceeded; and that demands for supplies 
in 1945 should be drastically curtailed. They asked that these 
measures should be accepted in principle at the earliest possible date 
so that detailed proposals could be made. The Secretary of State for 
India replied on the 11th November that the proposals had been 
placed before a ministerial committee studying the Indian financial 
situation and were assured of urgent and sympathetic consideration. 
He asked for an estimate of the rolling stock, locomotives, ships, etc. 
required beyond those already on order, and for a clearer definition 
of the phrase ‘to maintain India’s internal economy and production 
Capacity at suitable levels’. The problems involved were so compli- 
cated and had such wide repercussions that it was to be a long time 
before any action could be taken. 

The fact that India’s internal economy was reaching breaking 
point was shown only too clearly during the autumn of 1943 when 
hoarding of grain and other commodities became prevalent. This, 
coupled with a partial failure of the main crops, caused famine in 
various parts of India. Bengal, where the staple food was rice, was 
the most affected. Matters became so serious that at the end of 
October the Viceroy had to ask for military aid to relieve distress. 
Auchinleck appointed Lieut.-General A.G.O.M. Mayne as Supreme 
Military Liaison Officer between the Bengal Government and the 
military authorities, and Major-General A. V. T. Wakely as Director 
of Movement of Civil Supplies working under the Bengal Govern- 
ment, to organize the collection and transport of supplies to main 
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distribution centres in Bengal. A field organization, under command 
of Major-General D. Stuart, was set up to assist the civil authorities 
to distribute supplies throughout the area and to provide medical 
relief.1 Within a fortnight these measures began to show promising 
results. Though the situation was still serious, the despatch of relief 
supplies to the affected areas had been doubled, public confidence in 
the ability of the authorities to cope with the situation had been 
partly restored and the price of food grains and other foodstuffs had 
fallen substantially. But it was to be months before the situation 
returned to normal. 

The problem of increasing the capacity of the lines of communica- 
tion to Assam was also examined during the autumn by the civil and 
military transportation authorities in accordance with Auchinleck’s 
directive of the 7th, as amended by the directive to the Supreme 
Commander of the 21st August.? The examination was based on the 
estimated load by the end of 1944 and on the assumption that the 
British o pipelines already in hand would be completed in 1944, 
and that those authorized at Quadrant would, when completed, 
supply the Ledo Road and its eventual extension into China. The 
estimated load was: stores, 1,800 tons a day for Air Transport 
Command, 3,000 for the Ledo Road and 2,500 for the Imphal Road, 
making a total of 7,300 tons a day; oil, 1,200 tons a day for use by 
Air Transport Command at airfields in north-east Assam and 500 
tons from Chittagong to the southern end of the pipeline at Chan- 
dranthpur, pending the construction of a pipeline between these two 
points, making a total of 9,000 tons a day.’ 

The river route could not be easily developed since the extra 
vessels required could neither be produced in India nor be provided 
from elsewhere in time. It was therefore planned to load it only to its 
existing capacity (1,500 tons of stores and 300 tons of oil a day from 
Calcutta and 300 tons of bulk oil from Dhubri to Dibrugarh and 
Neamati) and to expand the capacity of the Parbatipur—Tinsukia 
railway from its existing capacity of 3,400 tons a day to 6,900 tons 
(5,800 tons of stores and 1,100 tons of oil). This involved increasing 
the train paths from the existing fourteen to twenty-nine a day each 
way between Parbatipur and Dimapur, and to twenty-two beyond 
Dimapur to Mariani. To make this possible it was proposed that the 
broad gauge line southwards and the metre gauge line eastwards 
from Parbatipur should be doubled, and general improvements 
made in railway equipment and terminal facilities. It was also pro- 
posed that a bridge should be built over the Brahmaputra River at 
Amingaon and that the Assam Access Road from Siliguri to 

1 It included a brigade headquarters, eight battalions, a number of medical units and 
about one hundred medical and hygiene officers. 


2 See Appendix 1. 
3 See Sketch 12, page 328, and Appendix 5. 
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Jogighopa should be completed so that the number of transhipment 
points on the existing route could be reduced and time and man- 
power saved. Some 4,400 tons a day would, however, still have to be 
transferred from the broad gauge to the metre gauge at Parbatipur 
and, in order to act as a buffer and avoid delays to both systems, a 
transit cstablishment capable of handling this tonnage with storage 
accommodation for fifteen days (88,000 tons) would have to be 
built there. 

These plans for the development of the Assam railways called for 
large quantities of steel, railway stores and equipment and the 
allocation of considerable engineering resources and labour, all of 
which were scarce. It was evident that they could not be carried 
out all at once and that it would be a long time before results could 
be expected. The development programme was therefore divided 
into two stages: the first, to be completed by October 1944, giving 
an estimated capacity of 4,400 tons a day; the second, to be com- 
pleted by January 1946, to bring the capacity to the Combined 
Chiefs of Staffs’ target of 7,300 tons a day.! 

Meanwhile the capacity of the Assam lines of communication 
which by the end of October had reached 3,200 tons a day was 
clearly insufficient to meet the demands of the airlift and operation 
‘Tarzan’, as well as to overcome the backlog caused by the Damodar 
floods. Since the contemplated long-term improvement would 
provide only 4,400 tons a day by October 1944, and no further 
increase of any sort could be expected till February 1944 when the 
completion of the pipeline from Chandranathpur to Dimapur would 
free train paths, some means had to be found of making an immediate 
increase in the capacity. 

At Quadrant the United States Chiefs of Staff had offered to 
place some American railway units at the disposal of the Supreme 
Commander for use on the Assam railways. After discussion in 
September and early October, the War Office and General Auchin- 
leck agreed that these railway units would be most welcome provided 
that they worked under the existing central control of the Indian 
railways. But, in view of possible political repercussions and the 
confusion inherent in a change-over, which might temporarily 
reduce the capacity, they asked that the units should be held in 
reserve till the end of the 1943-44 operational season, when the 
whole matter of the operation of the Assam railways would be 
reviewed. They could then be introduced if necessary. 

During the conference at Chungking between Mountbatten and 
the Generalissimo early in October,? Somervell had expressed his 
conviction that the Assam lines of communication were capable of an 


1 See Appendix 5. 
1 See pages 11-13. 
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immediate increase and had held out hopes to the Generalissimo 
that the airlift would reach a total of 13,000 tons a month by April 
1944. On the 23rd October an inter-command (S.E.A.C.—India) 
meeting was held to consider Somervell’s proposals for achieving 
this increase. Somervell said that he was prepared to send 5,500 
American railway troops by passenger ship immediately, and pro- 
posed that the Assam railway should be militarized from Parbatipur 
to Tinsukia. The improved operation of the railway under military 
control, together with a number of minor proposals for reorganizing 
the handling of goods at the ferries and a departure from the normal 
commercial methods of running, should, he thought, result in 
increasing the capacity by 500 tons a day almost immediately, 
working up to an eventual 2,700 tons a day. This would bring the 
total to 5,900 tons a day without having to undertake the proposed 
large engineering programme. The immediate increase of 500 tons 
a day in the capacity of the railway would make a further 5,000 tons 
a month available for the airlift, and the figures he had mentioned 
to the Generalissimo would then be reached without interference 
with the contemplated operations. 

Mountbatten said that in view of the grave issues involved he 
would have to press for a fifty per cent. increase in the capacity of the 
railway by the 1st April 1944 and that, unless the Indian authorities 
could guarantee such an increase, he would have to recommend that 
the railways forward of Parbatipur should be operated by the 
Americans, who were confident that the increase in capacity could be 
achieved. Auchinleck agreed to investigate, with the help of experts 
from Britain and America, the way in which part of the Assam rail- 
way could be handed over to the control of the American units, the 
date by which the additional 500 tons a day could be carried, the 
possibility of a fifty per cent. increase by the rst April 1944 and the 
necessity for American help to overcome weak links 1n the system. 

Before this examination was completed further discussions with 
the Indian railway authorities and Mountbatten’s staff took place, 
and on the 5th November Auchinleck told the Chiefs of Staff that 
he had come to the conclusion that the introduction of American 
control during the operational season need not cause dislocation and 
that he was now satisfied that, if it were introduced gradually, dis- 
content among railway staff could be avoided. He was impressed, he 
said, by Somervell’s guarantee and therefore recommended, as did 
the Government of India, that the American offer should be accepted 
and the troops moved as soon as possible. On the 14th November the 
offer was accepted; a week later Washington told the Chiefs of Staff 
that the railway units and their equipment would sail from the 
United States on the roth December and that an advance party of 
fifteen officers would be flown to India. 





CHAPTER III 


"THE INDIAN ARMY PREPARES 


FOR 1943-1944 
(September- November 1943) 


See Maps 2, 3, 10 and 14 and Sketch 12 


HILE operations were being planned and measures 
taken to prepare India as a base and improve the line of 
communications to the north-east frontier, General 
Auchinleck was preparing the Army in India for its coming offensive 
TOle. He knew that before any offensive could be launched the morale 
©f the Army in India, which had been badly shaken by the failures 
4m Arakan,! would have to be restored. He reorganized and enlarged 
the Intelligence School at Karachi,? which had up to that time con- 
©€ntrated on the study of the German and Italian armies more than 
Of the Japanese. He appointed as Commandant, Colonel G. T. 
Wards, an officer who had a thorough knowledge of Japanese 
©rganization and training and who spoke their language and 
Understood their mentality. Before long, trained intelligence officers 
With an up-to-date knowledge of Japanese methods were posted to 
©rmations in contact with the enemy and, for the first time since 
1941, information from enemy sources could be properly collated. 
Auchinleck ordered the recommendations of the Infantry Com- 
Miuttee, India, to be put into effect so as to bring the training of 
Yitish and Indian infantry to the necessary high standard, and to 
€nsure that a flow of properly trained reinforcements was available 
tO replace casualties from sickness or enemy action.’ He impressed 
9n all commanders of formations in contact with the enemy the 
1M portance of constant patrolling and the need to organize carefully- 
Planned raids and ambushes in order to give the troops confidence 
4Mqcdi a sense of moral superiority over the Japanese and to kill the 
Myth of Japanese invincibility, bred of the enemy’s hitherto unbroken 
'©Cord of success. Before being sent to the front, all new formations 
Which had not been in action were given battle training in jungle 
Warfare under realistic conditions. 


ee et 
a ace Volume II, Chapter XX. 
= >t Map 10, page 384. 
"This committee sat in June 1943. See Volume II, Chapter XXIII. 
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More was needed, however, than training and the building-up of 
confidence to restore the morale of the army. Soldiers who are not 
physically fit or who are discontented with their lot have no stomach 
for battle. Auchinleck therefore began to improve the welfare, health 
and feeding of the army. 

During 1942 the welfare of both British and Indian troops had 
perforce been somewhat neglected. Yet with soldiers of any nationality 
separated from their families and often employed on boring and 
uncongenial tasks away from the scene of action, sometimes in lonely 
and depressing surroundings, properly organized welfare services are 
of particular importance. British troops in India, far from their 
homes and their families, had begun to feel they were part of a for- 
gotten army, while Indian troops were unsettled by the deterioration 
of the economic situation and consequent inflation which made it 
difficult for their families to meet the cost of living. The lot of the 
former could be bettered only by an improvement in the welfare 
services and by the introduction of some scheme whereby men who 
had been long away from Britain could be sent home and replaced by 
others, the lot of the latter by an adjustment of pay and allowances 
designed to meet the changed economic conditions, and by addi- 
tional welfare facilities. By August 1943 welfare officers had been 
appointed to all formations and most of the larger units, and great 
efforts had been made to organize supplies of such items as books, 
games, sports gear and gramophones, to establish canteens and leave 
centres and to arrange concert parties and the showing of films. 
Voluntary organizations also gave devoted service to improve the 
lot of the soldier. The important work of family welfare was 
organized by a special staff of the S.S.A.F.A. which included a legal 
aid section set up in Calcutta. A scheme, introduced in 1942, whereby 
British troops could be sent back to Britain as shipping permitted 
after five years abroad, was brought up-to-date and speeded up. An 
increase in the pay of Indian troops was authorized towards the end 
of the year. By the time that S.E.A.C. was set up much had been 
accomplished with the very meagre resources then available, but 
much still remained to be done. 

The maintenance of health in the forward areas and on the lines of 
communication was a pressing problem, since the exigencies of the 
campaign made it necessary for men to live and fight in malarial and 
typhus-infected areas. Added to this, dysentery was endemic and the 
heat and humidity of the monsoon aggravated the prevalent skin 
diseases. During the monsoon of 1943 for every wounded man of the 
Eastern Army admitted to hospital there were one hundred and 
twenty sick. Hospitals were overcrowded, doctors and nurses were 
overworked and none could be spared from other theatres of war. 
Both equipment and drugs required for the suppression of malaria 
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were scarce. During the summer and autumn of 1943 much was done 
to reduce the incidence of disease: anti-malarial discipline was 
tightened up and, in areas where malaria was endemic, specially 
traimed units carried out anti-malarial measures at staging points 
along the lines of communication and at hospitals, depots and rein- 
forcerment camps.! These measures, together with increased supplies 
of ina proved suppressive drugs, appreciably reduced the incidence of 
mala ria but disease remained a more deadly foe than the enemy until 
1944 when the measures adopted produced their full results. 

Thhe feeding of the vastly expanded army was a highly complex 
problem. Not only were there inadequate reserves of foodstuffs in 
the Country, but the army and its huge non-combatant labour force 
com >osed of men of diverse race, caste and religion, often subject to 
stim gent restrictions as to what they could eat, could have no 
standard ration scale. Moreover, the many different types of rations 
had to be sent over vast distances to Assam and eastern Bengal. 
Theoretically the ration scales were adequate, but the difficulties of 
Supplying meat, eggs and vegetables resulted in substitutes being 
USed and the actual ration was often unappetizing and monotonous. 

_Giet of pumpkin, bully beef and soya link (an unpalatable sausage 
W1th a high content of soya bean meal, which was the invariable 
Substitute for commodities in short supply) is calculated to try the 
COnstitution and temper of even the toughest soldier. 

The most difficult problem was to ensure the supply of fresh meat 
tO the troops on the north-east frontier. Train loads of cattle, sheep 
4nd goats were at first sent to the Assam and Arakan fronts from 
C€ntral India, but the distance involved, the unavoidable transfer 

Om one train to another at the break of gauge and, in places, the 
long trek by road made the delivery of sufficient numbers in good 
COndition so infrequent that this method had to be abandoned. To 
feed the British troops, arrangements were then made to import 

©zZen meat from Australia and New Zealand, for which cold storage 
‘Pace was requisitioned in Calcutta. Plans were made to provide 
COld storage plants, fed by refrigerated rail and motor trucks, at key 
POimts on the lines of communication and in the forward areas. But 

€fore an efficient distribution scheme could be organized the prob- 
lem was solved by air transport as it became available in 1944. To 
Meet the requirements of the Indian troops, plants for the dehydra- 
"0m of suitable meat were set up and some dehydrated meats 
'M ported, but the supply did not meet the demand. Vegetables were 
8©Own and duck farms established in the forward areas to provide 

©sh vegetables and eggs, particularly for hospitals. 


Mobile malaria treatment units established close behind the forward divisions 

WOided light cases having to be sent to casualty clearing stations and so being struck off 

© Strength of their units. This system ensured that men returned to their units with the 
um of delay. 
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Early in September 1943 Auchinleck set to work to create Special 

Force (the name given to the L.R.P. organization to be under Win- 

gate’s command).! He estimated that, allowing for a tenth of the 

infantry from 7oth British Division proving unsuitable for L.R.P. 

duties, there would be a deficiency of about one thousand men after 

the transfer of all nine battalions together with their available rein-— 
forcements. He therefore proposed to transfer to L.R.P. duties one 

battalion (7th Leicesters) from elsewhere in India, convert one 

artillery regiment of the division to infantry and to call for volunteers 

from other British units, keeping the remaining two artillery regi- 

ments of the division intact to meet the operational requirements of 
his active corps. In telling the War Office and Air Ministry of these 

proposals, he asked the former to send to India thirty staff officers, 

sixty-four engineer and fifty infantry officers and one hundred and 

fifty signals officers and men, and the latter to send two hundred and 

fifty officers and men to work the R.A.F. wireless sets required by the 

L.R.P. organization. 

The War Office replied that requests for officers and men from 
the United Kingdom had already been made by Wingate, then in 
London, and would in general be complied with. Wingate had told 
them that a proportion of men in the two existing L.R.P. brigades 
would have to be replaced; they had also learnt (presumably again 
from Wingate) that most of the infantry of 7oth Division was not up 
to the required physical standard, but that the artillery and armoured 
corps units not immediately required for current operations con- 
tained a large proportion of high category men. Since the most 
important rdle in the reduced campaign for 1944 was that of the 
L.R.P. forces, they should have the best troops from the first. There- 
fore, though the War Office appreciated Auchinleck’s desire to keep 
artillery units for other purposes, they instructed him to make the 
entire division available for selection for L.R.P. duties. 

Auchinleck assured the War Office that every effort was being 
made to produce an efficient L.R.P. force. He pointed out that the 
information given them about the 7oth Division was incorrect: it had 
considerable battle experience and the standard of its infantry was 
high. Moreover, he said, the War Office had entirely failed to 
appreciate the situation since, quite apart from the formations 
required for amphibious operations whose scope was not yet settled, 
at least six divisions supported by armour would be operating in 
addition to Wingate’s force. He thus implied that he could employ 
all the artillery and armoured units that were available, and that he 
wished to keep them intact. 

Nevertheless, in accordance with his instructions, he placed the 
whole of 7oth Division and 7th Leicesters at the disposal of Special 


1 See pages 5-6. 
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Force. After the transfer of all those considered fit for the arduous 
duties in an L.R.P. group, it was found by October that there would 
still be a deficiency of 1,850 men. To make this good, Auchinleck 
transferred another British battalion (2nd Duke of Wellington’s), 
some 600 men from static anti-aircraft units and two armoured 
regiments (26th Hussars and 163rd R.A.C.).1 He also agreed to 
volurn teers, particularly officers, being accepted from all British units 
throu ghout India for service in Special Force. These transfers were in 
addition to the three battalions drafted to 77th Brigade after its 
returxa from operations in Burma. The raising of Special Force, on 
the Scale demanded by Wingate and approved by the Chiefs of 
Staff, thus cost India Command one complete British division, eight 
other- major units (the numerical equivalent of nearly another 
division) and many volunteers from units throughout the army in 
India. Some 200 officers and nearly 400 specialists had also to be 
sent from the United Kingdom. 
Wingate, now promoted to Major-General, returned to India on 
© 16th September. He immediately set to work to organize Special 
F ©rce (3rd Indian Division). The time was short and he threw himself 
'Mto his task with his usual energy. It was far from easy for him to get 
What he wanted since many of the specialists as well as the stores he 
'€q uired were scarce and there was a long delay in the arrival of the 
Q€w weapons which he had been promised while in the United 
States. He had, too, to overcome the natural disinclination on the 
Part of General and Air Headquarters, India, to feed into a force, 
€nlarged on orders from London far beyond what they considered 
N€cessary or advisable, reserves which were badly needed by 14th 
‘rimy for the forthcoming operations. Wingate’s insistence that in 
his force and his alone lay hope of victory, his disparaging remarks 
°m the value of normally organized infantry, armoured and para- 
Chute formations, his brusque manner often bordering on rudeness 
4nd even insubordination and his reiterated complaints that his 
Plans were being deliberately baulked, tended to make enemies of 
Ose who were doing their best to co-operate with him. This did not 
‘ase his task. Yet by his drive and importunity he organized and 
aimed Special Force in the short time available, despite an attack 
of typhoid fever which laid him low for some weeks. 
_ The new British contribution to Special Force was concentrated 
im the Central Provinces by the 25th October and was joined by 3rd 
(WA.) Brigade on the 15th November. An intensive training pro- 
8¥Aarmme was then arranged to ensure that 16th, 77th and 111th 





Th In order to free two units for L.R.P. duties, 251st Indian Tank Brigade was disbanded. 


R = 5th Horse (Probyn’s) and gth Royal Deccan Horse replaced 26th Hussars and 163rd 
-A.C, in 255th Indian Armoured Brigade (part of 44th Indian Armoured Division), 
8nd 3rd Carabiniers was transferred to 2 54th Indian Tank Brigade. 
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Brigades would be ready for operations by the 15th January 1944 and 
the remaining brigades (14th, 23rd and 3rd West African) by the 
15th April. Much of the special equipment ordered by Wingate 
before he returned to India did not, however, reach the force till the 
three leading brigades had arrived in Assam in January 1944.! 

At Quadrant, on Mountbatten’s suggestion, the American Chiefs 
of Staff had agreed to form an L.R.P. group.? They had also promised 
to raise a special air unit to assist in the maintenance of L.R.P. groups 
and increase their mobility by providing an airlift for them over 
difficult country where there was no tactical advantage in surface 
penetration. The L.R.P. unit—5307th Composite Unit (Provisional) 
—which became known as ‘Merrill’s Marauders’ after its commander 
Brigadier-General F. D. Merrill, arrived in India at the end of 
October and began to train with Wingate’s force, although it was not 
incorporated in it. The special air unit, which became known as 
No. 1 Air Commando, was formed early in September. It was a self- 
contained unit equipped with helicopters and gliders in addition to 
fighter, bomber, transport and light aircraft.? It was due to be con- 
centrated and ready for operations in India by the end of 1943. 


The maintenance by air of L.R.P. brigades operating deep in the 
centre of Burma, and possibly of an isolated division in the Indaw— 
Katha area, set India Command a number of administrative prob- 
lems.4 Air supply during the retreat from Burma had depended 
largely on improvisation. An air supply unit had been hurriedly 
formed from Army Service Corps and Pioneer units. Working in 
close co-operation with 31 Squadron R.A.F. and 2 Troop Carrier 
Squadron U.S.A.A.F., and using the small stock of parachutes 
available, it had fed and maintained refugees leaving Burma and 
part of V Chinese Army withdrawing to India. This scratch organiza- 
tion had then been used to maintain outlying detachments whose 
land communications had been cut by the 1942 monsoon. 

As a result of the lessons learnt on these pioneering operations, 
India Command began towards the end of 1942 to improve supply 
dropping equipment and in December formed an Air Supply Train- 
ing Centre at Chaklala (near Rawalpindi) to raise and train air 
supply units from the R.I.A.S.C., modelled on the earlier improvised 
unit. No. 1 Air Supply Company, R.1.A.S8.C., was ready in time to 
form part of the organization which maintained 77th (L.R.P.) 


1 This equipment included Piats (projectors infantry anti-tank) and flame throwers. 

* See Volume II, Chapter XXVI. 

3 No. 1 Air Commando consisted of thirty (P. 51) Mustang fighter-bombers, twelve 
(B. 25) Mitchell medium bombers, thirteen (C. 47) Dakotas and twelve (C. 46) Com- 
mando transport aircraft, one hundred (L. 5) light aircraft, six helicopters and two- 
hundred and twenty-five gliders. 

‘See Map 3, page 33. 
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Brigade during its operations in northern Burma in the spring of 
1943.7 
The function of an air supply company was to receive stores at the 
airfield, pack them in special containers, stow them (with parachutes 
attached) in the aircraft and, in co-operation with the aircrews, 
eect them over the dropping zone. A number of these units were 
raised during 1943 and by the autumn five were stationed at airfields 
in castern Bengal. The roth U.S.A.A.F. simultaneously set up a 
similar organization under the United States Services of Supply, 
consis ting of air supply detachments at base airfields in Assam with 
centr] control at Dinjan.? British and American organizations, how- 
ever, -worked separately under their own administrative services. 
the operations contemplated for 1943-44 depended largely on 
air Supply, it was evident that a very large number of parachutes 
would be required. On the rst October 1943 Auchinleck estimated 
at 92,500 standard 18-foot parachutes would be needed each 
mOnath up to the end of 1943, rising to 132,000 in January and 200,000 
nN February 1944.3 The production of parachutes in India had begun 
On a small scale in 1941 but by October 1943 only some 35,000 a 
™Onth were being turned out. It was believed that, at the expense of 
€ civil economy, this output could be increased to some 65,000 a 
™Onth by February 1944. If a large number of sewing machines were 
'™ ported and considerable inroads made into the supply of cotton 
OF civil requirements (which would aggravate the existing inflationary 
t€mdencies) the output could be raised to only some 132,000 by the 
©nd of March. Indigenous production, even if pushed to the utmost 
1miuits, could not therefore meet the foreseeable demands and, if the 
©Perations were to be carried out, parachutes would have to be 
Obtained from elsewhere, but Auchinleck was told by the War 
ffice on the goth October that the prospect of obtaining them in 
any quantity from sources outside India was remote. Mountbatten 
thereupon took the matter up with the Chiefs of Staff and, since 
Ndia’s production would fall short of requirements for the period 
YrOm November 1943 to June 1944 by some 700,000 (including a 
T€serve of 300,000), he asked them to explore every possible external 
SOurce and to cancel the contracts India had entered into to supply 
Parachutes to the Middle East and elsewhere overseas.‘ As a result 
Of his appeal, some 68,000 parachutes were supplied from the 


a ee ee ee, 


= See Volume II, Chapter XVIII. 

See Sketch 12, page 328. 
2 te Promatcly twenty 18-foot cotton parachutes were required to drop one ton of 

es. 
oe On the initiative of 14th Army an order was placed in February 1944 for 175,000 
f foot parachutes made of hessian instead of cotton (known as parajutes) and in March 
©F_ 100,000 of an improved type. Both orders were completed by May, but the parajutes 
h A not prove to be entirely satisfactory, especially in wet weather; they were therefore 

as an emergency reserve. 
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United Kingdom and Canada. Although there were at times local 
shortages, the anticipated overall shortage did not materialize, for 
demands for parachutes fell short of the estimated figures and produc- 
tion in India was stepped up from 61,000 in January. to 231,000 in 
December 1944, the total production over the year being 1.9 
million. 


During the autumn of 1943 Auchinleck made a number of changes 
in the organization and distribution of his forces and in the chain of 
command within India. Plans, based on the experience of the Arakan 
campaign of 1942-43, were made to alter once again the composition 
of the Indian divisions. A divisional headquarters defence battalion 
was to be introduced in place of divisional and brigade defence and 
employment platoons; the brigade light reconnaissance battalions in 
a light division were to be replaced by one divisional light recon- 
naissance battalion; one artillery regiment in each division was to be 
reorganized as a jungle field regiment, and equipped with 3.7-inch 
howitzers and 3-inch mortars, to give artillery support to the infantry 
in places where 25-pounder guns could not be used. Vehicles with less 
mobility than four-wheel drive 15 cwt. trucks were to be eliminated 
and the total number reduced to a minimum, only those which were 
required for the transport of essential fighting equipment being 
retained. Changes affecting the type and weight of equipment, the 
number and grouping of troops and the ranks of junior commanders 
were proposed for many formations and units.} 

In preparation for the establishment of S.E.A.C. and the policy of 
relieving the Commander-in-Chief in India of responsibility for 
operations, Eastern Army was abolished on the 15th October. The 
14th Army, under command of General Slim, was formed and took 
over its operational tasks and the security of Assam and Bengal east 
of the Meghna River. Eastern Command, India, was revived, under 
command of General Mayne, and became responsible for the 
internal security of Bihar, Orissa and Bengal west of the Meghna 
River. The 14th Army was eventually to be subordinate to S.E.A.C. 
through 11th Army Group, commanded by General Giffard.? 


Meanwhile, as the monsoon abated, land and air activity had 
increased all along the north-eastern frontier. On the Arakan front, 
7th Indian Division (Major-General F. W. Messervy) had relieved 
26th Indian Division by the end of September and was disposed with 


1 See Appendix 6. 
* The 11th Army Group was to be formed in Delhi at the same time as S.E.A.C. 
Headquarters was established. 
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114th Brigade (Brigadier M. R. Roberts) in the Kalapanzin valley 
and 89th Brigade (Brigadier J. C. Martin) west of the Mayu Range.! 
On the ist November, Headquarters XV Corps (Lieut.-General 
A. F. P. Christison) assumed control of operations in Arakan,? and 
5th Imdian Division (Major-General H. R. Briggs) began, on the 
gth, to take over the front west of the Mayu Range from 7th Division, 
which then concentrated in the Kalapanzin valley. The leading 
brigacles of 5th and 7th Divisions steadily infiltrated forward and by 
mid-INlovember were in contact with the Japanese outposts on a 
general line from Zeganbyin across the range to the point where the 
Ngake-yedauk Chaung joins the Kalapanzin River, four miles south of 
Taurn g Bazar. Until a motor road had been built across Ngakyedauk 
Pass, 3th Division could be supplied only by pack mule across Goppe 
Pass aand by sampan down the Kalapanzin River, and had to leave 
all its field artillery and motor transport west of the Mayu Range. 

Soon therefore as 5th Division began to arrive and there was 
adequate strength to defend the pass, work on the construction of this 
TOad began. 

On the Central front, goth Indian Division (Gracey), which had 
been relieved by 11th East African (E.A.) Division in Ceylon and 
COncentrated at Ranchi, began to arrive in IV Corps area in October 
4nd _ relieved 23rd Indian Division (Roberts). The rooth Brigade was 

1Sposed with a battalion at Mombi and the rest of the brigade in 
the Kabaw Valley south of Tamu. The 80th Brigade was along the 

u_ River east and north-east of Tamu.® The 32nd Brigade had not 
yet reached Assam. The move into the Kabaw Valley was not 
°Pposed by the Japanese who continued to hold their monsoon 
POsitions on the general line Yazagyo—Mawlaik. The 23rd Indian 

Avision, on relief, concentrated at Imphal and became IV Corps 
Te€serve. 

Early in October the Japanese began to advance into the Chin 

ills. The Chin Hills Battalion delayed them as best it could but, 
although some of the Chin Levies remained staunch, others had to 

disarmed and sent back to their villages. During the month 63rd 
Brigade (Brigadier A. E. Cumming, V.C.) obtained identifications 
2 the Fort White-—Kennedy Peak area which indicated that the 
J “Panese had elements of at least two and possibly three regiments 
i the Kalemyo area. By the beginning of November the Japanese 
haq occupied Haka and Falam and had established two strong- 
POints within six miles of the Kennedy Peak—Fort White road, from 
Which they could not be dislodged. Anxious about the security of 
Seg ee ewe et ee er ee 


* See Map 2, page 5. One brigade of 26th Division remained temporarily under 
Tammand of 7th Division till the arrival of 33rd Brigade (Brigadier F. J. Loftus- 
Qttenham) at the end of October. The 26th Division then became 14th Army Reserve. 

a 7+ V Corps was temporarily commanded by Lomax till the middle of November. 
See Map 3, page 33. 
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Fort White which lay at the end of a tenuous line of communication 
from Kennedy Peak running parallel with the southern end of the 
Kabaw Valley held by the Japanese, Cumming asked for an extra 
battalion and was sent one from 23rd Division. The 63rd Brigade 
was then disposed with two battalions in the Kennedy Peak area, 
one as a garrison to Fort White and one guarding the road to it from 
Kennedy Peak. 

As soon as Scoones (IV Corps) realized that the Japanese advance 
into the Chin Hills area was in strength, he ordered Headquarters 
17th Division and 48th Brigade to move forward from Shillong. 
Divisional headquarters reached Tiddim on the roth November and 
the leading unit of 48th Brigade on the 15th. On the 13th, however, 
although an attack on Fort White was repulsed, strong enemy 
columns succeeded in establishing themselves on the track between 
Fort White and Kennedy Peak and could not be driven off. Early on 
the 14th Cumming ordered his forward troops to withdraw to the 
ridge between Vangte and Kennedy Peak, and the garrison of Fort 
White to withdraw across country that night. The withdrawals were 
unopposed and the enemy made no attempt to follow up. 

On the Northern front a regiment of 38th Chinese Division, 
moving forward to cover the construction of the road to the Hukawng 
Valley, was held up at the end of October by advanced parties of a 
regiment of 18th Division near the junction of the Tanai and Tarung 
Rivers, some twenty-four miles east of Shingbwiyang.! Although it 
drove in some of the Chinese outposts, an enemy counter-attack 
early in November failed and by the middle of the month there was 
a temporary stalemate on this front. In the Fort Hertz area the 
Kachin Levies began guerilla operations against Japanese outposts 
screening Myitkyina. 

The situation on the north-eastern frontier when the Supreme 
Commander assumed control of operations on the 16th November 
was that on every sector of the 700-mile long front from Arakan to 
Fort Hertz the Allies were in contact with the enemy. In Arakan 
XV Corps was in the process of concentration and had three brigades 
(one of 5th and two of 7th Division) in close contact with the enemy 
outpost linc. The 26th Division was in reserve, and 81st (W.A.) 
Division, less the brigade allotted to Special Force, was shortly to 
join the corps. On the Central front IV Corps had 17th Division in 
contact with the enemy in the Tiddim area, 2oth Division in the 
Kabaw Vallcy and 23rd Division in reserve. On the Northern front, 
two regiments of 38th Chinese Division were in contact with the 
enemy sixty miles across the Burma border, with the remainder of 
the division and 22nd Chinese Division in reserve. Intelligence 
reports indicated that in mid-November the Japanese had five 


1 See Map 14, page 452. The Chindwin in its upper reaches is known as the Tanai River. 
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divisions deployed in Burma: 55th Division on the Arakan front, 31st 
and 33rd Divisions on the Central front from Tamanthi to the Falam 
area, ¥ th Division on the Northern front and 56th Division on the 
Salween front.) 


In the autumn of 1943 the Japanese air force still held the initiative 
and, S@ long as it remained based beyond the reach of Allied fighters 
and had a wide selection of forward airfields from which to operate, 
was fre to choose both the time and place for its attacks. It was there- 
fore a constant threat to the air route to China and could harass 
airfielcls, communications and other military objectives in Bengal 
and Assam. 

The Allied air forces in north-east India had to protect all these 
targets and at the same time disrupt enemy communications in 
Burma, give close support to the land forces on a 700-mile front and 
Provide air supply wherever needed. To do all these tasks required 
MOYre aircraft than were available. They were handicapped by a 
Warming system which was only partly effective since there were 
Marty places where the intervening mountains made radar warning 
IMPossible. If they were to succeed, it was clearly essential that the 

4Pa nese air force should first be neutralized. Operations to that end 
©refore became of first importance. 
e Japanese decided to use their air force in Burma to neutralize, 
a fi ar as possible, offensive action by the Allied air forces. They gave 
Priority to attacks on Allied air bases and airfields used by transport 
‘rcraft operating the India—China ferry route. Towards the end of 
<tober they began a series of raids, usually by some twenty bombers 
With fighter escort, against airfields in north-east India, such as 
Sartala, Feni, Kumbhirgram, Palel and Imphal. Later they attacked 
© docks at Chittagong and the line of communication to Arakan in 
© Bawli Bazar—Cox’s Bazar area. Casualties and military damage 
Were slight, but at some places civilian labour disappeared. 
About the same time there was a considerable increase in enemy 
air reconnaissance over the Bay of Bengal, as well as by flying-boats 
%€r Ceylon and Madras and by photographic reconnaissance air- 
Taft over north-east India at too high an altitude to be intercepted 
Y EXurricanes. Early in November the first Spitfire fighters arrived 
fom the United Kingdom and three of the Hurricane squadrons 
Were re-armed with these aircraft. The first Spitfire squadron to 
©Omme operational (615 Squadron) was moved forward to Chittagong 


Sa nc eee eg he nn Se 
; ae ds¢ Japanese had in fact six divisions in Burma at this time for 54th Division had arrived 
@AGl_ Was in the coastal area south of Akyab. A seventh division (15th) was beginning to 

pea Overland from Siam to join 15th Army. 
Or organization of the Japanese air force in Burma in November 1943 sce Appendix 7. 
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and, within a week of arrival, intercepted and shot down three high- 
altitude reconnaissance aircraft. Thereafter enemy reconnaissance 
flights over southern Bengal ceased. 

The early Spitfires were not equipped with long-range fuel tanks 
and their short range restricted them primarily to a defensive réle.* 
Although their advent greatly strengthened the defence, the air 
situation still remained unsatisfactory and, when S.E.A.C. took over 
control of operations, neither side could claim air superiority, 
although the Allies considerably outnumbered the Japanese. 


1 It was not until early in 1944 that long-range fighters arrived in India—first American 
Lightnings (P.38) and Mustangs (P.51) and later British Beaufighters. 


CHAPTER IV 


SOUTH-EAST ASIA COMMAND 
TAKES OVER 
(November 1943) 


See Maps 10 and 14 


T midnight on the 15th-16th November 1943 S.E.A.C. 
came formally into being at New Delhi and Acting-Admiral 


Lord Louis Mountbatten became Supreme Allied Com- 
Mander, South-East Asia, taking over from General Sir Claude 
Auchinleck, the Commander-in-Chief in India, responsibility for the 
Onduct of all operations against Japan which were based on India 
and Ceylon and within the boundaries of S.E.A.C.1. By agreement 
between the Supreme Commander and the Government of India, 

Sam and Bengal east of the Meghna River were also temporarily 
P*acCed under Mountbatten’s operational control.? 

Lieut.-General J. W. Stilwell (U.S. Army) was appointed Deputy 

UPreme Allied Commander; Admiral Sir James Somerville (Com- 
Mamnder-in-Chief, Eastern Fleet), Naval Commander-in-Chief; 
General Sir George Giffard, Commander-in-Chief, 11th Army 

FOup; and Air Chief Marshal Sir Richard Peirse, who had been the 

Officer Commanding-in-Chief, India, Air Commander-in-Chief. 
Although on paper this organization appears comparatively straight- 
°Fward, there were in fact several anomalies and complications 
Which tended to militate against its efficient working and against 

Tmonious co-operation between its various components. 

On becoming Deputy Supreme Allied Commander, Stilwell 
rf€mmained Chief of Staff to Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, a post he 
had held since 1942, as well as Commanding General of all United 
States land and air forces allotted to the China theatre, the Indian 

€atre and those which happened to be in Burma; an area desig- 
lated by the Americans as the C.B.I. Theatre.3 All orders to Ameri- 
‘4m forces in India, including roth U.S.A.A.F., had therefore to 

Passed through him in the latter capacity. He was also commander 
the Chinese forces being raised and trained in India, and in this 
a ee he ee ee ee ee 

7 S-EAC. included the Indian Ocean between longitude 60 and 110 degrees east, 

2 6On, Burma, Siam, Malaya and Sumatra. See Map 10, page 384. 


Map 14, page 452. 
* See Volume II, pages 153-54. 
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capacity he was Commanding General of N.C.A.C. in which they 
were to operate. 

As Deputy Supreme Allied Commander Stilwell owed allegiance 
to Mountbatten and, in the latter’s absence from the theatre, 
became directly responsible to the Combined Chiefs of Staff through 
the British Chiefs of Staff. But as Commanding General, C.B.I. 
Theatre, he was directly responsible to the American Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. As Chief of Staff to the Supreme Commander of the China 
Theatre, he was responsible to Chiang Kai-shek. In this last capacity 
he had not only to consider Chinese interests but to urge acceptance 
of the Generalissimo’s views, even though they differed from those 
of S.E.A.C. As Deputy Supreme Commander S.E.A.C. he equally 
had to press Mountbatten’s views on the Generalissimo. Stilwell was 
therefore placed in a most anomalous position. This had been pointed 
out by the British at Quadrant, but the Americans had explained 
that, since politically all United States forces in China or in S.E.A.C. 
were regarded as being there for the sole purpose of supporting 
China, Stilwell’s appointment as Deputy Supreme Allied Com- 
mander was necessary to maintain close liaison with Chiang Kai- 
shek and thus get as much support as possible for operations in 
Burma. 

Admiral Somerville also had a dual responsibility since, when he 
became Naval Commander-in-Chief, S.E.A.C., he retained his 
appointment as Commander-in-Chief, Eastern Fleet. His total area 
of responsibility therefore covered areas outside as well as inside 
S.E.A.C. and included Aden, the Persian Gulf, the east coast of 
Africa and Madagascar. In all matters concerning the security and 
support of land campaigns and amphibious operations in South-East 
Asia, Somerville was subordinate to the Supreme Commander, but 
in all matters connected with the security of sea communications in 
the Indian Ocean, both inside and outside the area of S.E.A.C., he 
was directly responsible to the Admiralty. This led to a series of 
disagreements between Mountbatten and Somerville which, in 
November, was referred to the Prime Minister who ruled that, 
for all the purposes of S.E.A.C., the Naval Commander-in-Chief 
and all his forces were under the Supreme Commander, and 
therefore constituted a part of his Command. When any of the three 
Commanders-in-Chief sat in consultation with the Supreme Com- 
mander he had the power of overriding decision. In other words, 
within the limits and for the purposes of S.E.A.C., the Navy was on 
exactly the same footing as the Army and Air Force. 

To command the land forcesin S.E.A.C., General Giffard was 
appointed Commander-in-Chief of the newly-formed 11th Army 
Group. This comprised Ceylon Army Command and 14th Army 
which, under Slim, was responsible for the operational control of 
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British forces on the Arakan and Central fronts. Although Chiang- 
Kai-shek had agreed to place the American-trained Chinese for- 
mations allotted to the Northern front under Mountbatten’s overall 
command, he had stipulated that they must be directly controlled 
by Stilwell. Stilwell would not, however, agree to come under 
Giffard’s operational control, which would have been his logical 
position had the latter been an Allied land force Commander-in- 
Chief. Mountbatten, in his turn, was unwilling to assume direct 
réspOra sibility for one section of the front. Eventually a compromise, 
appro~ ed by the Prime Minister, the President and the Generalissimo, 
was Te@ached, whereby Stilwell agreed to place himself and his 

€sSe forces in Burma under the operational control of Slim 
persOrm ally until they reached Kamaing, when they would revert to 
Moun thatten’s direct control. Giffard’s command was therefore 
confined to British Commonwealth land forces in S.E.A.C. Thus, in 
theory, Slim owed allegiance to Giffard only in regard to the 14th 

y front and not the Northern front. In practice, however, Slim’s 
orders to Stilwell were based on Giffard’s directives for the campaign 
aS a whole. This compromise was made to work satisfactorily. The 
TeSPonsibility for formulating the general policy governing the 
oanization, equipment and training of all forces within the 

Unidaries of India Command assigned to S.E.A.C., including those 
which had not yet been actually transferred to his command, rested 
with Giffard but, as many formations had to be administered and 
Taimed by India Command, he and Auchinleck had to co-operate 
very closely. 

On becoming Air Commander-in-Chief, S.E.A.C., Air Marshal 
Peirse kept command of the one Dutch squadron and all the Com- 
MOn wealth air forces throughout India and Ceylon, with the excep- 
80m ofsome Royal Indian Air Force squadrons which were left under 
the Air Officer Commanding, India Command, for the defence of 
the INorth West Frontier.) All Royal Air Force units and establish- 
M€nts in India were then transferred from the Indian to the British 
“tablishment. Peirse became responsible for the policy for the 

“velopment of India, not only as a base for future air operations but 
4 @ training centre for the Allied air forces.2 He assumed command 
Ol all the Allied air force squadrons (other than American) in 
‘“™.A.C., including flying-boats, general reconnaissance and coastal 

ing force aircraft. The strategic control of aircraft operating 
"Er the sea was, however, vested in the Commander-in-Chief, 


Se Fa et en 
= On. the formation of Air Command, S.E.A., a small new Air Headquarters, India, 
48 formed to control and administer the Royal Indian Air Force. At this stage of its 
“Vvelopment the R.I.A.F. consisted of seven squadrons of which five (2, 3, 4, 6 and 8 
Squad rons) were placed at the disposal of S.E.A.C. by the Commander-in-Chief in India. 
bel — actual development and training were carried out by India Command on his 
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Eastern Fleet, and their operational control exercised by the Air 
Officer Commanding 222 Group R.A.F., with headquarters in 
Colombo. 

The roth U.S.A.A.F. came under the command of the Supreme 
Commander only through Stilwell as Commanding General, C.B.I. 
Theatre. Since in November 1943 one-third of the combat aircraft 
in S.E.A.C. belonged to the American formation, this chain of com- 
mand proved a source of embarrassment. Mountbatten considered 
it ‘was certain to entail an overlapping of effort—or, worse, gaps in 
our air defence; that it would lead to a lack of co-ordination, and an 
impairment of general efficiency,’ and that any of these might in a 
crisis have very serious consequences.! 

During the Sextant Conference in Cairo early in December,’ 
Mountbatten therefore discussed the matter informally with Air 
Chief Marshal Sir Charles Portal (Chief of the Air Staff) General 
G. C. Marshall (Chief of Staff U.S. Army) and General H. H. 
Arnold (Commanding General U.S. Army Air Force) who agreed 
that it was within his competence as a Supreme Commander to 
reorganize his command as he thought fit. Against the wishes of 
Stilwell, with whom Stratemeyer perforce agreed officially, he issued 
orders on the 12th December for the integration of the two air 
forces. Under the reorganization, Peirse became Allied Air Com- 
mander-in-Chief with Stratemeyer as his second-in-command. The 
latter was given the direct command of Eastern Air Command, 
which was formed to control those Allied air forces operating against 
the Japanese in Burma.’ The 14th U.S.A.A.F. in China remained as 
before under Stilwell, but the co-ordination of its air operations with 
those of Eastern Air Command was to be effected through Stilwell 
and Peirse at S.E.A.C. Headquarters. 

When the integration of the air forces took place, the Air Com- 
mander-in-Chief was made responsible under the Air Ministry for 
the air support of sea communications outside the boundaries of 
S.E.A.C., a position parallel to that of the Naval Commander-in- 
Chief. It was arranged that the Air Commander-in-Chief would 
work in the closest co-operation with the Naval Commander-in- 
Chief and that the disposition of the air forces to meet the strategic 
requirements of the Navy, in accordance with the maritime situation 
in the Indian Ocean as a whole, would be a matter for their mutual 
agreement.‘ 

Lieut.-General Sir Henry Pownall was appointed Chief of Staff 


1 Mountbatten Report, Section A para. 37. 

* For the conference see Chapter V. 

? The American Chiefs of Staff in accepting the integration of the British and American 
air forces in S.E.A.C. reserved the right to re-assign units of 1oth U.S.A.A.F. to 14th 
U.S.A.A.F. should their commitments in China make such a step necessary. 

4 The chain of command after the integration of the air forces is shown in Appendix 8. 
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to the Supreme Commander, with Major-General A. C. Wedemeyer 
(U.S. Army) as his deputy. Lieut.-General R. A. Wheeler (U.S. 
Army) became the Supreme Commander’s Principal Administrative 
Officer, with Major-General C. R. C. Lane as his deputy. Since 
S.E.A.C. was dependent for all administrative services in India on 
the work of the administrative staffs at General Headquarters, India, 
Moun tbatten requested that an officer should be appointed to co- 
ordina te administrative policy in India and act as an opposite number 
to Wheeler. This request was met and Lieut.-General Sir Wilfred 
Lindse}] was appointed Principal Administrative Officer, India. 

Air Marshal Sir Philip Joubert de la Ferté was appointed Deputy 
Chief of Staff (Information and Civil Affairs), Lieut.-General Sir 
Adriaxy Carton de Wiart, V.C. the Prime Minister’s and the Supreme 
Allie@ Commander’s representative with Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek, and Mr. J. Keswick political liaison officer with Chungking. 
Mr. ME. Dening became Chief Political Adviser, and Sir Archibald 
Rowlands Financial Adviser, to the Supreme Commander. 

Since the demands of the Supreme Allied Commander, based on 
°P€rational plans as they developed, might interfere with the 
COnmomy of India and so lessen its value as a base, a conflict of 
©P1Mion between the Supreme Commander and the Commander-in- 
Chieg in India over the question of priorities could easily arise. The 
Viceroy (Field-Marshal Lord Wavell), acting on behalf of the War 

a binet, and not in his statutory capacity of Governor General, was 
therefore given the authority to take such measures and issue such 
™Structions as he considered necessary to ensure harmonious co- 
°Pe€ration between the two commanders. To assist him in this, Sir 
Archibald Rowlands, in addition to being Financial Adviser to the 

UpPpreme Commander, was appointed Adviser to the Viceroy on 

ar Administration. 

« re Supreme Commander set up his own inter-Service and inter- 
Allied planning staff under his Chief of Staff. This became known 
4 the War Staff. Its functions were to prepare, in broad outline, 
@PPreciations, plans and directives within S.E.A.C., to co-ordinate 
P'ams and operations with those contemplated in adjacent theatres 
ancl to maintain liaison with the planning staffs of the three Com- 
MaA%aclers-in-Chief, in order to ensure that they were kept informed 
of the development of S.E.A.C. plans in their early stages. This 
‘Stem proved to have inherent disadvantages which, despite close 
liaison between the various planning staffs, soon made themselves 
4PParent, mainly because, as will be seen, the lack of a firm directive 

mm. the Chiefs of Staff to the Supreme Commander after the Sex- 
lant Conference made it increasingly difficult to draw a line between 
long-term and short-term plans. This aggravated the tendency which 
MEvitably existed for the work of the planning staff to overlap. 
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On the formation of S.E.A.C. the naval forces in the Indian Ocean 
consisted, apart from coastal forces, of the Eastern Fleet. This had 
been so reduced during 1943 by the demands from other theatres 
that it could only with difficulty act as a trade protection force. It 
consisted of one battleship—the Ramillies—one escort carrier, five 
cruisers of the 4th Cruiser Squadron, eleven destroyers, drawn from 
the 7th and r1th Destroyer Flotillas, and the 4th Submarine Flotilla 
which was being assembled at Ceylon.1 Owing to the shortage of 
escort vessels, of which there were only a dozen on the station, all 
the cruisers and destroyers were employed on escort duties. The only 
force which could be used offensively was the 4th Submarine 
Flotilla, of which five submarines had arrived in Ceylon from the 
Mediterranean. There were in addition a considerable number of 
landing craft of various types, most of which had been transferred 
from the Mediterranean after the successful invasion of Sicily. 

The surrender of Italy in September 1943 had freed a number of 
capital ships, and the Admiralty had ordered the battleships Queen 
Elizabeth and Valtant, the battle cruiser Renown, the aircraft carrier 
Illustrious and the aircraft carrier and repair ship Unicorn with seven 
destroyers to reinforce the Eastern Fleet in January 1944. They had 
directed that the battle squadron to be formed in the Indian Ocean 
should be known as the 1st Battle Squadron—a title which for years 
had been held by the British battle squadron in the Mediterranean. 
This change of title symbolized the transfer of British naval strength 
to the Far East. Admiral Somerville had moved his headquarters 
from Kilindini back to Colombo and Trincomalee was being built 
up as a fleet base.* 

In addition to 14th Army, Giffard (11th Army Group), with his 
headquarters at New Delhi, had under his command Ceylon Army 
Command (Lieut.-General H. E. de R. Wetherall), the garrisons in 
the Indian Ocean bases and some Nepalese troops loaned to 
S.E.A.C. The 14th Army (Slim) consisted of XV Corps (Christison) 
on the Arakan front—5th and 7th Indian Divisions and 81st (W.A.) 
Division less one brigade; IV Corps (Scoones) on the Central front— 
17th, 20th and 23rd Indian Divisions; and 26th Indian Division 
and 254th Indian Tank Brigade in Army reserve. Slim also had 
temporary operational command over the Chinese-American 
divisions on the Northern front. The Ceylon Army Command 
comprised 11th (E.A.) Division, g9th Indian Infantry Brigade, 
the Mobile Naval Base Defence Organization, Royal Marines 
(M.N.B.D.O.), and local defence troops. A number of other forma- 
tions were assigned to S.E.A.C. but remained temporarily under 
India Command. These were: XXXIII Corps (Lieut.-General 


1 See Appendix g for order of battle of the Eastern Fleet on the 16th November 1943. 
2 See Volume II, Chapter VII. 
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M. G. N. Stopford) consisting of 2nd British and 36th Indian 
Divisions, with 19th and 25th Indian Divisions and 50th Tank 
Brigade attached for administration and training; 50th Parachute . 
(P.) Brigade; Special Force, and 3 Special Service (S.S.) Brigade, 
consisting of 5 Commando and 44 Royal Marine Commando. 

On the integration of the Allied air forces on the 12th December 
1943, Air Command, South-East Asia, had sixty-seven operational 
squadrons (forty-three R.A.F., three R.I.A.F., one R.C.A.F., one 
Netherlands and nineteen U.S.A.A.F.) with an effective strength of 
some 850 aircraft of which 264 were American. It had directly under 
command 222 (Coastal) Group R.A.F. in Ceylon, 223 (Training) 
Group R.A.F. at Peshawar, 225 (Coastal) Group R.A.F. at 

Bangalore, 226 (Maintenance) Group R.A.F. at Delhi, 227 (Training) 
Group at Bombay and Eastern Air Command at Calcutta. 

Easterm Air Command was organized into 3rd Tactical Air Force 
(Air Marshal Sir John Baldwin), a Strategic Air Force (Brigadier- 
General Fi. C. Davidson, U.S.A.A.F.), a Troop Carrier Command 
(Brigadier-General W. D. Old, U.S.A.A.F.) and a Photographic 
Reconnaissance Force (Group Captain S. G. Wise). The 3rd 
Tactical Air Force consisted of 224 Group R.A.F. in support of 
XV Corps, 221 Group R.A.F. in support of IV Corps, and Northern 
Air Sector Force in support of the Northern front. There were, in 
addition, twenty squadrons (twelve R.A.F., two R.I.A.F., and six 
U.S.A-A.F'.) which were non-operational and in various stages of 
re-equipment and training.? 

Headquarters S.E.A.C. was, as already stated, established in the 

first instance at Delhi: this was essential, since the only adminis- 
trative machinery capable of serving the needs of the new command 
at short notice was there and, during the hand-over of command, 
very Close liaison with India Command was essential. Mountbatten 
proposed, however, that his headquarters should be moved at the 
earliest possible moment to some suitable point outside India, since 
he was anxious that Headquarters S.E.A.C. should stand firmly on 
its Own and be independent of General Headquarters, India. 

When the formation of an Allied command in South-East Asia 
was under consideration, the Prime Minister had suggested Ceylon 
as the ultimate location of its headquarters. Mountbatten agreed 
with him, since Ceylon was well suited for the control of amphibious 
operations which, at that time, seemed to him likely to be of greater 
importance than operations on the India—Burma frontier. Moreover, 
it provided the main base and shore headquarters of the Eastern 





+ See Appendix 10 for order of battle of British and American army formations allotted 
or assigned to S.E.A.C. on the 16th November 1943. 

3 For order of battle of Air Command, S.E.A., on the 12th December 1943 see Appendix 
yi. The effective strength of the Japanese air force in Burma at this time was some 200 
aircraft. See Appendix 7: 
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Fleet and it would therefore be possible for the Supreme Commander 
to have all his three Commanders-in-Chief alongside him. 

Somerville and S.E.A.C. Headquarters staff favoured the move, 
but both Giffard and Peirse opposed it on the grounds that it would 
separate them from India Command on which they so largely 
depended, and would entail a great deal of travelling to and from 
Assam and eastern Bengal, where the greater part of their forces were 
engaged. Nevertheless, Mountbatten decided that the advantages 
of Ceylon outweighed the disadvantages and selected Kandy, the old 
capital of Ceylon, as the site for the new headquarters. He agreed to 
postpone the move till April 1944 so that the necessary buildings 
could be prepared and communications improved, and to allow 
time for the build-up of 11th Army Group Headquarters.} 


1S.E.A.C. Headquarters moved to Ceylon on the 15th April 1944. Headquarters 11th 
Army Group remained in Delhi during the period covered by this volume. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE FINAL ALLIED PLANS FOR 
1944 
(December 1943-January 1944) 
See Maps 1, 2, 13, 14 and 15 


' X YHEN Admiral Mountbatten assumed command in 
South-East Asia, the course of the war in both the West 
and the Pacific had taken a turn for the better. The battle 
of the Atlantic had been won and the toll taken of Allied shipping 
by German submarines had diminished very considerably. In May 
the successful conclusion of the North African campaign had re- 
opened the Mediterranean, and ships to India were able to use the 
shorter route through the Suez Canal instead of rounding the Cape, 
with a great saving in both time and tonnage. On the gth July the 
Allies had invaded Sicily; on the 25th Mussolini had resigned; on 
the 3rd September an Allied landing had been made on the toe of 
Italy and five days later the Italians had surrendered. The Allies, 
having occupied southern Italy, began to advance northwards, and 
by the rst October had captured Naples, but thereafter progress 
slowed down as they came up against stubborn German resistance 
between Naples and Rome. 

During July and August three great battles had raged on the 
Russian front which forced the German army to retreat along the 
whole of its eastern front from opposite Moscow to the Black Sea. 
Early in October the pursuing Russian armies had crossed the River 
Dnieper and on the 6th November entered Kiev, thus laying the 
German front open and vulnerable to a winter campaign. In the 
Pacific the American counter-offensive had gathered way and the 
initiative had been finally wrested from the Japanese. Papua and 
Guadalcanal had been reoccupied and New Georgia captured,! and 
the enemy had been driven from his strongholds at Salamaua, Lae 
and Finschhafen.? Only in South-East Asia did stalemate continue. 
Both contestants were, however, preparing for battle as soon as the 
weather and administrative considerations allowed.® 

The decision that the invasion of northern France (‘Overlord’) 

1 See Volume II, Chapters XVI, XXII, and XXV. 


* See Map 1, page 1, and Chapter VII. 
? See Volume II, Chapter X XVI. 
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would take place in 1944 had been confirmed during the Quadrant 
Conference in August 1943, and to ensure the success of this operation 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff proposed that a subsidiary landing in 
the south of France (‘Anvil’) should also be carried out. On the 1gth 
August the Prime Minister and the President sent a joint message to 
Marshal Stalin urging the importance of an early meeting soon to 
discuss future strategy. It was some time before the President felt 
that his constitutional duties would allow him to travel as far as 
Teheran, the rendezvous suggested by Stalin, and while he deli- 
berated he suggested that he and the Prime Minister should meet 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek in North Africa. The Prime Minister 
agreed and on the 22nd November the Sextant Conference opened 
at Cairo. Mountbatten flew from Delhi to attend and the Generalis- 
simo came accompanied by Stilwell and Chennault. 

During the autumn the Chiefs of Staff had examined the relative 
merits of amphibious operations for the capture of either Akyab 
(‘Bullfrog’) or the Andamans (‘Buccaneer’), and had agreed with the 
recommendations already made by both Auchinleck and Mount- 
batten that ‘Buccaneer’ was the better operation.? They had also 
come to the conclusion that the occupation of northern Sumatra 
(‘Culverin’) was the amphibious operation most likely to further the 
war against Japan in the spring of 1944, since its capture would 
provide the only air base from which effective blows could be struck 
direct at Japanese resources. It was almost certain to provoke a strong 
reaction, since an air offensive from this area would inflict shipping 
losses which the Japanese could ill afford and also contain and 
destroy air forces which would otherwise be available for the 
Pacific. Since it would need four divisions (three assault and one 
follow-up), strong naval forces and assault shipping and landing 
craft beyond those immediately available, it could be attempted only 
if their American colleagues were prepared to assist with material 
resources. On the 29th October they told the Joint Staff Mission in 
Washington their views and asked if the American Chiefs of Staff 
would be prepared to help. If not, they proposed to go on with pre- 
parations for the capture of the Andamans in the early spring of 
1944. 

When the Sextant Conference opened, the American Chiefs of 
Staff said that they were unable to provide the additional resources 
for an attack on northern Sumatra, but that the operation for the 
capture of the Andamans (‘Buccaneer’) should be mounted as early 
as practicable. 

The strategy for South-East Asia as a whole was first discussed at 
a plenary meeting on the 23rd November. Mountbatten outlined 
his proposed land operation (“Tarzan’) for the recapture of north 


1 See Map 15 in pocket at end of volume. 
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Burma in the dry weather of 1943-44,! and said that he would, as he 
had undertaken to do when he met the Generalissimo at Chungking, 
work up the airlift to China to 10,000 tons a month. The land opera- 
tions would, however, entail a decrease in the amount carried of 
some 2,100 tons both in January and February 1944. The Prime 
Minister welcomed these proposals and told the Generalissimo that 
the surrender of Italy and other favourable events had enabled 
plans to be made for a formidable British fleet to be built up in the 
Indian Ocean. Its full strength would not however be reached until 
the late spring or early summer of 1944. By the spring Mountbatten 
would have formed an amphibious ‘circus’ for any operation decided 
on. No mention was made to the Chinese of the plans for ‘Buccaneer’, 
since the Combined Chiefs of Staff had first to consider them in 
relation to the needs of amphibious operations in the European 
theatre of war. 

The Chinese reaction to Mountbatten’s proposal was the old 
familiar one.? The success of any operations in north Burma, said the 
Generalissimo, depended on their co-ordination with naval opera- 
tions to gain control of the Bay of Bengal; otherwise the Japanese 
would be able to reinforce Burma and the land operations would 
fail. It was explained to him that, though naval operations would 
not necessarily be linked with “Tarzan’, everything possible would be 
done to interfere with the enemy line of communications. Nevertheless 
he insisted that an amphibious operation must be carried out 
simultaneously with any land attack. 

The Combined Chiefs of Staff met the Chinese delegation on the 
24th. They were told that the Generalissimo was dissatisfied with the 
scope of ‘Tarzan’, and considered that it should be extended to cover 
the reoccupation of the whole of Burma, with the capture of Manda- 
lay as its first and Rangoon as its final objective. He was not prepared, 
however, to allow the Chinese forces from Yunnan to advance beyond 
Lashio, their objective under Mountbatten’s plans. Although he had 
told Mountbatten at Chungking that he accepted the fact that 
operations might interfere with the airlift, he now objected to its 
curtailment and insisted that, whatever the needs of the land cam- 
paign, the amount delivered must not drop below 10,000 tons a 
month.’ The Combined Chiefs of Staff explained that the seizure of 
north Burma was but the first step towards the reoccupation of the 
whole of the country: ‘Tarzan’ was based on the principle that the 
initial advance should end with the onset of the monsoon to prevent 
Japanese counter-attacks. The capture of Mandalay was made 
impossible by administrative difficulties, and it was illogical for the 


1 See pages 8-10 and 15-16. 
*See Volume II, Chapter XVII. 
* See pages 12-13. 
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Chinese to insist that “Tarzan’ be extended and in the same breath 
demand that the airlift be maintained at 10,000 tons of supplies a 
month—a lift which, in any case, had not yet been reached. 

During a meeting with the Prime Minister and the Supreme 
Commander on the morning of the 25th, the Generalissimo, despite 
his previous objections, agreed to participate in “Tarzan’ on condition 
that the Combined Chiefs of Staff provided the 535 extra transport 
aircraft needed if the plan were extended to include the capture of 
Mandalay, that the Eastern Fleet was in control of the Bay of Bengal 
and that an amphibious operation was linked with the land cam- 
paign. The Generalissimo also had talks with the President, who gave 
him a definite undertaking that there would be a considerable 
amphibious operation within the next few months.! That evening, 
however, the Generalissimo heard that the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff were unable to supply the extra aircraft required for the 
extended plan and immediately went back on his agreement to par- 
ticipate in “Tarzan’. 

With the approval of the Combined Chiefs of Staff, Mountbatten 
drew up a paper listing ‘points on which the Generalissimo’s agree- 
ment should be obtained’. These included: 

(1) Since the aircraft needed for the Mandalay plan could not be 

provided, “Tarzan’ should be accepted. 

(2) The Generalissimo’s stipulation that an amphibious operation 
should be carried out would be considered by the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff when they reviewed amphibious operations in 
all parts of the world. 

(3) The utmost would be done to increase the airlift tonnage to 
10,000 tons a month by the late winter, and the Supreme 
Commander would have authority to divert not more than 
1,100 tons a month to the land campaign. 

The Prime Minister and the President had a final meeting with 
the Generalissimo on the 26th, when this paper was explained to 
him. Once again he changed his mind and agreed to every point. 
The following day the Prime Minister and the President flew with 
their staffs to Teheran and the first part of the Cairo Conference 
came to an end. But that morning, at a meeting of the S.E.A.C. 
representatives held by Mountbatten before he returned to India, 
Stilwell ‘absolutely staggered’ the Supreme Commander by saying 
that the Generalissimo had once again rejected everything he had 
previously agreed to. This new volte-face prompted Mountbatten 
to write in his diary: ‘I am delighted that the Prime Minister and 
President and Combined Chiefs of Staff are at last being given first 
hand experience of how impossible the Chinese are to deal with’. 

On the 30th November Mountbatten, now back in India, met the 


1 Churchill, The Second World War, Volume V (Cassell, 1952) page 290. 
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Generalissimo at Ranchi and went with him to inspect the camp at 
Ramgarh, the training centre for Chinese troops in India. That 
evening the Generalissimo once again agreed to co-operate in 
Mountbatten’s plans, subject to a synchronised amphibious opera- 
tion. He appeared to accept the fact that there would be a tem- 
porary drop in the airlift tonnage and, when warned by Mount- 
batten that aircraft would have to be borrowed from the airlift to 
fly in the formations to Indaw and feed them, replied, ‘I will trust 
you’. Thus by the end of November it seemed to Mountbatten that, 
provided ‘Buccaneer’ could be launched in the spring, the plans for 
the 1943-44 dry weather operations were as firm as any plans could 
be which relied on Chinese co-operation. 


During the first part of the conference the Combined Chiefs of Staff 
reconsidered operation ‘Matterhorn’ (originally proposed at the 
Quadrant Conference) in which very long-range bombers (B.29s), 
based on Calcutta and on airfields in China, were to be used to strike 
at the heart of the steel industry in Japan in 1944. The project in its 
original form had been found to be impracticable and had been 
replaced by a modified scheme which required fewer airfields in the 
Calcutta area.? 

The American Chiefs of Staff now reported that they had set up 
Headquarters 20th U.S.A.A.F. in Washington to prepare and con- 
trol the operation and were forming 20th Bomber Command with 
two wings (58th and 73rd), each of 112 B.29 long-range bombers, to 
be sent to India. They were making arrangements through Stilwell 
for the construction of four airfields in the vicinity of Chengtu (200 
miles north-west of Chungking) and for stocks of petrol and bombs 
to be built up in China. The control of the operation would rest with 
them and not with the Combined Chiefs of Staff. The aircraft would 
probably become available early in 1944 and would require four or 
five suitable airfields near Calcutta. 

The Supreme Commander reported that preparations for this 
project would have to take priority immediately after land operations 
planned for northern Burma in the spring of 1944, since the only 
airfields which would be suitable were those in the Kharagpur area 
(65 miles north-west of Calcutta) and they would be required by 
eight R.A.F. heavy bomber squadrons employed in these operations. 
Furthermore, to take B.29s, the airfields would have to be improved, 
and the work could be completed by the desired date only at the 
expense of the Ledo Road and thus of the land operations. He pro- 
posed therefore that only such preparatory work on the airfields as 


* See Map 14, page 452. 
4 See page 11. 
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would not interfere with the construction of the Ledo Road should be 
undertaken, pending the arrival from the United States of units, 
equipment and material specifically allotted to the project. Provided 
the preparatory work was started at once and the American units 
and material arrived in Calcutta by the 15th January, he estimated 
that the airfields should be ready for the reception of the B.29 aircraft 
by the middle of May 1944. The Combined Chiefs of Staff accepted 
these proposals and agreed to the diversion of equipment from the 
Ledo Road which would delay its progress by some six to eight 
weeks. It was also agreed that a base area should be prepared in 
Ceylon from which B.29s could attack the Palembang oilfields in 
southern Sumatra and that four airfields should be constructed in the 
island by mid-July 1944. 


Before going to Teheran the Combined Chiefs of Staff had not been 
able to come to any agreement on ‘Buccaneer’. Allied strategy was 
becoming increasingly hampered by the general shortage of assault 
shipping.’ The British Chiefs of Staff considered that, if the second 
front in Europe (‘Overlord’) were to be launched in May 1944, 
‘Buccaneer’ should be postponed or abandoned and the landing craft 
allotted to it brought back to the Mediterranean, so that the maxi- 
mum Allied strength could be brought to bear on Germany to bring 
the war as a whole to an end as quickly as possible. In view of the 
President’s promise to the Generalissimo, however, the American 
Chiefs of Staff were not prepared to agree to the postponement of 
‘Buccaneer’. 

At the first plenary meeting at Teheran on the 28th November, 
Marshal Stalin said that Russia would enter the war against Japan 
the moment that Germany was defeated. As the conference pro- 
gressed, it became quite clear that nothing could be achieved unless 
the Russians were given a firm date early in 1944 for the launching 
of ‘Overlord’. On the 30th November Stalin was told that it would 
take place in May, in conjunction with the supporting operation 
(‘Anvil’) against the south of France on the largest scale permitted 
by the landing craft available. 

The Combined Chiefs of Staff returned to Cairo on the 2nd 
December to work out the details of the undertaking they had given 
to the Russians. There they found awaiting them further news from 
the Supreme Commander on the subject of ‘Buccaneer’ and “Tarzan’. 
He reported that, owing to the receipt of new information about 
Japanese strength in the Andaman Islands, the resources for ‘Buc- 
caneer’ would have to be increased and a shipping lift provided for 
some 58,000 troops, and that further examination of “Tarzan’ had 


1 See Ehrman, Grand Strategy, Volume V (H.M.S.O., 1956). 
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shown that it would involve the Allies in much greater subsequent 
commitments in Burma than had originally been envisaged. This 
report resulted in a widening of the divergence of views on ‘Buc- 
caneer’. Although both the Prime Minister and the President agreed 
that it ought to be possible to capture the Andamans with far fewer 
troops than the number proposed by the Supreme Commander, Mr. 
Churchill was in favour of postponing the operation until after the 
monsoon so that the lift for ‘Anvil’, which he felt was dangerously 
low, could be strengthened, while Mr. Roosevelt considered that 
Mountbatten should be ordered to attack the Andamans with what 
he already had in his command. These opinions were reflected by 
their respective staffs. Any operation, said the British Chiefs of Staff, 
which prejudiced the success of ‘Overlord’ or ‘Anvil’ must be post- 
poned or cancelled. The American Chiefs of Staff agreed that every- 
thing must be done to increase the strength of ‘Overlord’ and ‘Anvil’, 
but that military and political considerations made an amphibious 
operation in South-East Asia imperative. 

To seek a way out of this impasse, the Supreme Commander was 
asked on the 5th December what operations on a smaller scale than 
‘Buccaneer’ he could undertake if the bulk of his landing craft and 
assault shipping were withdrawn during the next few weeks. On the 
afternoon of the 5th, before he had time to reply, the difference of 
opinion over ‘Buccaneer’ came to a sudden dramatic end when the 
President sent the Prime Minister ‘a laconic private message: 
“Buccaneer is off”’.’! With the concurrence of the Prime Minister he 
then sent a message to the Generalissimo telling him of the new 
development: 


‘Conference with Stalin’, he said, ‘involves us in combined 
grand operations on European continent in late spring giving 
fair prospect of terminating war with Germany by end of 
summer of 1944. These operations impose so large a requirement 
of heavy landing craft as to make it impracticable to devote a 
sufficient number to the amphibious operation in Bay of Bengal 
simultaneously with launching of “Tarzan’ to ensure success of 
operations. 

This being the case, would you be prepared to go ahead with 
‘Tarzan’ as now planned, including commitment to maintain 
naval control of Bay of Bengal coupled with naval carrier and 
commando amphibious operations simultaneously with launch- 
ing of “Tarzan’. Also there is the prospect of B.2g bombing of 
railroad and port Bangkok. 

If not would you prefer to have ‘Tarzan’ delayed until 
November to include heavy amphibious operation. Meanwhile 
concentrate all air transport on carrying supplies over the Hump 
to air and ground forces in China. 





1 Churchill, The Second World War, Volume V (Cassell, 1952), page 364. 
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I am influenced in this matter by the tremendous advantage to 
be received by China and the Pacific through the early termina- 
tion of the war with Germany’. 


At the last plenary meeting on the 6th December, the Prime 
Minister and the President approved the Combined Chiefs of Staff’s 
final report on the conclusions reached at the conference. The overall 
strategic concept for the prosecution of the war was still, in co-opera- 
tion with Russia and other Allies, to bring about the unconditional 
surrender of Germany at the earliest possible date. Unremitting 
pressure would be maintained and extended against Japan. On the 
defeat of Germany, the full resources of the United States and Great 
Britain would, in co-operation with other Pacific powers and if 
possible Russia, be directed to bring about Japan’s unconditional 
surrender. 

For the war against Japan, the Combined Chiefs of Staff had 
approved in principle a plan which was to be the basis of further 
investigation. Its object was to gain places from where an intensive 
air bombardment of the Japanese homeland could be carried out, a 
sea and air blockade established and an invasion mounted against 
Japan if necessary. Within the Pacific, which was now to be the main 
theatre, the aim should be to advance along the New Guinea— 
Netherlands East Indies—Philippines axis and complete the capture 
of the mandated islands in the Central Pacific (the Gilberts, Marshalls, 
Carolines and Marianas) in time to launch a major assault in the 
Formosa—Luzon—China area in the spring of 1945.1 Operations in 
the North Pacific, South Pacific, China and South-East Asia should 
be conducted in support of the main operations in the Central and 
South-West Pacific. Sufficient British naval forces should be kept in 
the Indian Ocean to act as a deterrent to the Japanese; all other 
available British naval units, as far as they could be supported and 
profitably employed, would be concentrated in the Pacific. As soon 
as possible after the defeat of Germany four British divisions should 
be based on Australia for service in the Pacific. 

Within the terms of this basic plan, specific operations were to be 
carried out against Japan in 1944. These were: 

(a) North Pacific: preparations for very long-range strategic 

bombing of the Kuriles and northern Japan. 

(b) Central Pacific: capture of the mandated islands and very 
long-range strategic bombing of Japan proper from Guam, 
Tinian and Saipan in the Marianas. 

(c) South and South-West Pacific: continuation of the advance 
along the New Guinea—Netherlands East Indies—Philippines 
axis concurrently with the capture of the mandated islands 


1 See Map 13, page 438. 
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and the intensification of bombing targets in the Netherlands 
East Indies—Philippines area, and the neutralization by air 
of Rabaul. 

(d) China: the build-up of the American and Chinese air forces 
and the Chinese army to intensify air and land operations in 
and from China; the establishment of a very long-range 

| bomber force at Calcutta with advanced bases at Chengtu to 

| attack vital targets in the Japanese inner zone (Japan proper, 
Manchuria, Korea, North China, Japanese Sakhalin and 
Formosa). 

(e) South-East Asia: operations to capture upper Burma in the 
spring of 1944 to improve the air route and establish overland 
communication with China, and an amphibious operation at 
approximately the same time; these operations to be con- 
tinued during the autumn of 1944 to extend the positions held 
in upper Burma within the limits of the forces available. 

Major amphibious operations in the Bay of Bengal were to be 

delayed until after the 1944 monsoon, and landing craft assigned to 
‘Buccaneer’ diverted to the European theatre for ‘Overlord’ and 
‘Anvil’. The report went on: 


“We have decided— 

(a) To make all preparations to conduct ‘Tarzan’ as planned less 
‘Buccaneer’, for which will be substituted naval carrier and 
amphibious raiding operations simultaneous with the launching 
of “Tarzan’; and to carry out air bombardment of the Bangkok 
—Burma railroad and the harbour of Bangkok, in the meantime 
maintaining naval control of the Bay of Bengal. 


or alternatively 


(b) To postpone “Tarzan’, increase to a maximum with planes 
available the air lift to China across the Hump and intensify the 
measures that will enable the B.29s [very long-range bombers] 
to be brought to bear on the enemy’. 





Mountbatten had anticipated the question put to him on the 5th 
December, for in November he had been aware that the cancellation 
of ‘Buccaneer’ was possible and that it would inevitably lead to the 
collapse of ‘Tarzan’, since the Generalissimo had agreed to a reduc- 
tion in the airlift tonnage and the co-operation of the Yunnan armies 
only if an amphibious operation were carried out. He had therefore 
consulted Giffard about an alternative operation whose object 
would be to achieve a greater measure of security for the air ferry 
route, obtain greater freedom of action for offensive operations in 
1944-45, destroy the maximum number of Japanese on land and in 





1 See Map 15 in pocket at end of volume. 
W.A.J. 11.6 
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the air and gain some control over upper Burma by the employment 
of L.R.P. groups. 

On the 6th December he told the Chiefs of Staff that, with the 
landing craft and assault shipping likely to be left at his disposal, 
there appeared to be no worthwhile objective which he could seize 
and hold: he was therefore examining the feasibility of hit-and-run 
operations by carriers. Since, with the cancellation of ‘Buccaneer’, 
‘Tarzan’ would probably not now take place, he proposed under- 
taking operation ‘Gripfast’, a modified “Tarzan’, in which IV Corps 
would advance down the Kabaw Valley and through the Chin Hills 
to the Kalemyo—Kalewa area in conjunction with operations by 
L.R.P. groups.! The land advance in Arakan would remain as in 
‘Tarzan’ and the Ledo force would continue its advance, if the 
Generalissimo gave permission and it proved capable of doing so. 
‘Gripfast’ would not enable him to fulfil the terms of his directive but 
it had certain merits: it would enable L.R.P. groups to operate; it 
would result in a certain amount of air fighting; and the occupation 
of the Kalemyo—Kalewa area would provide a starting point for sub- 
sequent operations towards Mandalay, without definitely committing 
14th Army to further operations in central Burma. 

The Combined Chiefs of Staff at their last meeting on the 7th 
December were unable to reach any decision on Mountbatten’s 
proposals until the Generalissimo’s reactions to the President’s tele- 
gram were known. They did decide, however, that a fresh directive 
to Mountbatten should be prepared, but it was not, as will be seen, 
until June 1944 that it was issued. 

When the Generalissimo’s reply was received on the gth it did 
little to clarify the situation. He said that he was inclined to accept 
the recommendations in the President’s telegram, though it would 
make his task of rallying the nation infinitely more difficult. But 
China’s greatest danger was economic, and the solution therefore 
was for the President ‘to assure the Chinese people and the Army of 
your serious concern in the China theatre of war by assisting China 
to hold on with a billion gold dollar loan’. At the same time he 
demanded that the American air force in China should be at least 
doubled and the airlift increased from February 1944 to at least 
20,000 tons a month to enable the additional aircraft to operate. On 
the 17th he told the President that he thought that it would be better 
to defer the ‘amphibious all-out offensive’ till November 1944, while 
continuing preparations for a strong offensive against Burma so that 
it could be launched at any favourable moment. 

Aware that Chiang Kai-shek was wavering, Mountbatten again 
reconsidered the various possibilities for amphibious operations. On 
the 11th December he told the Chiefs of Staff that he was examining 


1 See Map 14, page 452. 
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aplan (‘Pigstick’) to land a division in the southern part of the Mayu 
peninsula behind the main Japanese forces holding the Maungdaw— 
Buthidaung area with the idea of destroying them. A week later, after 
a visit to Arakan and discussions with Giffard and Slim, he sent the 
Chiefs of Staff his plan: XV Corps was to advance astride the Mayu 
Range, with its left flank covered by two brigades operating in the 
Kaladan Valley and an L.R.P. brigade in the Lemro valley, while a 
division landed on the southern tip of the Mayu peninsula, crossed 
the Mayu River and cut the Japanese line of communication with 
Akyab, which was subsequently to be captured by an overland 
attack.! He explained that, since the earliest possible date for ‘Pig- 
stick’ was the second half of February, it would clash with the pro- 
posed fly-in of a division to Indaw under the ‘Tarzan’ plan. He could 
not therefore undertake both operations. Of the two, he preferred 
‘Pigstick’ which offered a chance of surrounding and destroying the 
Japanese and could be done with the resources at his disposal, pro- 
vided that no more were removed, and might be accepted by the 
Generalissimo as fulfilling his condition. He asked that he might be 
given early permission to discontinue preparations for “Tarzan’ and 
substitute ‘Gripfast’ and ‘Pigstick’. 

At the same time he asked Stilwell and Carton de Wiart to tell the 
Generalissimo that he was proposing to undertake a decisive 
amphibious operation. While the Chiefs of Staff were examining 
‘Pigstick’ on its merits and in relation to its effect on ‘Anvil’ and 
‘Overlord’, they learnt that the Generalissimo had already been told 
about it. When on the 21st they expostulated with Mountbatten for 
having informed the Generalissimo he replied: ‘I understood that it 
was your wish that an amphibious operation should be carried out in 
accordance with the known wishes of the Generalissimo. This was 
certainly the impression I gained from the telegram which the 
President sent the Generalissimo after Sextant’. 

The same day that Mountbatten’s plan for ‘Pigstick’ was sent to 
the Chiefs of Staff, Carton de Wiart telegraphed to the Prime Minister 
that Chiang Kai-shek would attack with his Yunnan forces only if a 
big amphibious operation took place, and that, if it did, he would be 
ready in either the spring or the autumn. He, however, placed the 
Chinese armies in India at Stilwell’s disposal to use as he judged fit. 

On the 2oth the President told the Generalissimo that, while he 
fully appreciated the difficult situation in China, he thought the 
greatest contribution that the Chinese themselves could make to 
relieve it was to undertake operations to drive a land supply route 
across Burma in the forthcoming dry season. He hoped therefore that 
the Chinese Yunnan armies would begin operations to support those 
which Mountbatten was planning on as large a scale as his resources 


1 See Map 2, page 5. 
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permitted. It was evident that, until the line of communication and 
the ferry service could be improved, the air forces in China could not 
be increased beyond what had already been agreed upon. The airlift 
would, however, be built up to 12,000 tons a month as rapidly as 
possible. The matter of the loan to China would be examined by the 
Treasury. On the 23rd the Generalissimo made it quite clear to the 
President that he had no intention of launching an offensive from 
Yunnan. 

Mountbatten’s reaction to this news was to tell the Chiefs of Staff 
that he proposed to go ahead with his preparations for ‘Gripfast’ and 
‘Pigstick’. He felt that a limited advance by the Yunnan armies 
would help these operations; he therefore had asked Carton de 
Wiart to point out to the Generalissimo that such an advance was in 
China’s own interest, and to try and get a firm undertaking that the 
Yunnan armies would move forward where possible. He was prepared, 
if the undertaking were given, to operate L.R.P. forces ahead of the 
Yunnan armies. He asked for an early reply so that alternative plans 
for the use of the L.R.P. forces could be made. 

On the 27th Mountbatten reported to the Chiefs of Staff that, 
although it would be a race against time to launch the operation in 
the last favourable period (the third week in February), he could 
carry out ‘Pigstick’ with the resources already at his disposal, but had 
insufficient naval forces to cover, support and escort the operation. 
If these could not be provided or if any more shipping were removed 
from his command, he would have to cancel the operation. Two days 
later the Chiefs of Staff told him that, in view of the needs of ‘Over- 
lord’ and ‘Anvil’ and other urgent operations in the Mediterranean, 
they had come to the conclusion that ‘Pigstick’ could not be carried 
out. Their final decision, however, depended on the agreement of the 
American Chiefs of Staff. Meanwhile, he was to sail three fast tank 
landing ships to the Mediterranean at once and make preparations 
for the despatch of certain other landing craft in his command.} 

Mountbatten replied on the goth that the three fast tank landing 
ships were being sailed and two slower but similar craft were waiting — 
convoy. On the assumption that it was the need for the three fast 
ships that had made the Chiefs of Staff abandon ‘Pigstick’, he was 
examining the possibility of carrying out the operation if the two 
slower ships were retained and one on its way to Aden returned to 
him. If ‘Pigstick’ were abandoned, he said, any hope of the Genera- 
lissimo agreeing to the Yunnan forces advancing would finally 
disappear, and it would be too late to undertake the proposed fly-in 
to Indaw. He would then be forced back to ‘Gripfast’ and to the 


1 Mountbatten was ordered to return Force F which meant that, in addition to the 
three fast tank landing ships, he lost 1 L.S.C., 4 L.S.C. I., 4. L.S.M.T., 14 L.C.T. and a 
flotilla of L.C.I. 
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original very limited advance in Arakan to secure the line of the 
Buthidaung—Maungdaw road and the mouth of the Naf River 
(‘Cudgel’), since there appeared to be nothing to be gained by 
merely repeating the previous year’s operations down the Mayu 
peninsula. The result would be that no worthwhile offensive action 
against the Japanese would be undertaken during the first year from 
the formation of S.E.A.C., and he would be unable to comply with 
the Prime Minister’s directive. Furthermore, the abandonment of 
‘Buccaneer’, “T'arzan’ and now ‘Pigstick’ would be bound to have 
a bad effect on morale ‘under the none too easy conditions existing 
out here’. 

Meanwhile Mountbatten had been told by Carton de Wiart that, 
in spite of some initial weakening, the Generalissimo had finally 
taken the line that the Yunnan armies could not advance without 
heavy fighting. He was prepared to order an advance only if the 
Andaman Islands, Rangoon or Moulmein were taken by an amphi- 
bious operation or if Mandalay or Lashio were captured.! In a final 
attempt to persuade the Generalissimo to move, Mountbatten sent 
Wingate to Chungking to explain personally the proposed use of 
L.R.P. forces to assist the advance of the Chinese Yunnan armies. 
Wingate arrived in Chungking on the goth but was unable to per- 
suade Chiang Kai-shek to co-operate. The Generalissimo’s attitude, 
as summarized by Wingate in his report, was, ‘After you have com- 
pleted the conquest of Burma I am prepared to advance across the 
Salween, and not before’. By the 2nd January 1944, therefore, both 
Carton de Wiart and Wingate had to acknowledge failure. The next 
day the latter left Chungking and flew to meet Stilwell at Shing- 
bwiyang. 

Having heard nothing further from the Chiefs of Staff, Mount- 
batten asked them on the 4th January 1944 for a definite and early 
decision on ‘Pigstick’ since the concentration for it had had to be 
begun and the alternative plans needed entirely different movements 
of troops and equipment. The Chiefs of Staff replied that they were 
still awaiting an answer from the American Chiefs of Staff. Realizing 
that it was now too late to catch the last favourable period in 
February and determined to see that the Arakan operations did not 
fall between two stools, Mountbatten told the Chiefs of Staff on the 
6th that he had decided to stop the movements for ‘Pigstick’ and 
begin the concentration for the alternative Arakan operation ‘Cudgel’. 
This elicited an immediate reply from the Prime Minister who said: 


‘I fully sympathize with all your difficulties which are caused by 
the clash of greater events. I am sure you should mark time for a 
day or two between Pigstick and Cudgel till we get matters 
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cleaned up. It is no good telling me that, with the energy and 
drive of which you and your staff are capable, these matters in 
this stage of their preparation turn on a single day. You have my 
full confidence.’ 


Mountbatten consequently gave instructions on the 8th that, should 
orders to undertake ‘Pigstick’ be received from the Chiefs of Staff, 
then the operation was to be carried out at all costs. On the gth, 
however, the Chiefs of Staff told Mountbatten that ‘Pigstick’ was to 
be cancelled and the following day instructed him to go ahead with 
his plans for ‘Cudgel’. 

On the 14th January Mountbatten issued a directive to his Com- 
manders-in-Chief cancelling all those previously issued and giving 
the operations to be carried out in the early months of 1944, irres- 
pective of whether the Chinese Yunnan armies co-operated. These 
were an advance by N.C.A.C. forces from Ledo to Shaduzup and 
thence to the Mogaung—Myitkyina area to cover the construction 
of the Ledo Road and to provide additional security for the air ferry 
route; operations by IV Corps to contain and divert Japanese forces 
by gaining control of the area immediately south of the Imphal- 
Tamu road west of the Chindwin River, exploiting east of the river 
and giving vigorous support to L.R.P. groups across the river; and 
an advance in Arakan with the capture of Akyab as the ultimate 
object. L.R.P. brigades were to be used on a co-ordinated plan to 
assist these operations as best possible.! For these operations 11th 
Army Group was allotted 14th Army, 36th Indian Division (till the 
gist May), Special Force, 50th (P.) Brigade, 3 S.S. Brigade and the 
N.C.A.C. forces. The air forces, in addition to the tactical support of 
the land forces (including L.R.P. brigades), were to attack the 
Japanese air force, roads, railway and maintenance installations. 

Thus, after weeks of discussion at a high level, the far reaching 
plans for the 1943-44 campaign initiated by Auchinleck on the basis 
of the decisions taken at Quadrant, completed by the Supreme 
Commander and endorsed at Sextant came to nought. All major 
amphibious operations were abandoned and instead of the seven 
major related operations,” there were to be only four smaller opera- 
tions: the overland advance in Arakan, a limited advance and 
exploitation by IV Corps, an advance on the Northern front and 
operations by L.R.P. groups. 


From the time of his return to Delhi from the Sextant Conference, 
Mountbatten had given much thought to the long-term strategy for 


1 See Map 14, page 452. 
8 See pages 16. 
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S.E.A.C. He felt that, after the defeat of Germany, which the Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff had told him was expected to take place before 
the winter of 1944, the numbers of landing craft, assault ships and 
aircraft freed for employment in the Far East would be so large that 
it would be difficult to find areas where they could be employed. 
He had been told by the Prime Minister, after the cancellation of 
‘Buccaneer’, that preparations should go forward for ‘Culverin’ (the 
operation against north Sumatra). He therefore ordered his War 
Staff to determine, from the point of view of time and effectiveness, 
the courses of action open to S.E.A.C. He reminded them that the 
mission assigned to S.E.A.C., which was based on the Quadrant 
decisions and the Prime Minister’s directive of the 24th October 1943, 
was to maintain and broaden contact with China by the air route 
and by establishing a land route, and to engage the Japanese in the 
way best calculated to reduce their forces and divert them from the 
Pacific. Furthermore, it had been decided at Sextant that the main 
theatre of war against Japan was to be the Central and South-West 
Pacific, and thus operations mounted in South-East Asia should be 
designed to help the Pacific drive as much as possible. He explained 
that, as the Generalissimo had refused to allow the Yunnan armies 
to advance, it would not be possible to establish overland communi- 
cations with China within a reasonable period. 

By the end of December the War Staff submitted their conclusions 
on future strategy. They said that the quickest contribution which 
S.E.A.C. could make in 1944 towards the defeat of Japan was to help 
the air offensive from China by delivering more supplies to 14th 
U.S.A.A.F.1. The air route which supplied this force suffered, how- 
ever, from competition with the Ledo Road. Military control of the 
area of Burma through which the road passed was essential in order 
to provide fighter defence and warning for the air route; thus a one- 
way road would in any case have to be carried across the Hukawng 
Valley and the work already done would not be wasted. But the 
Ledo Road could not be driven through to China in time to achieve 
the target deliveries before the Pacific drive resulted in far greater 
deliveries to China by the sea route.? To continue it beyond what was 
needed for the defence of the air route was therefore a waste of time 
and effort. Poor administration, inadequate equipment and training, 
as well as political considerations, all combined to make the Chinese 
armies unfit for sustained military operations and unlikely to take the 


1 During the previous nine months 14th U.S.A.A.F. claimed to have destroyed or 
damaged 269,000 tons of enemy shipping and about a thousand aircraft on an average 
monthly supply by air of some 2,500 tons. 

? A two-way road from Ledo by way of Myitkyina was to be driven through to Wanting 
or Lungling, where it would join up with the old Burma Road to Kunming. Three pipe- 
lines were to follow the line of the road, which would be two-way gravelled all-weather 
as far as Shingbwiyang by February 1944. The estimated date for the completion of a 
one-way road to China was January 1946, and for the first 4-in. pipeline April/May 1946. 
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offensive from Yunnan against opposition. It followed therefore that 
only sufficient supplies to enable them to retain their defensive posi- 
tions in China should be delivered to them. 

The attrition and diversion of enemy forces could be achieved 
only by threatening the vital interests of Japan, and this could best 
be done by breaching the Japanese defensive perimeter and estab- 
lishing within it bases from which to employ fully the sea and air 
power which would become available. One way to achieve this 
would be to reoccupy the whole of Burma, but for this Rangoon 
would first have to be captured. An essential preliminary was the 
occupation of the Andamans, but no expedition against them could 
now be launched before the end of 1944.1 If Rangoon were to be 
captured before the 1945 monsoon heavy reinforcements would have 
to be provided from Europe. The main justification for the reoccu- 
pation of Burma was to establish land communications with China 
but, as already shown, this could not be accomplished in time to be 
effective. 

Operations against Tenasserim and the Kra Isthmus leading to 
the capture of Bangkok would have considerable strategic value, but, 
because of the scale of air support necessary, should not be attempted 
until Rangoon had been occupied. Thus, at the earliest, Bangkok 
could not be attacked before the spring of 1946, which was too late 
to influence the course of the war. 

Another alternative was to occupy northern Sumatra, which 
would provide a valuable base for air attacks on enemy shipping in 
the South China Sea and the Gulf of Siam and on bases as yet out 
of reach in Malaya and Siam, oil fields in Palembang and other 
important sources of strategic raw material. Most of the forces 
needed for this operation, which could be launched in October-— 
November 1944, were available in S.E.A.C., provided that com- 
mitments in northern Burma were limited, but reinforcements in the 
form of assault shipping and aircraft would have to come from else- 
where. The occupation of northern Sumatra could stand on its own 
as an independent operation and, given additional resources, it 
could be used as a springboard for an advance into Malaya or the 
Sunda Strait in harmony with the Pacific advance. 

The War Staff therefore concluded that: 

(1) The most immediate method by which S.E.A.C. could con- 
tribute towards the defeat of Japan in 1944 was to nourish 
the maximum air offensive from China. All the resources 
required should be diverted to increasing the airlift. 

(11) The Ledo Road project was out of step with the Pacific 
strategy and should be limited in scope to the requirements 
for the defence of the air route to China. 


_ 1 See Map 15 in pocket at end of volume. 
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(iii) The reoccupation of Burma would absorb disproportionate 
resources, would prevent S.E.A.C. from taking timely 
decisive action against Japan and might prolong the war. 
The Japanese in Burma should therefore be contained by the 
minimum air and land forces required to deny them freedom 
of action, and the forces available to S.E.A.C. should be used 
to launch a major offensive elsewhere. 

(iv) The conquest of northern Sumatra as soon as resources could 
be made available should be the first step, to be followed by 
operations against Malaya or the Sunda Strait. This opera- 
tion should be launched towards the end of 1944 so that, 
with the thrusts in the Central and South-West Pacific, there 
should be a three-pronged threat against Japan. 

Mountbatten was well aware that the operations envisaged were 
not in accordance with his directive on Burma. He felt, however, 
that they were in accordance with the general intention of maintain- 
ing and broadening contacts with China, and the quickest way of 
achieving this was by opening a port in the China Sea. The plan 
proposed would certainly assist operations in the Pacific, with which 
it would have to be carefully co-ordinated and synchronized. More- 
over, the Prime Minister had said that ‘Culverin’ was the only 
worthwhile operation for South-East Asia and that he was deter- 
mined to press for it day in and day out until all obstruction to it had 
been worn down. 

Mountbatten therefore accepted the conclusions reached by his 
War Staff, and proposed that the new directive which he had been 
promised by the Combined Chiefs of Staff should be to: 

(i) Conduct air and limited land operations in order to contain 
the enemy in Burma, provide reasonable security and facili- 
tate the operation of the air route and support the maximum 
air offensive from China, thus encouraging Chinese resistance 
until a sea route could be opened. 

Conduct progressive amphibious operations to establish 
offensive air bases, thereby accelerating the advance to the 
Chinese coast and hastening the defeat of Japan. 

His three Commanders-in-Chief were in general agreement with 
these proposals, although they each expressed doubt in varying 
degrees whether the forces needed for the northern Sumatra opera- 
tion could be assembled and prepared in time to carry it out in 1944. 
In the absence of Stilwell, who had taken personal command of the 
Northern front at the end of December, the matter had been dis- 
cussed with his deputy, Lieut.-General D. I. Sultan, U.S. Army; it 
was not until the 31st January that Stilwell himself attended a 
meeting in Delhi. He straight away announced his complete dis- 
agreement with Mountbatten’s proposals. He felt that to give up the 
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present plans for S.E.A.C. and adopt others based on the early 
collapse of Germany was scarcely warranted. He queried whether 
the route to a port on the China Sea was shorter by Sumatra and 
Malaya than it was by Burma and Yunnan. He considered that an 
attack through Burma would raise the blockade of China and give 
direct access to the airfields from which the Allies could deploy their 
superior air strength most profitably, whereas an attack by way of 
Sumatra and Malaya would defer indefinitely the time by which 
this could be done and China, left blockaded, might collapse. 

Despite the opposition of his deputy, Mountbatten decided to 
stand by his views. Since the effect of the new directive on the lines 
he desired would be far-reaching and would need careful study, he 
decided to send a special mission to the United Kingdom and 
America to discuss them with the Chiefs of Staff and the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff. On the 5th February a mission, known as the Axiom 
Mission, headed by his deputy Chief of Staff (Wedemeyer), left 
Delhi by air for London.! The mission was to put Mountbatten’s 
views, together with dissenting views, before the Chiefs of Staff in 
London, and then go on to Washington. 


1 The composition of the Axiom Mission was: Major-General A. C. Wedemeyer (U.S. 
Army), Major-General D. Harrison (Engineer-in-Chief S.E.A.C.), Major-General 
M. W. M. Macleod (Head of Combined Operations), Brigadier G. Bourne and Captain 
M. G. G. Goodenough, R.N. (War Staff S.E.A.C.). 


CHAPTER VI 


THE JAPANESE PLANS FOR 1944 


(September 1943-January 1944) 
See Maps 1, 2, 3, 4, 12, 13 and 15 


HE Japanese plan on the outbreak of war in 1941 had been 
to seize the Philippines, the Netherlands East Indies, Malaya, 


Siam and Burma, which were to form a Greater East Asia 
Co-Prosperity Sphere, and establish a strong defensive perimeter 
around the newly-acquired territories.1 This perimeter was to run 
from the Kuriles, through Wake Island to the Marshall and Gilbert 
Islands, the Bismarck Archipelago, New Guinea and Timor, Java 
and Sumatra, Malaya and on to Burma. It was the intention to hold 
this perimeter and, by the destruction of any Allied forces attempting 
to penetrate it, destroy the Allies’ will to fight, and compel them to 
accept the occupation of the area conquered as a fatt accomplt.? 

Carried away by the ease with which they had gained their peri- 
meter in the Pacific, the Japanese decided in April 1942 to expand it 
in order to give greater depth to their defences against an American 
counter-offensive, and to try to bring the United States Pacific Fleet 
to action before it had had time to rebuild its strength after its losses 
at Pearl Harbour. The plan was to advance in the South-West 
Pacific to the Solomons, and to Port Moresby in Papua,’ and thus 
gain forward bases from which an advance could later be made to 
New Caledonia, Fiji and Samoa. At the same time the western 
Aleutians and Midway were to be occupied, for it was thought that 
the occupation of the latter, which would threaten Pearl Harbour, 
would probably force a fleet action on the Americans.‘ 

These decisions led to the naval actions of the Coral Sea and 
Midway and to the fierce fighting in both the Solomons and New 
Guinea, described in Volume II. In these battles the Americans 
regained the initiative and the Japanese were thrown on the defen- 
sive, having suffered severe losses in ships and aircraft which they 
could not replace.5 


* See Map 13, page 438. 

* See Volume I, Chapter V. 

® See Map 1, page 1. 

« See Volume II, page 225. 

8 For the distribution of Japanese forces in August 1943 see Appendix 12. For their losses 
in merchant ships see Appendix 14 and in naval vessels Appendix 27. 
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The failure of the efforts to enlarge the perimeter in the Pacific 
and the alarming rapidity and intensity of the Allied counter-offen- 
sive forced Jmpertal General Headquarters to call a conference in Septem- 
ber 1943 to reconsider Japanese strategy. The tripartite alliance of 
Germany, Italy and Japan had broken down with the collapse of 
Italy, and, with Germany deeply involved in Russia, Japan would 
have to continue to wage the war against Britain and America 
without any help from Europe. Although the Allies would probably 
give priority to defeating Germany, they had the means to prosecute 
the war in the Pacific at the same time. It could therefore be assumed 
that Allied forces would increase their pressure on all fronts in the 
Far East and that offensives might be expected on the south-west 
and north-east fronts as well as in the South-East Pacific. A large- 
scale offensive by the Americans in the Central Pacific was not, 
however, likely for the time being, though the Gilbert Islands, 
Nauru or Wake and Marcus Island might be attacked about the 
end of 1943. 

The conference considered that the task of the Imperial military 
forces was to protect the homeland against invasion, secure the 
safety of the lines of communication from Japan to the occupied 
territories in the Southern Region and retain political and economic 
control of the major nations within the Greater East Asia Co-Pros- 
perity Sphere, whose raw materials were essential to Japan’s war 
effort and the maintenance of the minimum acceptable standard of 
living of her people. 

In view of the great disparity between Japanese resources and 
those of the United States, there was no hope of holding the existing 
front in the South-East Pacific, even if reinforcements could be sent, 
which was doubtful. The conference therefore recommended that the 
main defensive zone should eventually be withdrawn to the general 
line Timor — Western New Guinea — Caroline Islands — the Kuriles. 
This line was to be firmly held since any further withdrawal would 
decrease the nation’s capacity to conduct operations and to face a 
protracted war, and behind it the forces to launch counter-offensives 
would be built up. 

The conclusions reached by the conference were that the Army 
and Navy, acting in close co-operation, should conduct operations to 
defend Japan, the oil-bearing areas in the Southern Region and the 
sea communications between the two; to continue preparations for 
war on the Manchurian front in the hope of preventing Russo- 
American co-operation and avoiding war with Russia; to make every 
effort to maintain peace in the occupied areas of China and exert 
pressure to crush the will of the Chinese to continue the struggle; to 
hold at all costs areas already occupied on the south-west front and 
crush any Allied offensives directed against Burma, the Andaman 
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and Nicobar Islands, or Sumatra;} to defeat or delay to the utmost 
Allied offensives in the central and southern Pacific, and at the same 
time make every effort to prepare the Timor—Caroline Islands line 
for defence and build up forces for a counter-offensive with the object 
of retaining the initiative. 

These conclusions were submitted as recommendations to a 
Liaison Conference in Tokyo on the 25th September and approved. 
They were confirmed at an Imperial Conference on the goth. 


In Burma, owing to the realization after the first Chindit operation 
that their defences east of the Chindwin could be easily pierced, and 
to the views of the forceful commander of 15th Army (Lieut.-General 
R. Mutaguchi), the Japanese High Command had come to the con- 
clusion during the summer of 1943 that, if they were to hold the 
country against the expected Allied offensive, they would have to 
advance into Assam and seize Imphal, the base from which any 
large-scale British offensive would have to be launched. The problem 
had been carefully studied at the end of June by Burma Area Army 
(Lieut.-General M. Kawabe) and Southern Army (Field-Marshal 
Count H. Terauchi), and early in July Imperial General Headquarters 
had given their consent for preparation for an offensive to begin.? On 
the 7th August, Southern Army instructed Burma Area Army to com- 
plete preparations for an offensive on the Imphal front (operation 
“‘U-Go’) to forestall a British offensive, while remaining on the defen- 
sive elsewhere in Burma, and told Kawabe that approximately seven 
divisions would be made available for Burma. The offensive was not, 
however, to begin without sanction from Southern Army, though pre- 
paratory operations could take place at the discretion of Burma Area 
Army. If the Allies took the offensive first, they were to be defeated 
and an advance to Imphal would follow.® 

On the 12th August Kawabe issued his first operation instruction 
for the offensive. This stated that 56th Division would remain res- 
ponsible for holding the Chinese on the line of the Salween River or, 
if this were impossible, on the general line Pingka~Lameng—Teng- 
chung,‘ 18th Division for the defence of the Hukawng Valley, holding 
any Allied advance from Ledo well north of Kamaing, and that 
15th Army (15th, 31st and 33rd Divisions) was to advance on Imphal, 
gain control of the frontier mountain ranges and the passes through 
them and so provide a sure defence for Burma. In order to confuse 
the Allies and pin down the British formations in Arakan, an advance 


1 See Map 15 in pocket at end of volume. 

* For the areas under control of Southern Army see Appendix 12. 
3 See Volume II, Chapter XXVI. 

* See Map 12, page 398. 
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on the Akyab front by 55th Division (operation ‘Ha-Go’) was to begin 
two or three weeks before the Imphal offensive. 

Mutaguchi prepared an outline plan based on these instructions 
on the assumption that the operations would begin early in 1944 and 
be completed within one month. The 56th Divtston, assisted by a 
detachment from 18th Diviston, was to attack the Chinese troops on 
the west bank of the Salween in October, destroy their advanced 
bases and then, having driven them back across the river, stand on 
the defensive on the river line itself. The main body of 18th Diviston 
was to be responsible for the defence of the Hukawng Valley north 
of Kamaing; its detachment was to be returned to it as soon as 56th 
Division's operation was completed. As a preliminary to the offensive 
against Imphal 33rd Diviston was to occupy Fort White, Falam and 
Haka (key localities in the Chin Hills) during November 1943.1 The 
15th Army plan for the advance on Imphal was that 33rd Diviston, mov- 
ing north up the Kabaw Valley and through the Chin Hills, isolated 
and destroyed the forces there and then moved on Imphal, while the 
main striking force, consisting of 31st and 15th Divistons, crossed the 
Chindwin River between Homalin and Paungbyin and advanced on 
Kohima and Imphal respectively. When it reached Kohima, 31s¢ 
Division was to hold off any British reinforcements sent up from 
India while 15th and 33rd Divisions conducted a pincer movement 
on Imphal from the north and south. When Imphal had been occu- 
pied the army was to hold the passes over the mountains extending 
from Kohima and thence west of Imphal and the Manipur River to 
Falam and Haka. 

General Mutaguchi considered that the fair-weather roads from 
Wuntho and Indaw to Pinbon and thence through Sitsawk to 
Paungbyin and Homalin would suffice to move 15th and gust 
Divisions secretly and quickly to their concentration areas on the 
Chindwin, but, once the offensive was launched, would not be 
adequate except in emergency to support the divisions.2? The main 
line of communication for the offensive was to be the motor road 
which had been built from Shwebo through Yeu to Kalewa. As the 
offensive progressed, the Kalemyo—Tamu road (which was erron- 
eously considered to be an all-weather road) was to be used as an 
extension of the main line of communication, and the Kalemyo— 
Tiddim road as a subsidiary. In case there was a delay in gaining 
control of the main all-weather road from Tamu to Imphal a road 
from the north end of the Kabaw Valley to Ukhrul was to be built.® 
He estimated that the first phase of the offensive would be completed 


1See Map 3, page 33. 

2 These roads had been brought up to an adequate standard by early February. 

3 By the time the Japanese advance began 1V Corps had built a fair-weather road on 
this alignment capable of carrying light motor transport. See page 187. 
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in three weeks and therefore planned that each division would carry 
supplies and ammunition sufficient for that period. 

Mutaguchi held a conference on the proposed operation between 
the 22nd and 26th December. The Vice-Chief of Staff of Southern 
Army (Lieut.-General K. Ayabe) and the Chief of Staff of Burma 
Area Army (Lieut.-General E. Naka) attended with two other staff 
officers. An appreciation of the Allied situation and intentions was 
placed before the conference. On the Arakan front it seemed that the 
British, despite their serious defeat by a much weaker force earlier 
in the year, were still clinging to the idea of recapturing Akyab and 
were concentrating two divisions on the Maungdaw-—Buthidaung 
front with about two others in reserve.! They might be expected to 
open a large-scale offensive early in 1944. In Assam three divisions 
(17th, 20th and 23rd) had been concentrated, Imphal was gradually 
being developed into a major operational base and the Imphal-— 
Tamu and Imphal—Tiddim roads were being made fit for motor 
transport. In north-east Assam (the Hukawng Valley front) reports 
showed that the newly-formed Chinese armies under, General 
Stilwell’s command were, particularly in organization, equipment 
and training, incomparably superior to the Chinese troops met 
during the earlier campaigns in Burma or in China. On the Yunnan 
front, although ten Chinese divisions were located on the east bank 
of the Salween River, preparations for an offensive were not so far 
advanced as elsewhere and the troops were of poor calibre; there 
was thus little danger from this flank for the time being. 

The Southern Army had agreed that a decision whether the offensive 
should be launched would depend on the result of the conference 
and for that reason had arranged for Ayabe to attend. Ayabe came 
to the conclusion that, if the defence of Burma were to be ensured, 
it was essential that the general line of the Naga Hills-Kohima and 
the high ground west of Imphal should be held and that, even if 
there were risks inherent in the plan, it had to be carried out. The 
Commander-in-Chief, Southern Army, accepted his views and at the 
end of December sent him to Tokyo to obtain Jmperial General Head- 
quarter’s sanction for the proposed offensive. There he was asked five 
questions: could the army deal successfully with an Allied seaborne 
attack from the Bay of Bengal; could the air force keep pace with the 
attacking divisions and support them throughout the operation; was 
the 15th Army operational plan sound; was the supply position satis- 
factory; and, in view of the length of the front and the depth to 
which the attacking formations had to penetrate, was there sufficient 
strength to ensure success? Ayabe succeeded in satisfying his inter- 
rogators on these points. On the 7th January Imperial General Head- 
quarters gave their assent to the proposed operation and issued an 


? See Map 2, page 5. 
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instruction which read: ‘In order to defend Burma the Commander- 
in-Chief, Southern Army, may occupy and secure the vital areas of 
north-eastern India in the vicinity of Imphal by defeating the enemy 
in that area at the opportune time.’ Imperial General Headquarters had 
apparently some qualms on the wisdom of their action, for on the 
following day in a message to Southern Army they stressed the need for 
careful control of the operations and the desirability of bringing 
them to a conclusion and adopting the defensive in the new positions 
at the earliest possible moment. On the 15th January Southern Army 
instructed Burma Area Army to undertake the Imphal offensive. 

The forces available to Burma Area Army at the beginning of 
January 1944 were 15th Army (consisting of 56th Division on the 
Salween front, 18th Division on the Myitkyina-Hukawng Valley 
front, 31st and 33rd Divistons on the Chindwin front), 55th Diviston on 
the Arakan front, 24th Independent Mixed Brigade in Tenasserim, 54th 
Division (which had begun to arrive and had been allotted to watch 
the coast from Ramree Island to the Irrawaddy delta) and 15th 
Division. Although posted to 15th Army in June 1943, 15th Diviston 
was held by Southern Army, with Imperial General Headquarters’ concur- 
rence, in Siam as a reserve in case the Allies launched a seaborne 
offensive. It was not till mid-October, when 2nd Division, reorganizing 
in the Philippines after its withdrawal from Guadalcanal,! was ready 
to move to Malaya, that Southern Army released 15th Division to Burma 
Area Army. The division had meanwhile been training for Jungle 
warfare in northern Siam and some of its units had been employed 
on the repair and improvement of the Chiengmai—Toungoo road, 
which was required as an alternative line of communication to 
Burma owing to the interruption of sea traffic in the Bay of Bengal 
and Allied air attacks on the railways in south Burma. The Siam— 
Burma railway being closed, the division early in November began 
its long journey of some 700 miles along the Chiengrai-Kengtung— 
Takaw road to the Mandalay-Shwebo area by route march, assisted 
by ten motor transport companies. Progress was slow and it was not 
till mid-January 1944 that 6oth Infantry Regiment (the leading for- 
mation of the division) began to arrive in 15th Army’s area, having 
left much of its equipment in Siam. It was then realized that the 
division could not be fully concentrated in northern Burma till early 
March. 

Early in January Kawabe received a revised appreciation of the 
Allied situation and intentions. This followed closely the general 
lines of that of December 1943 but contained additional intelligence. 
On the Arakan front Allied forces were now in close contact with 
55th Division and their reserve divisions in the Chittagong area were 
well placed to move forward quickly; it was thought that their 


1 For the Guadalcanal campaign see Volume II, pages 279-86. 
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intention was to retake Akyab and that their preparations were nearly 
complete. On the Assam front an armoured formation had been 
identified at Imphal in addition to the three infantry divisions. Two 
or three Allied divisions were (erroneously) reported to be in the 
Dimapur and Shillong areas, and it was estimated that another 
division might be moved to Assam from the Chittagong area. Air- 
fields on a large scale were being built at Imphal, Palel and Tamu. 
There were indications that an Allied offensive directed on Mawlaik 
might begin in the near future. In the Hukawng Valley, the road 
being constructed from Ledo had reached the Tanai River and an 
offensive by 22nd and 38th Chinese Divisions, assisted by a detach- 
ment moving by way of the upper reaches of the river, was about 
to be launched to cut 18th Division’s communications.! It was still 
felt that there was no immediate danger on the Yunnan front, 
although there had been signs of increased activity behind the 
Chinese lines. 

It was estimated that the Allied air forces in India had a strength 
of 1,000 aircraft and this was expected to increase to 1,500 by the 
summer of 1944. Air superiority was more or less in the hands of the 
Allies; movement by road and rail was already becoming difficult 
during daylight and air attacks on airfields, strategic points on com- 
munications and important military installations in central and 
northern Burma were becoming all too frequent. Allied radio jamming 
had increased and was very active. Although the Allies were known 
to have a considerable number of transport aircraft available for 
moving men and stores, 1t was not considered that their forces once 
surrounded and cut off from ground supply could hold out for long. 
It was thought that supply by air would be extremely hazardous, if 
not impossible, in the monsoon and that the advent of the rains 
would reduce Allied resistance and act in Japan’s favour. From all 
this information, the Japanese reached the conclusion that the Allies 
were planning to recapture the whole of Burma by attacking the Mayu 
peninsula, launching a main offensive into northern and central 
Burma which would converge on Mandalay and undertaking an 
amphibious operation on the south-west coast. 

Despite the apparent increase in the strength of the British in 
Assam, Kawabe approved in principle the outline plan already 
submitted by 15th Army, and on the 19th January issued his orders 
for the operation. While the Allied offensive preparations were 
incomplete, 15th Army was to seize the opportunity to destroy the 
Allied forces at Imphal and build up strong defences covering 
Kohima and Imphal before the beginning of the monsoon. The 
offensive was to begin between the middle of February and early 
March so that it could be completed by mid-April, thus leaving a 


1 See Map 4, page 53. 
W.A,J. 11.—7 
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month for consolidation and for assuming monsoon positions, but 
not enough time for Allied divisions to be brought from other fronts 
before the monsoon began. A complication arose when it became 
evident that 15th Division could not complete its concentration east 
of the Chindwin till early March. Steps were therefore to be taken 
to accelerate its move by all possible means. To enable Headquarters 
15th Army to concentrate the whole of its attention on the Imphal 
offensive, 56th Diviston was to come under the direct command of 
Burma Area Army. By agreement with the provisional government of 
‘Free India’, rst Division (some 7,000 men) of the so-called Indian 
National Army was placed under command of 15th Army. The sub- 
sidiary offensive in Arakan (operation ‘Ha-Go’), to mislead the 
British and contain their formations in that area, was to take place 
a short time before the beginning of the Imphal offensive. 

As he proposed to allot all his formations either to the offensiv- 
operations or for frontier protection General Kawabe found himself 
without any reserve. He had therefore asked Southern Army for two 
extra divisions, and put forward a proposal that Burma Area Army 
should be reorganized. Assuming that the Allies would attack from 
China, from Assam and along the south-west coastline, and in view 
of the fact that 15th Army was shortly to be involved in an offensive, 
he suggested that two additional army headquarters should be 
formed: one to take charge of north and north-east Burma, and the 
other of Arakan and the coastal area. This would leave 15th Army 
free to deal with the Chindwin front. The Southern Army met his 
request for extra divisions in part and ordered 2nd Division to move 
from Malaya to Burma, and accepted the necessity for the reorgani- 
zation. On the 7th January /mperial General Headquarters sanctioned 
the immediate formation of Headquarters 28th Army to take control 
of the Arakan front and the coastal area and assume command of 
55th, 54th, and 2nd Divisions, and for Headquarters 33rd Army to be 
formed in April to take command of 18th and 56th Divistons and the 
control of the northern front. The 15th Army would then be left 
with 15th, 31st and 33rd Divisions and the J/.N.A. division, and 
Mutaguchi could concentrate fully on the conduct of the Imphal 
offensive. 

The 5th Air Division, which commanded all the air forces in Burma, 
was under the direct control of 3rd Air Army with its headquarters in 
Singapore. Kawabe therefore made an agreement with its com- 
mander by which 4th Air Division would provide air support for 
operation ‘Ha-Go’ in Arakan from the 3rd February and, during the 
Imphal offensive, would maintain control of the air in the battle 
zone and attack Allied airfields and major tactical objectives. Should 
the Allies attempt an airborne landing in Burma, the division would 
use all available forces to attack it. The main bases for the division 
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would be Kalaw and Meiktila with detachments at Toungoo and 
Rangoon. 

On the 21st January Lieut.-General S. Sakurai arrived in Rangoon 
and at the end of the month assumed command of 28th Army with 
Major-General H. Iwakuro as his Chief of Staff. The army was given 
responsibility for the coastal area west of a line from Rangoon 
(exclusive) to Prome and then north-west across the Arakan Yomas 
to the Indo—Burma frontier. Sakurai ordered 55th Division (Lieut.- 
General T. Hanaya) to be brought up to full strength, to undertake 
the defence of Akyab and carry out the ‘Ha-Go’ offensive on the 
Arakan front, 54th Division to defend the line of communication 
between Akyab and Taungup and 2nd Division, on arrival, to defend 
Sandoway, Gwa, Bassein and the Irrawaddy delta.? 

When ordered to undertake operation ‘Ha-Go’ in January, 
Hanaya had decided to anticipate the imminent British offensive and 
render XV Corps impotent by cutting off and destroying the for- 
mations in the forward area and then occupying what he thought 
was the corps’ operational base at Bawlhi Bazar.* To this end he 
proposed to pierce the British left with a strong mobile column 
moving through Taung Bazar on to Ngakyedauk Pass. Fearing that, 
in the event of an unfavourable turn in the battle, so deep a pene- 
tration might place 55th Division in a position where it could not be 
assisted, General Sakurai (28th Army) told Hanaya that, while his 
general plan was approved, he was not to move north of an east and 
west line through Taung Bazar without permission.‘ 

On the 25th January Mutaguchi held a conference, attended by 
the Chiefs of Staff of the three divisions under his command, at 
which he explained his plans for the Imphal offensive. By the end of 
February, 33rd Division was to be concentrated in the Chin Hills 
west of Kalemyo and in the vicinity of Yazagyo in the Kabaw 
Valley.5 On D-7 day the main body of the division was to take the 
offensive on the axis of the Fort White-Tiddim-Bishenpur road, and 
at the same time an armoured column (mainly composed of tanks, 
heavy field and anti-tank artillery) was to thrust north along the 
Kabaw Valley, seize Tamu and then, advancing along the Tamu-— 
Palel road, attack Imphal in co-ordination with the attack of the 
main body of the division. It was hoped that, by launching this 


1 See Map 15 in pocket at end of volume. 

7See Map 15 in pocket at end of volume. The defence of Akyab became the 
responsibility of 54th Division on the 5th February. 

Map 2, page 5. Hanaya succeeded General Koga, the victor of the first Arakan 
campaign, in command of 55th Division in November 1943. (See Volume II, Chapters 
XIX and XX). 

* Despite the fact that ‘Ha-Go’ had very limited objectives, the Japanese, for propaganda 
purposes, broadcast on the 4th February that the object of their offensive in Arakan was 
to capture Chittagong and advance on Calcutta. 

* See Map 3, page 33. 
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division a week in advance of the other two, the Allied forces would 
be drawn south and so facilitate the crossing of the Chindwin and 
the subsequent advance of 15th and 31st Divisions. 

By the beginning of March, these two divisions were to be deployed 
on the eastern bank of the Chindwin River. On D-day 15th Divtsion 
was to cross the Chindwin between Homalin and Sittaung in several 
columns and, moving across country, seize the high ground north- 
west of the Imphal plain. On reaching that area it was to send 
detachments to cut the Imphal—Kohima road and the Bishenpur— 
Silchar road, and prepare to assault Imphal. At the same time 31st 
Division was to cross the Chindwin between Tamanthi and Homalin 
and, moving through Ukhrul and either Fort Keary or Layshi, 
occupy Kohima and then protect the rear and flank of 15th Diviston 
till Imphal had been captured.! As soon as 15th and 33rd Divistons 
were in position Imphal was to be assaulted from the north and south 
and captured by the middle of April. Thereafter, the passes through 
the mountain ranges east of Dimapur and Silchar and the Chin Hills 
were to be held and preparations made for the monsoon. 

On the 11th February (Japanese Empire Day) Mutaguchi issued 
his operation orders confirming the plan which he had outlined at 
the conference on the 25th January. It was now very desirable that 
D-day should be before the end of the month, for operation ‘Ha-Go’ 
had been launched in Arakan on the 4th. But, although every 
available motor vehicle had been sent by Burma Area Army to acce- 
lerate the move of 15th Division to its concentration area, it was now 
plain that only two-thirds of the division could be in position by the 
middle of March. Mutaguchi could not afford to delay his offensive 
beyond that date and so accepted the risk of beginning it short of a 
proportion of his already limited strength. He fixed D-day for the 
15th March which meant that 33rd Division had to begin its advance 
on the 8th March. 

The difficult problem of supplying 15th Army once the offensive 
had begun had, however, been only partially solved, for Southern 
Army had allotted Burma Area Army only some two-thirds of the 
administrative units it had requested and by no means all of those 
allotted had been actually provided. It was considered that the 
rations and ammunition which could be carried without loss of 
fighting efficiency by the troops and animals accompanying them 
was limited to twenty days’ supply. Quick success in the offensive 
was thus of supreme importance, for, with the administrative posi- 
tion as it was, any delay might result in the fighting divisions finding 
themselves in inhospitable country, without a supply line and 
opposed by a well-supplied enemy fighting on his own ground. To 
ensure against delay, Mutaguchi arranged for five days’ reserve 


1 See Map 4, page 53. 
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supplies for 15th and 31st Divisions to be held in the Indaw area, 
ready to be moved forward over the fair-weather roads to Homalin 
and Paungbyin. Despite these administrative weaknesses 15th Army 
was apparently full of confidence in victory. In disregarding the 
precarious supply situation it was but following long-established 
Japanese military tradition and method. 
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specific lines of approach towards Japan in the Pacific had 
been laid down.! General MacArthur’s advance in the 
South-West Pacific was to continue in eastern New Guinea as far 
as Wewak; the Admiralty Islands were to be seized and the Bis- 
marck Archipelago neutralized; and, with Rabaul rendered impo- 
tent, a further move westwards was to be made step by step along 
the New Guinea coast to the Vogelkop peninsula, its north-western 
extremity.? A second line of approach was to be opened in the 
Central Pacific, passing progressively through the Gilberts, the 
Marshalls, Ponape, Truk, Palau and northwards to the Marianas.® 
The two advances would be mutually supporting; they would 
divide the Japanese forces and keep them guessing where the next 
blow would fall. The central advance was to have priority: it would 
us€ the superior strength of the American Pacific Fleet to the best 
advantage to bring about the decisive defeat of the Japanese navy. 

In the central Solomons, Munda, the linchpin of the Japanese 
defences, had fallen on the 5th August, and three weeks later all 
aPanese resistance in New Georgia had ended. Kolombangara, the 
M€xXt step in the Solomons ladder, had been successfully by-passed 
“2nd American troops had landed at Barakoma on the south-east 
COast of Vella Lavella, where engineers were busy clearing the 
JUN gle and preparing an airstrip. 

On the 18th September the Americans in Vella Lavella were 
Telieved by 14th Brigade of 3rd New Zealand Division under com- 
Mand of Major-General H. E. Barrowclough. Three days later the 

©w Zealanders began a two-pronged drive up the east and west 
©Oasts, and by the end of the month had driven the Japanese into a 
Stall pocket in the extreme north-west of the island. 

By this time the Japanese had withdrawn their garrison from 
Kolombangara. Throughout September, patrols by American motor 
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torpedo-boats and aircraft, and occasional night raids up “The 
Slot’ by cruisers and destroyers, had taken heavy toll of the barges 
carrying small parties of troops running the blockade, but had failed 
to prevent 9,000 men escaping. Having evacuated Kolombangara, 
the enemy had no further reason for maintaining the outpost on 
Vella Lavella, and on the 6th October six Japanese destroyers and 
a number of small craft were sent to rescue the survivors. They were 
intercepted by three American destroyers on the night of the 6th/7th. 
In the ensuing action an American destroyer was torpedoed and, out 
of control, was rammed by one of her sister ships. Five minutes later 
a torpedo blew the bows off the third. The Japanese lost only one 
ship which was set on fire and later sunk by torpedoes, but, instead 
of pressing home their advantage, they broke off the engagement and 
returned to Rabaul. Their object, however, had been achieved, as 
the New Zealanders discovered next morning; under cover of the 
action small craft had crept inshore and taken off the beleaguered 
garrison. 

The battle of Vella Lavella, as it was called, ended the campaign 
in the central Solomons. Only Bougainville now remained to bar the 
way to Rabaul. The Japanese were well aware that an attack on the 
northern Solomons was imminent and doubted their ability to meet 
it. In the past eighteen months their naval and air losses had been 
very heavy,! and American submarines were taking an increasingly 
heavy toll of their merchant shipping. More than two million tons, 
nearly a third of the pre-war fleet, had already been sunk—a loss 
which Japanese shipyards were incapable of replacing. 

' In view of these losses, the impossibility of getting reinforcements 
through to the South-East front, and growing American strength, 
Imperial General Headquarters decided to abandon the Bismarck 
Barrier, and on the goth September issued their new operational 
policy by which a new defensive perimeter was to be established from 
Timor through New Guinea and the Caroline and Mariana Islands 
to the Kuriles.2 The New Guinea-Bismarck Archipelago-Solomon 
Islands triangle was thus relegated to the status of a delaying action 
area only, to be held by the divisions already there, without rein- 
forcement, as best they could. As a result of this Lieut.-General H. 
Imamura, Commander-in-Chief of 8th Area Army, who controlled 
eastern New Guinea and the Solomons from Rabaul, issued new 
operation orders on the 7th October. The 4th Air Army (6th and 7th 
Air Divisions) was to support the forces in New Guinea and the 
Solomons and protect shipping; 17th Army (6th and part of 17th 
Divisions) was to hold the northern Solomons and particularly 
Bougainville; 18th Army (20th, 41st and 51st Divisions) the Finschhafen 


1See Volume II, Chapter XVI. 
4 See pages 72-73. 
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area and strategic areas along the coast of New Guinea west of the 
Vitiaz Strait; 17th Division (less the part with 17th Army) western New 
Britain; and 38th Division Rabaul and strategic points in eastern New 
Ireland.! 
In October Admiral M. Koga decided,? as Admiral I. Yamamoto 
had done with such poor results six months before,’ to reinforce 11th 
Air Fleet at Rabaul with aircraft from his carriers.4 Disembarkation 
of these carrier aircraft was delayed by an abortive sortie of the 
Combined Fleet from Truk to intercept an American fast carrier task 
force from Pearl Harbour which raided Wake Island on the 5th 
October, and it was not till the 1st November that they reached 
Rabaul. 
Bougainville, the largest island in the Solomons, was also the most 
Strongly defended and its garrison of one division had been rein- 
forced in September by one artillery and four infantry battalions 
from China. During the previous eighteen months the Japanese had 
built airfields in the extreme north at Buka and Bonis, on either side 
of the narrow channel which divides Buka from Bougainville, at 
Kara and Kahili in the extreme south and on the adjacent islands 
of Shortland and Ballale. The garrison of the group was estimated at 
about 40,000 troops, most of whom it was thought were concentrated 
around the southern airfields. 
Admiral Halsey’s first plan for the occupation of Bougainville 
had been a direct assault on Shortland Island as a stepping stone to 
the Capture of the airfields in the south. To avoid the strongly defended 
airfields and to establish a beachhead where opposition would be 
weak and to build the airfields which he needed for the neutralization 
of Rabaul, Halsey later decided to by-pass the main Japanese centres 
of resistance as he had done so successfully at Kolombangara. 
Oints on the east and west coasts were considered and Cape 
Torokina at the northern end of Empress Augusta Bay, half-way 
“Pp the west coast of the island, was finally selected as the most 
‘Uitable; it was a long way from the nearest Japanese forward 

4Se in the island and could be reached from inland only with great 
difficulty by narrow jungle tracks. Moreover, it was within air 
: ing distance of Rabaul. The plan called for two preliminary 
landings: the first, to be undertaken on the 27th October, on the 
Tr €asury Islands half-way between the newly-captured airfield at 

&¥rakoma in Vella Lavella and Cape Torokina, so as to provide 
Gok protection to the ocean supply route and an airstrip from which 

&fter cover could be maintained over Empress Augusta Bay; the 
sda haa ea a NR A Sean: an anne Saeed 
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fe € remaining 200 land-based aircraft at Rabaul were reinforced by 172 aircraft 
™, the carriers. 
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second, a diversionary landing on Choiseul Island, to be made at the 
same time, to lead the Japanese into believing that the main assault 
was coming on the east coast of Bougainville. The main assault 
was to take place on the 1st November. 

The 5th U.S.A.A.F. from New Guinea pounded Rabaul whenever 
weather permitted, while aircraft of the South Pacific Command, 
operating from Munda and Barakoma, struck at the airfields in and 
around Bougainville to pave the way for the offensive. The strikes 
increased in frequency and intensity towards the end of October. 
The preliminary landing on the Treasury Islands led the Japanese 
to expect the main assault at the southern end of Bougainville and 
the defences in that area were consequently strengthened. A task 
force of four cruisers and eight destroyers under the command of 
Rear-Admiral A. S. Merrill bombarded Buka and Bonis airfields 
just after midnight on the 31st, and then turned south at 30 knots 
for Shortland Island and opened fire on the Japanese positions 
there. Aircraft from two fleet carriers, detached from the 5th Fleet 
to support the landings at Torokina, struck the Buka and Bonis 
airfields twice on the 1st November and twice more the following 
day, adding to the destruction wrought by the ships. 

After a preliminary bombardment by escorting destroyers and 
aircraft, the first flight of assault craft carrying 3rd U.S. Marine 
Division touched down at Cape Torokina about an hour after sun- 
rise on the rst November. Since the Japanese had expected a landing 
in the southern part of Bougainville, no defences had been prepared 
on the west coast and only one platoon of infantry was defending the 
landing beaches. Owing, however, to heavy surf, the steepness and 
narrowness of the beaches and two enemy air attacks, which were 
beaten off by fighters from Barakoma, the unloading of troops and 
stores was not as rapid as had been hoped. Nevertheless, by nightfall 
a beachhead had been secured and over 14,000 troops had been 
landed. 

The expected counter-attack by the Japanese Navy was not long 
in coming. At 2.45 a.m. on the 2nd November four cruisers and six 
destroyers, moving down from Rabaul with infantry reinforcements, 
were intercepted by Admiral Merrill’s task force about fifty miles 
north-west of the beachhead. In a long and confused action fought in 
darkness and rain the Japanese lost the light cruiser Sendai and a 
destroyer and, shortly before daylight, turned back to Rabaul with 
many of their surviving ships hard hit. No American ship was sunk 
and damage to the force was comparatively light. Merrill’s force was 
attacked next day by over sixty of the carrier aircraft of 3rd Air Fleet, 
which had arrived at Rabaul on the previous day, but escaped with 
minor damage to one cruiser. 


The battle of Empress Augusta Bay had parried the first Japanese 
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thrust but a second and more serious one soon threatened. When 
Admiral Koga heard that Bougainville had been invaded, he 
ordered seven heavy cruisers and a division of destroyers to sail from 
Truk to Rabaul. They were sighted on the 4th when nearing the 
port, but Halsey had not a single heavy cruiser to pit against them. 
His capital ships were with the 5th Fleet preparing for the impending 
assault on the Gilbert Islands, but Rear-Admiral F. C. Sherman’s 
Carrier task force was still under his command. To send carriers 
to face the heavy concentration of land-based aircraft at Rabaul 
was to take a grave risk but he had nothing else to send. The whole 
success of the Bougainville landing was at stake. The carriers, which 
were refuelling at Guadalcanal after their strikes at Buka and 

Bonis, were ordered north to attack the ships in Rabaul harbour. 

Atga.m., when 230 miles south-east of the port, they began launching 

every available aircraft—forty-five bombers and dive-bombers 
escorted by fifty-two fighters. Although anti-aircraft fire was heavy 
and fighter opposition determined, six Japanese cruisers and two 
destroyers were hit, but all except one were able to leave Rabaul 
under their own steam. 

Another carrier task group, commanded by Rear-Admiral A. E. 

Montgomery, was sent from the 5th Fleet to join Sherman, and 
Rabaul was struck again six days later by aircraft from five carriers 
operating in two separate groups. Most of the enemy ships damaged 
in the previous raid had left for Truk and the harbour was emptier. 
Visibility was poor, but a Japanese destroyer was sunk and a light 
(ruuiser and another destroyer heavily damaged. For the second 
trme Sherman’s force escaped detection. A heavy air counter- 
attack directed on Montgomery’s carriers was driven off by fighter 
‘Over provided from Barakoma without a ship being touched. These 
raids brought to an end the Japanese use of their carrier aircraft for 
the defence of Rabaul. In the week since they had become land- 
based, nearly three-quarters had been destroyed and the remnants 
Were withdrawn to Truk. The following day only a few destroyers 
©Ould be seen in the harbour. Japanese heavy cruisers never again 
returned to Rabaul. 

"The success of these carrier-borne raids demonstrated to the 

ericans that, although hazardous, it was practical to operate 
Carriers in the face of powerful land-based air attacks, if protected 
Y ships’ anti-aircraft fire and their own fighter cover. It encouraged 
ir bold use in the campaign in the Central Pacific which was about 

© start. 

Ashore at Torokina, despite counter-attacks on the 7th, the marines, 
T€inforced from the 11th November onwards by 37th U.S. Division, 
Were able to expand their bridgehead and by the end of the month 

ad established a large and well defended perimeter, within which 
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work on the construction of a fighter strip, a bomber airfield and a 
forward naval base went on. Japanese bombers made nightly 
harassing attacks but did not seriously impair progress, since the 
smothering of Japanese airfields reduced the scale, and air cover 
combined with anti-aircraft fire the effectiveness, of the attacks. 

In the belief that Empress Augusta Bay was but a stepping stone 
to their northern airfields, the Japanese continued to reinforce Buka 
and Bonis.! On the night of the 24th-25th November five Japanese 
destroyers carrying over nine hundred troops were intercepted and 
engaged by five American destroyers half way between Buka and 
Cape St. George, the southernmost point of New Ireland. In a high- 
speed gun and torpedo action three of the Japanese destroyers were 
sunk without an American ship being hit. The battle of Cape St. 
George was the last of the long series of fierce naval engagements 
fought in the narrow waters of the Solomons. The Japanese made no 
more attempts to run reinforcements and supplies to Bougainville by 
destroyers. Henceforth the Japanese Navy dared not venture south 
of Rabaul. 


In New Guinea at the end of August, 3rd Australian Division (Major- 
General S. G. Savige), consisting of 15th and 17th Australian 
Brigades and 162nd U.S. Regiment, had encircled Salamaua and 
was waiting to resume its assault on the town until the attack on Lae, 
the main objective, had developed. The 7th Australian Division 
(Major-General G. A. Vasey) was at Port Moresby and gth Aus- 
tralian Division (Major-General G. F. Wootten) at Milne Bay.? The 
Japanese 18th Army was disposed with 51st Division in the Lae— 
Salamaua area, 20th Division at Madang, with about one battalion 
finding the garrison for Finschhafen, and 41st Division in Wewak. 

General MacArthur’s plan for the capture of Lae was to make a 
seaborne landing to the east of the town at the same time as an air- 
borne force landed on a pre-war but derelict and overgrown air- 
strip at Nadzab in the Markham River valley, twenty miles north- 
west of Lae; the two forces were then to converge on the town.’ A 
prerequisite to the success of the operation was local air superiority. 
The Papuan airfields were too far distant from Lae for fighters to 
cover the assault for long enough. Early in June, however, a recon- 
naissance party from Wau found a deserted airstrip, which had been 
used by gold miners, at Marilinan forty miles north-west of Wau. An 
Australian detachment and some American engineers were flown in 
and by the end of July fighters were able to use it. 


1 The reinforcements consisted of one artillery and three infantry battalions. 
*See Volume II, Chapter XXV. 
® See Sketch 18, page 420. 
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The sea and air landings were originally scheduled to take place 
on the rst August, but delays in the arrival of transport aircraft and 
in training the troops had forced MacArthur to postpone the opera- 
tion until the first week in September. During the interval, Allied 
aircraft had bombed the Japanese air bases and motor torpedo- 
boats had harried the barge convoys bringing supplies down the 
coast. 

On the 1st September, 9th Australian Division embarked in trans- 
ports and assault craft of the 7th Amphibious Force and, staging by 
way of Buna, was landed at dawn on the 4th about seventeen miles 
east of Lae under covering fire from the escorting destroyers. There 
was little opposition on the beaches, but the landing craft were 
attacked by Japanese dive- and torpedo-bombers and two L.S.Ts. 
were damaged as they withdrew. By nightfall, beachheads had been 
secured and 26th Australian Brigade had begun to move westwards 
along the coast. 

The following morning 1,700 American paratroops and a detach- 
ment of Australian artillery were dropped at Nadzab. The drop, the 

first by Allied paratroops in the Pacific, was made without inter- 
ference since fog over Rabaul kept the enemy aircraft grounded, and 
within two hours the area had been secured. Shortly afterwards, an 
Australian field company and a pioneer battalion reached the area by 
am overland advance. Next morning American and Australian 
‘mn gineers were flown in. The existing airstrip was improved and con- 
struction of two additional strips begun. On the 7th, transport air- 
craft began landing the leading troops of 7th Australian Division and 
tS equipment on the airfield. Three days later 25th Australian 
Brigade was on its way to Lae. 

eanwhile troops and supplies for gth Australian Division had 

€n pouring ashore on the beaches east of Lae. As the two divisions 
©COnverged on Lae from the west and from the east, American des- 
troyers bombarded the town. The gth Division’s advance was held 
Up by swollen rivers and Japanese delaying tactics, but on the 15th 
€re were signs that they were evacuating Lae and on the following 
day the division entered the town, where it joined hands with the 

©ading troops of 7th Division coming from the west. 

At Salamaua 2oth Australian Brigade had relieved the battle- 
Weary 17th Australian Brigade, and Major-General E. J. Melford 

Sth Australian Division) had taken over control of the operations 
©m General Savige (3rd Australian Division). On the gth September 

© advance was resumed and, on the 11th, Salamaua and the sur- 
YOQunding country were in Allied hands. The capture of the two 
Ports gave MacArthur control of the Huon Gulf. He was quick to 
™Miake use of it. On the atst, five days after the capture of Lae, 
landing craft of the 7th Amphibious Force embarked 2oth Brigade 
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(Brigadier W. J. V. Windeyer) of 9th Australian Division and by 
mid-afternoon the convoy, escorted by ten destroyers, was on its way 
to Finschhafen which guards the eastern end of the Vitiaz Strait, 
dividing New Guinea from New Britain. An hour before dawn on the 
22nd, after bombardment of the beach by destroyers, troops were 
landed six miles north of the town. 

A landing at Finschhafen had been expected by the Japanese, but 
the fighting at Lae and Salamaua had seriously delayed their defen- 
sive preparations. The garrison had been reinforced by a regiment 
from 20th Division and Major-General Yamada, expecting the attack 
to come overland from Lae, had disposed three-quarters of his force 
south and west of the port, leaving only one battalion in Fin- 
schhafen itself and a few hundred on the beaches. There was thus 
only slight opposition to the landing, but about noon half a dozen 
bombers escorted by fighters attacked landing craft as they were 
withdrawing. They were driven off with heavy loss by fighters of 
5th U.S.A.A.F., four squadrons of which were covering the landing. 

On the 23rd September, Japanese forces, entrenched along the 
south bank of the Bumi River, held up 2oth Brigade’s advance 
towards Finschhafen, but by the 26th a bridgehead had been estab- 
lished and that afternoon the advance was resumed. On the ist 
October an assault, preceded by a heavy air attack and artillery 
bombardment, was made on the town and on the following morning 
it was learnt that the Japanese had withdrawn. By the end of the day 
Finschhafen was secured. 

Before MacArthur could make use of the Vitiaz Strait he had first 
to secure his left flank by clearing the Huon Peninsula. The only 
practical route across the interior of the peninsula lay up the Mark- 
ham and Ramu valleys to Bogadjim on the north coast. After the 
occupation of Nadzab early in September, an independent company 
had been landed on an improvised strip some thirty miles north-west 
of the village. It advanced up the Markham valley and on the rgth 
September captured the village of Kaiapit, where the Japanese had 
built an emergency landing strip. This strip was extended and two 
days later aircraft began to fly in 21st and 25th Australian Infantry 
Brigades, which had concentrated at Nadzab after the fall of Lae. 
From Kaiapit they crossed into the valley of the upper Ramu against 
little opposition and reached the village of Dumpu early in October, 
where General Vasey (7th Division) established his headquarters. 
The Japanese were holding the passes over the steep Jungle covered 
mountains of the Finisterre Range, which blocked the approaches 
to Bogadjim north of Dumpu, with a regiment of 20th Division. The 
Australians soon found that they could make no further progress 
until reinforcements and supplies were flown in. The 7th Division 
therefore contented itself with active patrolling to maintain contact 
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with the enemy while airfields were built in the flat country round 
Dumpu. By the end of October bombers of 5th U.S.A.A.F. were 
using them for attacks on Japanese airfields at Madang and Wewak. 
While 7th Division was driving inland across the peninsula towards 
Bogadjim, 9th Division at Finschhafen was preparing to take the 
longer route round the coast. By the 1oth October, General Wootten 
had set up his headquarters at the port and, by the 16th, 2oth Brigade 
had been joined by most of 24th Brigade. After withdrawing from 
Finschhafen General Yamada had concentrated his main force on 
the high ground round Satelberg, about six miles inland from the 
landing beaches, which overlooked the port and surrounding coun- 
try. On the 5th October Lieut.-General S. Katagiri (20th Division) 
arrived from Madang with his headquarters and the remaining 
regiment and took over command. On the 16th, he began a series of 
attacks on the Australian positions, but, forewarned by the capture 
of an operation order, the Australians repulsed an attack from 
inland and sank two of the three barges which attempted a counter- 
landing north of Finschhafen on the 17th; the third was driven off 
by machine-gun fire from the beaches. The gth Division was brought 
up to full strength on the 2oth by the arrival of 26th Brigade and a 
tank battalion from Lae. On the night of the 25th/26th the Japanese 
abandoned their attacks and withdrew to the high ground to the 
north-west. Three weeks later the Australians began their advance, 
and by the 25th November were in possession of the area round 
Satel berg. 
‘hus by the end of November goth Division had overcome the main 
obstacles to its advance and was about to begin its move forward 
along the coast, while inland 7th Division in the upper Ramu valley 
Was building up its strength for an attack on the Japanese positions 
COvering Bogadjim. In both sectors the goal was in sight, but there 
Was still hard fighting ahead and it was well into the New Year before 
© Huon Peninsula could be reported clear of the enemy. 


While in the South and South-West Pacific MacArthur and Halsey 
ad been tightening their grip round Rabaul, Admiral C. Nimitz 
Ommander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet) had been gathering his forces 
©Yr the assault on the Gilbert Islands—the opening move of the 
2dv ance through the Central Pacific. American building yards had 
©€n turning out ships, and particularly aircraft carriers, in large 
"Xa rnbers during the summer, and by the autumn the U.S. 5th Fleet 
ah Hawaii was more than a match for anything the Japanese could 
Dring against it. It comprised the unprecedented number of nine- 
teen aircraft carriers of various types (carrying a total of over eight 
Undred aircraft), twelve battleships and a commensurate number 
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of cruisers and destroyers. Attached to the fleet, and forming part of 
it, was the 5th Amphibious Force which contained all the transports, 
cargo vessels, landing ships and assault craft needed to carry and 
supply troops employed in the assault. 

The supply and maintenance of a fleet at long distances from its 
base must always be a major problem. It had been solved in the 
South and South-West Pacific by the construction of successive for- 
ward supply bases behind the advance which had been stocked with 
the fleet’s requirements, and to which ships could return to replenish 
when necessary. MacArthur’s advance in New Guinea had been to 
all intents and purposes land-based; Halsey’s steps up the Solomons 
ladder had never been more than three hundred miles apart. Nimitz 
had, however, a different and far more complex administrative 
problem. The 5th Fleet was many times the size of Halsey’s 3rd 
Fleet and the stepping stones across the vast ocean area of the Central 
Pacific were few and far apart. There could be no long drawn out 
struggle for the Gilberts and the Marshalls as there had been at 
Guadalcanal and Munda; the atolls were too small to hold two 
opposing bodies of troops for long. Before a forward base could 
become effective the tide of the advance would have swept on leaving 
it far behind. The support of the fleet would therefore have to be 
more rapid and more flexible than base development allowed. The 
answer was found in the provision of mobile service squadrons, con- 
sisting of supply and repair ships specially designed for the purpose— 
floating bases which enabled the fleet to remain at sea for months at 
a time and which gave it an endurance not known since the days of 
sail. A mobile supply base was no new idea, but it was one which was 
vastly expanded as the advance moved further westward from the 
main base at Pearl Harbour. Some forward bases were of course 
necessary. It was to obtain an air base from which to support the 
attack on the Marshalls, for example, that the Gilberts were to be 
seized. 

Vice-Admiral R. A. Spruance, the victor of Midway, was 
appointed to command the 5th Fleet in August. He organized three 
main task forces: a fast carrier force which, to give tactical flexibility, 
was sub-divided into four task groups; an assault force; and a force 
which controlled both the mobile service squadrons and all shore- 
based aircraft within the area of operations. The fast carrier force 
was composed of the fleet and light fleet carriers, the new fast battle- 
ships, cruisers and destroyers. The battleships furnished the heavy 
gun support: their powerful anti-aircraft batteries gave protection to 
the carriers and their large fuel capacity enabled them to refuel the 
destroyers. The carriers furnished the air cover over the target area 
as well as long-range striking power. The assault force carried the 
expeditionary force. It was composed of ships and small craft of the 
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5th Amphibious Force, escorted by cruisers, destroyers and some of 
the older battleships to provide supporting fire, and escort carriers to 
give air cover to the troops ashore. Rear-Admiral R. K. Turner, 
who had commanded at sea at Guadalcanal, was given command of 
the 5th Amphibious Force and tactical command of the assault. This 
Organization formed the pattern for all future operations in the 
Central Pacific. 

The attack on the Gilberts was planned to take place on the 2oth 
November. During September and October the fast carrier groups 
made preparatory raids on Marcus and Wake Islands as well as on 
the Japanese air bases in the Marshalls in order to soften up the 
Japanese defences and keep the enemy guessing where the first main 
attack would be delivered. The strikes did little damage but they 
Served as useful training for the newly-formed task groups. In 
November shore-based aircraft from the newly-built airfields in the 
Ellice Islands, and from Baker Island which had recently been 
occupied, bombed islands in the Gilberts. 

The atolls in the Gilberts selected for capture were Tarawa, 
Makin (a hundred miles to the north) and Abemama (sixty miles to 
the south).! The only fortified islands in the group were Butaritari in 
Makin where the Japanese had built a sea-plane base, and Betio in 
Tarawa which held an airstrip. These were to be the first objectives. 
Admiral Turner divided the assault force into two: a northern attack 
force for Butaritari and a southern for Betio. Each consisted of a 
tfamsport group, a bombardment and fire support group and an air 
‘uP port group of escort carriers. One of the four fast carrier groups was 
481pmed to each force, and the other two carrier groups were given 
the task of neutralizing enemy airfields within range during the assault. 

‘The main body of the northern attack force left Pearl Harbour on 
the roth November with transports carrying a regimental combat 
t€am and a battalion of 27th U.S. Division (6,742 troops). The sou- 

€rn attack force carrying the reinforced 2nd U.S. Marine Division 
ajor-General J. C. Smith), 18,600 strong, sailed from the New 
€brides two days later. The two forces sighted each other on the 
"Orning of the rgth as they made for their assigned targets. Ships 
trying amphibious tracked vehicles from Samoa joined the southern 
©rce that evening. 
b he Japanese plan of defence for the Gilbert Islands had been 
“Sed on the assumption that ships and aircraft would be available 
> _Yepel invasion, but in the event the Combined Fleet, bereft of the 

Bs and carrier-borne aircraft which Admiral Koga had sent to 

thei; critical south-east front, was unable to oppose the invading 
“rece,? Butaritari Island was lightly defended by a few guns and 
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about eight hundred men, of whom less than three hundred were 
combatant troops. Shortly after daybreak on the 2oth, aircraft from 
the northern carrier group made a concentrated bombing attack on 
the defences. The battleships, cruisers and destroyers of the fire 
support group then bombarded the island for nearly two hours. 
Finally, under cover of machine-gun and rocket fire from aircraft, 
the first wave of the assault craft went in. A beachhead was soon 
secured but, despite their overwhelming preponderence of thirteen 
to one, the attackers took three days to overcome the stubborn 
Japanese resistance. 

Betio proved a much harder nut to crack. The little island, less 
than two miles long and only six hundred yards broad at its widest 
point, was heavily fortified. The defences included fourteen coast 
defence guns ranging from 5.5- to 8-inch, as well as field artillery and 
numerous heavy machine-guns. The beaches were barricaded, 
mined, and studded with obstacles of every description, but perhaps 
its most effective defence was the barrier reef which fringed the 
island and prevented continuous ship-to-shore movement of troops 
and supplies. The garrison consisted of about 4,500 troops, over half 
of whom were men of the Spectal Naval Landing Force. 

The transports of the southern attack force reached their vente 
positions in the early hours of the morning of the 20th November. As 
at Butaritari, the landings were preceded by a dawn air strike 
followed by bombardment by ships of the fire support group. For two 
and a half hours three battleships, four cruisers and a number of 
destroyers poured three thousand tons of projectiles on the tiny 
island. Nearly half the garrison was killed, but so well were the 
Japanese positions protected that, although nearly all the coast 
defence guns were silenced and the communication system disrupted, 
most of the field artillery and pillboxes were undamaged. The first 
three attacking waves were carried in amphibious tracked vehicles 
which were able to surmount the reef and land their troops on the 
beaches. The non-amphibious landing craft carrying succeeding 
waves could not reach the beaches, and had to disembark their 
troops on the reef to wade the four or five hundred yards to the beach 
in the face of murderous machine-gun fire. Casualties were very 
heavy and for a time victory and defeat hung in the balance, and 
half the divisional reserves had to be thrown in. Nevertheless by 
evening 5,000 men were ashore. They held no more than a pre- 
carious foothold on the island and a determined counter-attack could 
have driven them back into the lagoon. But the Japanese had 
suffered severely and, with their communications destroyed, were 
unable to organize any attack. With the arrival of reinforcements, 
guns and tanks unloaded at high water next day, the tide of battle 
turned and the marines were able to split the defenders into two 
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groups. On the night of the 22nd/23rd the Japanese, as was their 
custom when defeat faced them, threw all their remaining troops 
into a suicidal counter-attack. It was their final effort and by noon 
on the 23rd Betio was won. The struggle for the island was one of the 
toughest and bloodiest of the smaller battles of the Pacific war. 
Nearly a thousand American marines and sailors were killed and 
over two thousand wounded. Of the Japanese garrison, only a 
hundred and forty-six allowed themselves to be taken prisoner, and a 
hundred and twenty of these were Korean labourers. The rest died 
fighting. During the next three days the remaining islets in the 
group, including Abemama, were secured, but not without fighting 
in which thirty-four marines lost their lives and fifty-six were 
wounded; the Japanese defenders numbering about two hundred 
and twenty-five were exterminated. 

During these operations the Japanese Fleet had been unable to 
interfere. The American invasion had caught it off balance. The 
carriers, stripped of their aircraft for the defence of Rabaul, were 
all in home waters and the Combined Fleet at Truk (six battleships, 
four heavy cruisers, five light cruisers and three reduced destroyer 
flotillas) dared not venture so far from its base without its air cover. 
Land-based aircraft of 22nd Air Flotilla from the Marshalls did 
what they could, but their number had been depleted to meet the 
needs of Rabaul; losses had been heavy and there were fewer than 
fifty in the entire area. They made several attacks on the American 
invasion force, but scored only one hit on a light fleet carrier at 
Tarawa on the 25th which did no vital damage. One of eight sub- 
marines, sent out from Truk, sank an escort carrier at Makin in the 
early morning of the 24th, but these were the only ship casualties. 

The attack on Betio was the first seaborne assault on a heavily 
defended coral atoll. It was a costly victory but the price paid was 
not too high, since the lessons learnt were to prove of inestimable 
value in future operations and were to save countless American lives. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE PACIFIC 
(December 1943-March 1944) 


See Maps 1, 5 and 13 and Sketches 2 and 18 


new defensive zone had received formal approval from the 
Emperor,! Imperial General Headquarters accelerated the pre- 
parations already in hand for its defence. Among other measures, 
about twenty-five selected infantry battalions from Kwantung Army in 
Manchuria were hastily organized into detachments of varying 
strength for transfer to the Central Pacific.2 The Marshall Islands, 
although outside the new defensive zone, received a considerable 
share of these, since Jmpertal General Headquarters were determined to 
make the Allied approach to the zone as slow and costly as possible. 
The 52nd Division was moved from Japan to Truk. Losses at sea were 
heavy, but by January 1944 most of the reinforcements had arrived 
at their destinations. There, with the garrisons already in the Central 
Pacific, they came under operational control of the Commander-in- 
Chief, Combined Fleet. 
Imperial General Headquarters had come to the conclusion during the 
autumn that the defences in the area north of Australia were not 
_ strong enough to hold a determined Allied offensive, particularly if it 
were combined with an offensive along the north coast of New 
Guinea. To strengthen this area they decided to send Headquarters 
2nd Area Army and Headquarters 2nd Army, both at that time in Man- 
churia, to take over its defence. The 2nd Area Army (Lieut.-General 
K. Anami) was, under the direct command of Imperial General 
Headquarters, to be responsible for western New Guinea as far east 
as the 140th meridian and for the Dutch islands as far west as a line 
drawn from the Strait of Makassar to the Strait of Lombok. It was to 
take over command from Southern Army of 19th Army, already in 
Celebes, which consisted of 5th and 48th Divisions and was to be rein- 
forced by 46th Division from Japan. The 2nd Army, consisting of 36th 
Divtston brought south from China, was to provide the garrison for 
western New Guinea. Headquarters 2nd Area Army was established at 
Davao towards the end of November. The 46th Division, half of 


\ soon as the decision of 25th September to withdraw to the 


1 See pages 72-73. 
* See Map 13, page 438. 
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which was sunk in transit by Allied submarines, reached the Nether- 
lands East Indies in December, and 36th Diviston, having detached a 
regiment to garrison Biak Island in Geelvink Bay, reached Sarmi in 
western New Guinea about the same time.! The 7th Air Diviston was 
transferred from the control of 8th Area Army to that of 2nd Area Army 
and set up its headquarters in Amboina. 

The preparation of the new defensive zone required much more 
than the provision of adequate military garrisons. It demanded the 
build-up of air strength, the construction of a large number of new 
airfields in the western New Guinea—Celebes area and the transport 
by sea and stockpiling of huge quantities of ammunition, equipment 
and other material. The movement of troops and material required 
a vast amount of shipping.? But, owing to the heavy losses in the 
Solomons area and off New Guinea, and the depredations of 
American submarines, the ships were not available in the numbers 
required. The preparation of the new defensive zone, especially that 
part of it for which 2nd Area Army was responsible, was thus seriously 
delayed. 

It was not till late in 1943 that the Japanese paid any real attention 
to the protection of shipping against submarine attack. A General 
Escort Command was formed in November, but the number of suitable 
vessels allotted to it was completely inadequate and shipping losses 
continued to mount.® 

The steady attrition of the Merchant Navy was only one of the 
many causes of concern to the Japanese leaders in the last quarter of 
1943. In November the Gilbert Islands had been lost, and in the 
following month the Allies had landed in New Britain and cleared 
sufficient of the Huon Peninsula in New Guinea to open the gateway 
to the Bismarck Sea. At the end of December, /mperial General Head- 
quarters reconsidered their overall operational strategy in the light of 
the decisions taken at the end of September and the progress of the 
Allied offensive in the Pacific since then. They recognized that the 
new perimeter was open to attack from any of the five Allied fronts: 
from the Aleutians on the Kurile Islands; across the Central Pacific 
on Formosa and the Philippines; from New Guinea and Australia 
on the southern Philippines; from the Indian Ocean on Sumatra and 
Java; and through Burma on Malaya and Siam. Special importance 
was attached to two of the five, namely Allied offensives in the Central 
Pacific and Burma. The former was of particular significance, since 
in their invasion of the Gilbert Islands the Americans had departed 
from their previous tactics of never advancing outside the range of 


1See Map 5, page 97. 
2 The 2nd Area Army’s demands for shipping space amounted to 450,000 tons of large 


and 150,000 tons of smaller shipping a month for at least four months from December 1943. 
§ See Appendix 14. 
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their land-based fighter aircraft, and had delivered the attack under 
cover of carrier task forces only. This created a threat to the Central 
Pacific islands and even to Japan itself, and was one which could not 
easily be countered in view of the overwhelming material resources 
of the United States and the lack of adequate Japanese air power. 
An Allied offensive in Burma would, if successful, give fresh encourage- 
ment to China, and would be likely to cause unrest in Siam and 
Indo-China where Japanese forces were present only by agreement 
with the governments concerned and where there was no purely 
military administration. Defence against both these lines of advance 
had to be assured. 

Whether the Allies would attack Japan direct or by way of the 
Philippines and Formosa could, of course, be only a matter of con- 
jecture. But, considering the strategic value of the Philippines and 
the difficulties involved in making a direct attack against Japan, 
Imperial General Headquarters considered it probable that the Philip- 
pines would be attacked first, with a diversionary attack on the 
Kuriles. They came to the conclusion that of the two lines of approach 
to the Philippines, by way of the Marianas or from New Guinea and 
the north of Australia, the latter was the more likely. The decisive 
battles of the war, they foresaw, would take place somewhere in the 
region of the Philippines. 

As a result of their deliberations, Jmpertal General Headquarters 
reached the conclusion that the United States would continue her 
offensive in the Pacific regardless of developments in Europe and that 
decisive battles were close at hand. It was therefore essential that the 
new defensive zone should be held at all costs so that there would be 
time to build up strength to take the offensive at some future date. 
They decided that the army garrisons in the Central Pacific should 
be further increased and the defences improved, a network of air 
bases constructed and the air force built up; and, so as to gain the 
greatest advantage from unity of command, Headquarters Southern 
Army should be moved to Manila to take command of all operations 
other than those on the South-East front.) To offset the appalling 
losses in shipping they agreed that operations in China should he 
directed towards opening up an overland supply route to the Southern 
Region, and that steps should be taken to strengthen convoy escorts, 
provide up-to-date radar equipment and anti-submarine devices, 
and increase the output of the shipyards. At the same time, Japanese 
air power would be greatly expanded by an increase in the produc- 
tion of aircraft and the provision of new air groups.” 


The South-East front (the Allied South-West Pacific), which was outside the new 
defensive zone, was placed under command of Imperial General Headquarters when Southern 
Army moved to Manila in April 1944. 

* The production target was raised from 35,000 to 50,000 aircraft a year. 
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The operations in the Pacific, proposed by the Americans for 1944 
and accepted by the Combined Chiefs of Staff at Sextant, differed 
little from those agreed at Quadrant four months earlier, except in 
the matter of timing. There was, however, one significant change: 
the capture of bases in the Marianas, from which the newly developed 
B.29 long-range bombers could strike directly at the Japanese home- 
land, took the place of the assault on the Palau Islands originally 
scheduled for October. Tentative dates had been allotted for the 
start of each operation, but the need for flexibility in planning and 
the seizure of opportunities for short cuts was emphasized in the 
event of the destruction of the Japanese Fleet, the early defeat of 
Germany or the entry of Russia into the war against Japan.! 

After a slow and painful start, progress in the Pacific was at the 
end of 1943 beginning to gather momentum, but there were still 
formidable obstacles in the way. In the Central Pacific, the Gilbert 
Islands were but the first stepping stone across a vast expanse of 
ocean. The Marshalls and Marianas had yet to be seized. In the 
South-West Pacific, the Bismarck Barrier, though beginning to 
crumble, still barred the way to the approaches to Japan from the 
south. In order to break through it and use his amphibious forces to 
further his advance along the New Guinea coast and to complete the 
encirclement of Rabaul from the west, MacArthur decided that he 
would have to gain control over both the Vitiaz and Dampier 
Straits.2 To do this he had to clear the Huon Peninsula in New 
Guinea and occupy the western end of New Britain. 

In New Guinea, gth Australian Division advanced steadily north- 
wards during December from the Satelberg area and along the coast 
from Finschhafen against considerable opposition. By the z2oth 
December the Australians had reached the Masaweng River (twenty 
miles north of Finschhafen).2 The Japanese 20th Division then began 
its retreat to Madang. The 2oth Australian Brigade, ferrying tanks, 
artillery and stores in small craft between successive beaches, pur- 
sued it and occupied Sio on the 15th January 1944. There goth 
Division was relieved by 5th Division and 2oth Brigade by 8th 
Brigade, brought up from Australia. 

Meanwhile, on the 2nd January, 126th U.S. Regiment had landed 
unopposed at Saidor seventy miles further west, thus isolating 20th 
and 51st Divisions. The 51st Division, withdrawing from Lae and 
Salamaua, had reached the coast west of Sio in mid-October, after a 
march of about a hundred miles over the unexplored tracks of the 
Saruwaged mountains, during which it had depended for food on 


1 See Appendix 13. 
* See Map 1, page 1. 
3 See Sketch 18, page 420. 
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what each man could carry and, when that was expended, on roots 
and herbs. Disease, starvation and exhaustion took their toll, and of 
the 8,600 who set out only about 6,500 reached the coast. After the 
American landing at Saidor, both divisions were ordered to fall back 
on Madang where they were to join gst Diviston which had been 
brought down the coast from Wewak. During the retreat along the 
coast American motor torpedo-boats played havoc with the barge 
traffic from Madang carrying supplies, with the result that another 
2,000 of the troops perished on the march. Eventually the remnants of 
the two divisions, having by-passed the Americans at Saidor by 
taking to the mountains, struggled into Madang in mid-February. 
On the roth February, 5th Australian Division made contact with 
the Americans. The task of clearing the Huon Peninsula and gaining 
control of the Vitiaz Strait had been completed. A fortnight later, in 
order to allow the greatest number of small craft to be concentrated 
at Finschhafen for use elsewhere, it was decided not to continue the 
advance towards Madang for the time being and 5th Australian 
Division was withdrawn to Sio. 

In the Ramu valley, 15th and 18th Australian Brigades had been 
flown into Dumpu at the beginning of January and had relieved 21st 
and 15th Brigades of 7th Australian Division, which had been main- 
taining contact with the enemy positions on the passes over the 
Finisterre Range. A frontal attack on the enemy positions on the 
crest of the passes was launched by 18th Brigade on the 2oth January, 
and four days later a battalion from 15th Brigade moving on its left 
threatened the Japanese communications. By the end of the month, 
the enemy had been driven from all his positions and the way to 
Bogadjim was clear. The ground gained was consolidated, but no 
further advance was attempted till the middle of March. 


For his landings in New Britain MacArthur selected Cape Gloucester, 
in the north-west, where the Japanese were developing an airfield, 
and Arawe, in the south-west. New Britain is a mountainous, heavily 
wooded island about 250 miles long. In 1943 it was little developed 
except in the north-east round Rabaul where the only roads in the 
island existed. Thus, although the headquarters of 8th Area Army was 
at Rabaul, the Japanese could reinforce other parts of the island only 
by air and sea or along jungle tracks. Till the autumn, western New 
Britain from Cape Gloucester to Arawe was defended by the Matsuda 
Detachment, the main strength of which was r4zst Infantry Regiment 
(less one battalion) and Gasmata was defended by J//228th Battalion. 
Early in October, part of 17th Division, which had recently joined 
8th Area Army from central China, was sent by sea to Cape Hoskins on 
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the north coast and its commander was made responsible for the 
defence of central and western New Britain. 

While American assault forces were being assembled at Milne Bay, 
Buna and Goodenough Island, Allied aircraft bombed Cape Glou- 
cester and Gasmata. But, to avoid alerting the enemy, Arawe itself 
was not attacked until the day before the landing. On the 15th 
December a combat team of rrath U.S. Cavalry Regiment went 
ashore at Arawe, under cover of the guns of an Australian task force 
commanded by Rear-Admiral V. A. C. Crutchley, V.C. and aircraft 
of 5th U.S.A.A.F., and a beachhead was soon secured. Hoping to 
stop the invasion at the outset, the Japanese quickly organized a force 
of some 150 aircraft from Rabaul and Truk and within three hours 
of the landing attacked the transports, but with little effect. For the 
next ten days the follow-up convoys were subjected to determined 
and continual air attacks and a few ships were sunk or damaged. 
Nevertheless there was no serious interference with the build-up. 

During the four weeks preceding the landing at Cape Gloucester, 
over 4,000 tons of bombs were dropped on the Japanese positions and, 
for the twenty-four hours prior to the attack, and on D-day, the air- 
fields at Madang and Wewak were kept under bombing attack to 
prevent interference from that direction. On the 26th December, 
two regimental combat teams of 1st U.S. Marine Division, veterans 
of the fighting in Guadalcanal, were landed on beaches five miles 
from the airfield. As at Arawe, retaliation by the Japanese air force 
was swift and determined; but Rabaul, under heavy attack from 
American airfields in the Solomons, had the greater need of aircraft 
for its defence, and by the end of the month air attacks had virtually 
ceased. The two Japanese battalions defending the area fought with 
their usual stubbornness, and it was four days before the airfield was 
in American hands. Fierce enemy resistance, torrential rain and the 
swampy nature of the country hampered the establishment of a 
defensive perimeter, and it was not till the 23rd January, when the 
Matsuda Detachment gave up the struggle and retired, that western 
New Britain was securely in Allied hands. 


With the clearance of the Huon Peninsula and the capture of Cape 
Gloucester, MacArthur had gained control of the Vitiaz and Dam- 
pier Straits, and so felt himself free to make his break-through into 
the Bismarck Sea. His first objective was the Admiralty Islands, which 
he wanted not only to complete the western side of the ring round 


1 The Matsuda Detachment was then reinforced by 59rd Regiment (less one battalion), and 
I/8rst Battalion. The 54th Regiment (less two battalions) was sent to reinforce Gasmata. The 
Matsuda Detachment was then disposed with 53rd Regiment responsible for the Cape 
Gloucester area, 1415t Regiment for the south-west coast and //8rst Battalion for Arawe. 
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Rabaul, but as a staging post on his road to the Philippines. The 
group had all the potentialities of a great advanced base. Manus, the 
largest island, had ample space for military installations, and Sea 
Eagle Harbour, fifteen miles long by four miles wide, enclosed by the 
encircling islands of the group, was an ideal fleet anchorage. Los 
Negros, forming its eastern side, already contained an airstrip and 
had room for others. 

The Japanese had decided early in November 1943 to strengthen 
the skeleton defences of these islands. Their first attempt to send 
reinforcements, amounting to an infantry regiment and an artillery 
battalion, failed when the transports were sunk en route by American 
submarines. A second attempt to send two battalions fared little 
better since only one, carried in destroyers from New Ireland, 
reached its destination safely. Eventually a second battalion and a 
naval garrison unit reached the islands by the end of December. 

Allied aircraft from New Guinea had been reconnoitring and 
bombing the islands for some time, but on the 23rd February a low- 
level attack failed to elicit any response from the Japanese defences 
and there were no signs of human activity. Seeing a chance to advance 
the date of the occupation of the islands, which was set for April, 
MacArthur at once ordered a reconnaissance in force. Within a few 
days, a thousand troops of 1st U.S. Cavalry Division had been 
packed into three transport destroyers at Buna, and on the 2goth 
February landed on Los Negros, covered and supported by a task 
force of cruisers and destroyers. The troops in the first waves got 
ashore without encountering opposition, but when entering the har- 
bour subsequent waves were subjected to heavy cross fire and some 
landing craft were sunk. By 10 o’clock one airstrip was captured and 
a defensive perimeter was quickly formed. That evening, MacArthur, 
who had been watching the landings from one of the cruisers, sailed 
with the task force, leaving two destroyers to give fire support when 
called for by the troops ashore. During the next two days determined 
Japanese counter-attacks and attempts at infiltration were repulsed. 
On the 3rd March reinforcements began to arrive, including a naval 
construction battalion (Seabees) to rebuild the airstrip and make the 
island habitable. On the 7th, troops crossed the narrow strait from 
Los Negros to Manus. By the 24th March Japanese resistance on Los 
Negros was broken and three weeks later all organized resistance in 
the Admiralties ceased. 


While MacArthur was encircling Rabaul from the west Halsey was 
completing the encirclement from the east. In Bougainville, 3rd U.S. 
Marine Division and 37th U.S. Division had expanded and strength- 
ened the perimeter round Torokina and by the roth December a 
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fighter strip was in use. A runway suitable for bombers was com- 
pleted on Christmas Day. Three weeks later Headquarters Solomons 
Air Command moved to Torokina from Munda and thereafter had 
the use of a fully equipped air base only 220 miles from Rabaul. At 
the end of the year the marines were relieved by the Americal 
Division and the command in Bougainville passed to XIV U.S. Corps. 

The Japanese had been convinced that the landing at Torokina 
was but a preliminary to landings further north and in November 
had sent three infantry battalions and a battalion of artillery to Buka 
to protect their northern airfields. As time went on, they began to 
realize that the Americans were at Torokina to stay and at the end 
of December decided to make a supreme effort to retake the peri- 
meter, using the whole of 6th Division reinforced by two battalions 
and supported by 4th Air Army. They hoped that the effect would be 
to divert forces from the South-West and Central Pacific, where 
Allied progress was causing alarm. So great did General Imamura 
(8th Area Army) consider the urgency that on the 21st January he him- 
self paid a visit to Bougainville and thereupon ordered 17th Army to 
launch an all-out attack on Torokina as early as possible, but at the 
same time to hold on to the positions in the north of the island. 

While the Japanese in Bougainville were preparing for their big 
offensive, Halsey was looking for another link to forge in the chain 
round Rabaul pending the assault on Kavieng, not due to take place 
for at least three months, by which time it was hoped that the U.S. 
5th Fleet would have completed the occupation of the Marshall 
Islands and could supply the necessary naval support. With Mac- 
Arthur’s approval, he chose Green Island, a group of coral atolls 37 
miles north-west of Buka, since airfields in the islands would enable 
fighter escort to be given to bombers attacking Kavieng, and the final 
neutralization of Rabaul would be facilitated by the establishment of 
another base closer to it. Furthermore, motor torpedo-boats based on 
the islands could put a stop to the barge traffic from Rabaul, via New 
Ireland, to Buka. 

A reconnaissance party of some 300 New Zealand troops, accom- 
panied by American technicians, landed on the night of the 3oth/3 1st 
January on Nissan (the largest atoll in the group) and reported that 
the strength of the garrison was not more than 100 men. On the 15th 
February, 3rd New Zealand Division (less one brigade group) made 
an unopposed landing. Elaborate precautions were taken against 
counter-attack from Rabaul; ample air cover was provided from 
Torokina, and two cruiser and destroyer task forces patrolled north 
and south of the island. The occupation of Green Island had the 
desired effect of cutting the Japanese communications between 
Rabaul and Bougainville. By that time, however, some Japanese 


1 See pages 87-88. 
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reinforcements had been brought in, mainly from Shortland and 
Choiseul Islands, and concentrated near Buin in the south. 

From the middle of December onwards the airfields and shipping 
at Rabaul had been kept under attack by heavy bombers from 
Munda, escorted by fighters from the new airfield at Torokina. As 
soon as that airfield was ready to operate dive-bombers, these were 
used with more deadly effect. Despite heavy losses the Japanese naval 
air flotillas, constantly reinforced from Truk, were able to put up 
from thirty to eighty fighters to meet each attack. By the end of 
January, by which time some 300 American fighters and 100 light 
bombers were based at Torokina, Japanese resistance began to break. 
But there was no diminution in the fury of the American attack. In 
the first nineteen days of February nearly 3,000 sorties were flown 
over Rabaul and about 1,400 tons of bombs dropped on the airfields 
and such shipping as remained in the harbour. The last air battle 
over Rabaul took place on the 19th February, two days after the 
carriers and battleships of the 5th Fleet had made their first air and 
surface raid on Truk. The devastating effect of that raid caused the 
Japanese finally to abandon the air defence of Rabaul. All fighters 
were recalled to Truk, in anticipation of meeting further raids on the 
base, and Rabaul was left to depend on anti-aircraft fire alone for its 
own protection. Thus it was that, for its last desperate attempt to 
drive the Americans from Bougainville, 17th Army could expect no air 
support from Rabaul. Nor could any help come from 4th Air Army in 
New Guinea which had been so depleted during the previous 
months that it had insufficient aircraft either to support 18th Army or 
defend its own airfields. 

The attack on the perimeter at Torokina opened at dawn on the 
8th March, supported by a heavy concentration of field artillery, 
laboriously dragged along Jungle tracks during the preceding months 
and sited on high ground commanding the battlefield. In their first 
attack the Japanese gained some ground, but after nearly a week of 
fierce fighting were driven back. Three more attacks were bloodily 
repulsed by the Americans, but it was not till the 25th March that, 
on orders from 8th Area Army, 17th Army abandoned the offensive. In 
just over a fortnight 6th Division alone had suffered 5,500 casualties, 
of which 2,400 had been killed. The total casualties in the island were 
more than twice that number. 

The Japanese offensive was a course of despair. Without a single 
warship or aircraft to give it support, 6th Division had no hope of 
defeating an enemy of more than twice its numbers, strongly sup- 
ported by a locally based air force and a navy with complete control 
of the sea. The failure of the offensive sealed the fate of the Japanese 
in the island. Although some desultory fighting took place later in 
the year, Bougainville was virtually cut off from all supplies by the 
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end of March 1944, leaving some 32,000 unfortunate men of 17th 
Army to live as best they could off the country. 

After the capture of Green Island, the campaign in the Solomons 
was complete for strategic purposes. The last rung in the long ladder 
from Guadalcanal had been reached. One final landing was to be 
made by the South Pacific forces to close the ring of airfields round 
Rabaul. On the 12th March the capture of Emirau Island in the St. 
Mathias Group, half-way between Kavieng and the Admiralty Is- 
lands, was substituted for the attack on Kavieng. On the 20th March, 
4th U.S. Marine Regiment, which was to have carried out the Kavi- 
eng operation, landed unopposed on the island, while battleships and 
destroyers of the 5th Fleet bombarded Kavieng. With this landing the 
campaign in the Solomons was ended. The fortress of Rabaul was 
now powerless, and about 140,000 Japanese were cut off from playing 
any further significant part in the war. 


While MacArthur and Halsey had been closing the pincers on 
Rabaul, Admiral Nimitz was securing with unexpected ease his first 
main objective, the Marshall Islands.1 The seizure of the Gilbert 
Islands had never been intended as more than a curtain raiser to the 
occupation of the Marshalls where the stage was to be set for the 
drive westward across the Central Pacific. 

The Marshalls have the same physical characteristics as the Gil- 
berts. They consist of hundreds of low-lying coral atolls and islets 
scattered over more than 400,000 square miles of ocean. They lie in 
two roughly parallel chains, about 100 miles apart. In the north-east 
chain are the larger atolls of Mili, Majuro, Maloelap and Wotje. 
The south-west chain contains Jaluit, Kwajalein and Eniwetok. 
Japan had been given the mandate for the Marshalls, along with the 
other former German possessions in the Pacific, at the end of the First 
World War, under the Covenant of the League of Nations, by which 
she was prohibited from fortifying military and naval bases. In 1935, 
when she seceded from the League, she retained the mandate and 
closed the islands to foreign visitors. From then on, the extent and 
nature of Japanese activities in the islands were covered with a veil of 
secrecy. It is now clear, however, that systematic militarization of 
Truk and the Marshalls had already begun in 1940. 

From the outbreak of the war until the autumn of 1943 the garri- 
sons of the Marshalls had been entirely naval, but in September 1943, 
when the Japanese decided that the Carolines and Marianas were to 
become the main line of defence,? army units from the Philippines, 
Manchuria and Japan itself were sent to the main atolls. The defence 


1See Map 13, page 438. 
* See pages 72-73. 
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of the islands remained a naval responsibility, but the Navy could do 
little. Within a month the Combined Fleet at Truk was emasculated by 
the despatch of its aircraft to Rabaul; the 4th Fleet was too weak to 
offer any real resistance and efforts to strengthen the air defences 
were brought to nought by American air power. Jmperial General 
Headquarters were under no illusion that the islands, if attacked, 
could be held for long. The task of the garrisons was to hold out for as 
long as possible to give time for the strengthening of the inner defen- 
sive zone. 

American planning for the invasion of the Marshalls had begun in 
the summer of 1943, but it was not until after the capture of the 
Gilberts that the final plan emerged. D-day was set for the 31st 
January 1944. The main assault was to be made on Kwajalein Atoll, 
the linchpin of the Japanese outer defensive perimeter and the centre 
of Japanese air power in the islands. Majuro, believed to be un- 
defended, was first to be seized as an anchorage for the fleet and 
mobile service squadron. The occupation of Eniwetok, 330 miles 
north-west of Kwajalein, was to take place as soon as possible, but 
was dependent on the progress of the main assault and the number of 
troops available. Four strongly defended atolls, Wotje, Maloelap, 
Mili and Jaluit, each of which held an airfield, were to be by-passed, 
land-based aircraft operating from the Gilberts and the fast carrier 
force being relied on to keep them neutralized.! 

Kwajalein is the largest true atoll in the world. It comprises no less 
than ninety-seven islands and islets with a total area of only 6} square 
miles surrounding a lagoon with an area of 839 square miles. The two 
points selected for capture were the twin islands of Roi-Namur in the 
north, the enemy’s principal air base, and Kwajalein Island in the 
south, the main naval base and distribution centre in the islands. The 
organization of the invasion force was similar to that used in the 
Gilberts, improved and expanded in the light of experience gained. 
There were to be three attack forces instead of two, a northern, 
southern and reserve; each had its own transport group, bombard- 
ment and fire support group and air support group. The four groups 
of the fast carrier force, each with its quota of fast battleships, 
furnished the air striking power and could be quickly concentrated 
against the Japanese Fleet if it intervened. The invasion forces were 
placed under the tactical command of Rear-Admiral Turner, but 
Admiral Spruance, the Commander-in-Chief, U.S. 5th Fleet, was 
present, ready to assume command in the event of a fleet action. 

The lessons of Tarawa had been taken to heart and very thorough 
preparations had been made for the assault. Air strikes had been made 
on the Marshalls before, during and after the capture of the Gilberts 
by carriers and land-based aircraft, strikes which had increased in 


1 See Sketch 2, page 111. 
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weight and frequency when the new airfields in the Gilberts came 
into use. Early in December, the fast carrier force had been recalled to 
Hawaii for training and much-needed rest, and for seven weeks land- 
based aircraft had continued the strikes alone, concentrating their 
attacks for the most part on the atolls to be by-passed. On the 27th 
January, the fast carriers came into action again and for three days 
made a devastating series of attacks on the Japanese air bases, the 
battleships, cruisers and destroyers adding weight to the bombard- 
ment with their broadsides. By D-day hardly a Japanese aircraft was 
left serviceable. Complete control of the air had been gained. A 
measure of that control was that, throughout the whole operation, 
not one ship in the vast armada gathered for the invasion was attacked 
from the air. 

The seizure of Majuro, as was expected, gave little trouble, and at 
first light on the 1st February a battalion of 106th Regiment from 
27th U.S. Division occupied the island without loss. Within a few 
days, the largest fleet of American tankers yet assembled in the 
Pacific was anchored in the lagoon. 

The capture of Kwajalein followed the now familiar pattern. Roi— 
Namur and Kwajalein Islands were assaulted simultaneously by the 
northern and southern forces respectively. In each case islets flanking 
the main islands were first seized to site the divisional artillery and to 
secure an entrance to the lagoon. In each case the landings were 
preceded by intense and prolonged naval and air bombardment. 
During the morning of the 1st February, 4th U.S. Marine Division 
went ashore on beaches on the lagoon side of Roi-Namur and by the 
afternoon of the 2nd February all resistance had been overcome. 
The 7th U.S. Infantry Division assaulted Kwajalein Island on the 
1st February, and by 4 p.m. 11,000 troops had landed. Although the 
island had received an even heavier pounding than had been given to 
Roi—Namur, many of the defences still remained intact, and the 
Japanese resistance continued with unabated determination until the 
afternoon of the 4th when, after several suicidal ‘banzai’ charges, 
there were no men left alive to resist. 

Some twenty islands in the atolls still remained to be dealt with. 
The marines secured the northern section without difficulty. In the 
south, the soldiers met with some opposition, especially in the island 
of Ebbeye, where the Japanese had a seaplane base, but by the 7th 
the whole of Kwajalein Atoll was in American hands. When on the 
and February it had become apparent that Kwajalein could be 
secured without committing the reserve force, it was decided to go 
ahead as quickly as possible with the capture of Eniwetok, covered 
by a carrier and surface raid on Truk. 

On the night of the 12th/13th February, three of the fast carrier 
groups left Majuro lagoon under the command of Admiral Spruance 
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for the attack on Truk. Refuelling from tankers north of Eniwetok, 
the force made its approach on the night of the 16th/17th. Shortly 
before dawn, when go miles E.N.E. of Truk, the carriers launched 
their first strike of seventy-two fighters. Hard on the tail of the fighters 
came the torpedo-bombers, loaded with fragmentation bombs and 
incendiaries, to plaster the airfields where aircraft, many of them 
under repair, were lying thick on the ground. In these first strikes, 
Japanese air strength was hard hit. Of the 135 operational aircraft in 
the atoll when the raids began, fewer than 80 remained undamaged. 
Throughout the day shipping in the harbour was kept under attack 
by dive- and torpedo-bombers while a task group of battleships, 
cruisers and destroyers patrolled outside, on the lookout for vessels 
attempting to escape. That evening the Japanese launched their only 
counter-attack, in which a torpedo-bomber penetrated the American 
screen and secured a hit on the carrier Intrepid, which put her out of 
action for several months. 

Between midnight and dawn Spruance flew off a low-level night 
bombing attack on shipping in the harbour, the first of its kind to be 
made from carriers. The attack accounted for one-third of the total 
damage to shipping inflicted by the entire carrier force, and this 
success had a marked influence on future carrier operations. Bomb- 
ing of airfields and shore installations began again at dawn and con- 
tinued until noon on the 18th when Spruance withdrew his force. 

The strike on Truk cost the enemy dear. Nearly 20,000 tons of 
merchant shipping, including five tankers, were sunk or damaged. 
Naval losses included two hundred and seventy aircraft, two light 
cruisers, four destroyers and a number of auxiliaries. They would have 
been very much heavier had not Koga, warned by a reconnaissance 
flight over the atoll, anticipated the attack. On the roth he withdrew 
the Combined Fleet first to Palau, and later in the month to Singapore 
and Japan. The capture of Eniwetok could now proceed without 
fear of interference. 

Eniwetok is a typical coral atoll with some thirty small islands 
rising from a circular coral reef surrounding a lagoon. The three main 
islands are Engebi in the north, which held an airfield, and Eniwetok 
and Parry in the south.! At the beginning of January 1944 about 
2,500 men of rst Amphibious Brigade had been disembarked on the 
almost defenceless atoll, and set to work to fortify the islands against 
the expected American invasion, but the defences were still incom- 
plete when the landings took place. 

The American expeditionary force left Kwajalein lagoon on the 
15th February carrying a mixed force of marines and soldiers, about 
8,000 men in all, accompanied by a fast carrier group. It made the 


1 See Sketch 2, page 111. 
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approach to Eniwetok during the night of the 16th/17th. The mine- 
sweepers swept a passage into the lagoon at daybreak and the trans- 
ports, led by one of the old battleships, then entered the lagoon. 
Bombardment by battleships and cruisers and bombing attacks from 
the carriers went on all day. During the afternoon and on the follow- 
ing morning 22nd Marine Regiment was put ashore at Engebi. The 
enemy resisted strongly, using well-concealed slit trenches, but by 
4 p.m. the island was secured. 

_ Although no sign of the enemy had been seen on Eniwetok and 
Parry Islands as the transports entered the lagoon, documents cap- 
tured at Engebi indicated that there were at least 600 troops on the 
former and double that number on the latter. Simultaneous landings 
on the two islands, which had been planned, were therefore dis- 
carded. The strength of the landing force was doubled and the 
volume of naval gun fire directed on the islands increased. Two 
battalions of ro6th U.S. Infantry Regiment were landed on Eniwetok 
on the morning of the rgth and by the evening of the 21st the island 
was secured. The following day Parry Island, after having been sub- 
jected to three days of heavy naval and air bombardment, was taken 
by the marines. 

With the capture of Eniwetok, the campaign in the Marshalls was 
for strategic purposes over. The four by-passed atolls were kept 
neutralized and the unfortunate garrisons left to linger there until the 
end of the war. The remaining lightly defended or undefended atolls 
were all occupied by the end of April. The captured Japanese bases 
were quickly repaired, improved and enlarged, and provided air- 
fields and harbours 2,500 miles nearer the Marianas than Pearl 
Harbour. | 


The easy capture of the key points in the Marshalls, coupled with the 
successful raid on Truk, brought about some changes in the conduct 
of the war in the Pacific.1 The strike on Truk had revealed that the 
base was much weaker than had been supposed. The early end of 
the Marshalls campaign had freed a large body of trained troops for 
forthcoming operations. Nimitz was now able to recommend to the 
American Chiefs of Staff that the date of the invasion of the Marianas 
should be put forward to the 15th June and that Truk should be 
neutralized rather than captured. MacArthur, too, was able on the 
5th March to suggest a method of speeding up his advance in New 
Guinea. After the capture of Manus in the Admiralty Islands earlier 
than originally planned, he proposed that Kavieng should be cap- 
tured on the 1st April and that the proposed landings at Hansa Bay 
should be cancelled in favour of a direct jump to Hollandia.? 


1See Map 13, page 438. 
2 See Map 5, page 97. 
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With these and other recommendations before them, the American 
Chiefs of Staff issued a new operational directive on the 12th March 
for action in the Pacific during the rest of 1944. MacArthur was 
ordered to cancel the Kavieng operation and complete the neutrali- 
zation of Rabaul with the minimum of force. As soon as Manus, in 
the Admiralty Islands, had been developed as an air and naval base, 
he was to occupy Hollandia and continue his advance along the New 
Guinea coast with the invasion of Mindanao, the southernmost of the 
Philippine Islands, in view. Nimitz was ordered to keep Truk neu- 
tralized and conduct carrier strikes against the Marianas, Palaus, 
and Carolines and other profitable targets. The Marianas were to be 
invaded on the 15th June, after which Central Pacific forces were to 
move to the Palaus. 
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OPERATIONS IN ARAKAN AND 
ASSAM 


(November 1943-February 1944) 
See Maps 2, 3, 4,6, 14 and 15 


pre the long period in which attempts were being 


made at the highest level to reach agreement on plans for 

the 1944 campaign, the Allied forces had been in contact 
with the enemy on all three fronts in Burma. Although no decision 
had been reached on the scope of operations on the Central and 
Northern fronts until the 14th January, it had long been accepted 
that, whatever the final overall plan, a land advance towards Akyab 
as planned in August 1943 would be the opening Allied move of the 
campaign. Giffard (11th Army Group) and Slim (14th Army) had 
therefore been concentrating XV Corps in Arakan so that an attack 
on the main enemy position along the Maungdaw-Buthidaung line 
could be made about the middle of January.! 

The Japanese defences on the Maungdaw-Buthidaung line were 
of great natural strength and they were centred on the Tunnels and 
Point 551 with a forward strongpoint on Point 1301.2 On the west, 
Razabil and, on the east, Letwedet were self-contained field for- 
tresses in a maze of small hills and gullies covered in dense scrub and 
tiger grass, which provided perfect concealment and unlimited scope 
for mutually supporting positions. Both were under close range 
observation from the Tunnels area so that accurate artillery support 
was always available. A system of strong, mutually supporting posi- 
tions east of the Kalapanzin covered the right flank and at Maung- 
daw the left flank. The field works were dug and tunnelled into the 
hillsides and were impervious to anything less than a direct hit from 
a heavy bomb or by a shell on the fire slit. Many were completely 
tankproof and no tank could venture into any part of the system 
without strong infantry escort. In mid-November 1943 the main 
position was held by 143rd Regiment with a detachment east of the 
Kalapanzin and was covered by outposts at Awlanbyin and Hathi- 


pauk. 
On the 19th November, three days after S.E.A.C. assumed control 


1 For order of battle of XV Corps see Appendix 15. 
2 See Map 6, page 113. 
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of operations, 5th Indian Division was disposed west of the Mayu 
Range with 123rd Brigade in touch with Japanese outposts on the 
general line Zeganbyin—Point 1619, and 161st Brigade in depth 
behind it; its third brigade was still in India. All three brigades of 
7th Division were east of the Mayu Range supported by 25th Moun- 
tain Regiment and two batteries of 24th Mountain Regiment, and 
the leading brigade of 81st (W.A.) Division had reached Chiringa in 
readiness for its advance into the Kaladan Valley.! So that the 
appearance of tanks might come as a complete surprise to the enemy, 
25th Dragoons (part of 254th Tank Brigade), armed with medium 
tanks, was secretly brought forward in landing craft and disembarked 
by night near Ukhia on the 2nd December. The tanks were hidden 
in the jungle which stretched right down to the beach, and engineers 
unostentatiously strengthened bridges along the track to Tumbru 
from where the tanks would move by barge to Bawli. On arrival of 
this armoured unit, XV Corps formed an armoured group under 
command of Colonel S. H. Persse.? 

Work had only just begun on a road across Ngakyedauk Pass and, 
until the end of December, 7th Division had to operate without its 
motor transport and without the support of field artillery. Neverthe- 
less, so that contact could be made with the enemy’s main positions 
east of the Mayu Range, 114th Brigade was ordered to clear the 
Japanese from their two redoubts at Awlanbyin, while 33rd Brigade, 
less one battalion, occupied the two ridges running south from there 
towards Letwedet. The 89th Brigade on the right and 33rd Brigade 
in the centre were then to infiltrate forward towards the Tunnels— 
Buthidaung road, while 114th Brigade concentrated east of the 
Kalapanzin and moved forward to the Myaw Chaung. The 33rd 
Brigade succeeded in occupying its objectives after hard hand-to- 
hand fighting. The attack on Awlanbyin west redoubt, made from 
the rear through thick jungle, achieved complete surprise and valu- 
able documents, including a comprehensive enemy order of battle in 
Burma, were captured. The attack on Awlanbyin east redoubt failed 
but, cut off from its main position by the successful advance of 33rd 
Brigade, the Japanese garrison withdrew on the 2nd December. 

By the middle of December the Ngakyedauk Pass road was fit for 
jeep traffic and 139th (Jungle) Field Regiment, equipped with 3-inch 
mortars and 3.7-inch howitzers, was able to move into the Kalapanzin 
valley, where 33rd Brigade was being subjected to fierce counter- 
attacks. The 25th Mountain Regiment was placed in support of 


1 On arrival of 81st (W.A.) Division, XV Corps ceased to have any call on 26th Indian 
Division, which then became 14th Army reserve. For Chiringa see Map 2, page 5. 

2 The armoured group consisted of 25th Dragoons, one troop 4otst Field Squadron, 
I.E. plus a bridging troop detachment, and one company 3/4th Bombay Grenadiers 
(motorized battalion), all part of 254th Tank Brigade, plus 81st (W.A.) Divisional Recon- 
naissance Regiment and the mechanized wing of the Gwalior Lancers (part of 7th 
Divisional Reconnaissance Regiment). 
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114th Brigade east of the Kalapanzin and the two batteries of 24th 
Mountain Regiment were returned to 5th Division. During the rest 
of the month both 5th and 7th Divisions infiltrated and fought their 
way forward to make contact with the enemy’s main position in 
readiness for the main offensive, while the leading brigade of 81st 
(W.A.) Division moved from Chiringa across the hills towards 
Daletme in the Kaladan Valley. 

Except for the fighting round Fort White in November there had 
been little activity on the Central front up to the 14th December, 
other than intensive ground reconnaissance. The 17th Indian Divi- 
sion was at Tiddim with 63rd Brigade forward holding Vangte and 
Kennedy Peak, 2oth Indian Division (less 32nd Brigade) in the 
Kabaw Valley near Tamu and 23rd Indian Division in reserve at 
Imphal.! The Chin Hills sector south of Vangte was divided into two: 
the southern part covered the area west of Haka and was held by 
Barforce, consisting of the Bihar Regiment (less two companies) with 
a detachment from the Chin Hills Battalion and some Chin Levies; 
and the northern held by Hasforce, consisting of the Chin Hulls 
Battalion (less a detachment) and some Levies. Both forces were 
under command of IV Corps. 

The Japanese had made no further move forward after their cap- 
ture of Fort White in November, but air reconnaissance reported 
increasing activity behind their front and on their line of communica- 
tion. On the 14th December, an attack by 63rd Brigade on enemy 
positions astride the Kennedy Peak-Fort White road failed with 
some 200 casualties, including the commanding officers of both bat- 
talions. 


The state of uncertainty over plans in S.E.A.C. after the cancellation 
of ‘Buccaneer’ was considerably eased on the 11th December when 
Mountbatten proposed operation ‘Pigstick’, which was on a suffici- 
ently large scale to make its acceptance by the Generalissimo possible 
in place of ‘Buccaneer’.? 

Assuming that, if ‘Pigstick’ were undertaken, the Generalissimo 
would agree to the Yunnan armies taking the offensive, Giffard told 
Slim on the 14th December to prepare his plans on the basis of 
“Tarzan’.® He placed at Slim’s disposal 254th Tank Brigade, 50th 
(P.) Brigade, Special Force (grd Indian Division) and 81st (W.A.) 
Division, less one brigade, in addition to his two corps. He was un- 
able to give him any definite instructions on the subject of ‘Pigstick’, 
planning for which had only just begun, but indicated that the assault 

Se Men gro 98 
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landing on the Mayu peninsula would probably be made by 2nd 
British Division. 

Although he could not yet give XV Corps specific orders, Slim was 
able to tell Scoones (IV Corps) to have plans ready by the 25th 
December to contain 31st and 33rd Japanese Divisions, assist the L.R.P. 
groups to cross the Chindwin and exploit any favourable opportunity 
created by their action, clear the Chin Hills, prevent the Japanese 
from establishing themselves between the Chindwin and the Yu 
Rivers and, finally, create the impression that the Allied main attack 
would be on the Kalemyo—Kalewa area. These tasks were confirmed 
in a written instruction on the 24th December. As the steady ad- 
vance, being made by XV Corps under Giffard’s original plan, to 
gain contact with the enemy main defences between Maungdaw and 
Buthidaung was well suited to the opening stages of ‘Pigstick’, there 
was no immediate need for Christison to be given fresh orders. 

On the 27th December, Mountbatten, warned by his planners that 
if ‘Pigstick’ were to be carried out firm orders would have to be issued 
without delay, told his Commanders-in-Chief to press forward their 
preparations for it. Within a week, however, it became clear that the 
Chiefs of Staff considered that, subject to American agreement, it 
should be cancelled and that the Generalissimo was not going to 
accept it as a substitute for ‘Buccaneer’.! In conference with his 
Commanders-in-Chief on the 3rd January, Mountbatten decided in 
the circumstances that it would be advisable to abandon the opera- 
tion and undertake ‘Gripfast’ and ‘Cudgel’ instead. The following 
day he asked the Chiefs of Staff for a definite and early decision on 
‘Pigstick’.? 

The uncertainty placed Slim in a difficult position since XV Corps 
might have to carry out either ‘Pigstick’ or ‘Cudgel’ and time was 
becoming short. On the 4th January he issued a carefully worded 
instruction to give Christison the detail necessary to enable him to 
plan his part in ‘Pigstick’ and the first stage of “Cudgel’, should it 
become the main operation in Arakan. The orders he had already 
given to IV Corps on the Central front could remain unchanged 
since they were equally suitable for “Tarzan’ and ‘Gripfast’. 

The instruction to XV Corps required Christison to advance 
southwards and destroy the Japanese forces in north Arakan with the 
ultimate object of capturing Akyab. His immediate objective was to 
be the general line Indin-Rathedaung—Myohaung, and he was to 
be ready to attack the Maungdaw-Buthidaung position by the 28th 
January.® The decision whether Akyab was to be attacked would rest 
with 14th Army and, as no decision had yet been reached, there was 


1 See pages 63-65. 
2 See page 65. 
* See Map 2, page 5. 
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to be no mention of it as an objective in any corps orders to lower 
formations. The corps would have under command 5th and 7th 
Indian Divisions, 81st (W.A.) Division (less one brigade) and 5o0th 
(P.) Brigade (less one battalion). The 29th Brigade of 36th Indian 
Division with ninety-six landing craft of various kinds was to move to 
Cox’s Bazar and be ready for action by the end of February. The 
Arakan Inshore Flotilla was to be in support of the corps for coastal 
operations,! and air support was to be provided by grd Tactical Air 
Force and the Strategic Air Force, using a maximum of four squad- 
rons of heavy, and one of medium, bombers in any forty-eight hour 
period. The 81st (W.A.) Division in the Kaladan was to be supplied 
by air, half of the required lift being available from the 7th January 
and the full amount from the 14th. The roads from Dohazari to the 
river head at Tumbru and from Cox’s Bazar to Ramu were to be 
brought to an all-weather one-way standard by the rst April, and the 
road on from Tumbru to Razabil to fair-weather by the 15th May 
and to all-weather by the rst July. An airstrip for fighters was to be 
built at Maungdaw and others for light bombers at Chiringa and 
Cox’s Bazar. Airstrips for the evacuation of casualties were to be built 
at Taung Bazar and in the Kaladan. 

The destruction of the Japanese forces in north Arakan was, in 
*Pigstick’, to be accomplished by landing 2nd Division in the southern 
part of the Mayu peninsula as an anvil for the XV Corps hammer; 
only after their destruction was Akyab to be surrounded and taken 
with the help of 29th Brigade of 36th Division and 50th (P.) Brigade. 
In the alternative (“Cudgel’) the attack on Akyab would have to be 
direct, without the previous envelopment and destruction of the 
Japanese forces with the help of 2nd Division. It will be observed that 
the terms of the instruction to Christison covered both these opera- 
tions. When ‘Pigstick’ was finally cancelled the only alteration asked 
for by Slim was that the whole of 36th Division should be allotted for 
the assault on Akyab instead of only one brigade, in order to com- 
pensate in some measure for the absence of 2nd Division. 

By the 6th January, Mountbatten still had had no reply from the 
Chiefs of Staff on the subject of ‘Pigstick’. Convinced that a final 
decision could no longer be delayed, he told them and his Com- 
manders-in-Chief that he was cancelling it and ordering the mount- 
ing of ‘Gripfast’ and ‘Cudgel’ in its place. Three days later he was 
told by the Chiefs of Staff that ‘Pigstick’ was finally cancelled and 
that ‘Cudgel’ was to be adopted.? The cancellation of all major 
amphibious operations and the refusal of Stilwell to serve directly 
under 11th Army Group left Giffard, apart from the non-operational 
Ceylon Command and the Indian Ocean island garrisons, with only 


1 Motor launches manned by the Royal Navy. 
2 See page 66. 
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14th Army under his command. Nevertheless his headquarters re- 
mained a very necessary link in the chain of command, for it carried 
immense administrative responsibilities and was essential if further 
amphibious operations were to be planned for the future. 

On the oth Giffard ordered Slim to carry out ‘Gripfast’ and ‘Cud- 
gel’.! Allied land and air forces based on Ledo, Imphai and Chitta- 
gong were to conduct concerted offensive operations during 1944 
to protect the construction of the Ledo—Myitkyina road, secure the 
air route from Assam to China and improve the tactical and adminis- 
trative situation in Arakan. In addition to the forces already allotted 
to 14th Army in his order of 14th December, Giffard placed 11th 
(E.A.) Scout Battalion and the whole of 36th Indian Division under 
Slim’s command, with the proviso that the latter was not to be used 
without his specific sanction. Slim’s tasks were to secure the mouth of 
the Naf River, Maungdaw and Buthidaung as soon as possible and 
exploit success to the maximum; to clear the Chin Hills as far as the 
foothills in the Kabaw Valley, dominate the area south of the Tamu-— 
Sittaung road between the Yu and Chindwin Rivers and contain 
Japanese forces in the Kabaw Valley?; to draw up plans for the 
L.R.P. brigades allotted to him, in consultation with Stilwell,® and 
exploit across the Chindwin if their operations created a favourable 
opportunity. On the Northern front the N.C.A.C. forces were to 
advance by way of Kamaing to Mogaung and Myitkyina. 

Slim was also to bring the Palel-Tamu road and its continuations 
east to Pyinbon Sakan (on the crest of the range some fourteen miles 
west of Sittaung) and south to Kyaukchaw to a two-way all-weather 
standard before the monsoon. The road to Kyaukchaw was to be 
extended to Yuwa as a fair-weather shingled road if operations 
permitted.4 The Imphal-Tiddim road was to be made fit to maintain 
a division in the Tiddim area throughout the 1944 monsoon. Eastern 
Air Command was to support 14th Army, provide photographic 
reconnaissance, move airborne and air transit forces, defend Calcutta 
and the industrial areas of Bengal and Bihar, protect the airfields in 
north-east India and maintain a strategic air offensive. No. 1 Air 
Commando was to be allotted to Eastern Air Command for the sup- 
port of the L.R.P. brigades. 

Although the bulk of the assault craft had been removed from 
S.E.A.C., the ninety-six landing craft allotted to 14th Army for 
‘Pigstick’ were still available, and gave an assault lift in armoured 
craft for some 400 men and a follow-up in unarmoured craft for about 


1 Giffard’s orders were finally confirmed on the 14th January when the Supreme 
Commander issued his directive for the 1943-44 campaign. See page 66. 

2 See Maps 3 and 14, pages 33 and 452 

2 He was to consult Stilwell in the latter’s capacity as Commanding General, N.C.A.C. 

See Map 3. 
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700. With these Slim planned to carry out, in exploitation of ‘Cud- 
gel’, an amphibious assault on Akyab (to be known as ‘Bulldozer’) 
should a favourable opportunity arise, using 36th Division and 5o0th 
(P.) Brigade. 

With “Tarzan ’and ‘Pigstick’ cancelled, Slim had to decide how 
best to employ the L.R.P. brigades of Special Force, three of which 
would be concentrated forward, ready for action, by the second half 
of January 1944. After his visit to Chungking, Wingate had flown on 
the 3rd January to Shingbwiyang to see Stilwell, who had asked him 
for the use of an L.R.P. brigade. In view of the Generalissimo’s 
refusal to allow the Yunnan armies to advance, the fly-in of the 
American L.R.P. formation (Merrill’s Marauders) to the Salween 
area was no longer necessary; Wingate therefore agreed to its rever- 
sion to Stilwell’s control, subject to Slim’s approval, but pointed out 
that it was not yet fully trained for L.R.P. operations. Stilwell on 
his part consented to the use of No. 1 Air Commando in support of 
all brigades engaged on L.R.P. operations and agreed to Wingate’s 
request that one of the British L.R.P. brigades might be introduced 
into Burma from the vicinity of Shingbwiyang. 

That night Wingate flew on to 14th Army Headquarters at Comilla 
and on the 4th a conference was held to consider plans for the use of 
Special Force.” Slim told Wingate that his rdle was to assist Stilwell’s 
advance on the Northern front and afford a favourable opportunity 
both for the Chinese Yunnan armies to advance and for exploitation 
by IV Corps; of these tasks the most important was to assist Stilwell. 
Three brigades were in the first instance to operate: 16th Brigade in 
the Mu River valley (Pinlebu and Pinbon), moving into the area 
from Ledo by way of Shingbwiyang-Taro—Lonkin-Indawgyi Lake- 
Mohnyin and crossing the Chindwin about the 25th February, 
111th Brigade in the Meza valley-Wuntho-Indaw area, also crossing 
the Chindwin on the 25th at a spot to be selected by Wingate and 
Scoones, and 77th Brigade being flown in about the 5th March to an 
area lying north of the Irrawaddy in the Kaukkwe valley near 
Okkye.* Wingate was told that IV Corpscould not cross the Chindwin 
and form a bridgehead for the passage of his brigades, but would 
assist the crossings by demonstrations and deceptive action. If by the 
end of March an airfield had been secured and a favourable situation 
created, the conference considered that a force might with advantage 
be flown in to take over from the L.R.P. forces. Slim therefore ordered 
26th Indian Division, which was expected to be in IV Corps reserve 
by the end of March, to have one battalion ready to fly in, if required. 


1 See page 65. 

* For order of battle of Special Force see Appendix 16. 
* See Map 4, page 53. 

“See Map 3, page 33. 
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The 16th Brigade was to concentrate at Margherita (near Ledo) 
and 77th and 111th Brigade at Silchar by the 25th January. Wingate 
was asked to get definite confirmation from Stilwell that No. 1 Air 
Commando would be at the disposal of Special Force and would 
provide fighter protection for both glider operations and supply 
dropping, operating from Lalaghat and Hailakandi airfields. The 
grd Tactical Air Force would support the operations as necessary 
and 84 (Vengeance) Squadron would be earmarked to support the 
L.R.P. brigades up to the limit of its radius of action. These decisions 
were confirmed in an operation instruction issued by Slim to Special 
Force on the gth January. Wingate was thus able to begin his 
detailed planning for the introduction of three L.R.P. brigades into 
Burma. 


As soon as the monsoon was over the Japanese air force became much 
more active and in November 1943 began a series of offensive sweeps. 
Attacks by some 130 aircraft were made on the airfields in north- 
east Assam on the 8th and 11th but caused little damage. The next 
attack was the long contemplated raid on Calcutta with the object 
of destroying shipping and harbour installations and so delaying the 
Allied preparations for a counter-offensive. The 7th Air Brigade had 
been given the task and had carried out rehearsals in Malaya in the 
middle of November. Towards the end of the month the brigade was 
reinforced by some aircraft of the naval air force and, as recon- 
naissance showed a large concentration of shipping at Calcutta, the 
Japanese decided to raid the airfields in the Chittagong area at the 
end of the month to draw the Allied fighters away from Calcutta 
which was to be attacked on the 5th December. The Allies reacted as 
expected by the Japanese: after attacks on the airfields at Feni and 
Agartala on the 28th and 29th November, the only Spitfire squadron 
available at that time for the defence of Calcutta was sent to rein- 
force the two Spitfire squadrons at Chittagong, leaving the air 
defence of Calcutta to two Hurricane squadrons and a night fighter 
squadron. 

At 9.45 a.m. on the 5th December, after a radar warning, a force 
of sixty-five Spitfires and Hurricanes took off from Chittagong to 
intercept an enemy formation approaching over the Bay of Bengal. 
The Japanese launched their attack from Magwe airfield and took a 
course which gave Chittagong a wide berth. The R.A.F. fighters at 
extreme range were therefore unable to make contact. At Calcutta 
67 and 146 Hurricane Squadrons, which had been held at instant 
readiness, had also taken off and at 11.30 a.m. intercepted the 
attackers. The Japanese force of twenty-seven medium bombers was 


1 See Map 14, page 452. 
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flying at 24,000 feet with about a hundred escorting fighters above 
and below it, and so the Hurricanes found themselves engaged at a 
tactical disadvantage with numerically superior enemy fighters. 
The docks were bombed and five Hurricanes were lost for only one 
Japanese fighter. Half an hour later a second wave of bombers with 
fighter escort approached the city. Both Hurricane squadrons were 
refuelling and re-arming after the first raid, and only six night fighter 
Hurricanes were immediately available. These intercepted the enemy 
but were themselves attacked from above. Three of the Hurricanes 
of 176 Squadron were shot down and the docks were bombed for a 
second time. In a final attempt to engage the enemy, two Spitfire 
squadrons took off from Chittagong in the hope that some of the 
raiders might be caught as they returned over the Bay of Bengal, but 
once again they passed out of range. Although the weight of bombs 
dropped on Calcutta was small, three merchant vessels and a naval 
ship were damaged, fifteen barges were set on fire and hits obtained 
on nine dock sheds, two of which were gutted by fire, and there were 
some five hundred civilian casualties. As had been the case in previous 
raids on Calcutta, many thousands fled from the city and only a 
tenth of the normal labour force in the docks remained at work. A 
false alert the following day did nothing to improve morale in the 
city. As a temporary measure a few Spitfires were moved back from 
Chittagong, partly to help in restoring morale, but the raids, which 
had little effect on military preparations, were not repeated. 

After the raid on Calcutta the Japanese turned their attention to 
the air ferry route to China and, in doing so, achieved some success 
against supply-dropping aircraft in northern Burma. On the roth 
December, enemy aircraft bombed the landing ground at Fort 
Hertz, but were intercepted by American fighters and five were 
believed destroyed. While returning to their bases from this raid, some 
of the enemy fighters encountered eight unescorted American supply- 
dropping transports and shot down four. Three days later a force of 
twenty bombers and twenty-five fighters raided Dinjan airfield, one 
of the main American bases serving the air ferry route, but did little 
damage to the airfield and caused only a few civilian casualties. 
Several further attacks of this kind, including two on the airfield at 
Kunming, were made during the month, but only eight transport 
aircraft in all were shot down on the ferry route. Though these losses 
were small, the attacks forced the Americans to maintain frequent 
fighter patrols and re-route their transport aircraft on a circuitous 
course over the higher mountains. 

Towards the end of December the Japanese began to take an 
interest in shipping movements in and out of Chittagong and off the 
Arakan coast. On Christmas Day a raid on Chittagong by some fifty 
aircraft did little damage. Early on the morning of the 31st three 
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Royal Indian Navy motor launches, which had bombarded Japanese 
positions on Ramree Island, were sighted on their way back to 
Chittagong by an enemy reconnaissance aircraft and attacked at 
about 11 a.m. by some fifteen bombers with a fighter escort near St. 
Martin’s Island off the Mayu peninsula. These aircraft were in turn 
intercepted by twelve Spitfires of 136 Squadron R.A.F., which had 
been held in readiness to provide cover for the naval force, and at 
least eight bombers and five fighters were believed to have been shot 
down and others damaged for the loss of one Spitfire. This success 
marked the first of several engagements between Spitfires and 
Japanese fighters which, in conjunction with long-range fighter 
operations, were soon to establish Allied air superiority over 
Burma. 

It was not until the 15th January that enemy fighters again 
appeared in strength over Arakan. During that morning the Japanese 
launched a heavy air attack which was dispersed by two Spitfire 
squadrons. A careful check showed that for the loss of only two 
Spitfires sixteen enemy fighters were brought down, and it was 
estimated that many of the remainder were damaged.! Most of those 
destroyed were shot down over the corps forward area in sight of 
troops of 5th and 7th Divisions—an excellent fillip to morale. A few 
days later two Spitfire squadrons intercepted some thirty-five enemy 
fighters and an air battle took place over Maungdaw, in the course 
of which it was estimated that seven enemy aircraft were destroyed 
for the loss of two Spitfires. For the rest of January, except for recon- 
naissance, the Japanese air force remained largely inactive. 

Meanwhile 224 Group R.A.F., with headquarters at Chittagong, 
had deployed nine squadrons for the direct support of XV Corps in 
the coming offensive.? In January several fair-weather strips in the 
area south of Cox’s Bazar were brought into use, and a general for- 
ward movement then took place, in the course of which all but two 
of the Hurricane fighter squadrons (now numbering eight, having 
been reinforced by 30 and 134 squadrons from India) were located 
south of Chittagong. 

From the 1st January to the 3rd February the two Vengeance 
squadrons, in support of 5th and 7th Divisions, made twenty-eight 
separate attacks (552 sorties) against enemy positions in Arakan in 


1 Radar plots disclosed the presence of some eighty aircraft at times. It is now known 
that some enemy formations turned back in the hope of drawing the Allied fighters south- 
wards, where they could be attacked at the furthest limit of their radius of action. 

2A Hurricane squadron (6 R.I.A.F.), responsible for tactical reconnaissance, was at 
Cox’s Bazar. Two Vengeance dive-bomber squadrons (8 R.I.A.F. and 82 R.A.F.) were 
at Chittagong and Dohazari respectively. Six Hurricane fighter squadrons (11, 20, 60, 
79, 258 and 261), combining the roles of defence, escort, reconnaissance and ground 
attack, were at airstrips in the region of Chittagong, Comilla and Agartala. In addition 
the group had three Spitfire squadrons (136, 607 and 615), based at airstrips east of Cox’s 
Bazar and at Chittagong, and two Beaufighter squadrons (27 and 177), at Agartala and 
Feni, for the air defence of Arakan and eastern Bengal. See Appendix 11. 
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which a total of 280 tons of bombs were dropped, but the results 
were disappointing. The hilly and broken country localized, and the 
jungle absorbed, the blast, and thus nothing but a direct hit on the 
target had much effect. Since it was almost impossible to pinpoint 
the target from the air owing to the thick vegetation, the chances of 
obtaining a direct hit on the small bunkers which constituted the 
Japanese defences were infinitesimal. The attacking infantry had to 
stand well back during the bombing and by the time they had 
reached their objective the dust and smoke had subsided and the 
defenders, more or less unshaken, were ready for them. To overcome 
this, a ruse was adopted of mixing delayed-action bombs with per- 
cussion bombs during preliminary bombing, to force the enemy to 
remain under cover till all had exploded. In the final bombardment 
before the attack, unfused bombs were used instead of delayed-action 
bombs in the hope that the infantry would be able to close in while 
the defenders kept underground until what they thought were 
delayed-action bombs went off. Though successful for a short time, 
the ruse became ineffective as the enemy grew accustomed to it. 


On the Arakan front the road over Ngakyedauk Pass was fit to take 
15 cwt. trucks by the 1st January.! The line of communication by 
mule and boat to units in the Kalapanzin valley was then abandoned 
in favour of the motor route over the pass, and the 7th Division 
Administrative Area and supply point was established at Sinzweya. 
The 5th Division was disposed with 123rd Brigade on the western 
slopes of the Mayu Range north of the Rekhat Chaung, 161st 
Brigade astride the Bawli Bazar—Razabil road north of Hathipauk 
and oth Brigade in reserve. The 7th Division was on the general line 
Point 1619-Maunggyihtaung—Kwazon, with 89th Brigade on the 
eastern slopes of the range, 33rd Brigade facing Letwedet and 114th 
Brigade east of the Kalapanzin. Both divisions were in close touch 
with the main Japanese defences from the Naf River to the Arakan 
Hill Tracts and, it will be noted, 7th Division had no reserve brigade. 
The leading brigade of 81st (W.A.) Division had reached the 
Daletme area without meeting opposition.” 

It was thought at the time that the Japanese 55th Division was 
disposed with 143rd Regiment plus II/112th Battalion and II/214th 
Battalion holding the Maungdaw-Buthidaung position, 112th Regiment 
(less one battalion) on the coast between Maungdaw and Foul Point, 
a battalion of 213th Regiment in the Kaladan Valley and the balance 
of the regiment at Akyab. Interrogation of prisoners captured by 


1 See Map 6, page 113. 
* For Daletme see Map 32, page 5. 
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33rd Brigade in December had disclosed that a new Japanese division, 
understood to be 54th Diviston, had recently arrived at Taungup to 
take over the defence of the coast line south of Akyab.! This was to 
some extent confirmed when air reconnaissance showed development 
of coast defences in this area consistent with the arrival of reinforce- 
ments. 

On the night of the 6th/7th the Japanese, who had been stub- 
bornly defending a redoubt close to Hathipauk (Point 124) despite 
the fact that it had been surrounded since New Year’s Day, slipped 
away under cover of heavy rain and wind.’ Two days later Maung- 
daw, threatened with isolation as a result of the abandonment of 
Point 124, was evacuated. 

Meanwhile on receipt of 14th Army’s orders to launch a general 
offensive before the end of the month,’ Christison (XV Corps), whose 
divisions had already been ordered to infiltrate into, and if possible 
through, the enemy’s main positions, issued fresh orders for a 
deliberate attack on Razabil and Buthidaung. It was to begin on the 
19th January by which time the necessary ammunition would be in 
position and air support available. 

The 7th Division (Messervy) was to capture Buthidaung and 5th 
Division (Briggs) Razabil, the operations being phased to enable 
the armoured unit (25th Dragoons) and the corps artillery to support 
each division in turn. The 7th Division, with the support of the 
corps artillery, was first to capture a feature known as Able over- 
looking the Tunnels—Buthidaung road east of Htindaw. The 5th 
Division, supported by 25th Dragoons and the Strategic Air Force, 
was then to capture Razabil. As soon as it had been occupied, the 
armour was to be transferred across the range and 7th Division was 
to advance on Buthidaung. The final phase was to be the mopping 
up of the Japanese isolated in the Tunnels and the Letwedet bastion 
and exploitation to the Indin—Rathedaung area. Simultaneously 
with these operations, 81st (W.A.) Division was to begin its advance 
down the Kaladan Valley. - 

Messervy’s plan for the first phase was for 89th Brigade (Brigadier 
W. A. Crowther), supported by all the available divisional and 
corps artillery, to attack Able while 114th Brigade (Roberts), sup- 
ported by 25th Mountain Regiment, infiltrated through the hills 
east of the river to the Dabrugyaung area, from where the Buthidaung 
—Rathedaung road could be cut when necessary. The 33rd Brigade 
(Loftus-Tottenham) was in the meantime to engage the Letwedet 
bastion so closely that its garrison could not interfere with the attack 
on Able. The enemy withdrawal from Maungdaw gave substance to 


1 See Map 15 in pocket at end of volume. 
2 See Map 6, page 113. 
3 See pages 116. 
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15. Sinzweya, looking east from Ammunition Hill. Point 315 
top left-hand corner. 
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16. The Buthidaung-Maungdaw road, looking west from above Able. 
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17. The Buthidaung—Maungdaw road, looking south from above the crest 
of the range. Dilpara top right-hand corner. West tunnel in foreground. 








18. Tiger grass 
at Razabil. 
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19. The western entrance 
to Ngakyedauk Pass. 





20. Point 1033 from Ngakyedauk Pass (for a time Colonel Tanahashi’s 
headquarters). 
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21. The Kalapanzin River, looking south from Taung Bazar. 
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" XV Corps Intelligence staff’s belief that the Japanese might well 
withdraw, as they had done in 1942, from their forward position 
before the Allies attacked. In order to prevent them making an 
unmolested withdrawal, Messervy allowed 114th Brigade to mee 
its move forward on the night of the 14th/15th. 

The 114th Brigade, relieved of the responsibility for protecting 
Taung Bazar, began to advance that night and, on the 15th, secured 
the general line Kyaukyit-Pyinghe-Windwin. On the night of the 
1gth/2oth, 4/14th Punjab surprised a party of Japanese on the ridge 
east of Sannyinweywa and drove them off it at the point of the 
bayonet. Under cover of this attack 4/5th Royal Gurkhas moved 
south along the ridge, and on the a2ist surprised an enemy party 
digging in on the hills about one-and-a-half miles north-east of 
Dabrugyaung and routed it. The enemy left three dead all belonging 
to []I/112th Battalion; XV Corps Intelligence staff maintained that 
they were part of a reconnaissance (intelligence) group detached 
from 112th Regiment which was itself believed to be still in the coastal 
sector south of Maungdaw. This deduction was surprising for the 
three men killed were from a party of over one hundred men who 
were digging in. In fact, the whole of 112th Regiment had been brought 
up behind the right of the Japanese position in preparation for their 
‘Ha-Go’ offensive. For the next few days there was heavy fighting 
east of the Kalapanzin as the Japanese made repeated attempts to 
cut the communications of the battalions working forward through 
the foothills. An attempt by the Somerset Light Infantry to isolate 
and capture-the Pyinshe Kala redoubt failed with considerable loss. 

West of the Kalapanzin at dusk on the 18th, after three days’ 
‘softening up’ by Vengeance dive-bombers, 89th Brigade attacked 
Able, and by the evening of the roth after fierce fighting captured 
the eastern half of the feature and established a post overlooking the 
road east of Htindaw, but was unable to secure the centre and highest 
point of the feature. The struggle continued for several days and it 
was not till the 24th, by which time all three battalions had suffered 
severe casualties, that the whole feature was cleared and consolidated. 
Since it was under observed fire at close range from heavy howzitzers 
in the Tunnels area, its retention, which was to be a decisive factor 
in the fighting that followed, was to prove costly and difficult. 

As all the corps artillery which could be brought to bear had been 
supporting the attack on Able, the attack on Razabil by 161st Brigade 
had to be delayed until the 26th. It was opened by an air bombard- 
ment. Twelve Vengeance dive-bombers indicated the target; they 
were followed by sixteen Liberators (B.24) and seven Mitchells 
(B.25) of the Strategic Air Force and finally by another twelve 
Vengeance bombers. The bombing by the Strategic Air Force was not 
accurate and, despite the weight of artillery fire and the support of 
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tanks, the infantry succeeded only in gaining a footing on the lower 
slopes of the northern end of the Razabil ridge.! During the next three 
days repeated attacks were made with artillery and tank support 
from different directions, the tanks concentrating on each enemy 
bunker position in turn. These, although apparently destroyed, 
came to life the moment the fire of the tanks was lifted and the 
infantry was unable to make progress. The attack was called off on 
the goth, and both 161st and 123rd Brigades were ordered to consoli- 
date the ground held. 

Christison then decided to switch the axis of the corps’ offensive 
to the east of the range and exploit the success already gained by the 
capture of Able. He proposed to use it as a point from which to break 
through towards Buthidaung, and isolate and then destroy the gar- 
rison of the Letwedet bastion. To give 7th Division the necessary 
reserve for the operation 5th Division’s boundary was moved to take 
in the eastern foothills of the Mayu Range, and on the 1st February 
goth Brigade (less a battalion left in Maungdaw) relieved 8oth 
Brigade in that area. The 89th then moved to the Awlanbyin area to 
carry out a rehearsal with 25th Dragoons (less one squadron) for a 
break-through to Buthidaung on the 6th. A corps artillery group 
moved across Ngakyedauk Pass in close support of 7th Division 
during the first three days of February.? At the same time it was 
arranged that XV Corps should take over the divisional adminis- 
trative area at Sinzweya to relieve 7th Division of administrative 
responsibility and provide a firm base for its forthcoming operation.® 
This was a most timely regrouping, for 1t brought about the concen- 
tration of a strong mobile reserve east of the Mayu Range one day 
before the Japanese launched their offensive. 

To force the Japanese to lock up troops in protecting the Arakan 
coast, raids were made from time to time at various points along it. 
On the night of the gjoth/31st January, a few hours before the 
regrouping began, one such raid was carried out on Alethangyaw 
by 81st (W.A.) Reconnaissance Regiment transported by 2goth 
Inland Water Transport (I.W.T.) Company.‘ The Japanese, caught 
by surprise, fled, leaving the raiders to withdraw unmolested to their 
boats in daylight. Documents abandoned by the enemy showed that 
Alethangyaw was held by units of 144th Regiment which had been in 
the Pacific and had not accompanied 55th Division to Burma. This, 


1 The artillery supporting the attack consisted of 24th Mountain Regiment, 4th, 7th 
and 28th (Jungle) Field Regiments, one troop of 6th Medium Regiment and one battery of 
8th (Belfast) Heavy Anti-Aircraft Regiment. The tank support was provided by 25th 
Dragoons equipped with medium (Lee/Grant) tanks. 

£ The group consisted of 6th Medium Regiment (less one battery), 7th Indian Field 
Regiment and a battery of 8th Heavy Anti-Aircraft Regiment. 

3 This changeover had not taken place when the Japanese isolated Sinzweya by cutting 
the pass. See Chapter X. 

4 See Map 2, page 5. 
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in conjunction with an identification made the previous night of a 
company of I//112th Regiment near Dabrugyaung and those obtained 
on the 21st January, might reasonably have been taken as an indica- 
tion that a considerable part of 112th Regiment, having been relieved 
by 144th Regiment, was east of the Kalapanzin. The Intelligence staffs 
of both XV Corps and 14th Army did not, however, believe that 
there was more than one company in the area in addition to the 
reconnaissance group. 

Thus, when on the 2nd February Giffard, on his way to inspect the 
Arakan front, visited 14th Army Headquarters to discuss the latest 
developments with Slim, they were sure that the Japanese were con- 
templating an offensive, but there was little to indicate its scope or 
direction although they thought that the enemy would probably 
attempt to outflank XV Corps. In order to ensure that there would 
be adequate forces to meet any contingency, Giffard decided that the 
move of 36th Division, already ordered to concentrate for ‘Bull- 
dozer’ in the Chittagong—Calcutta area by the end of February, was 
to continue; a brigade of 26th Division, which had on the 31st 
January been ordered to join IV Corps in Assam, was not to move 
for the time being and a brigade of 25th Indian Division was to be sent 
to IV Corps instead; and 50th (P.) Brigade’s allotment to ‘Bull- 
dozer’ was to be cancelled, as all aircraft would probably be required 
for air supply purposes. 

When he took command in Arakan at the end of the disastrous 
1943 campaign, Slim had evolved a new method of dealing with 
Japanese infiltrating and encircling tactics. Realizing that, in a 
theatre where troops were few and the country was vast, lines of 
defence could always be turned, he planned to establish strong, well 
stocked and easily maintained pivots of manoeuvre covering areas 
which the enemy would be forced to attack to open up a line of 
communication for his advance, and from which mobile forces could 
operate not to hold or regain ground but to destroy the enemy 
forces.1 When he assumed command of 14th Army in October 1943 
he had made it clear that, in the event of their lines of communica- 
tion being cut, forward formations and units were to stand fast, 
unless given orders to withdraw, and, supplied by air, were to form 
an anvil against which reserves could destroy the enemy forces in 
their rear. To make this a practical proposition he had warned 
Major-General A. H. J. Snelling, his principal administrative staff 
officer, that he must be prepared to maintain forward formations 
by air at any time. In consequence of this warning the air supply 
units at Agartala and Comilla had been reinforced and their training 
intensified.? Slim now told Snelling to start day and night packing 


1 See Volume II, pages 350-51. 2 See Map 4, page 53. 
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in preparation for supplying XV Corps by air. With adequate 
reserves at hand and an air supply organization ready to go into 
action at short notice, he felt that the expected enemy offensive 
could be awaited with confidence. 


Meanwhile in the Kaladan 81st (W.A.) Division (Major-General 
C. G. Woolner) had begun its advance down the valley on the 18th 
January, which it was believed was held by a battalion of 273th 
Regiment based on Kyauktaw with a detachment about Paletwa and 
covered by a screen of Burmese irregulars.! The 6th (W.A.) Brigade 
(Brigadier J. W. A. Hayes), supported by the mortar troops of two 
light batteries, led the advance from Daletme along the track on 
the eastern bank of the Kaladan River. The 5th (W.A.) Brigade 
(Brigadier N. H. Collins), which had moved to Satpaung, began to 
prepare rafts to assist its onward move down the river to Paletwa. 
The division was to be supplied and casualties were to be evacuated 
by 62 (Transport) Squadron R.A.F. operating from Comilla, but 
arrangements were made to keep open a jeep track from Chiringa 
by way of Mowdok to Satpaung and beyond as an auxiliary line of 
land communication. The 7/16th Punjab was ordered to follow up 
behind the division to maintain and protect the track. 

Shortly after leaving Daletme, 6th (W.A.) Brigade met slight 
opposition and captured two prisoners from J/213th Battalion.2 On 
the 24th, just south of Paletwa, it encountered two small but well 
dug-in posts. In accordance with Woolner’s policy of avoiding 
deliberate attacks in view of the lack of artillery support, the posts 
were surrounded and subjected to air bombardment. Two days later 
the enemy was found to have withdrawn. In order to outflank enemy 
defences reported near Kaladan village, Woolner ordered the 
advance to be continued on the 31st January on a broad front with 
5th Brigade moving down the Pi Chaung, 6th Brigade down the 
Kaladan and 11th (E.A.) Scout Battalion on the left flank. 


On the Central front there were signs during January that the 
enemy forces opposing IV Corps were being reinforced and were 
taking an increased interest in the area west of the Chindwin River. 
Air reconnaissance in December indicated that the Siam—Burma 


1 See Map 2, page 5. 

2 These prisoners gave information that their battalion was leaving the Kaladan for 
Buthidaung. 

8 The 11th (E.A.) Scout Battalion had joined the division in place of 81st (W.A.) 
Reconnaissance Regiment which, being mechanized, was unsuitable for operations in the 
Kaladan Valley and was being used as corps troops for raids on the Mayu coast. See page 
126. 
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railway was open to traffic and that there was intense activity on the 
enemy lines of communication in central Burma.! Patrols from 2oth 
Division had discovered that enemy units belonging to 31st Diviston 
had closed up to the Chindwin River, and there were unconfirmed 
reports that 15th Division was being moved into Burma. About the 
middle of January enemy patrols began to probe the line of com- 
munication to 17th Division in the Tongzang area (fifteen miles 
north of Tiddim).? 

In the Kabaw Valley the Japanese were found to have crossed the 
Chindwin and established a defended post at Kyaukchaw on the Yu 
River. Since this was in an area which 2oth Division had been told 
to keep clear, 32nd Brigade was ordered to attack the post under 
cover of an air bombardment. There was a delay of several days 
because of unsuitable weather, but on the 17th January the post 
was bombed for one-and-a-half hours and then attacked by ist 
Northamptonshire. It was not, however, till the 25th that it was 
cleared. The effect of the aerial bombardment, which at first sight 
seemed to be considerable, was found to be much less than expected; 
no enemy bunker had received a direct hit and the near misses had 
done no damage. A prisoner later said that only one man had been 
killed by the bombardment and he had been standing above ground 
at the time. 

On the 27th, a patrol from 80th Brigade ambushed and put to 
flight a Japanese detachment east of the Chindwin. Documents 
captured showed that at least one battalion of 60th Regiment of 15th 
Diviston was present in the area. It was already known that this 
division was being moved from Siam, but the presence of part of it 
on the Chindwin, together with increased activity behind the enemy 
front, made it evident that the Japanese were now being reinforced 
and were preparing to undertake an offensive. 

The strategical outlook on IV Corps front was completely changed 
by this information and on the 3rd February Scoones made a fresh 
appreciation of the position. He concluded that 15th Army was in a 
position to launch an offensive across the Chindwin from Homalin. 
He believed that one regiment of 15th Diviston would be directed by 
way of Ukhrul to cut the Imphal Road in the Kohima area, that the 
rest of the division would move south down the Kabaw Valley to 
attack goth Division from the north, while a regiment of 31st Division 
attacked it from the east, and that the rest of 31st Diviston would 
constitute a mobile reserve. The 33rd Division would contain 17th 
Division in the Chin Hills. To counter this he proposed that the 


1 See Map 15 in pocket at end of volume. 

> See Map 3, page 33. 

? For his part in this action Lieut. A. G. Howwead: D.C.M., The Queen’s Royal Regi- 
ment (West Surrey), attached The Northamptonshire Regiment, was posthumously 
awarded the Victoria Cross. 
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Kohima-Somra—Ukhrul area should be held by one brigade (if 
possible this brigade should be provided as a reinforcement to IV 
Corps),! that 20th Division should, if attacked, withdraw into and 
hold a secure base in the Tamu—Moreh area and that 23rd Division 
in corps reserve should be prepared to counter-attack in flank any 
enemy forces moving towards the Imphal—Kohima road or on 
Tamu.’ The 17th Division’s task of clearing the road to Fort White 
as a prelude to an advance to Kalemyo was to remain unaltered. 


Meanwhile the forward divisions were to carry out his orders to clear 
the Kabaw Valley and the Chin Hills. 


On the Northern front Stilwell had personally taken command of 
all operations on the 21st December, intending to end the stalemate 
and get the drive towards Myitkyina under way.’ By this time the 
whole of 38th Chinese Division had been concentrated in the vicinity 
of Shingbwiyang, and an attack with two regiments was launched on 
the 24th to break through the Japanese defences on the Tarung 
River.‘ It was not, however, till the end of the month and after con- 
siderable fighting that the river line was cleared. About the same 
time the Ledo Road reached Shingbwiyang. 

Stilwell’s next objective was the crossing of the Tanai River with 
its ferry at Taihpa Ga. Fighting, in which both 22nd and 38th 
Chinese Divisions were involved, continued throughout the second 
half of January 1944 and it was not until the 1st February that 
Taihpa Ga was occupied and the Japanese withdrew to positions 
covering Maingkwan. Two days earlier 65th Regiment of 22nd 
Chinese Division had occupied Taro and taken control of the Taro 
plain, thus securing Stilwell’s right flank. The way was now clear 
for an attack on Maingkwan, the occupation of which would give 
Stilwell control of the whole of the Hukawng Valley. 


To summarize the situation on the 3rd February: in Arakan, XV 
Corps had just completed regrouping for an assault on Buthidaung; 
on the Central front, Scoones had discovered that a third Japanese 
division was deploying opposite IV Corps and, believing that this 
portended an offensive, had prepared a fresh appreciation and 
plan; on the Northern front Stilwell, having secured the crossing of 


1 See Map 4, page 53. 

2 See Map 3, page 33. 

3 General Sultan was appointed Stilwell’s deputy to deal with the administration of the 
C.B.1. Theatre. Stilwell was therefore able to devote more attention to operations on 
the Northern front. 

“See Map 4, page 53. 
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the Tanai River, was planning to clear the whole of the Hukawng 
Valley and continue the advance to Myitkyina; and on the Salween 
front the Chinese Yunnan armies were still inactive.! The Japanese 
28th Army had ordered 55th Division to launch operation ‘Ha-Go’ on 
the 4th February with the object of drawing Allied reserves to 
Arakan before 15th Army launched the main offensive to capture 
Imphal in March. 


1 All the skirmishes and actions to date had cost the four Indian divisions involved 
(5th, 7th, 17th and 2oth) just over 2,000 casualties, of which slightly more than half were 
incurred in Arakan. See Appendix 29. 


CHAPTER X 


THE BATTLE OF 
NGAKYEDAUK PASS 
(February —- March 1944) 


See Maps 2, 6 and 7 and Sketches 3, 4 and 5 


the Japanese launched their ‘Ha-Go’ offensive in Arakan which 

led to the Battle of Ngakyedauk Pass.1 The ground over which it 
was fought was an area about ten miles square bounded on the north 
by an east-west line through Taung Bazar, on the west by the crest of 
the Mayu Range, on the south by the Tunnels—Buthidaung road and 
on the east by the Arakan Hill Tracts. Down the centre of this area 
from north to south runs the tidal Kalapanzin River, some fifty to a 
hundred and fifty yards in width with an eight-foot rise and fall, 
fordable in the dry season near Taung Bazar at low tide. South of the 
village its numerous tributaries were mostly unfordable to within 
about a mile of the foothills; the larger ones were tank obstacles at all 
times. 

Within the battle area the Kalapanzin valley is about seven to 
eight miles wide and is intersected by jungle-clad ridges running from 
north to south; these vary in size and shape from single spine ridges, 
some two hundred yards wide rising to an elevation of two hundred 
feet, to tangled masses of steep jungle-covered hills over a mile in 
width intersected by deep ravines.? Between the ridges the flat valley 
floor was divided into large numbers of small rice-fields about thirty 
yards square, bordered by banks from one to three feet high. From 
November to March motorable tracks could be made by cutting 
through the banks and for a short time the hard-packed mud pro- 
vided a good surface. During this period the rice-fields were covered 
with a two-foot stubble sufficient to give cover to a crawling man. 

Sinzweya, the site of 7th Division’s Administrative Area, which 
became the focal point of the battle, lay in an amphitheatre about a 
mile long and half a mile broad, surrounded by jungle-covered hills. 
The Ngakyedauk Chaung ran along its southern edge and to the 
west the ground rose steeply to the main ridge of the Mayu Range. 


I: the darkness and mist of the early hours of the 4th February 


1 Referred to by the contemporary press as the ‘Battle of the Box’. 
2 See Map 6, page 113. 
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An isolated jungle-clad hill, known as Ammunition Hill from the 
ammunition dumps grouped round it, jutted out from the southern 
edge of the amphitheatre, almost dividing it into two.! By the 3rd 
February Sinzweya was connected with the forward posts west of the 
Kalapanzin River by a network of motorable tracks. There was, 
however, only one to the east of the river which ran from the Paung- 
dawbyin ferry to Kwazon where 114th Brigade had established its 
administrative area. 

The influence of the country and the climate on operations was 
considerable. Throughout the dry season a morning mist with heavy 
dew formed daily in the small hours and, unless cleared by rain and 
wind, normally persisted till well after sunrise; the noise made by the 
dew falling from the trees on to the dry undergrowth was loud enough 
to drown the sound of footsteps so that, in the jungle, movement in 
the early morning could be unheard as well as unseen. The tides were 
an important factor in planning, for at high tide many of the chaungs 
were unfordable. The knife-edge ridges into which the Japanese so 
often dug their defences presented an unusual artillery problem. If 
guns were to bring effective fire to bear, they had to be sited on the 
line of the axis of a ridge, which was always difficult and sometimes 
impossible. Fire from any other angle meant that reverse slope 
defences were untouched and accurate ranging was extremely diffi- 
cult. The dense jungle covering the hilltops greatly restricted their 
use as observation points. 

On the evening of the 3rd February, XV Corps (Christison) was 
carrying out the last stages of its regrouping for the deliberate attack 
on the Japanese defences east of the Mayu Range to take place 
between the 6th and 8th February.” Its advanced headquarters was 
established three miles south of Bawli Bazar. On and west of the 
range 5th Indian Division (Briggs), with headquarters at Wabyin, 
had one battalion of 9th Brigade guarding Maungdaw, which had 
been made the base for 81st (W.A.) Reconnaissance Regiment and 
2goth (I.W.T.) Company employed in raiding along the Arakan 
coast. The 161st Brigade (Brigadier D. F. W. Warren), with two 
battalions forward and one in reserve and 4th Field Regiment in 
support, was in close contact with the Razabil redoubt. To its left, 
123rd Brigade (Brigadier T. J. W. Winterton) was deployed along 
the line of the Rekhat Chaung as far as the crest of the range at Point 
1619, supported by 28th (Jungle) Field Regiment; the brigade was 
very dispersed with its four battalions forward and no mobile reserve.? 
In the foothills, on the east of the range, gth Brigade (Brigadier G. C. 
Evans), less its battalion at Maungdaw, had just taken over from 


1 See Sketch 4, page 144. 
* For order of battle of XV Corps see Appendix 15. 
? It had been reinforced by the divisional defence battalion. 
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89th Brigade of 7th Division and was disposed with one battalion 
overlooking Htindaw and 2nd West Yorkshire (less one company 
with the forward battalion) in reserve immediately to the south of 
Sinzweya, alongside brigade headquarters. One of the divisional field 
companies was working on the Ngakyedauk Pass road and the others 
were with the forward brigades. The only corps reserve was the newly- 
formed reserve squadron of 25th Dragoons, which was alongside the 
maintenance centre at Briasco Bridge. 

The 7th Indian Division (Messervy) had its headquarters one mile 
north-east of Sinzweya on the Laung Chaung. The division was dis- 
posed with 33rd Brigade (Loftus-Tottenham) holding a four-mile 
front between Able and the Kalapanzin River with three battalion 
groups: 4/1st Gurkhas on Able, 1st Queen’s facing the Letwedet 
bastion and 4/15th Punjab continuing the line to the river. Brigade 
headquarters was situated near Tatmakhali with 136th Field and 
139th (Jungle) Field Regiment alongside it. East of the Kalapanzin, 
114th Brigade (Roberts) was poised to cut the Buthidaung—Rathe- 
daung road and had two battalions in the hills south of Sannyin- 
weywa, ready to attack on the 4th to secure the high ground over- 
looking the valley between Point 232 and Dabrugyaung. The former 
forward posts of the brigade from the Kalapanzin to Windwin were 
held by 1st Somerset Light Infantry, now little above half strength, 
headquarters and a company of 1/11th Sikhs and 421st Field Com- 
pany. Brigade headquarters was on the Pyinshe Kala ridge about one 
mile north of the village with two batteries of 25th Mountain Regi- 
ment nearby. The horsed wing of the Gwalior Lancers was disposed 
in the low hills east of Taung Bazar watching the east and south-east 
approaches to it, with two dismounted troops on Point 1600. The 
89th Brigade (Crowther), which had just been relieved by gth 
Brigade, was in divisional reserve in the area south-east of Sinzweya, 
where it was to be joined on the 4th by 25th Dragoons and prepare 
for the attack on Buthidaung. The 7th Indian Field Regiment was to 
the south of the Ngakyedauk Chaung in the Point 147 area and 6th 
Medium Regiment, less one battery, was immediately north of the 
chaung just east of Sinzweya. The 24th Anti-Aircraft/Anti-Tank 
Regiment, with two of its batteries, was responsible for protecting the 
Sinzweya maintenance centre in which were the rear echelons of unit 
and brigade transport, brigade and divisional workshops, supply 
units, an ordnance field park and a main dressing station. The 258th 
(I.W.T.) Company and some medical and supply detachments were 
at Taung Bazar. 

In the Kaladan Valley, 81st (W.A.) Division with 5th Brigade on 
the Pi Chaung, 6th Brigade on the Kaladan River and its left flank 
protected by 11th (E.A.) Scout Battalion had by the 3rd February 
reached an east-west line immediately north of Kaladan village. 
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The 7/16th Punjab was at Paletwa in touch with ‘V’ Force watching 
the tracks across the Arakan Yomas.! 


Hanaya (55th Division) had formed the opinion that the Allies 
would launch an offensive against the Buthidaung—-Maungdaw posi- 
tion with two or three divisions supported by armour in February or 
March, and might also launch separate amphibious attacks on Ram- 
ree and Cheduba Islands. The increasing pressure by XV Corps led 
him to the conclusion that a general offensive was imminent and that 
he must forestall it. As soon, therefore, as 28th Army had sanctioned 
his plan,? he issued orders for the offensive to begin on the night of 
the 3rd/4th February. 

At the end of January, 55th Division was disposed with 143rd Regi- 
ment holding the defences from Razabil to Sannyinweywa, 172th 
Regiment in reserve in the Kindaung area, 144th Regiment (less one 
battalion) holding the coasts of the Mayu peninsula and rrrth Regt- 
ment (less two battalions) with one battalion of 144th Regiment provid- 
ing the garrison for Akyab and Boronga Islands. The J/213th Bat- 
talion had just been relieved in the Kaladan by 55th Reconnatssance 
Regiment and was moving to the Buthidaung area.® 

For his offensive Hanaya divided his division into four columns: 
the Koba (I/rrrth and III/144th Battalions) to hold Akyab;* the 
Yoshida (I/1 44th Battalion) to guard the coast of the Mayu peninsula 
south of Godusara; the Dot (I/143rd and III/143rd Battalions) to hold 
the defences west of the Kalapanzin; and the Sakurai (112th Regt- 
ment with II/143rd Battalion, I/213th Battalion and 55th Engineer Regt- 
ment) to break through the British left east of the river.5 He kept one 
battalion (///144th) in divisional reserve and left 55th Reconnatssance 
Regiment to protect the Kaladan Valley. He ordered the Sakuraz 
Column to pass through the British lines on the left bank of the Kala- 
panzin River and seize Taung Bazar. It was then to cross the river, 
block Ngakyedauk Pass and attack British formations which lay 
between the river and the crest of the Mayu Range from the north, 


1 See Map 2, page 5, and page 128. ‘V’ Force (see Volume II, page 192) had by this 
time been expanded and organized in two zones—Assam and Arakan. The Assam Zone 
had six groups operating on the Northern and Central fronts and the Arakan Zone three, 
one of which acted as a link between the two zones. Each group had platoons of Assam 
Rifles, or, in Arakan, Tripura Rifles, as a fighting element and up to 1,000 local men 
enrolled but not formally enlisted. Its main task was the collection of information and its 
officers were volunteers from the army, the police or civilians with local knowledge. 

3 See page 79. 

® The strength of 55th Division and attached troops at the end of January was approxi- 
mately 14,000. 

‘ The responsibility for the defence of Akyab and for the Xoba Column was transferred to 
54th Diviston on the 5th February. 

§ Colonel T. Koba was the commander of rrrth Regiment, Colonel Yoshida of z44th 
Regiment, Colonel Doi of 143rd Regiment and Major-General T. Sakurai of 55th Divtsional 
Infantry Group. Colonel S. Tanahashi commanded 112th Regiment. 
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while the Dot Column attacked them from the south.! The operation 
was to be covered by 7th Air Brigade, which from the 4th to the roth 
February was to attempt to gain air superiority over the battlefield.? 

The spearhead of the Japanese offensive, the Sakura: Column, began 
its advance from Kindaung about 11 p.m. on the 3rd.* It moved 
north through Dabrugyaung and then, under cover of darkness and 
the thick early morning mist, passed in a tightly packed column six- 
teen men abreast up the centre of the four-hundred-yards-wide valley 
between Pyinshe Kala and Pyinghe, past Kwazon to Taung Bazar. 
The main body passed through the widely separated 114th Brigade’s 
forward posts before suspicions were aroused and only the rearguard 
was intercepted and dispersed. Taung Bazar was occupied between 
8 and g a.m. on the 4th, and an hour later the advanced guard 
(II/143rd Battalion) had crossed the Kalapanzin in captured boats 
and was followed later in the day by two other battalions.‘ The lead- 
ing troops of these three battalions clashed with the advanced guard 
of 89th Brigade at Ingyaung that evening, and it was not until about 
noon on the 5th that the whole column was across. 

That morning Sakurai issued his orders for the further advance of 
his column. The //213th Battalion (less two companies) was to cross 
the Mayu Range to the Briasco Bridge area and cut the Bawli Bazar— 
Maungdaw road. Tanahashi was to send J/1z2th Battalion through 
Preingyaung to seize and hold the Ngakyedauk Pass road and with 
the rest of his regiment advance on Point 315. Sakurai, with the 
headquarters of the column and 55th Engineer Regiment, proposed to 
follow behind J//143rd Battalion, which was to move towards Awlan- 
byin on the left of rz2th Regiment. 


At about 4 a.m. on the 4th movement of men and animals was heard 
at 114th Brigade Headquarters and thought to be caused by ration 
parties moving to forward units. Shortly after this the Somersets 
reported that a patrol had heard a large number of men, talking ina 
strange language, and mules, moving north; these they had taken to 
be an Indian artillery ammunition party which had lost its way. 
Patrols sent out at once by brigade headquarters found nothing 
suspicious, but at 5.30 a.m. further movement was heard and patrols 
made contact with the enemy and identified 112th Regiment. At about 
7 a.m. the mist began to clear and a column of Japanese troops mov- 
ing north with Arakanese porters was intercepted near Kwazon by 
a fighting patrol supported by bren carriers. Caught in the open 


1 See Sketch 3, page 1 

* The operational sereigtl of 7th Air Brigade was about forty-five aircraft at that time. 

° The approximate strength of the Sakurai Column was 5,000 all ranks. 

* Taung Bazar post was held by a few baggage guards and was the headquarters of 
258th (I. W. T.) Company. 
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between Kwazon and brigade headquarters and subjected to artillery 
and mortar fire, the column dispersed. The porters dropped their 
loads and disappeared into the jungle. The infantry took up a posi- 
tion on the ridge overlooking 114th Brigade administrative area at 
Kwazon and beat off attacks by small local reserves until ejected the 
following day by troops recalled from a forward battalion. It was not 
at first thought that any large force was involved, and at about 7 a.m. 
Roberts told Messervy that he believed the column which had been 
engaged was composed of reliefs for Japanese forward positions which 
had lost their way. Meanwhile at 6.30 a.m. four miles to the south 
4/5th Royal Gurkhas had successfully attacked the hill north of 
Dabrugyaung, its final objective before the assault on Buthidaung. 

At about g a.m. the Gwalior Lancers reported to 7th Division by 
wireless that a column of Japanese about a hundred strong followed 
by another about eight hundred strong was approaching Taung 
Bazar. Messervy immediately ordered his reserve brigade (89th) to 
move north to locate and destroy them and asked XV Corps to speed 
up the arrival of the tanks. Christison thereupon ordered 25th 
Dragoons to send a squadron to Sinzweya and 5th Division to send 
an infantry detachment to prevent infiltration over Goppe Pass. The 
89th Brigade moved north in two columns: the right column en- 
countered the Japanese at about 4 p.m. near Ingyaung in hand-to- 
hand fighting, and the left reached the bend of the Prein Chaung east 
of Preingyaung. The right column then dug in at Ingyaung and Lin- 
babi and the left on the Prein Chaung. 

On the evening of the 4th, Slim, at Christison’s request, ordered 
Lomax (26th Division) to place one brigade (71st) at the disposal of 
XV Corps immediately, and told Christison that his formations 
would be supplied by air if necessary. At the same time Snelling 
warned all concerned to be prepared to put the plan for air supply 
into effect.1 Giffard, who was at 5th Divisional Headquarters, on 
hearing of the break-through, crossed the pass to 7th Divisional 
Headquarters where he spent the night of the 4th/5th. When he left 
to return to his own headquarters on the morning of the 5th the 
situation was still obscure, since 89th Brigade had not been able to 
assess the strength of the enemy south-west of Taung Bazar, and sur- 
vivors from the garrison had been able to confirm only that the pest 
had been overrun by a large Japanese column. 

Throughout the 5th, 89th Brigade held its ground in the face of 
fierce attacks, but tanks of 25th Dragoons patrolling north from the 
Prein Chaung saw large numbers of enemy infantry moving west- 
wards into the Mayu Range. By the afternoon it was clear that the 
Japanese force was much larger than had at first been supposed. In 
consequence Slim placed the whole of 26th Division at the disposal 


1See pages 127-28. 
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of XV Corps and Christison ordered Lomax to move it forward to 
Bawli Bazar as quickly as possible. On arrival at 14th Army Head- 
quarters from the forward area, Giffard arranged for the concentra- 
tion of 36th Indian Division (Major-General F. W. Festing) at Chit- 
tagong to be speeded up.? Meanwhile Christison had ordered 71st 
Brigade (Brigadier R. C. Cotterell-Hill), on its arrival at Bawli 
North, to relieve the detachment from 5th Division on Goppe Pass 
and then attack the Japanese operating in rear of 7th Division. 

By evening the situation seemed to be more or less in hand. Power- 
ful reserves were moving forward. East of the Kalapanzin 114th 
Brigade was clearing its administrative area; 89th Brigade had main- 
tained its positions at Ingyaung, Linbabi and on the Prein Chaung; 
and 25th Dragoons (less a squadron) had concentrated at Sinzweya. 
To the south the enemy had made no move. 


In view of the satisfactory progress of the Sakura: Column, Hanaya 
ordered the Doi Column on the 5th February to take the offensive 
northwards with as strong a force as possible so as to be able to join 
in the attack on the British forces in the Sinzweya area which would 
be launched about the roth. Accordingly JIII//143rd Battalion was 
ordered to attack on the following morning from Letwedet towards 
Tatmakhali. 

During the 6th Sakurai reported that he had lost touch with 
IT/}143rd Battalion after the fighting near Ingyaung and that his head- 
quarters was without infantry protection.? Hanaya thereupon ordered 
his reserve battalion, [//144th, to move north on the night of the 
7th/8th to reinforce the headquarters of the Sakurat Column somewhere 
north of Awlanbyin. Early on the 7th, Sakurai sent a message by 
runner addressed to II/144th Battalion (Major Kato) instructing it to 
move to Point 147 and then help him to cross the Ngakyedauk 
Chaung. The runner, who also carried a list of the call signs and 
wireless frequencies of the Sakura: Column, was killed east of the Kala- 
panzin. The captured message was not translated in time to be of use 
to 7th Division, but 14th Army believed that the poor co-ordination 
of the Japanese operations during the battle may have been due to 
the fact that the call signs did not reach their destination. 


During the 6th February the situation rapidly deteriorated. In the 
small hours of the morning a Japanese force of unknown strength 


1 See page 127. 

2 It appears that, after an engagement in the Ingyaung area, I//1 43rd Battalion moved 
to Point 202, crossed the Ngakyedauk Chaung and reached the Punkori area on the 8th, 
where it remained till the 11th. 
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appeared on the Bawli Bazar-Maungdaw road and raided 5th Divi- 
sion’s administrative area at the Briasco Bridge. From then on con- 
voys had to be escorted and the road constantly patrolled. East of the 
range at about 5 a.m., an enemy force, estimated at battalion strength, 
penetrated the widely separated posts held by the company of 24th 
Engineer Battalion defending 7th Division Headquarters, established 
machine-gun posts on tracks throughout the headquarters area and 
broke into the signal centre. In hand-to-hand fighting the attackers 
were driven out, but not before all communications had been cut and 
ciphers compromised. Tanks from Sinzweya moved to the sound of 
the fighting as soon as it was light but the ground prevented them 
from reaching the headquarters area; rain which set in about 8.30 
a.m. further hampered them and they had to withdraw. At about 
10 a.m. the signal centre was finally overrun. Messervy, unable to 
exercise command any longer, sent orders to all branches of his head- 
quarters to destroy papers and equipment of value and make their 
way in small parties to Sinzweya. Most of them succeeded in doing so 
during the following twenty-four hours. Further south the Japanese 
had made a dawn attack on 33rd Brigade’s front. Though all forward 
defences had held firm, enemy troops infiltrated into the gun posi- 
tions near brigade headquarters and overran one of the mortar 
batteries of 139th Jungle Field Regiment. 

Having come to the conclusion that 7th Division Headquarters 
must have been overrun, Christison at 10 a.m. instructed 5th Divi- 
sion to tell Evans (gth Brigade) that he was to move at once to 
Sinzweya with what troops he could spare from his brigade sector, 
organize its defence and hold it to the last. Evans received this order 
at about 10.30 a.m. and, having given orders that 2nd West York- 
shire (less the company in the forward area) and 24th Mountain 
Regiment (less two batteries) were to follow as soon as possible, 
moved with his tactical headquarters. The three brigade commanders 
of 7th Division had meanwhile agreed that 33rd Brigade Head- 
quarters should become the report centre until such time as divisional 
headquarters resumed control or corps headquarters issued other 
instructions, and that all brigades should stand fast and hold their 
respective areas. 

Shortly after noon on the 6th Slim told Christison that the 
Japanese could probably maintain a force of about one regiment in 
rear of the forward troops, but only for a short period, and that he 
expected them to move from Taung Bazar towards Ngakyedauk 
Pass in the hopes of forcing a British withdrawal. It was therefore 
essential that 5th and 7th Divisions should stand fast while the 
reserves he was sending forward destroyed all the enemy who had 


1The attack was made by J///143rd Battalion of the Dot Column. The mortars and 
ammunition were recovered later after a counter-attack. 
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penetrated behind them. The first brigade (71st) of 26th Division 


would arrive at Bawli Bazar that day and the rest of the division 
would follow as soon as possible; the leading brigade of 36th Division 
would arrive in Chittagong by the 15th. He proposed to supply the 
forward divisions by air and by sea through Maungdaw. He sug- 
gested to Christison that it might be advisable to hold fast in the 
Kaladan Valley with one brigade of 81st (W.A.) Division, and 
bring the other across to the upper reaches of the Kalapanzin about 
Panzai Bazar to guard possible infiltration routes. 

In the early afternoon Messervy suddenly appeared at Sinzweya 
with some of his staff. He told Evans to continue to command the 
garrison, and bring 6th Medium Regiment (less one battery) into it. 
He then set up a divisional tactical headquarters using wireless sets 
borrowed from 25th Dragoons. He ordered Crowther (89th Brigade) 
to withdraw his brigade less 4/8th Gurkhas to the Awlanbyin area to 
cover 7th Indian Field Regiment’s gun positions and the rear of 
33rd Brigade. The 4/8th Gurkha Rifles from the Prein Chaung was 
to move to Sinzweya and come under Evans’ command. Crowther 
said that he was too closely engaged to break contact before dark- 
ness, but Messervy, knowing that the south-east corner of the 
Sinzweya defended area, where the track entered it at the southern 
end of the Point 315 feature, had only a detachment of a light anti- 
aircraft battery to hold it, had to insist that the Gurkhas moved at once. 

By evening the situation did not appear to be quite so critical, 
since 114th Brigade had cleared the Kwazon area, 33rd Brigade had 
held the enemy attack and the greater part of 4/8th Gurkhas had 
occupied the southern half of the Point 315 feature.! A reserve in the 
shape of 71st Brigade of 26th Division had arrived at Bawli South, 
with the rest of the division coming up behind it. 

By the morning of the 7th, 89th Brigade (less 4/8th Gurkhas) had 
established itself, though not without difficulty, in its new position 
south of the Ngakyedauk Chaung either side of Awlanbyin covering 
7th Indian Field Regiment, and the defences of Sinzweya had been 
consolidated. The perimeter consisted of a series of small defended 
posts held, in the main, by administrative units, except at the south- 
east and south-west corners where the roads entered the area. These 
were held by 4/8th Gurkhas (less two companies) and a company of 
and West Yorkshire respectively. There were insufficient troops to 
hold the whole of the Point 315 feature, and thus there was a deep 
re-entrant between the south-east and north-east corners of the peri- 
meter extending back to the southern end of Ammunition Hill. 
Most of the artillery was disposed on the southern face with detach- 
ments holding perimeter posts. The 25th Dragoons was in mobile 

1 During the withdrawal one and a half companies of 4/8th Gurkhas lost direction and 
withdrew westwards over the ridge. They did not rejoin their battalion till the 12th. 

W.A.J. IL—I1 
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reserve in two harbours held by a company of 3/4th Bombay 
Grenadiers, one each side of Ammunition Hill. The 2nd West York- 
shire (less two companies) constituted the infantry reserve and was 
located with divisional and garrison headquarters on the western 
side of Ammunition Hill. The main dressing station in the south-west 
corner was being moved to a more secure area. 

Though there was fighting in all the brigade sectors, there was no 
attack on Sinzweya on the 7th, but during the morning it became 
evident that the road over the pass was firmly blocked. The closing 
of the pass and the appearance of enemy parties on the Maungdaw— 
Bawli Bazar road made Christison call for air supply for all formations 
east of the range from the following morning, and place 9th Brigade 
under command of 7th Division. He ordered 71st Brigade, which 
was under orders to move over Goppe Pass to the Kalapanzin valley, 
to place two battalions under command of 5th Division to be used to 
keep open the road to Maungdaw,;; this meant that operations in any 
strength against the enemy forces behind 7th Division had to be 
deferred. In the afternoon, corps headquarters moved back to the 
north bank of the Pruma Khal at Bawli North. That evening Chris- 
tison told Lomax (26th Division) that when his division was concen- 
trated his task was to use two brigades to destroy the Japanese in the 
Kalapanzin valley in rear of 7th Division, leaving one brigade to 
maintain a firm base at Bawli South, keeping one battalion in hand 
as COrps reserve. 

During the night of the 7th/8th the Japanese launched their first 
attacks on Sinzweya. On the eastern side an attack was repulsed by 
4/8th Gurkhas after heavy fighting, but another on the west overran 
the main dressing station. Most of the wounded had been removed 
during the previous afternoon because of enemy shelling, but a 
number remained. When the area was retaken thirty-six hours later 
only three were alive to tell the grim story of how they had been 
tied and beaten, kept without food and water, how those who cried 
for water had been shot, and finally how, when it was clear that the 
area could no longer be held, the enemy had opened fire on the 
survivors, killing all but themselves. The same night an enemy 
attack in the Sinohbyin area was repulsed, but the attackers dug in on 
a hill between the positions held by 1st Queen’s and 4/15th Punjab, 
from which they were ejected three days later with the help of a 
squadron of 25th Dragoons. The unit making this attack was iden- 
tified as [7/144th Battalion which Hanaya had ordered to move north 
to reinforce Sakurai. 

By the 8th it was clear that the Japanese intention was to isolate 
and destroy 7th Division. The main body of the Sakurai Column had 


1 See Sketch 4, page 144. 
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cut the Ngakyedauk Pass road, invested Sinzweya from the west and 
north, and established posts along the northern bank of the Ngak- 
yedauk Chaung to the Kalapanzin and east of the river north of 
Kwazon. The position held by 7th Division was now a rough rec- 
tangle some seven miles wide and four miles deep, with 33rd Brigade 
and one battalion of 9th Brigade holding the original forward posts 
facing south, 114th Brigade east of the Kalapanzin guarding the left 
flank and 89th Brigade (less one battalion) and the Sinzweya garrison 
holding the line of the Ngakyedauk Chaung and Sinzweya facing 
west and north. Each brigade and Sinzweya had its quota of artillery 
and engineers. Movement between the various parts of 7th Division 
remained possible, though subject at times to interference, but 55th 
Division could keep contact with and supply the Sakura: Column only 
by infiltrating through 7th Division’s position or round its left flank, 
a task which became progressively more difficult in face of aggressive 
patrolling. The 5th Division’s forward posts along the Magyi and 
Rekhat Chaungs to Point 1619 had not been attacked. 

Orders had been issued that all troops east of the range were to be 
supplied by air from the 8th. The 5th Division was to hold its forward 
positions and clear both the Bawli-Maungdaw road and Ngakyedauk 
Pass; 7th Division was to stand fast and prevent supplies reaching the 
Sakurat Column, while 26th Division destroyed it by attacking from 
the north. 


When the Japanese opened their offensive they made a determined 
effort to gain air superiority over the battlefield, using thirty-four 
fighters and ten bombers. Between the 4th and 14th their fighters 
flew some three hundred and fifty sorties, and bombers attacked the 
Bawli and Briasco bridges and Sinzweya. Spitfires intercepted but 
with less success than before. Japanese losses were believed to be 
some fourteen aircraft destroyed and a number damaged, while 
R.A.F. losses during the same period were eleven fighters. 

The presence of enemy fighters in such strength clearly made the 
supply of 7th Division by air a hazardous and perhaps costly opera- 
tion. Since supply dropping had to be undertaken, Hurricanes were 
provided as escorts for the transport aircraft, and standing patrols 
were maintained over the battle zone. But even so the first attempt 
on the 8th February by aircraft of 31 Squadron R.A.F., led personally 
by General Old of Troop Carrier Command, had to be abandoned 
when half-completed, with the loss of one Dakota and one Hurricane, 
and on the following day seven out of the sixteen transport aircraft 
employed were forced to abandon their task. 


1 It is now known that Japanese aircraft were not equipped with self-sealing petrol 
tanks. For this reason many of their damaged aircraft may have failed to return to their 
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To enable supplies to be dropped accurately inside the smaller 
posts and on the restricted dropping zone of Sinzweya, supply- 
dropping aircraft had to fly as low as two hundred feet and pass over 
enemy-held areas while approaching the dropping zone. They were 
thus vulnerable to light anti-aircraft and small arms fire. This and 
the presence of enemy fighters made it necessary for supply dropping 
to be carried out by night after the gth. At Sinzweya, night dropping 
was not possible owing to the proximity of the Mayu Range, but 
special circuits were arranged to keep aircraft out of the range of 
enemy small arms fire. Air supply of Able had to be abandoned and 
the position supplied by pack mule from 33rd Brigade’s dropping 
zone. As the days passed there was less and less interference by anti- 
aircraft and small arms fire; from the 14th there was a marked drop in 
enemy fighter activity,! and as a result it became possible to revert to 
daylight dropping. 

Despite enemy interference, air supply was carried out daily from 
the gth. No. 31 Squadron (dropping supplies for 7th Division) and 
62 Squadron (for 81st (W.A.) Division) were reinforced on the roth 
by 194 Squadron and on the 25th by 117 Squadron, recently arrived 
from the Middle East. Not only were 7th and 81st Divisions kept 
supplied with food and ammunition, but such amenities as cigarettes, 
rum, mail, razor blades and newspapers were delivered by air to 
the troops in increasing quantities as time went on. In five weeks 
Troop Carrier Command flew a total of 714 sorties and delivered 
nearly 2,300 tons of supplies. 

Throughout the battle the Strategic Air Force and 224 Group gave 
constant close support to XV Corps. In addition to providing escorts 
for transport squadrons, Hurricanes so harried road, river and coastal 
transport on the Japanese lines of communication to Arakan that 
movement by day into the area virtually ceased. Tactical bombing 
of enemy positions was undertaken by two Vengeance squadrons 
which flew no less than 269 sorties in just over a week. 


When the emergency in Arakan arose, the transport squadrons of 
Troop Carrier Command had not only to drop supplies to 81st 
(W.A.) Division and troops in the Chin Hills and at Fort Hertz, but 
at the same time carry out practice flights in preparation for the fly- 
in of the L.R.P. forces into northern Burma in March. If the crisis 
in Arakan were to continue into March these two major commit- 
ments for air supply would overlap, and so, unless additional trans- 
port aircraft could be made available, either the air supply to 7th 
Division would have to be abandoned or the fly-in of the L.R.P. 
groups postponed. But 7th Division had clearly to be supplied until 


1 The 7th Air Brigade had been moved north in preparation for the Imphal offensive. 
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the land line of communication was reopened, and therefore addi- 
tional aircraft would have to be found for the fly-in of the L.R.P. 
groups. If both commitments overlapped, about thirty-eight extra 
Dakota (C.47) aircraft, or their equivalent in lifting capacity, would 
be needed and only Air Transport Command, which operated the 
airlift to China, could supply them quickly. 

At the Sextant Conference in Cairo the Supreme Commander had 
been authorized to divert up to an average of 1,100 tons a month 
from the airlift over a period of six months to meet the requirements 
of the Burma campaign. Although the operations approved at the 
conference had not taken place, it had been accepted that it was 
within the discretion of the Supreme Commander to divert enough 
transport aircraft from the airlift within the authorized total lift in 
order to meet any unforeseen emergency arising in battle. Mount- 
batten considered that the situation which had developed in Arakan 
was such an emergency. On the 18th February he asked for the con- 
currence of the Combined Chiefs of Staff to the immediate diversion 
of up to thirty-eight Dakota aircraft from the airlift to China until 
such time as the emergency in Arakan ended. On the 24th the Chiefs 
of Staff authorized him to divert temporarily twenty-seven Com- 
mando (C.46) aircraft (the equivalent lift of some thirty-eight 
Dakotas) on the ground that the L.R.P. operations were essential 
to the security of the air route to China. The aircraft began to reach 
eastern Bengal the following day. As the pass had by that time been 
reopened, the need for them was over and they were returned 


between the 4th and 7th March. 


To continue with the story of the battle; on the 8th Messervy reported 
that the Japanese were building up their strength on Ngakyedauk 
Pass, and Briggs reported the discovery of a roadblock near the top 
of the pass at the southern end of Point 1070. In the hope of quickly 
reopening communications between 5th and 7th Divisions, Christison 
gave permission for one of the battalions of 71st Brigade, which had 
been placed under command of 5th Division for operations on the 
Bawli—-Maungdaw road, to be used on the pass.! At the same time, 
to create a diversion, he ordered 81st (W.A.) Division to by-pass 
enemy pockets of resistance in the Kaladan Valley, push boldly on 
to Kanzauk and threaten the Japanese right flank and rear. 

On arrival at Bawli, Lomax (26th Division) told Brigadier L. C. 
Thomas (36th Brigade) to set up a firm base in the Bawli South area. 
This released the battalion which had been held in corps reserve 
under command of 71st Brigade and relieved that brigade of any 
operational responsibility west of the range, but for the time being 


1 The 1/18th Royal Garhwal Rifles. 
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left it with only one battalion (1st Lincolns) and a squadron of 81st 
(W.A.) Reconnaissance Regiment with which to begin exerting 
pressure on the enemy in the Taung Bazar area. 

Meanwhile in the 7th Division area Roberts, having been told to 
stop any further infiltration round the left flank, had withdrawn his 
two forward battalions and formed a strong mobile reserve in a secure 
base at Kwazon, ready to operate at short notice in any direction. 
The concentration, which involved the backloading of stores and 
ammunition dumped forward for the offensive, was carried out on the 
night of the 8th/gth with only minor interference from the enemy. 

The same night the Japanese manhandled mountain guns to the 
top of a hill overlooking Sinzweya; at dawn they opened fire on 
Ammunition Hill at point-blank range and set the ammunition 
alight. A counter-attack by the infantry reserve supported by tanks 
drove them off, but it was late in the day before the fires and explo- 
sions were brought under control. A marked map found on the body of 
a dead officer gave details of the Japanese plan for several days ahead, 
and among other things showed that they were already far behind 
schedule. Further south the situation on Able, which was already 
precarious because of the difficulty of getting supplies to it, began to 
cause anxiety when the Japanese in the East Tunnel area opened 
fire at point-blank range with a medium howitzer, which neither 
counter battery fire nor air bombing could silence.? To the west, 5th 
Division’s first effort to break the Japanese roadblock on the pass 
made no headway. 

The ambitious Japanese plans disclosed by the captured map and 
the number and persistence of the enemy attacks made it clear to 
Giffard that there was no possibility of XV Corps being able to reach 
the Indin—Rathedaung line before the pre-monsoon swell made 
amphibious operations impossible. As the capture of that objective 
was a prerequisite of ‘Bulldozer’ (the assault on Akyab), he recom- 
mended to the Supreme Commander that planning for it should be 
abandoned. On the roth he placed 36th Division, previously ear- 
marked for ‘Bulldozer’, at the disposal of 14th Army, allotted 50th 
(P.) Brigade to IV Corps and ordered 25th Indian Division to Chit- 
tagong.® 

Though Slim was in full agreement with the cancellation of “Bull- 
dozer’, he realized that the Japanese plans had miscarried and that 
there was every advantage to be gained from continuing the land 


1 The diversion of two battalions of 71st Brigade to 5th Division (see page 142), one of 
which (1/18th Royal Garhwal Rifles) did not return to 26th Division throughout the 
battle, began a changeover of units between brigades of 26th Division which produced 
a situation in which it was unusual to find any battalion of the division serving with its 
own brigade. 

2 It was later found that the howitzer had been stabled in the Tunnels and moved out 
only to fire; hence its immunity 

2 It had been intended to send 25th Division to reinforce IV Corps. 
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advance. On the 11th, he directed Christison to resume the offensive 
against the Tunnels—Buthidaung position as soon as he had cleared 
the land communications to his forward divisions. The following day 
Christison ordered 29th Brigade (the leading brigade of 36th 
Division) on arrival to take over the Bawli area from 36th Brigade 
of 26th Division. The 36th Brigade was then to become XV Corps 
reserve and clear the enemy from the area east of the Maungdaw road 
as far south as Maunghnama. The 26th Division (less 36th Brigade) 
was to destroy the enemy behind 7th Division in the Kalapanzin 
valley. Meanwhile 5th Division was to regroup in order to have a 
complete brigade available to clear the pass. 

On the 13th, satisfied with the way the battle was developing, 
Slim told Giffard that he had every confidence in its outcome, but 
added that he thought the Japanese might be intending to follow the 
Arakan offensive by another on IV Corps front, as soon as they could 
switch their air force. Slim’s confidence was well founded. Air supply 
was now firmly established; patrols of 26th and 7th Divisions had 
met near Taung Bazar; a second brigade of 26th Division was moving 
into the Kalapanzin; regrouping of 5th Division, to provide a com- 
plete brigade to attack Ngakyedauk Pass from the west, was nearly 
complete; 36th Division had begun to arrive at Bawli; and the 
enemy had failed to drive 7th Division from any of its defended posi- 
tions. 

Meanwhile on the 11th the Japanese had ordered JJ/ and L/I/1 43rd 
Battalions to move north to the Sinzweya area.! The former was 
divided into three columns which were sent respectively to reinforce 
Ngakyedauk Pass, the detachment of //213th Battalion operating in 
the hills south-east of Bawli Bazar and Sakurai’s headquarters, while 
the latter moved to Point 315 and the area east of the Sinzweya 
perimeter. | 

On the 13th, 1st Lincolns, approaching Point 315 from the north, 
found the enemy in far greater strength than it had been led to 
expect. At the same time the pressure on Sinzweya increased and the 
small infantry reserve of 2nd West Yorkshire (less two companies), 
supported by elements of two squadrons of 25th Dragoons, was 
repeatedly called on to eject enemy parties which had succeeded in 
digging in between perimeter posts of the defences. The enemy 
offensive reached its climax on the 14th when a broadcast in clear 
called for an all-out attack at 7 p.m. that evening. As far as Sinz- 
weya was concerned, the attack when it came was no better co- 
ordinated than the earlier ones. It included a courageous, but 
suicidal and unsuccessful, attempt by a Japanese tank destruction 
party to rush the tank harbour east of Ammunition Hill across the 
open from the direction of Point 315. Elsewhere attacks met with 


1 See pages 139 and 140 fns. 
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more success: Point 1070 fell into Japanese hands and part of the 
already constricted position on Able was lost. 

- Continuous infantry attacks by night and the constant harassing 
by day by mortars, artillery and aircraft were beginning to tell on the 
garrison of Sinzweya. In order to provide reliefs, Messervy decided, 
if it were possible, to bring the rest of 89th Brigade into Sinzweya. 
The 7/2nd Punjab, less one company left at Awlanbyin, was brought 
in on the 12th, and 114th Brigade was instructed to provide a force 
strong enough to take over the defence of 7th Indian Field Regiment’s 
positions from 2nd K.O.S.B., if this could be done without seriously 
decreasing the brigade mobile reserve. On the night of the 15th/16th, 
Headquarters 89th Brigade and 2nd K.O.S.B. moved into Sinzweya, 
and Crowther took over responsibility for the eastern half of the 
perimeter. 

Meanwhile the equivalent of two brigades of 26th Division had 
concentrated in the Kalapanzin valley. The 71st Brigade (Cotterell- 
Hill) was given responsibility for the Taung Bazar sector, and 4th 
Brigade (Brigadier A. W. Lowther) began to assemble three batta- 
lions north of Point 315, where the failure by 1st Lincolns to make 
progress had already shown that the position was strongly defended. 
On the 16th an attack by the Lincolns on the Point 315 area failed. 
Tanks from Sinzweya, although unable to assist in the attack owing 
to the dense jungle and steep slopes, brought in the battalion’s 
casualties, and physical contact was established between the garrison 
of Sinzweya and 4th Brigade. The same day an airstrip for light air- 
craft at Kwazon was brought into use, and during the following week 
some two hundred seriously wounded were flown out by light aircraft 
of No. 1 Air Commando.? 

During the night of the 16th/17th patrols of 114th Brigade found 
that Kyaukyit had been abandoned by the enemy. On the 17th the 
Pyinshe Kala redoubt was occupied without opposition, and patrols 
reached the Rathedaung road and mortared Buthidaung from the 
east bank of the river. The extensive redoubt at Kyaukyit was not 
occupied since it would have tied up too many troops in a static réle, 
but as much destruction as possible was carried out with the explo- 
sives available. The evacuation by the Japanese of positions on 114th 
Brigade’s front, and the subsequent discovery that the strong position 
covering Punkori on 33rd Brigade’s front had been abandoned, led 
to the belief that they might be contemplating a general retirement. 
On the 18th, Briggs ordered 5th Division to increase pressure on 
Ngakyedauk Pass, patrol deeply south and east and, should the 
enemy show any sign of evacuating them, seize Razabil and the 


1 Major C. F. Hoey, M.C., The Lincolnshire Regiment, gained a posthumous V.C. 
during this attack. 
* The airstrip was built by 114th Brigade. 
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Tunnels. The following day Christison extended the scope of this to 
a corps operation in which 26th and 7th Divisions were to make an 
all-out effort to seize Point 315, and 33rd and 114th Brigades were 
to patrol southward to take advantage of any withdrawal. 

By the time the corps order was issued, however, the idea of a 
general withdrawal from their main position had been discounted 
by the discovery that Japanese parties had dug in behind 33rd 
Brigade in the Point 129 area,! and on the ridge north of Kwazon 
behind 114th Brigade. The fact that the Japanese were trying to 
occupy areas covering the routes back to their main positions was 
taken as an indication that an early attempt was about to be made to 
extricate the Sakura: Column, which was known to be suffering from 
hunger and lack of ammunition.? On the 21st resistance on Point 
1070 collapsed, though the enemy still clung to the now overlooked 
block on the Ngakyedauk Pass road. The same day a deliberate 
attack by 4th Brigade on Point 315 failed. The following day a fana- 
tical attack by a comparatively small number of Japanese nearly 
reached 7th Divisional Headquarters in Sinzweya. It was clear from 
these desperate measures that the enemy commanders were facing 
a Crisis. 

Christison was now satisfied that he was within sight of achieving 
his first task—to clear the land communications to his forward 
divisions. On the 22nd he issued orders for the second task—the 
resumption of the offensive against the Tunnels—Buthidaung position. 
His plan was to resume the offensive as planned before it had been 
interrupted by the Japanese counter-stroke on the 4th February: it 
was to begin with the capture of Buthidaung by 7th Division as 
soon as possible after the road over Ngakyedauk Pass was open and 
end with a concentric attack by 5th and 26th Divisions to capture the 
Tunnels. To free 7th and 5th Divisions for the opening stages, 26th 
Division was to relieve 7th Division of the responsibility for Sinzweya 
and the eastern foothills of the Mayu Range, and a brigade of 36th 
Division was to take over the defence of the crest of the range from 
Point 1619 to the pass. As soon as 7th Division had taken Buthidaung, 
26th Division was to take over the area west of the Kalapanzin River 
and prepare for the attack on the Tunnels. 

On the 23rd, after a short but sharp action, a battalion of 89th 
Brigade from the east and 123rd Brigade from the west made con- 
tact on Ngakyedauk Pass and by evening had firmly secured it. The 
following day, as soon as the 500 casualties from Sinzweya had been 
evacuated, the pass was opened to normal traffic and air supply of 
7th Division ceased. 


1 This was II/144th Battalion. 
? Japanese records show that the shortage of supplies became a serious problem from 
about the 15th February. 
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It was on the 24th that, at the suggestion of Sakurai and with the 
approval of 28th Army, Hanaya ordered the ‘Ha-Go’ offensive to be 
abandoned. Owing to the failure of his efforts to penetrate the 
Sinzweya defences, the loss of Point 1070 and the lack of food and 
ammunition, Colonel Tanahashi had already decided on the 22nd 
that he had no alternative but to make his way back to the main 
position. Accordingly, and without Sakurai’s prior sanction, he 
ordered 112th Regiment to withdraw southwards along the eastern 
foothills of the Mayu Range during the night of the 23rd/24th. The 
following night Sakurai ordered a general withdrawal, except for a 
rearguard which he left to hold the Point 315 feature until the units 
operating in the Briasco Bridge area had got back. But, on the night 
of the 25th/26th, as 4th Brigade closed in on it, the rearguard aban- 
doned the feature under cover of a counter-attack. The occupation 
of Point 315 on the 26th completed the clearance of XV Corps’ 
communications to its forward divisions, and the following day the 
forward flow of ammunition and supplies for the resumption of the 
offensive began. 

The Battle of Ngakyedauk Pass cost XV Corps 3,506 casualties, of 
which more than half were in 7th Division and the corps troops 
under its command.! The battle, which took place on a not very 
important part of the Burma front, was of far greater importance 
than might at first appear. It marked the turning point in the war in 
South-East Asia. It was the first time that the Japanese met well 
trained British/Indian formations in battle and the first time that 
their enveloping tactics, aimed at cutting their opponents’ line of 
communications, failed to produce the results they expected. 

The ultimate object of the ‘Ha-Go’ offensive was to attract to and 
hold in Arakan 14th Army’s reserves while 15th Army overran the 
Imphal plain. The success or failure of the Japanese to achieve this 
object will be discussed later in the volume.* Here we are concerned 
only with the conduct and the outcome of the battle itself. 

On the one hand Hanaya (55th Division) had come to the con- 
clusion that to achieve his ultimate object he would have to forestall 
the imminent British offensive and, despite his inferior numbers, 
attack in such a way that XV Corps would be thrown into con- 
fusion. He therefore decided to make his immediate objective the 
isolation and destruction of 7th Indian Division in the area between 
the Mayu Range and the Kalapanzin River. He planned to use the 
same tactics which had proved so efficacious in the 1942-43 Arakan 
campaign and expected that, provided he isolated 7th Division by 
cutting its communications, he would not only succeed but could 
then attempt the destruction of 5th Division. 


1 See Appendix 2g. 
2 See Chapter XXXII. 
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On the other hand Slim realized that, if the self-confidence of his 
troops were to be restored, an end would have to be put once and for 
all to the unbroken chain of success achieved by the enemy’s infil- 
trating and enveloping tactics. He could not therefore risk even a 
minor defeat in the opening stages of the 1944 campaign. Expecting 
the enemy to take the offensive, he had already explained his policy 
of dealing with deep infiltration and, in order to make certain that 
it could be carried out, had impressed on all his commanders that, 
unless ordered to the contrary, any unit or formation whose com- 
munications were cut was to stand fast and attempt to cut those of 
its attackers. He would see that isolated formations were supplied by 
air and that reserves were brought up to destroy the enemy in their 
rear. 

The Japanese attack of the 4th February was well planned and 
boldly and resolutely carried out. Partly owing to the failure of XV 
Corps to give sufficient heed to the information supplied by the 
forward troops in the third week of January, it achieved almost com- 
plete surprise and within twenty-four hours the Sakura: Column, some 
5,000 men strong, was deployed in rear of 7th Division. Slim 
immediately put his policy into operation. But to bring forward and 
deploy reserve formations takes time, and in this battle the time 
was lengthened by the action of the small detachment of less than 
half a battalion sent by Sakurai to raid the Bawli-Maungdaw road. 
This detachment, by attracting to itself the first reserves to come 
forward, delayed for some days not only the concentration of an 
effective striking force in the upper Kalapanzin valley, but also the 
regrouping of 5th Division to enable it to launch an attack to reopen 
Ngakyedauk Pass from the west. It was not till the 16th February, 
twelve days after the battle began, that any serious pressure 

was brought to bear on the rear of Sakurai Column in the Kalapanzin 
valley and on the Ngakyedauk Pass road. As soon as it was applied 
the end was in sight, and ten days later Sakurai, short of food and 
ammunition owing to the precarious nature of his communications, 
was forced to withdraw the remnants of his exhausted column. 
With 5th Division engaged in holding its positions west of the 
Mayu Range and regrouping to free a brigade to attack Ngakyedauk 
Pass from the west, and with 114th Brigade of 7th Division east of the 
Kalapanzin River ordered to guard the left flank against further 
attempts at infiltration, the early part of the battle was a straight 
fight between the Sakurai and Doi Columns and the two brigades of 7th 
Division in the area between the Mayu Range and the Kalapanzin 
River. The division, quickly recovering from the effects of surprise 
and the overrunning of its headquarters, reacted strongly. The course 
of the battle thereafter depended on its ability to hold its positions 
and at the same time cut the Japanese supply lines to the Sakurai _ 
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Column. Sinzweya became the focal point of the enemy attack. Its 
garrison, consisting largely of administrative troops, fought mag- 
nificently and, helped by the poor co-ordination of the Japanese 
attacks, repelled all attempts to break into its defences. Other small 
garrisons, such as the one on Able, fought with equal tenacity. Had 
7th Division been overwhelmed the morale of 14th Army would have 
suffered a very serious setback, 5th Division would have become 
heavily involved and it would have been impossible to transfer 
major formations from Arakan to the Central front. 

The outcome of the Battle of Ngakyedauk Pass was psychologically 
of immense value. It showed that there was an answer to the Japanese 
infiltrating and enveloping tactics which had hitherto been so 
invariably successful, and created in the troops confidence in their 
leaders and in their own ability to defeat the enemy in the jungle. It 
also raised, both in Britain and in India, civilian confidence in the 
ability of the Army in India to defeat the Japanese in the South- 
East Asian theatre of war. 


We must now turn to events in the Kaladan Valley.! Realizing that 
the advance of the African division constituted a serious danger to 
his communications, Hanaya had between the 18th and the aist 
formed a composite battalion and sent it to Myohaung.? On the 
aist Sakurai (28th Army) relieved Hanaya of responsibility for the 
Kaladan, and formed the Koba Force under the command of 28th 
Army for the defence of the valley. 

Meanwhile 81st (W.A.) Division had established a Dakota airstrip 
at Medaung on the 21st February, and occupied Kyauktaw on the 
25th. The 7/16th Punjab had advanced to Paletwa and established 
forward posts near Kaladan. On the 26th Christison told Woolner 
that he was about to take the offensive on the main corps front; he 
expected the Japanese to delay his progress by rearguards and try to 
transfer their main effort to the Kaladan front where the advance of 
the West Africans constituted a serious threat to their communica- 
tions. With the onset of the pre-monsoon swell, the Japanese, he 
considered, would be able to denude the Akyab defences and from 
the middle of March would probably be able to make a maximum of 
five battalions available for the Kaladan Valley. He expected that 
they would hold the Kanzauk—Apaukwa area and strike east of the 





1See Map 7, page 278. 

2 This composite battalion consisted of headquarters and one company of JI/149rd 
Battalion, from the Point 315 area, a company from J////144th Battalion and some officers 
from divisional headquarters. 

® This force was to consist of rz1th Regimental Headquarters, II{111th Battalion, then en 
route to Myohaung from the south, the composite ///143rd Battalion from 55th Division, 
55th Reconnaissance Regiment, and a composite unit (1,000 strong), under command of a 
Captain Honjo, formed out of reinforcements for 144th Regiment which were at Myohaung. 
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river to recapture Kyauktaw. He instructed Woolner to protect the 
left flank of the corps, destroy as many of the enemy as possible, 
prevent them from gaining control of the Kaladan Valley north of 
Kanzauk and in any circumstances from establishing themselves at 
Kyauktaw. Subject to these general instructions, Woolner was to 
direct his main effort towards the Mayu River to cut the enemy line 
of communications between Akyab and Buthidaung. The 7/16th 
Punjab was to continue to patrol the Paletwa—Sami—Kaladan area. 
Koba arrived at Myohaung about the same time that Woolner 
received his orders from Christison, so that the two opposing com- 
manders were making their plans simultaneously. Koba decided 
that he would move up the eastern bank of the Kaladan and strike at 
Kyauktaw and attempt to surround and destroy the African division. 
He ordered the Honjo Composite Unit and 55th Reconnatssance Regiment 
to oppose the advance of 81st Division south of Kyauktaw while he, 
with his main body (J///rrzth and II/143rd Battalions), moved on 
Thayettabin, seized Pagoda Hill, cut Woolner’s communications 
from the north and attacked him from the rear. 
Woolner calculated that 55th Reconnaissance Regiment would not be 
a serious adversary after its long retreat and that the Japanese could 
not muster more than two battalions in the Kaladan till mid-March. 
Although fully aware of the need to hold the dominating Pagoda Hill 
overlooking the Kyauktaw plain, airstrip and ferry, he considered 
that a bold advance with both brigades, their left covered by 11th 
(E.A.) Scout Battalion, would ensure its safety and at the same time 
enable him to achieve his main task. In the event of a threat develop- 
ing in the Pagoda Hill area, he felt he would have ample time to 
occupy the hill. On the 2oth, therefore, he ordered an advance on 
Apaukwa and Kanzauk on a two-brigade front with Htizwe as the 
final objective, while the Scout battalion operated towards Myohaung 
east of the river. 
The main advance began well, and by the 2nd March the leading 
battalion of 6th Brigade had gained a footing in Apaukwa. Early that 
morning the Scouts reported that they had been pushed back to 
Thayettabin, which meant that the Japanese could get between them 
and Pagoda Hill. Woolner immediately ordered the rear battalion of 
6th Brigade (1st Gambia) to send a company across the river to help 
the Scouts and secure the hill, and placed the rest of the battalion at 
one hour’s notice to follow. Shortly afterwards he asked XV Corps 
for permission to use 7/16th Punjab in a counter-attack réle and for a 
battalion to be flown to Pagoda Hill. A company of 1st Gambia 
crossed at 7.30 a.m. and, when about midday all communication 
with the Scouts ceased, the rest of the battalion followed. 
About 6 p.m. that evening XV Corps told Woolner that no further 


‘For Htizwe see Map 2, page 5. 
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troops could be sent, but, of the tasks given him, the holding of 
Kyauktaw was the essential one. That evening Woolner ordered the 
rest of 6th Brigade to cross the river to restore the situation and hold 
Pagoda Hill at all costs, and 5th Brigade to maintain its pressure on 
the enemy until midnight and then withdraw to an area some four 
miles south-west of Kyauktaw. 

During the night of the 2nd/3rd the Japanese infiltrated between 
the widely dispersed posts on Pagoda Hill and at dawn drove rst 
Gambia off it in some disorder. When Woolner heard of the loss of 
the hill at about 11 a.m. on the grd he realized that 6th Brigade, now 
divided by the river and with 1st Gambia temporarily out of action,} 
would be unable to recapture it. He therefore ordered the brigade to 
withdraw all troops from the east bank and take up a position west of 
Kyauktaw to cover the withdrawal of 5th Brigade, which was to 
move north and establish a bridgehead on the Pi Chaung, near its 
junction with the Kaladan River. The 5th Brigade completed its 
withdrawal by midnight on the 4th and established its bridgehead 
early on the 5th. The Japanese had, however, already crossed into 
the area between the Kaladan River and the Pi Chaung and on the 
6th attacked the bridgehead from the north. The fact that the enemy 
was behind them, coupled with the lack of cover to which they were 
accustomed, caused some unsteadiness among the African troops. 
Knowing that they would not recover their morale until they got 
back into the jungle, Woolner abandoned any idea of a counter- 
stroke from the north to retake Kyauktaw and on the 8th ordered the 
whole division to withdraw up the west bank of the Pi Chaung to 
Wabyan. By the roth this had been carried out. The initiative had 
been lost and a withdrawal had begun which was not to end until the 
whole Kaladan Valley had been evacuated. 

Colonel Koba, with his headquarters and J//143rd Battalion, had 
meanwhile moved up the east bank of the Kaladan and on the goth 
had occupied Kaladan village, thus isolating the advanced company 
of 7/16th Punjab which was at Ngamyinthaung, while J[///r1rrth 
Battalion moved up the west bank to the vicinity of Kaladan. To cut 
off the retreating West Africans the latter battalion then moved 
across to the Pi Chaung, where it was ambushed and severely handled 
near Wabyan on the 11th. When the news of the ambush reached 
Koba, he withdrew the battalion to Kaladan and sent it by river to 
Kyauktaw, with orders to reinforce 55th Reconnaissance Regiment which 
was following the Africans up the Pi Chaung. 

On the 16th, 81st (W.A.) Division crossed the Pi Chaung and 
occupied a strong defensive position in the Kyingri loop with the 
broad tidal chaung on three sides. Within the loop an airstrip capable 


_} The 1st Sierra Leone had crossed during the night and 4th Nigeria was still west of the 
river. 
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of taking light aircraft, and later Dakotas, was constructed, casualties 
were evacuated and supplies brought in. Meanwhile 7/16th Punjab 
(Lieut.-Colonel J. A. Hubert) at Paletwa was unable to make contact 
with its own forward company near Ngamyinthaung. Physical con- 
tact with 81st (W.A.) Division had been lost as a result of the change 
of direction of its retreat, and having no rear-link wireless Hubert 
could not discover what had happened to it after its withdrawal from 
Kyauktaw, of which he had heard from stragglers. Believing his 
forward company had been overrun and that the division had 
suffered a disaster, he withdrew to Satpaung where there was a static 
wireless post. He reported the situation to corps headquarters, who 
told him he was to operate under their direct command and fall back 
to Labawa. There the missing company rejoined, having fought its 
way out of encirclement. On the 16th a rear-link wireless section 
arrived from corps headquarters bringing with it orders that Hubert 
was to return down the Kaladan, contact 81st Division and then 
come under Woolner’s command. 


Christison refused to allow the reverses in the Kaladan Valley to 
interfere with his offensive on the main front.! The initiative was 
firmly in his hands, and by the 5th March his corps was deployed 
ready to exploit the collapse of the Japanese offensive. The 7th Indian 
Division (Messervy), with two brigades (33rd and 89th) on the west 
and one brigade (114th) on the east bank of Kalapanzin, was in 
position for its assault on Buthidaung; 5th Indian Division (Briggs) 
was moving into position for its enveloping attack on Razabil; 26th 

Indian Division (Lomax) had taken over the eastern slopes of the 

Mayu Range with one brigade, and had two in reserve in the 

Awlanbyin area ready to take over the Buthidaung area from 7th 

Division as soon as it had been secured; and 36th Indian Division 

(Festing) was disposed with 29th Brigade in depth along the crest of 

‘the Mayu Range from Point 1619 northwards to Ngakyedauk Pass 
and 72nd Brigade in reserve in the Bawli-Goppe area. On the 6th 
March the B.G.S. 14th Army (Brigadier S. F. Irwin) visited XV 
Corps headquarters and arranged that, from the 13th March, 25th 
Division would begin to relieve 5th Division, which would then move 
to the IV Corps area. 

Messervy’s plan was to use 33rd and 89th Brigades to break through 
to Buthidaung, isolate the Letwedet bastion and then mop up the 
§4T1son, The 114th Brigade, east of the Kalapanzin, was meanwhile 
‘o press forward to prevent any Japanese forces east of the river from 
intervening in the fighting around Buthidaung and Letwedet. In 
order to form a corridor for the break-through to Buthidaung the 


* See Map 6, page 113. 
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four features dominating the road on its southern side, from opposite 
Able eastwards to the col one mile west of Buthidaung, had first to be 
captured.! The 33rd Brigade (Loftus-Tottenham) with an extra 
battalion under command (to take the place of the battalion holding 
Able, which was the base for the attack) was given this task. Each 
of these features was to be attacked separately during the night of 
the 6th/7th March, and each attack was to be preceded by an intense 
bombardment of ten to twenty minutes by all the corps artillery 
which could be brought to bear—two medium and three field regi- 
ments and the howitzer batteries of a jungle field regiment, a total of 
about a hundred guns. 

On the night of the 5th/6th, patrols found that all the objectives 
were occupied and the garrisons alert. At dusk on the evening of the 
6th the assault troops (1/11th Sikhs and 4/15th Punjab) moved for- 
ward and, in bright moonlight, formed up north of the road in the 
open paddy fields just east of Able. At 10.15 p.m. the artillery bom- 
bardment opened on the two features called Rabbit and Poland and, 
as it lifted, the Sikhs moved forward. Success was complete and quick: 
a headquarters was overrun and two anti-tank guns captured. At 
II p.m. the artillery opened on Point 142 which was quickly overrun 
‘by 4/15th Punjab. At dawn the Punjabis seized the end of the ridge 
overlooking the main road east of Point 142, and 1st Queen’s cap- 
tured the feature to the south of the road immediately facing Able, 
meeting with practically no opposition. The total casualties in the 
night’s fighting amounted to only sixty. That this figure was so low 
can be accounted for by the intensity of the artillery fire on the areas 
to be attacked, none of which was more than five hundred yards 
square; in four bombardments, aggregating some seventy-five 
minutes, 14,500 shells were fired. 

By the evening of the 7th the captured positions had been con- 
solidated and the brigade was firmly established on the south side of 
the road from Able to within a mile of Buthidaung. In view of the 
quick success of the first phase of the operation and the small losses 
incurred, Messervy decided to use 1/11th Sikh supported by tanks to 
speed up the break-through to Buthidaung instead of bringing up a 
battalion of 89th Brigade. The inevitable Japanese counter-attack, 
which began on the night of the 7th/8th, was beaten off after severe 
fighting. On the oth raids were made on Dongyaung and Htinshab- 
yin, and at 10 a.m. the assault on the col astride the road two miles 
west of Buthidaung was launched.? As they advanced the Sikhs came 
under heavy artillery and mortar fire, but counter-battery fire and a 
smoke screen became effective as the tanks moved forward to join the 


1 See Sketch 5, page 157. 
2 During the Japanese counter-attack, Naik Nand Singh of 1/11th Sikhs won the 
Victoria Cross. 
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infantry. At 10.30 a.m. the corps artillery brought down a concentra- 

tion on the five-hundred-yards-wide objective on the col, while the 

tanks and the infantry moved in to the attack through the dense pall 

of dust and smoke caused by the bombardment and burning scrub. 

On reaching the col the tanks were held up by a minefield and an 
anti-tank ditch, but the infantry swept on to their objective to find 

that it had been abandoned and the Japanese were streaming away to 

the south and south-west. By nightfall fighting patrols had entered 
Buthid aung and were operating to the south of it. A battalion from 

89th Brigade was then brought up and, by the evening of the 12th 

: March, Buthidaung had been consolidated. Meanwhile east of the 
| Kalapanzin the efforts of 114th Brigade to infiltrate forward had led 
toa series of actions, in one of which as many as one hundred casual- 

ties were incurred. 


THE BREAKTHROUGH TO BUTHIDAUNG 
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“The capture of Buthidaung was the signal for 26th Division to 
relieve the two brigades of 7th Division west of the Kalapanzin, one 
of which was to continue the mopping up of the Letwedet bastion by 
oy. pressure from the north, west and south. Accordingly 36th 
©18 ade took over from Able to Buthidaung and, as 4th Brigade had 
ilready taken over the foothills on the eastern side of the range, 26th 
Reston assumed operational control from the crest of the Mayu 
Kee (where it linked with 29th Brigade near Point 1619) to the 
alapanzin at Buthidaung. 
W-A.y. m1.—12 
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On the gth, 5th Division had begun its attacks against Razabil and 
the Tunnels. Briggs’ plan was that 81st (W.A.) Reconnaissance Regi- 
ment and 44 Royal Marine Commando should carry out raids in the 
Alethangyaw area south of Maungdaw to keep the enemy troops on 
the coastal plain pinned down. At the same time 161st Brigade, 
moving south past Maungdaw and then east into the hills, was to 
place itself south and east of Razabil, while 9th and 123rd Brigades 
closed in from the west and north respectively.1 The attack from the 
north, to be carried out by 123rd Brigade, was to be supported by 
tanks, air and artillery to create the impression that a frontal attack 
on Razabil of the kind made in January was about to be repeated. 

The move of 161st Brigade behind the enemy surprisingly met with 
no opposition and by the night of the roth/11th it had reached its 
allotted position facing north, with its right resting on the Tunnels 
road about one and a half miles east and its left on the Alethangyaw 
road about a mile south of Razabil; a battalion of gth Brigade had 
also moved forward to form a screen to protect its rear from enemy 
units known to be at Dilpara. That night a raid by 81st (W.A.) 
Reconnaissance Regiment was made immediately to the north of 
Alethangyaw, and on the following night 44 Royal Marine 
Commando landed at Alethangyaw and occupied the village. On the 
morning of the 12th, after a heavy artillery and air bombardment, 
123rd Brigade succeeded in overrunning the main Razabil position 
from the north. The brigade then turned back to mop up the Rekhat 
Chaung, whilst 161st Brigade turned east and on the 13th advanced 
on the West Tunnel astride the Buthidaung road, in conjunction with 
29th Brigade moving south along the crest of the range. Both brigades 
were held up by determined resistance at Points 1079, 731 and 1301. 
Deliberate attacks cleared the first two of these centres of resistance 
on the 15th, but Point 1301 held out against two more attacks. On 
the night of the 18th/19th, however, patrols found that the enemy 
had abandoned it. 

As 29th and 161st Brigades converged on the West Tunnel, 123rd 
Brigade’s front dwindled to nothing and, on the 14th March, it began 
its move back to railhead at Dohazari en route for the Central front. 
Two days later 51st Brigade of 25th Division began to arrive and 
took over from 9th Brigade, which left for Dohazari between the 19th 
and 21st. Command west of the Mayu Range passed from 5th to 36th 
Division on the 21st. East of the range, command had passed from 
7th to 26th Division on the previous day; 7th Division, however, still 
retained operational control of the area east of the Kalapanzin. There 
114th Brigade was preparing to drive the Japanese from Kyaukyit to 
cover the evacuation of the forward positions east of the Kalapanzin. 


1 On the 25th February Brigadier Evans replaced Brigadier Winterton in command of 
123rd Brigade and Brigadier J. A. Salomons took over command of gth Brigade. 
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The 89th Brigade was digging new positions at Taung Bazar for 
occupation during the coming monsoon in place of positions further 
south which would have to be evacuated. The last (161st) brigade of 
5th Division began to leave Arakan on the 22nd on relief by 72nd 
Brigade of 36th Division. 

This date marked the beginning of a new phase of operations in 
Arakam, where the aim was now to establish the positions to be held 
during the 1944 monsoon. 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE AXIOM MISSION 
(February-March 1944) 


See Maps 13 and 15 


HILE the long-term strategy for S.E.A.C. was being 

reviewed in Delhi during January 1944, General Sultan 

(Deputy Commander C.B.I. Theatre) had kept the Ameri- 
can Chiefs of Staff and General Stilwell (at that time directing opera- 
tions on the Northern front from Ledo) informed of the trend of the 
discussions. It will be recalled that when Stilwell went to Delhi at the 
end of the month he found himself in complete disagreement with 
Mountbatten, who wished to contain the enemy in Burma while a 
‘A FoOute was opened to a port on the China coast by way of Sumatra. 
Stilwell thought that the correct strategy was to gain direct access to 
China through north Burma.! Although he was told that the Axiom 
Missionwould represent his point of view in Londonand Washington, 
he sent his own mission to Washington without informing the 
SaPreme Commander that he had done so. 

On the 14th February, the Axiom Mission met the Prime Minister 
amc the Chiefs of Staffin London and gave them a letter from Mount- 
batten explaining why he thought a change in long-term strategy was 
h©€ded, together with a memorandum from Stilwell stating his 
'€<asoOns for disagreeing. The Prime Minister told the meeting that, 
i tho ugh he was strongly in favour of the operations outlined, he had 
It Only to find the best employment for the large land and air forces 
in India but to consider, in view of the heavy commitments in 
Ewarope, how the additional resources needed could be provided. The 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff thought that the ‘Culverin’ 
ta tegy should be tested by one question—would it help to shorten 

< war against Japan? 

‘When the American Chiefs of Staff heard from Sultan of Mount- 
batten’s proposal to attack Sumatra in the autumn of 1944, their 
‘Wimediate reaction was one of alarm. On the 14th, they told the 
British Joint Staff Mission in Washington that withholding forces 
*©m operations in Burma for ‘Culverin’ (for which resources were 
iOt yet in sight) was not, in their opinion, justified. It was essential 
‘0 be able to use China as a base to support to the greatest extent 


* See. pages 69-70. 
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possible the advance on Japan from the Pacific. In order to prepare 
such a base in time to support the forthcoming American advance on 
the Formosa—China coast-Luzon area, as large scale operations as 
possible should be carried out in north Burma. The capture of 
Myitkyina that dry season was a minimum objective, and Stilwell, 
they said, was confident that the Chinese-American forces from Ledo 
could capture it and hold it during the monsoon, provided that IV 
Corps crossed the Chindwin and seized and held the Shwebo- 
Monywa area.! They feared that further delay in providing Mount- 
batten with his new directive would mean that little would be 
accomplished in Burma before the monsoon in May and therefore 
recommended that he should be directed ‘to commence operations 
without delay to seize and hold Myitkyina and Shwebo—Monywa 
area, using all means at his disposal.’ 

The Chiefs of Staff could not agree to this suggested directive until 
they had fully examined Mountbatten’s proposals. Asked for his 
comments on it, Mountbatten said that, in accordance with his exist- 
ing directive, he was already carrying out the greatest offensive in 
Assam and Arakan which the lines of communication could at that 
time support. He was not withholding any forces for possible use in 
‘Culverin’, although by maintaining the maximum offensive in 
Burma he was probably prejudicing its being mounted in November; 
moreover a stage had been reached in Arakan which made it doubt- 
ful whether two divisions could be relieved in time to take part in 
‘Culverin’. There were now eight Japanese divisions in Burma and 
he did not consider it possible for IV Corps to seize the Shwebo— 
Monywa area before the 1944 monsoon and, even if it did, adminis- 
trative factors would make it impossible to hold the area during the 
monsoon. Furthermore, he did not think that Stilwell’s forces could 
reach Myitkyina in time to enable the Ledo Road to be completed 
across the Hukawng Valley before the monsoon, and without the 
road Myitkyina could not be held. The problem was solely one of 
lines of communication and could not be solved by adding to the 
fighting troops or ignoring paramount logistic factors. He was al- 
ready very short of transport aircraft and had been forced to borrow 
from the ferry route; if further operations were to be undertaken in 
Burma, still more aircraft would have to be provided. The views of 
the American Chiefs of Staff must, he thought, be based on logisti- 
cally unsound arguments, put forward by Stilwell who knew he dis- 
agreed with them.? ‘While I regret’, he wrote, ‘that General Stilwell 
should have made representations in Washington without reference 


1 This was inspired by a report from Stilwell announcing his success in the Tanai River 
area and asking when IV Corps would move forward to the attack. 

3 The American Joint Chiefs of Staff had in fact prepared their paper before the arrival 
of Stilwell’s mission. 
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to me and before General Wedemeyer had had an opportunity of 
presenting my proposals, I have complete confidence in General 
Wedemeyer and do not wish to change or add to his instructions in 
any way.’ 

By the 23rd February, the Chiefs of Staff had reached their con- 
clusions on the ‘Culverin’ strategy. To enable it to be carried out at 
the end of 1944, the Americans would have to be asked to make good 
considerable deficiencies in resources. The cost to the Pacific opera- 
tions would be two-fold; firstly, the American resources allotted to 
‘Culverin’ would be lost to the Pacific for at least six months; and 
secondly, British naval assistance, which by mid-1945 might have 
amounted to about one-third of the American strength in the Pacific, 
would be delayed for at least one year. Even if ‘Culverin’ were post- 
ponedé till the spring of 1945 and Germany had been defeated in the 
autumn of 1944, thus obviating the necessity for calling on America 
to make up the major deficiencies, the cost to the Pacific operations 
would be similar in degree though, of course, felt some months later. 
‘Gulwerin’, attractive though it was, would thus seriously delay the 
Allied advance through the Central and South-West Pacific, and 
cOvald not secure an entry into the South China Sea in time to assist 
the Pacific advance in any way. As a result, the penetration of 

Japan’s inner zone would almost certainly have to be postponed 
4raci_ that would entail a risk of delaying her final defeat. They did, 
however, agree with Mountbatten that land operations in upper 
Biarxna could not open an overland route to China in time to have 
ary military significance before the Pacific operations enabled far 
8 a ter supplies to be delivered to China by a sea route. They there- 
fore considered that S.E.A.C’s efforts in Burma should be concen- 
fated on the extension of the air operations into and through China. 
amce the ‘Culverin’ strategy would slow down the Pacific strategy, 
they concluded, on purely military grounds, that ‘the Pacific strategy 
4S recommended at Sextant offers the best opportunities for the 
‘farliest possible defeat of Japan’.! The Prime Minister and the Chiefs 
o€ Staff found themselves at loggerheads over this last point, since 

r. Churchill was not prepared to agree to the centre of gravity of 

British participation in the war against Japan being shifted from the 
radian Ocean to the Pacific, and was none too sure that the Ameri- 
“&Ms would welcome British naval assistance in that area.? 

About this time information was received that the main Japanese 
fleet had arrived at Singapore. This move could either have been 
~~ Ought about by the American advance in the Pacific and the grow- 
‘2g threat to Truk, or it could presage another raid on Ceylon and 

: See pages 60-61. 
A full account of this difference between the Prime Minister and the Chiefs of Staff, 


rach ‘was not finally settled until the autumn of 1944, will be found in Ehrman, History 
Second World War, Grand Strategy, Volume V (H.M.S.O., 1956). 
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the Bay of Bengal. It was clear, however, that, so long as the fleet 
remained there, the despatch of major British naval units to the 
Pacific would have to be ruled out, and ‘Culverin’ could not be 
undertaken until a sufficiently large British fleet had been collected in 
the Indian Ocean to meet and defeat it. 

On the 25th February, the eve of the departure of the Axiom 
Mission to Washington, Wedemeyer was asked to assure the Ameri- 
cans that no resources needed for operations in north Burma during 
1944 would be diverted as a result of preparations for ‘Culverin’, 
and to explain the reasons which led the Supreme Allied Commander 
and the Chiefs of Staff to reject the prosecution of the Ledo Road 
strategy. He was also to say that the general strategy for the final 
defeat of Japan was still under consideration, but it was hoped that a 
decision would be reached within a fortnight. On the same day the 
President, instigated by a member of Stilwell’s mission in Washing- 
ton,! sent the Prime Minister a telegram saying that it was essential 
to make every effort to increase the flow of supplies to China, which 
could be done only by increasing the air tonnage or by opening a 
road through Burma. He was gravely concerned over the trend 
towards operations against Sumatra and Malaya; much more was 
to be gained by making an all-out drive in Burma. ‘I most urgently 
hope, therefore’, he ended, ‘that you back to the maximum a vigor- 
ous and immediate campaign in Upper Burma’. The Prime Minister 
immediately assured the President that nothing had been or would 
be withheld from the operations in north Burma for the sake of 
‘Culverin’ and that Wedemeyer, on arrival in Washington, would 
‘unfold the facts’ about the Ledo—Burma Road, which showed that it 
could not be opened for traffic before 1947, and then for limited 
traffic only. He also informed Mountbatten that he had given the 
President his personal assurance that no forces would be withdrawn 
or withheld from the campaign in upper Burma for the sake of 
‘Culverin’ or any other amphibious operation. 

The Chiefs of Staff told Field-Marshal Sir John Dill in Washington 
that they were in complete agreement with Mountbatten that IV 
Corps was unlikely to be able to seize and hold the Shwebo—Monywa 
area during the monsoon.? While they agreed with the Americans 
that it was necessary to develop China as an air base to support the 
main drive on the Formosa—China coast-Luzon area, they upheld 
Mountbatten’s views that the project for driving through the Ledo 
Road to Kunming could neither be completed early enough for the 
purpose nor, when finished, deliver more than an insignificant 


1 Romanus and Sunderland, United States Army in World War II: The China-Burma-India 
Theater, Stilwell’s Command Problems (Washington 1956) page 164. 

2 Dill was the British representative in Washington and Head of the Joint Staff Mission. 
He represented the British Chiefs of Staff at meetings of the Combined Chiefs of Staff. 
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tonnage. They therefore considered that the instructions to Mount- 

batten should be ‘to develop, maintain and protect the air link with 

China.’ 

On the grd March, the Axiom Mission met the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff in Washington. Wedemeyer outlined the situation in S.E.A.C. 
and the Supreme Commander’s views on future operations, and told 
them that he was unable to say what the British Chiefs of Staff would 
decide. Turning to operations in north Burma, he said that Mount- 
battera proposed to continue to support to the maximum the air effort 
from China, increase the capacity of the air ferry route and undertake 
land operations to secure it and deny freedom of action to the enemy. 
A 4-inch oil pipeline from Ledo to Kunming was to be built by way 
of either Fort Hertz or the old Burma Road and, fantastic as it might 
seem, would take only some eight to ten months to complete. The 
Ledo Road to Burma passed over ‘all but impossible’ country, and to 
date 118 miles had been built. To reach Kunming another 1,000 
miles would have to be constructed, including a ten-foot embank- 
memt along much of the Hukawng Valley which was flooded during 
the monsoon. The completion of this road would clearly take much 
lor ger than the pipeline. 

-Ovn the rath March, the American Chiefs of Staff issued a new 
directive for the Pacific which accelerated their 1944 programme:! 
the Falaus were now to be seized in the late summer and Mindanao 
In the autumn. The possession of these bases would enable a lodg- 
M€X1t to be gained in Formosa early in 1945 or, at least, Luzon to be 
‘4 tured. Telling the British Chiefs of Staff of this new directive on 

< 21st March, they said that great efforts would have to be made 
0 build up air strength in China and to continue to contain as many 
‘&Emy forces as possible in South-East Asia. Their discussions with 

< Axiom Mission had in no way altered their opinions on the 
‘ta tegy to be adopted in that theatre—on the contrary, these meet- 
It Ss Thad shown more clearly than ever that the greatest contribution 
8. EL. A.C. could make would be to provide timely and direct support 
of” the Pacific advance to the China-Formosa—Luzon triangle. Once 
area was under control, the value of operations in Sumatra and 
Mlalaya would be greatly reduced; in any case they could not supply 
© wherewithal for a major amphibious operation in South-East 
la that year. The increased capacity of the Assam lines of com- 
T’Unication and the successful operations in Arakan and the Hu- 
kawng Valley,? together with the airborne operations of Special 
Force,? showed that the difficulties of operating in Burma might 
“ve been considerably overestimated. They therefore urged that 


2 See be 
Chapters X and XV. 
See Chapters XII and XIV. 
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Mountbatten should be directed to undertake vigorous action ‘to cap- 
ture upper Burma during the remainder of this dry season, throughout 
the monsoon, and next fall, in order to increase the capacity of the 
Air Transport line to China and expedite the laying of a pipeline to 
that country’. 

On the 24th, the Chiefs of Staff forwarded the American views to 
Mountbatten, and said that they thought his directive should be ‘to 
develop, maintain and protect the air link with China’. They told 
him that they still agreed with his opinion that IV Corps would be 
unable to seize the Shwebo—Monywa area and hold it throughout 
the monsoon, and that the Ledo force would be unable to capture 
Myitkyina in time to complete a road across the Hukawng Valley 
before the monsoon. They asked him whether he now wished to 
modify his opinion, bearing in mind the accelerated Pacific pro- 
gramme, the initial success he had gained in Arakan and especially 
the very satisfactory start to the airborne operations of Special 
Force, the extent to which the possession of the Myitkyina airfield 
was necessary for the protection of the air route to China, and the 
Prime Minister’s injunction that he was not to withdraw or withhold 
any forces from the campaign in Burma for the sake of ‘Culverin’ or 
any other amphibious operation. They also asked him to report the 
resources he would need, particularly in transport aircraft, and to 
give an estimate of the extent to which the provision of these forces 
would affect the air ferry traffic. 

At a meeting of the Combined Chiefs of Staff the same day, 
General Arnold said that, without interfering with the requirements 
for the defeat of Germany, the Americans would provide 400 addi- 
tional transport aircraft to reach 8.E.A.C. in groups of 100 a month, 
beginning on the 1st July 1944. He was also building up four addi- 
tional air commandos, the first of which would reach South-East 
Asia in July and the rest by early autumn. The Combined Chiefs of 
Staff felt that the provision of these aircraft would make a great 
difference to the possibilities in north Burma, but decided that the 
British Chiefs of Staff and Mountbatten would have to be left to re- 
examine the situation in the light of these additional resources and 
then report to what extent they could meet the American wishes on a 
new directive to the Supreme Commander. 

When the Axiom Mission was told of the offer of these additional 
aircraft, Wedemeyer, while agreeing that they would make a great 
difference, said that any directive to the Supreme Commander must 
be quite general in nature and merely tell him of the aircraft, leaving 
it to him to decide what could or should be done to increase the 
capacity of the air transport to China. He personally did not think 
that these additional aircraft would enable upper Burma to be re- 
occupied; he had been doing his best to advise moderation in 
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Washington on their estimate of the extent of Stilwell’s success to 
date and the success likely to attend his future operations. 

On the 2gth March, the mission returned to London. We must 
now fora time leave the story of their future activities and deal with 
developments within S.E.A.C., for these influenced Mountbatten’s 
answer to the Chiefs of Staff’s telegram of the 24th March. 
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CHAPTER XII 


THE SECOND CHINDIT 
OPERATION IS LAUNCHED 
(March 1944) 


See Maps 3, 4, 14 and 15 


' , PINGATE’S views on the employment of L.R.P. forces 
had undergone considerable development when, having 
won over the Prime Minister, the President and their 
advisers by his brilliant advocacy, his force had been increased to six 
brigades, and a balanced air force had been raised by the Americans 
to work with them. His original conception of the use of L.R.P. 
forces had been penetration deep into enemy-held territory by small, 
lightly equipped columns to raid lines of communication and direct 
aircraft on to suitable targets, in co-operation with a main offensive.* 
He now began to envisage a large increase in airborne and air- 
maintained L.R.P. formations and their employment as the spearhead 
of an offensive in which normal formations played a secondary rdle. 
He did not at first press his views, for he realized that they were 
unlikely to be accepted until the six brigades he had already been 
given had proved their value. His ultimate aim of several L.R.P. 
divisions operating well ahead of conventional forces is clearly shown 
in his correspondence with the Supreme Commander in February 
and March 1944.8 
He had proposed at the time of the Quadrant Conference that three 
of his L.R.P. brigades should move into Burma towards the end of 
the 1943-44 dry weather and dominate the Katha—Indaw area on 
the enemy line of communications. This would be followed almost 
immediately by offensives on the Northern and Salween fronts and 
by the fly-in to Indaw of an infantry division from 14th Army. The 
L.R.P. forces would then be withdrawn. At the end of the monsoon 
Stilwell’s Chinese/American force, the Chinese Yunnan armies and 
IV Corps, assisted by further L.R.P. operations and with the Indaw 
force as a spearhead, would drive southwards toward Mandalay and 
Rangoon. Wingate considered that the “Tarzan’ plan was a direct 





1 See Chapter I and Volume II, Chapter XXVI. 
2 See Volume II, Chapter XXIV. 
* See pages 176-77 and 184. 
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outcome of the memorandum he wrote for the Chiefs of Staff at 
Quadrant in August 1943, and in this he was partially correct since 
Auchinleck had been forced by the Chiefs of Staff to adopt a plan 
based on the capture of Indaw.1 

Wingate was in no way satisfied with the plan for operation 
‘Thursday’ agreed to at the conference of the 4th January and con- 
firmed by 14th Army order of the gth,? under which three L.R.P. 
brigades of Special Force were to be placed astride the Japanese 
lines of communication to Myitkyina and the Hukawng Valley.® The 
plan he had submitted to the Chiefs of Staff at Quadrant had been 
abandoned, and his three brigades were now going to be projected 
into Burma in conjunction with an advance on the Northern front 
only. He felt therefore that, however powerful the immediate effect of 
their entry into Burma might be, they were likely to suffer the same 
fate as in the first Chindit campaign of 1943. He recorded these 
views in a memorandum to Giffard, and protested that his operations 
were being hindered by the lack of support he was receiving from 
higher authority. Having done this, he began to consider how to 
increase the weight of the blow which L.R.P. brigades could deliver 
without the aid of offensives by the main armies. 

He realized that, with aircraft at his disposal, the difficult passage 
through the enemy lines and the long exhausting approach march to 
the area selected for operations could be avoided. Gliders could be 
used to land advanced parties in Burma, who would construct air- 
strips on which transport aircraft could land. The main body of the 
brigades could then be flown in, and sick and wounded from indi- 
vidual L.R.P. columns could be collected by light planes and 
evacuated to Assam. It would thus be possible for L.R.P. brigades to 
operate behind the enemy’s lines for a much longer period than 
heretofore without relief or loss of morale. 

It was evident that airstrips in enemy-held areas would be liable 
to attack from both the air and the ground and, since these would 
be the main bases for Special Force formations operating within 
Burma, they would have to be defended. Their defence could not, 
however, be carried out satisfactorily by the lightly-armed and 
guerilla-trained L.R.P. columns. Thus, if his formations were to 
remain in Burma unsupported for any length of time, they would 
have to be provided with artillery and infantry units of normal type 
to garrison their bases, which must be turned into strongholds. Since 
the number of troops available for their defence would be strictly 
limited, the bases would have to be located in areas too remote for 
the enemy to reconnoitre easily or to bring up artillery. In those 


See Volume II, Chapters XXIII and XXIV. 
iSee pages 119-20. 
3 See Map 3, page 33. 
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circumstances they would be capable of prolonged defence against 
superior forces. On these premises Wingate evolved a technique of 
operating L.R.P. brigades from carefully selected and well defended 
strongholds. 

Slim agreed with these views but, aware that Wingate had little 
experience of Japanese tactics, told him to discuss with Scoones a 
method of defence, then being employed by IV Corps, of using 
mobile detachments hidden in the jungle outside the defended areas 
to fall on the flanks and rear of any attacking enemy units. 

After his discussion with Scoones, Wingate wrote a Special Force 
Training Memorandum in which he directed that, on arrival in 
Burma, each of his brigades should select a stronghold, inaccessible 
to wheeled transport, but conveniently near where the brigade was 
to operate; it should cover, but not include, an airstrip and a separate 
dropping zone, both vital to the operation of Special Force forma- 
tions. The enemy should be induced to attack L.R.P. columns in 
positions of their own choice, i.e. their strongholds; he was not to be 
attacked in defended positions if he could be met in the open. The 
garrison of each stronghold was to have a ‘floater’ company outside 
the perimeter to act as the eyes and ears of the defence and attack the 
enemy as he approached. If necessary, the brigade would detail a 
‘floater’ column or columns to counter-attack the enemy from the 
flank or rear while he was attacking. As Wingate put it: ‘If we look 
upon the Stronghold perimeter as the kid tied up to attract the 
enemy tiger, then we find the ambuscaded hunter in the shape of the 
floater columns on the grand scale, and the floater company on the 
minor scale. The floater columns are a strategical, the floater com- 
pany a tactical, ambuscade.’ The motto of each stronghold was to 
be ‘No surrender’. 

By the middle of January, Wingate had received a report from 
Brigadier W. D. A. Lentaigne (111th Brigade) that the Japanese 
had moved forward to the Chindwin and were keeping a close 
watch on all crossing places from Homalin southwards, and that it 
would be impossible for his brigade to march into Burma as planned. 
Wingate had meanwhile formed the opinion that the Japanese would 
probably stage an offensive on both the Northern and Central fronts 
in the spring, with a subsidiary attack in Arakan. He had come to the 
conclusion that the best reply to any enemy move against IV Corps 
was an airborne L.R.P. operation directed against the enemy’s main 
communications in the Pinlebu-Bhamo area. ‘Such an operation’, he 
said, ‘will defeat the enemy’s main effort, and even bring his plan to 
a disastrous end.’ 

By the 16th January he had prepared a revised plan: 111th Brigade 
was to be flown in about the rst March to an area south of Pinlebu, 


1 The training memorandum was not actually issued until the 27th February. 
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with orders to cut the Wuntho—Pinlebu communications and the 
railway south of Wuntho, and later to operate in the Mu River 
valley north of Pinlebu. The 77th Brigade, with a garrison battalion 
attached, was to be flown into the Kaukkwe River valley between 
the 7th and 12th March to establish semi-permanent blocks on the 
railway between Mohnyin and Mawlu. The 16th Brigade, marching 
in if possible by way of Taro,! was to take advantage of the diversions 
caused by the other two brigades, attack Indaw and destroy the 
railway in the Bongyaung—Meza area. The plan assumed that there 
would be offensive action on the Northern front and that at least one 
brigade of IV Corps would cross the Chindwin to exploit as far as 
possible. 

Wingate assessed the minimum additional forces required to hold 
the necessary strongholds in Burma at four battalion groups, each 
with a troop of 25-pounder guns and a light anti-aircraft troop. On 
the 18th January he placed his formal request for these additional 
troops before Giffard, who instructed him to discuss the matter with 
Slim. The next day he flew to see Slim at Ranchi. There are no 
records of their discussion, but that evening Slim sent a message to 
14th Army Headquarters saying that he had seen Wingate. He had 
already agreed, he said, to have one battalion ready to fly in to hold 
a stronghold for 77th Brigade (Brigadier J. M. Calvert) as soon as 
it had secured a Dakota landing strip.2 He now required 26th 
Division (Lomax) to train three more battalions forthwith for air 
landing to be ready to take advantage of possible opportunities 
developing later. The decision if and when the battalions were to be 
flown in would rest with him. He added that Wingate would arrive 
at Comilla that night and arrangements were to be made for him to 
meet Lomax the following morning. Two days later, in a telegram to 
Giffard, Slim said he was prepared to risk one battalion to ensure 
that Special Force remained in certain areas and to follow up by 
one brigade if there were a real opportunity for exploitation by IV 
Corps. He would decide on purely military grounds if and when any 
battalions were to go in, and could not accept the situation on any 
other terms. He added, “Wingate realizes this’. These two messages 
are clear indications of the rulings given by Slim at the meeting on 
the roth. 

Although he had been given a copy of Slim’s message to 14th 
Army Headquarters, Wingate placed a different interpretation on 
the discussion and, on the 2oth, wrote to Mountbatten saying that 
Slim had ‘agreed at once to the suggestion that he should put four 
battalions [of 26th Division] at my disposal for garrison purposes,’ 


1 For Taro see Map 4, page 5 
* See page 119. The 3/gth Gurkhas from 26th Division had been earmarked for this 
purpose. 
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and had ordered Lomax to meet him at Comilla. On the 24th Slim 
met Wingate at Comilla and again told him that he would place one 
battalion (3/9th Gurkha Rifles) from 26th Division at the disposal 
of Special Force, which might be used for garrison duties should the 
circumstances envisaged arise, and would find the necessary artillery 
units for the garrisons. The other three battalions which Wingate 
required as garrisons would have to be found from within Special 
Force, and he suggested the use of 3rd (W.A.) Brigade for the purpose. 

Wingate’s immediate inclination was to propose to Mountbatten 
that the whole operation should be called off. On reflection, however, 
he wrote to Giffard on the 27th saying that, in spite of his strong 
objections to finding the bulk of the garrisons from L.R.P. sources, 
and his continued hope that, in the event of great success, British 
infantry from other sources in India might yet be available, he was of 
the opinion that the success of the operation need not be prejudiced 
unduly by the use of 3rd (W.A.) Brigade to supply the bulk of the 
garrisons. He therefore withdrew his request that the garrison bat- 
talions should be found by 14th Army except in so far as Slim had 
already agreed. 

After preliminary discussions with Wingate on the 25th and 26th, 
Slim held a conference at 14th Army Headquarters on the 27th to 
consider the final plans for operation ‘Thursday’. A joint 14th 
Army/Eastern Air Command instruction was issued on the 4th 
February. In this Wingate was told that, as far as was practicable, 
his operations would, in matters of equipment, maintenance, air 
supply and air transport, be given preference over other operations 
on the 14th Army front, and that 3/9th Gurkhas and the artillery 
detachments for garrison duties were placed under his command. He 
was given in order of importance three tasks: to help Stilwell’s 
advance on Myitkyina by drawing off and disorganizing the 
Japanese forces opposing it and by preventing reinforcements 
reaching them; to create a favourable situation for the Yunnan 
armies to advance westwards; and to inflict the maximum confusion, 
damage and loss on the Japanese forces in north Burma. To achieve 
those tasks he was to operate in the Mogaung—-Bhamo—Katha- 
Wuntho—Pinlebu—Lonkin area.1 The 16th Brigade was to cross the 
Chindwin west of Taro about the 16th February and move by way 
of Lonkin to its operational area Indawgyi Lake—-Mohnyin—Mu 
River valley—Pinlebu—Pinbon, destroying the enemy garrison at 
Lonkin if that were possible without causing undue delay. The 77th 
and 111th Brigades were to move to their operational areas under 
separate instructions issued by those concerned. Each brigade was 
to prepare a landing strip as soon as possible after its arrival in its 
operational area. Wingate was to arrange with 221 Group R.A.F. 

W.A.J. I1.—13 
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and No. 1 Air Commando (Colonel P. Cochrane, U.S.A.A.F.) for 
the fly-in of 77th and 111th Brigades. The 14th and 23rd Brigades 
and 3rd (W.A.) Brigade (less two battalions) were to be in reserve 
for relief or exploitation, but they were not to move forward from 
India without the permission of 14th Army. The 3rd Tactical Air 
Force (Baldwin) was made responsible for all air operations on 14th 
Army front. The Strategic Air Force was told that the critical period 
for the successful entry of the L.R.P. forces would be from the 2oth 
February to the 3rd March, and its operations at that time were to 
be designed to hamper any Japanese movements to oppose the 
brigades, and to break up any enemy concentrations in the areas in 
which they were to make their entry. 

Wingate held a conference at Imphal on the 31st January and the 
1st February which was attended by those concerned with the fly-in 
of 77th and 111th Brigades. He said that the governing principle of 
the operation was the concentration of effort at the decisive point, 
which he defined as an area within a circle of forty miles’ radius from 
Indaw. Its occupation would effectively cut Japanese communica- 
tions with their 3zst and 18th Divisions, then operating on the Chind- 
win and in the Hukawng Valley respectively. The plan was based on 
his appreciation of the 16th January and was for 16th Brigade 
(Brigadier B. E. Fergusson) to approach the Indaw area from the 
north-west, 77th Brigade (Calvert) from the north-east and 111th 
Brigade (Lentaigne), which was to be flown in after instead of 
before 77th Brigade, from the south. The 16th Brigade, marching 
in from the direction of Ledo, was to deny to the enemy the Naba— 
Indaw and Banmauk areas. The 77th Brigade would be flown to 
two selected points in the Kyaukkwe valley where it was thought that 
gliders could land. ‘These were named ‘Broadway’ (twenty miles east 
of Mohnyin) and ‘Piccadilly’ (thirty miles east of Mawlu). The first 
troops landed were immediately to prepare by hand an airstrip on 
which C.47 (Dakota) aircraft could land.! As soon as the airstrip was 
completed, the remainder of the brigade would be flown in. ‘Pic- 
cadilly’ was to be developed into a stronghold and a base for the 
brigade which, as soon as it was concentrated, would move west- 
wards to cut the communications running north from Indaw. In 
addition to his stronghold troops, Calvert was to have under his 
command Morrisforce, consisting of 4/9th Gurkha Rifles (Lieut.- 
Colonel J. R. Morris) from 111th Brigade and Dahforce (Lieut.- 
Colonel D. C. Herring).? Both these would land with 77th Brigade 


1 Forty gliders were to land on each airfield on the first night. Training in the preparation 
by hand of airstrips to take Dakotas began on the 3rd February. 

4 Herring had reconnoitred the Kachin territory in the first Chindit operation. See 
Volume II, Chapter XVIII. Dahforce consisted of five British and two Burmese officers, 
a signals detachment, a British platoon and a few Kachin Levies. It was accompanied by 
two American liaison officers. 
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and, moving north-east, cut the Japanese communications between 
Bhamo and Myitkyina and raise a revolt among the Kachins 
north of the Taping River. The 111th Brigade would be flown in to 
the Tigyaing area near the junction of the Irrawaddy and Meza 
Rivers, the airstrip used for the fly-in being abandoned after it had 
landed. The brigade (less 4/9th Gurkhas) was then to move north- 
wards to its operational area, cut the communications between 
Wuntho and Indaw, and establish a stronghold south of Banmauk 
as a base for columns operating in the Nankan area. 

During February the plan had to be altered when no area near 
Tigyaing suitable for an airstrip could be found. Wingate eventually 
decided that 111th Brigade would be landed at ‘Broadway’, and its 
stronghold battalion at ‘Piccadilly’, as soon as the landing of 77th 
Brigade had been completed; Morrisforce at ‘Chowringhee’ (an 
airstrip east of the Irrawaddy in the bend of the Shweli River) ; and 
Dahforce by gliders at “Templecombe’ (just west of the Bhamo— 
Myitkyina road, some fifty miles north of Bhamo). The 111th would 
move south-west and, passing north and south of Indaw, reach its 
operational area north-west of the line Indaw—Nankan. Both Morris- 
force and Dahforce would move east into the Kachin Hills. 

The written orders based on this plan were not issued till the 28th 
February. They contained an entirely new feature: light bulldozers 
and earth scrapers were to be landed in the first flight of gliders so 
that the time taken to prepare the airstrip could be shortened. The 
night of the 5th/6th March was selected for the fly-in of 77th Brigade 
since the moon would then be full. By using both Piccadilly and 
Broadway, most of the troops could be landed before the Japanese 
reacted and it was expected that the build-up would take only three 
days. The fly-in of 111th Brigade could therefore begin on the night 
of the gth/1oth March. No. 1 Air Commando was to undertake the 
first phase (the landing of the advanced parties in gliders) and Troop 
Carrier Command, with four R.A.F. and two U.S.A.A.F. transport 
squadrons, would ferry the bulk of the troops to their operational areas. 

During the period of preparation in February, the problem of 
getting the greatest number of loaded gliders to the landing area in 
the shortest possible time was carefully studied. It would obviously 
be an advantage if each Dakota were to tow two loaded gliders at a 
time, but there was some doubt if this would be possible. For security 
reasons no large-scale rehearsal over mountainous country could be 
carried out east of Calcutta, but on the night of the rst/2nd Marcha 
small-scale trial with four Dakotas, each towing two fully loaded 
gliders, was carried out. The aircraft took off from Lalaghat,? climbed 


1 The normal load for a glider was 25 fully equipped men or 4,500 pounds of stores or 
equipment. 
* For Lalaghat see Map 14, page 452. 
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over the intervening range, flew over the Imphal plain at an average 
height of 3,000 feet and returned. Two of the aircraft with their 
gliders completed the flight satisfactorily, but the remainder had to 
turn back. It was so important that the greatest numbers should be 
flown in in the shortest possible time that it was decided to make the 
attempt with gliders in double tow, but, to lessen the strain on their 
engines, the towing aircraft were not to carry any load.} 

Meanwhile on the 8th February the Supreme Commander, 
accompanied by his Deputy Chief of Staff and the commander of 
IV Corps, had paid a visit to Wingate’s headquarters to discuss with 
him the preparations for “Thursday’. That evening Mountbatten 
gave Wingate and Scoones a summary of the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff’s strategy for the defeat of Japan. Wingate was extremely upset 
by what he was told, and questioned whether, in the light of the 
existing ideas on global strategy, operation “Thursday’ with its 
limited objective of helping the advance of Stilwell’s forces should 
go on. In the circumstances Mountbatten felt constrained to write 
him a letter next day, in which he said he had come to the conclusion 
that Wingate’s attitude arose from the fact that the global strategy 
as then planned was at variance with Wingate’s own plans for a 
continental advance through Burma to Hanoi.? He pointed out that 
no such conception had ever been included in Wingate’s directive, 
nor for that matter in his own. Mountbatten, however, invited him 
to prepare a written appreciation of his proposals so that they might 
be properly examined, and to give an assurance that he was prepared 
to carry on with “Thursday’ as planned. 

On the roth Wingate replied in a long and rambling letter, highly 
critical of the army and air force authorities in India, who, he 
alleged, were doing their best to thwart him by allotting equipment 
and aircraft to the ‘useless’ parachute brigade and to a non-existent 
airborne division,’ and by refusing to allot him supply-dropping air- 
craft to train with his formations. He said that he had always insisted 
that it would be impossible to do two things at once and therefore 
that, if his plan for three L.R.P. brigades to soften up Japanese 
resistance in preparation for an advance by three main forces— 
IV Corps, Stilwell’s N.C.A.C. forces and the Yunnan armies—were 
to be carried out, it would be essential to thin out and drastically 
diminish the strength of IV Corps and stop all new road construction 
in 14th Army area. The allocation of the three main forces to the 
operation had not been made, not because it was impossible but 
because no one was prepared to undertake the essential thinning out. 


1 The plan for the fly-in was based on the assumption, which proved correct, that the 
Japanese air force was unlikely to operate at night. 

2 See Map 15 in pocket at end of volume. 

3 The conversion of 44th Indian Armoured Division to an airborne division was under 
consideration at that time. 
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He was therefore faced with the choice of either abandoning the 
whole project or undertaking a modified operation. He had ‘invented’ 
the ‘stronghold’ method in order that he might perform with his 
own forces alone and unaided the rdle originally proposed for IV 
Corps, the Ledo forces and the Yunnan armies. To make this possible 
he had requested that his force should be provided with a tiny 
increment in the form of garrison troops. Despite the ‘microscopic 
measure of support’ which he had been given he was prepared to 
continue with the operation, provided that he was guaranteed the 
use of 14th and 23rd (L.R.P.) Brigades for exploitation, and would 
be supplied with the necessary supply-dropping and supporting air- 
craft. These last would, however, have to be definitely allotted to 
him and not removed under any circumstances whatsoever without 
his agreement, but this must not be used as an excuse for providing 
no more aircraft if it became necessary to fly in additional formations. 

Wingate appended to this letter an appreciation of the prospects 
of exploiting ‘Thursday’.! Next day he followed it up with a note on 
L.R.P. operations against Siam and Indo-China? In these he 
maintained that, if “Thursday” had any measure of success, further 
L.R.P. groups should be formed from a division of 14th Army, an 
army which ‘can hardly be expecting ever to operate beyond the 
mountain barrier with its present establishment after the experiences 
of the past two years.’ If ‘Culverin’ (the operation to capture northern 
Sumatra) were abandoned, and ‘Thursday’ proved to be an unquali- 
fied success, he proposed that a force of up to twenty-five L.R.P. 
brigades, some of which should be airborne, should eventually be 
formed to capture Hanoi and Bangkok. A chain of defended airports 
should then be built across China to the coast to link up with sea- 
borne forces. 


While Stilwell’s forces were engaged in operations to clear the 
Hukawng Valley and the plan for flying in 77th and 111th (L.R.P.) 
Brigades early in March was being perfected, 16th (L.R.P.) Brigade 
began its long march of some 360 miles into Burma. Fergusson’s 
orders were to march south down the western side of the Tanai 
River valley, cross the Chindwin on or about the 18th February and 
move on Haungpa.* Two columns were then to be detached to attack 
and hold Lonkin until replaced by troops flown in by Stilwell, while 
the remainder of the brigade moved down the Meza River valley 
to the Banmauk area. Fergusson decided to follow a track leaving 
the Ledo Road at Tagap which was said to go as far as Hkalak Ga. 


1 See Appendix 17. 
2 See Appendix 18. 
* See Map 4, page 53. 
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From there he proposed to move as best he could through Lulum 
Nok to a point on the Chindwin some fourteen miles upstream from 
Hkamti, known to be garrisoned by Japanese. Having crossed the 
river he proposed to strike south-east towards Haungpa on the Uyu 
River from where he could launch his attack on Lonkin and then 
move the main body of his brigade down the Meza River valley. 

Between the 5th and 11th February the brigade, supplied by air 
and preceded by an advanced party of engineers, moved off down 
the track in single file. The going was incredibly hard, the gradients 
often being as steep as one in two, and by the 16th the brigade had 
covered only the thirty-five miles to Hkalak Ga. After this, progress 
was quicker and the Chindwin was reached on the 28th, ten days 
behind schedule. On the 29th February a bridgehead was established 
without opposition, 250 men crossing on rafts improvised from packs, 
rifles and groundsheets, and a small party, found by 14th Brigade and 
called for by wireless, was successfully landed by light aircraft ten 
miles downstream from Hkamti to decoy its garrison away from the 
brigade’s crossing point. At about 6 p.m. that evening two gliders, 
Carrying assault boats and outboard motors, were landed on a sand 
bank at the river’s edge; the boats were quickly launched and the 
brigade began to cross that night. 

By noon on the 1st March the sand bank had been developed into 
a landing strip. That evening Wingate arrived and told Fergusson 
that the enemy’s probable reaction to the operations of Special 
Force would be to reinforce Indaw from the south as well as from 
Pinbon and Banmauk. He explained that 111th Brigade was to 
prevent the arrival of reinforcements from the south by establishing 
road and rail blocks in the vicinity of Nankan, and that 16th 
Brigade, while moving down the Meza River valley, was to find a site 
for a stronghold sufficiently close to Indaw to enable columns operat- 
ing in that neighbourhood to be maintained by light aircraft. It was to 
reach Banmauk by the 14th March, from where it was to prevent any 
enemy reinforcements reaching Indaw from the west and south-west. 
He did not, however, tell Fergusson that he intended the brigade to 
attack Indaw. Fergusson pointed out that with the best will in the 
world his leading troops could not reach the operational area until 
the 2oth March. Wingate accepted this date but stipulated that not 
a moment should be lost. By the evening of the rst March the 
advanced guard had moved off and by the 5th the whole brigade 
had crossed the river and begun the second part of its long march to 
the Indaw area. 


On the afternoon of Sunday, the 5th March, Slim (14th Army), Old 
(Troop Carrier Command), Baldwin (grd Tactical Air Force), 
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Cochrane (No. 1 Air Commando) and Wingate gathered at Lalaghat 
airfield to see 77th L.R.P. Brigade (Calvert) set off on its perilous 
mission into the heart of Burma. During the previous six weeks the 
Allied air forces had carried out an intensive air offensive to prevent 
any air activity over north Burma, by attacking enemy airfields at 
Heho, Toungoo, Magwe, Shwebo, Rangoon and Akyab as well as 
rail and road communications.! In these attacks it was estimated 
that at least eighty enemy aircraft had been destroyed, mostly on the 
ground. At Wingate’s request no Allied aircraft had been allowed to 
fly near ‘Broadway’ and ‘Piccadilly’ for several weeks for fear of 
drawing the enemy’s attention to the area east of Indaw. But that 
afternoon a photographic reconnaissance aircraft was sent without 
Wingate’s knowledge to ascertain whether the two landing grounds 
were Clear or had been interfered with. At about 4.30 p.m., half an 
hour before the first aircraft and its two gliders were due to take off, 
photographs, straight from the developing room, were delivered at 
the airfield. They showed that, although ‘Broadway’ and ‘Chow- 
ringhee’ were clear, ‘Piccadilly’ was obstructed by tree trunks 
throughout its length and that there were many tracks leading from 
It into the jungle.” 

The immediate reaction was that the plan had been betrayed, 
that the Japanese had probably laid ambushes at ‘Broadway’ and 
‘Chowringhee’ and that the operation would have to be called off. 
Reflection, however, suggested that, since photographs of ‘Piccadilly’ 
(used during the withdrawal after the first Chindit campaign) had 
appeared in an American magazine, it was possible that the Japanese, 
thinking the clearing might be used for future L.R.P. operations, 
had taken the precaution of obstructing it, and were unaware of the 
other two.® There was the danger that if the operation were cancelled, 
the morale of the troops, then keyed up to the highest pitch, might 
never again be brought back to the same level. Moreover, it was 
already late in the campaigning season and four weeks would have 
to elapse before the next full moon; by that time the Japanese might 
have begun their offensive. As there were strong reasons in favour of 
continuing with the operation, Wingate asked Calvert whether in the 
prevailing circumstances he would be prepared to go ahead with the 
operation. Calvert replied that, despite the risks involved, he con- 
sidered that the plan, adjusted to meet the new situation, should be 
carried out. Wingate then discussed the matter with the Army Com- 
mander with whom lay the final decision. 

Slim knew that a Japanese offensive across the Chindwin was 


1 See Map 15 in pocket at end of volume. From the 1st February to the 6th March 
forty such bombing attacks were delivered. 

*See Map 3, page 33. 

* The Japanese had already blocked all likely landing areas in central Burma. 
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imminent, and hoped that the appearance of Wingate’s brigades in 
the Indaw area would disrupt their communications and so hamper 
their offensive. If he were to call the operation off, his plan for the 
forthcoming campaign would be thrown out of gear and he would 
be unable to keep his promise to Stilwell that the lines of communi- 
cation to the Japanese 18th Division in north Burma would be cut. 
He did not believe that the obstruction of ‘Piccadilly’ necessarily 
meant that the Japanese knew of the plan.! He therefore ordered the 
operation to be carried out, subject to the tactical plan being adjusted 
to meet the new circumstances. 

Wingate then suggested that the part of 77th Brigade which was 
to have been landed at ‘Piccadilly’ should be diverted to ‘Chow- 
ringhee’, but Calvert said he would prefer to fly his whole brigade 
to ‘Broadway’ as he did not wish it to be split up and have one part of 
it faced with a crossing of the Irrawaddy before undertaking its 
allotted task north of Indaw. Cochrane was also opposed to a landing 
at ‘Chowringhee’, for there was no time in which to brief the pilots 
in the rather different lay-out of the proposed airstrip there. Since 
Baldwin was also against the use of ‘Chowringhee’, Wingate agreed 
that ‘Broadway’ alone should be used. Adjustments were then made 
to meet the new situation and arrangements made to step up the 
number of sorties during the night by a fifth if possible. The neces- 
sary orders were issued, the pilots diverted from ‘Piccadilly’ rebriefed, 
and at 6.12 p.m., just over an hour behind schedule, the operation 
began. 

The advanced guard of four Dakotas, each with two gliders in 
tow, took off in quick succession. The first glider to land at ‘Broad- 
way carried the radio-telephone set and the ground control for the 
landing strip. A flare path was quickly laid out and communications 
established with Lalaghat. The landing strip, however, had several 
deep ruts across it concealed in thick grass and, as a result, several 
of the gliders crashed. The main body began to take off, at intervals 
of a few minutes, an hour after the advanced guard. Things soon 
began to go wrong: four gliders were forced to make crash landings 
when, shortly after taking off, their nylon tow ropes broke; some 
became unstable and had to break loose and land wherever they 
could; and some had to be cast off when the pilots of the towing 
Dakotas realized that the climb at full power was causing the engines 
to overheat and that they would be unable to clear the mountains 
with their heavy loads.? To make matters worse, the remaining 
gliders began to arrive at the landing strip before the wrecks on it 


1 The obstruction was actually caused by Burmese forestry workers who had dragged 
felled teak into the clearing to dry off. 

2 Many of the difficulties were caused by the glider pilots having insufficient experience 
in double tow at night. Moreover, some gliders were incorrectly loaded or overloaded. 
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23. The scene at Hailakandi airfield on receipt of the news that ‘Piccadilly’ was 
blocked. The three on the right are Brigadier J. M. Calvert, Major-General O. C. 
Wingate and Brigadier D. D. C. Tulloch (in shorts). 
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24. Gliders on Hailakandi airfield. 
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25. Light airstrip at ‘White City’. 








26. The 16th Brigade on the march to ‘Aberdeen’. 





27. Light plane of type used to fly out the wounded. 
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28. A supply drop. 








2g. Brigadier (later 
Major-General) 
W. D. A. Lentaigne. 
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could be cleared away and chaos resulted. Casualties began to 
mount and Calvert was compelled to send the code word ‘Soya Link’ 
meaning that there was trouble at ‘Broadway’.! 

Four Dakotas which were still airborne, each with two gliders in 
tow, were immediately ordered back to Lalaghat, since it was thought 
that the leading troops were being attacked and that after all ‘Broad- 
way’ had been ambushed. Of the sixty-two gliders despatched that 
night, eight were recalled, eight crash-landed within the Allied lines, 
thirty-five landed at ‘Broadway’ (of which all but three were wrecked 
or damaged) and the remainder made forced landings at various 
points in enemy territory.? The casualties at ‘Broadway’ amounted 
to some thirty killed and thirty injured. Nevertheless, some four 
hundred men were landed during the night, together with sufficient 
mechanical equipment to enable an airstrip capable of taking 
Dakotas to be constructed. 

By dawn on the 6th, order had been restored and work on the 
construction of a 1,400 yard airstrip begun. Calvert was then able 
to send the code word ‘Pork Sausage’ indicating that all was well, 
and a flight of light aircraft flew to ‘Broadway’ and took off the 
wounded. Engineers, assisted by all men who could be spared from 
protective duties, succeeded by evening in completing the airstrip 
and laying out landing lights. The first flight of American Dakotas 
took off from Lalaghat just before 6 p.m. and was followed by R.A.F. 
Dakotas from Hailakandi. During the night of the 6th/7th, out of a 
total of sixty-five aircraft despatched, sixty-two, of which only two 
were slightly damaged on the airstrip, touched down at ‘Broadway’, 
and landed some goo men, 100 animals and 20 tons of stores. Win- 
gate accompanied them to see for himself the state of affairs at the 
airstrip and discuss the brigade’s future action with Calvert. On the 
following three nights, 272 Dakota sorties landed at ‘Broadway’ and 
thus completed the fly-in of the whole of 77th Brigade, together with 
its stronghold troops. There was no interference from the enemy 
throughout the whole operation. 

To avoid too great a congestion at ‘Broadway’ and to get 111th 
Brigade to its destination before the enemy reacted, Wingate decided 
on the 6th that he would land it at ‘Chowringhee’. On the night of 
the 6th/7th the advanced party, consisting of some American engin- 
eers and about 170 men, together with equipment and supplies, was 
sent forward in twelve gliders in single tow. All but one landed safely, 
but the glider which crashed carried the construction equipment and 


1 ‘Soya Link’ which represented the most disliked item in the rations was selected as an 
appropriate code word for this purpose. Calvert in using the code word was well aware 
that it would cause alarm at Lalaghat, but it was the only means at his disposal by which 
he could stop the arrival of further gliders. 

? About half of the crews which landed in enemy-held territory managed to make their 
way back to Assam. These widely dispersed landings created a very useful diversion. 
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the advanced party was left to do its best to make the airstrip by hand. 
In answer to an urgent request, a bulldozer was sent forward by 
glider from Lalaghat and another from ‘Broadway’. By midnight on 
the 7th/8th a strip was reported ready for use, though not fully com- 
pleted. Twenty-four aircraft were immediately sent from Hailakandi, 
but, as the runway was too short for the more heavily loaded aircraft, 
seventeen had to be recalled. On the following two nights 118 
aircraft landed advanced brigade headquarters, 4/9th Gurkha 
Rifles (Morrisforce) and 3/4th Gurkha Rifles (Nos. 30 and 40 
Columns). 

Wingate, who had visited ‘Chowringhee’ on the 8th, realized that 
continuous night flights over the enemy airfield at Katha would 
probably result in ‘Chowringhee’ being subjected to air attack. 
Moreover, it was inadvisable to concentrate the whole of 111th 
Brigade in the waterless area between the Shweli and Irrawaddy 
Rivers, with the latter to cross before the operational area could be 
reached. He therefore decided on the gth that ‘Chowringhee’ should 
be abandoned the following day and that the remaining two bat- 
talions of 111th Brigade (1st Cameronians and 2nd King’s Own) 
should be flown to ‘Broadway’ where the fly-in of 77th Brigade 
would be completed on the night of the gth/1oth. This turned out to 
be a very fortunate decision. All but four of the 129 aircraft carrying 
these two battalions were landed at ‘Broadway’ on the night of the 
1oth/11th. Lentaigne’s brigade was now widely split: two battalions 
were at ‘Broadway’, while advanced headquarters and one battalion 
were at ‘Chowringhee’. Owing to the lack of information about 
conditions at “T'emplecombe’, Dahforce was flown to ‘Broadway’ the 
following night, together with the remaining four aircraft loads of 
Lentaigne’s brigade. 

The fly-in of 77th and 111th Brigades, Morrisforce and Dahforce 
had been successfully completed without encountering enemy opposi- 
tion. In seven nights some 650 Dakota and glider sorties had landed 
in the heart of Burma approximately 9,000 men, 1,350 animals and 
250 tons of stores as well as a Bofors and a 25-pounder battery. Only 
complete air superiority over northern Burma had made possible the 
assembly of the large number of aircraft required for the operation 
and ensured the safety of the hazardous fly-in. 

From the 1st to 13th March constant air reconnaissance had been 
maintained over all enemy airfields in Burma. When a considerable 
increase in the number of aircraft on the Shwebo airfields was noted 
on the 8th, No. 1 Air Commando succeeded in making a surprise 
low-level attack and destroyed some thirty enemy aircraft on the 
ground. This, and similar attacks during the period of the fly-in, 
largely accounts for the absence of enemy interference throughout 
the airborne operations. 
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On the 13th when the fly-in had been completed, Wingate issued 
an Order of the Day which read: 


‘Our first task is fulfilled. We have inflicted a complete surprise 
upon the enemy. All our Columns are inside the enemy’s guts. 
The time has come to reap the fruit of the advantage we have 
gained. The enemy will act with violence. We will oppose him 
with the resolve to reconquer our territory of Northern Burma. 
Let us thank God for the great success He has vouchsafed us and 
press forward with our sword in the enemy’s ribs to expel him 
from our territory. This is not a moment when such an advantage 
has been gained to count the cost. This is a moment to live in 
history. It is an enterprise in which every man who takes part 


may feel proud one day to say “I WAS THERE’. 


Meanwhile, on the 8th Giffard had allotted 14th and 23rd (L.R.P.) 
Brigades to 14th Army to be used in a short penetration réle to assist 
IV Corps, should the Japanese launch their expected offensive to- 
wards Imphal. ‘That afternoon Slim called at Headquarters Special 
Force at Sylhet and, finding that Wingate was at ‘Chowringhee’, 
told Brigadier D. D. C. Tulloch (Wingate’s Chief of Staff) that circum- 
stances might arise which would make it necessary to use both of 
these brigades to assist IV Corps operations. When Wingate arrived 
at his headquarters on the gth and was told that his reserve brigades 
might be diverted, he feared that his plan to establish and maintain 
alarge L.R.P. force in the Indaw area might be brought to nought. 
He immediately flew to see Slim intending to tender his resignation, 
telling Tulloch to assume command of Special Force as soon as he 
had left. 

Slim reminded Wingate that there had never been any question of 
Special Force using either of the two reserve L.R.P. brigades except 
as reliefs in some two or three months’ time and thus, if it proved 
necessary to employ them at once to meet the Japanese offensive, no 
immediate effect on his operations would result. Wingate meanwhile 
had had time to think again and realized that, since these brigades 
were g0ing to be in the forward area so much earlier than he had 
expected, they would be well placed to be used to exploit an initial 
success if he could persuade Slim to release at least one of them. 
Therefore, instead of tendering his resignation, he made his case for 
the use of 14th Brigade. Slim, who at that time was reasonably con- 
fident that IV Corps could deal with the enemy offensive, said that, 
although he could not place 14th Brigade at Wingate’s disposal at 
once, he would let him have it for use in Burma should the situation 
on the main front develop satisfactorily. From that time Wingate 
made no secret of his intention to commit 14th Brigade in Burma 

pie the least possible delay. On the morning of the roth, so that it 

should be ready for action at short notice, Slim ordered the brigade 
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(less two battalions) to move to Imphal, and the remainder as well as 
23rd (L.R.P.) Brigade to Hailakandi. 

It was perhaps with his conversation with Slim in mind that on the 
13th Wingate sent him and Mountbatten a forecast of the possible 
developments of Special Force operations, and proposals for the use 
of 14th and 23rd (L.R.P.) Brigades. He said that 12,000 all ranks 
were embedded deep in enemy territory and that one stronghold 
(‘Broadway’) had been established. It was apparent from what had 
already occurred that the value of a stronghold which could be used 
by fighters and close support aircraft was enormous. He therefore 
proposed to establish a second stronghold in the Meza River valley 
(‘Aberdeen’). Once that had been done, it would be necessary to 
consider how operations could be exploited by threatening Japanese 
communications south of Wuntho, thus affording an opportunity for 
IV Corps to advance and greatly increasing the effect of the L.R.P. 
operations. He suggested that a third stronghold might be established 
in the Simapa area north-east of Bhamo, that two columns from 14th 
Brigade should be put down in an area from which they could attack 
the Pinlebu-Wuntho road and that the rest of the brigade should be 
introduced into the Pakokku area to sever the communications of 
33rd Diviston.1 An opportunity would thus be created for IV Corps to 
advance boldly down the Chindwin and establish a bridgehead in 
the dry zone before the monsoon. If 14th Brigade’s operation were 
successful, it might later be possible to introduce his reserve brigade 
(23rd) into the Meiktila area so as to exploit the situation generally. 
If this were done, he said, ‘we may confront the Japanese at the 
beginning of the monsoon with a front stretching from Pakokku to 
Lashio with almost the entire length of the Chindwin in our hands.’ 
He concluded with these words: 


“Needless to say, operations may develop in a very different and 
unexpected manner, and it is more than probable that a hard 
fight must first be fought before the Japanese will accept this 
startling measure of defeat. But in any case, the establishment 
of the three Strongholds and the introduction of 14 Brigade may 
be regarded as a practical certainty, unless we in turn are 
prepared to accept defeat’. 


Wingate’s forecast, taken together with his appreciation of the roth 
and memorandum of the 11th February,? coming as they did after his 
complaint that, in carrying out operation “Thursday’, he was asked 
to operate unsupported, reveals very clearly his tendency to be in- 
consistent. Although he had himself laid down the principle that 
L.R.P. forces had to operate in close co-operation with an offensive 


1 See Map 14, page 452. 
2 See pages 176-77 and Appendices 17 and 18. 
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by the maim forces, he was now prepared to abandon it. Pakokku and, 
in particular Meiktila lay in the open country of the dry belt in 
which the enemy could have quickly concentrated artillery and ar- 
mour for tlhe destruction of any forces landed there, and were so far 
beyond thre reach of IV Corps that, even in the most favourable 
circumstaxaces, the possibility of a link-up before such a force was 
overwhelxraaed would have been remote. It was unrealistic to suggest 
that the ay> pearance ofan L.R.P. column at Pakokku would create an 
opportuna ty for IV Corps to advance boldly down the Chindwin. It 
ishardly s aarprising that his suggestions were not accepted. 


Although Frey had realized as early as the summer of 1943 that the 
Allies mig¢ at attempt airborne operations in Burma, the landings at 
‘Broadway ? and ‘Chowringhee’ took the Japanese completely by sur- 
prise. A C<port from 15th Division, based on the interrogation of a 
captured g=lider pilot, that Allied airborne troops had landed west 
of the Irrawaddy (‘Broadway’) reached 15th Army Headquarters on 
the 9th Mf arch. This gave a false idea of the strength of the landing 
and led Mutaguchi to think that garrison units in the area could cope 
with the situation. Accordingly he took no immediate action. Later 
reports from 5th Air Division showed that the airborne troops which 
had been landed were in considerable strength and were being sup- 
plied anc4 supported by air, but Mutaguchi still thought that they 
could be ¥mopped up by local garrison units. Believing that the land- 
a WEFe the opening moves of an Allied offensive, he felt that it was 
ie Ee M1 Gre necessary to go ahead with the Imphal offensive. Kawabe 
Healt <4 yea Army) took a more serious view of the landings. Al- 
ka ee like Mutaguchi, he considered that the Imphal operation 
d wd be carried out as planned, he ordered 15th Army to find an 
serquate force to destroy the Allied airborne troops. 


an the 5th March there were only a few scattered administrative 

oy 4Mcl part of 5th Railway Unit in the Indaw—Katha area, and 

ey 2® had no reserves immediately available to deal with the 
t 


‘2 its communications. On the roth, Mutaguchi formed a 


hospitaa ] a. 
eachto es 
he seat oe 
comm zy 
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unit of two companies from men recently discharged from 
nd ordered 18th Division, 56th Diviston and 15th Division 
nd one infantry battalion to the Indaw area. On the 13th 
©lonel Hashimoto, one of his staff officers, to Indaw to take 
radii 

Khe joth Kawabe, now aware of the strength of the airborne 

e 

Division 7 p2¢/® Division selected III/114th Battalion, 56th Division I] 146th Battalion and 15th 
IIT 114thy ! 5 x st Battalion. The composite unit arrived at Indaw on the roth March and 
and II] x S poe on the 17th. The J///57st Battalion did not reach Indaw till the 27th 


attack the —? Battalion, which had to move from the Salween front, was later directed to 
“irstrip at ‘Broadway’ and did not go direct to Indaw. 
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invasion, formed a special force under command of 15th Army to 
conduct all operations against the airborne invasion. It consisted of 
the three battalions already allotted by Mutaguchi, 24th Independent 
Mixed Brigade (a second-line formation of four battalions from garmi- 
son duty in Tenasserim), 4th Infantry Regiment (less one battalion) 
from Malaya, and J//29th Battalion from lower Burma.! He placed 
it under command of Major-General Hayashi (24th Independent 
Mixed Brigade) who assumed command at Indaw on the 18th. Three 
of his battalions arrived at Indaw before the railway south of the 
town was temporarily interrupted by the demolition of a bridge on 
the 26th, and, with the exception of one battalion, the whole force 
was concentrated by the end of the month.? 


1The 4th Infantry Regiment and II/29th Battalion were part of 2nd Division. The II/5rst 
Battalion of 15th Diviston was released to take part in the Imphal operation at the end of 
March as soon as Hayashi’s force was concentrated. 

2 The commander and staff of 4th Infantry Regiment arrived at Indaw on the 22nd, J// 29th 
Battalion on the 25th, 24th Independent Mixed Brigade, which had entrained at Moulmein, 
between the 26th and 31st, and //4th Battalion on the 31st. The infantry strength of the 
force was equivalent to about a division by the end of March. 


CHAPTER XIII 


"THE PRELUDE TO THE 
BATTLE OF IMPHAL 
(February-March 1944) 


See Maps 3, 4 and 14 and Sketches 6 and g 


(EN Corps) was preparing to parry a Japanese offensive which 
tm expected would be launched across the Chindwin through 
the nortta rn end of the Kabaw Valley, and at the same time attempt- 
ing to clear the Kabaw Valley and the Chin Hills.? In the Tiddim 
sector, 1 "7 th Division, advancing towards Kalemyo, had surrounded 
enemy Strongpoints covering Fort White. One was abandoned by 
the ©n€rrvy on the 16th, but the main position astride the road at MS 
nes © ut. In the Kabaw Valley, the efforts of zoth Division to clear 
Diviei AC] to Yuwa were meeting with stubborn resistance. The 23rd 
mene (less 49th Brigade) and 254th Tank Brigade (less one regi- 
with W ere in corps reserve on the Imphal plain. The 49th Brigade, 
pre the Kohima garrison under command, was in the Ukhrul area 
s eae 1X1 g defensive positions covering the tracks from the Chindwin 
fank eeu and Kohima, and getting ready to counter-attack the 
Valle “@mMdé rear of any enemy force moving south down the Kabaw 
of CH towards Tamu. For this task, the track from Ukhrul by way 
ee “2Ss.ud to the Kabaw Valley was being made fit to take light 
hee ~ ehicles, work which unfortunately was to assist the enemy 
50th oe launched his offensive. On the roth February, Slim ordered 
4oth es -) Brigade to move as soon as possible to IV Corps area so that 
Scoor, 4 gade could be released from its defensive réle, thus giving 
<s the whole of 23rd Division as a mobile reserve. 
igen 8 the second half of February it became evident that the 
ten “Se were regrouping. There were definite signs that enemy 
= th in the Tiddim area and southern Kabaw Valley was steadily 
by 1 Ses: In addition to the determined resistance to any advance 
-4 tH. Division towards Fort White, there was a noticeable thinning 
e Haka area and it seemed that troops from there were mov- 
© th towards Tiddim. Entries in Japanese documents captured 


()2 the Central front, in the first half of February, Scoones 


ing no 


1 See 
See x Phe 129-30. For order of battle of IV Corps see Appendix 19. 
P 3, page 33. 
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in the Yu River area indicated the presence of 213th Regiment at the 
southern end of the Kabaw Valley. This, together with reports of a 
new unit in the area with fresh equipment and new tactics, led to the 
conclusion that the bulk of 213th Regiment and IJ/214th Battalion had 
rejoined 33rd Division from Arakan. Lastly, and perhaps most signifi- 
cant of all, documents captured in the Fort White area disclosed the 
presence in Kalemyo of 18th Heavy Field Artillery Regiment. 

Evidence of an enemy offensive across the Chindwin continued to 
accumulate. Patrols reported that Japanese motor transport moving 
along the Wuntho—Pinlebu track had reached Paungbyin. ‘V’ Force 
reported that rafts had been brought down the Chaunggyi Chaung 
from Mansi to within a few miles of the junction of the Uyu River 
with the Chindwin at Homalin, where there was already a consider- 
able collection. By the third week in February patrols reported an 
increase in the number of country boats, and the appearance of 
power craft on the Chindwin at Pantha and Mawlaik. Finally, air 
reconnaissance showed that a pall of dust covering the jungle along 
the tracks leading to the Chindwin was steadily spreading, indicating 
extensive movement by night, and that the Sittang Bridge was in use 
for the first time since 1942.1 

Such evidence could not be ignored and towards the end of the 
month Scoones ordered 23rd Division to send a brigade (1st) to the 
Kuntaung area at the northern end of the Kabaw Valley, and told 
. his Chief Engineer to be prepared to withdraw the general reserve 
engineer force (G.R.E.F.) and labour units from the forward area. 
In the Tiddim sector, 48th Brigade of 17th Division tried to drive the 
Japanese from their positions at MS 22 on the Fort White road but, 
in spite of heavy bombardments on the 24th and 25th, failed to do so. 

At the end of February Barforce and Hasforce to the west of the 
Manipur River were watching the tracks through the Chin Hills; 
east of the river the advance of 17th Division towards Kalemyo had 
come to a standstill between Kennedy Peak and Fort White; on the 
Chindwin, 20th Division was trying to clear the Yu River valley to 
enable the Yuwa road to be built and the advance on Kalemyo to be 
continued, and was pushing forward towards Sittaung, while rst 
Brigade of 23rd Division watched the crossings further north; in the 
Imphal area 23rd Division was in reserve with 37th Brigade and 
254th Tank Brigade (less the regiment in Arakan) on the plain and 
49th Brigade in the Ukhrul area. 

_ The Japanese had one division (33rd) in close contact with 17th 
Division and two others (31st and 15th), standing back from the 
Chindwin, in positions favourable for an attack on 20th Division 
once 17th Division had been pinned and isolated. The situation was 


1 It had been demolished by 17th Indian Division during its retreat in February 1942. 
See Volume II, Chapter IV. — 
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that two _ approximately equal forces faced one another, each 
manoeuwring for the initiative. The forward divisions of IV Corps 
were, however, widely separated and their communications were 
long ancl wulnerable. They were exposed therefore to defeat in detail 
unless they could quickly close on and destroy at least part of the 
enemy forces and then turn on the rest. It had become a matter of 
timing, axr.1di time, asa result of his stubborn resistance, was beginning 
tofavour the enemy. 

In viewy of the new threat apparent in the Tiddim area, and the 
fact that at now seemed probable that an enemy offensive would be 
launchedl ~~ery soon, Scoones came to the conclusion that his appreci- 
ation ancl >plan of the 3rd February required modification. On the 
2gth he S waammed up the situation as follows: the enemy’s probable 
line of Aj © 4n would be to cut 17th Division’s line of communication, 
while fur-t Ther north a detachment of up to four battalions moved to 
cut the EE rmphal-Kohima road with the ultimate object of cutting 
the railway in north-east Assam. At the same time, converging 
attacks Would be made on 2oth Division from the north and south by 

15th anA gist Japanese Divisions (less the detachment sent to cut the 
Kohima road). He foresaw the danger of 17th Division being 
defeated in detail and 2oth Division being severely mauled. In the 
event Of such an offensive he considered that his immediate object 
pe be to secure the vital Imphal plain, and then counter-attack to 
ri i the attacking forces. His best plan would be to withdraw to 
lar c 132 , hold vital points with the minimum forces and assemble as 
¥ tas X-eserve as possible with which to destroy the Japanese by a 
are ©¥~s troke delivered on ground of his own choosing. He therefore 
a that 17th Division should withdraw to Bishenpur and, 
to ies © me brigade to hold the area, go into corps reserve; it was not 
ic outside assistance and was to make a clean break with the 
nical Y- “Khe 2oth Division, after covering the withdrawal of its tech- 
Wor Id Cr szineer and administrative units as well as the dabour force, 
if pa, to and hold the Shenam Pass south-east of Palel; 
Briga cq Brigade in the Ukhrul area were relieved by 50th (P.) 
visi <= before the Japanese offensive began, then the whole of 23rd 
plan Pits would be in mobile reserve. Thus, if all went according to 
i foe © would have for his counter-stroke 17th Division less one of 
leon rigades, the whole of 23rd Division and 254th Tank Brigade 

S: “1 Yegiment. 
of ao the corps had been preparing for an offensive the proportion 
the Fay istrative to fighting units in the forward area was high. If 
units y> “anese attacked, the presence of numerous non-combatant 
consicg @uld clearly prove a serious embarrassment. Scoones therefore 
comba. <4 that it would be necessary to reduce the number of non- 

a tant and administrative units forward of Dimapur, and 

““”-3~ mn —14 
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ensure that all such units remaining in the Imphal plain would be 
located in a series of self-contained defended areas sited to cover the 
all-weather airfields. 

Slim, who had been in close touch with Scoones while this apprecia- 
tion and plan were being prepared, agreed with it and early in March 
passed it to Giffard who accepted it and sent it on to the Supreme 
Commander. After paying a visit to Stilwell on the Northern front, 
Mountbatten intended to meet Slim and Scoones at Imphal on the 
10th; for this reason he asked to be told by the gth what arrange- 
ments 11th Army Group was making to reinforce IV Corps before 
the enemy offensive began. 


The outline of the Japanese plan for their Imphal offensive was that 
gist Division (Lieut.-General K. Sato) on the right was to cross the 
Chindwin and move on Kohima; 15th Diviston (Lieut.-General M. 
Yamauchi) in the centre, crossing the river further south, was to 
move south of Ukhrul to the Imphal Road immediately north of the 
plain; and 33rd Division (Lieut.-General G. Yanagida) on the left 
was to advance along the Kalemyo—Tamu—Palel and Tiddim roads 
to Imphal.} 

After crossing the Chindwin in the Tamanthi—Homalin area on the 
night of the 15th/16th March, 37st Diviston was to close in on 
Kohima in three columns from north, east and south.? The right 
column was to move through Layshi and Phakekedzumi to the north 
of Kohima; the centre, which was to be followed by the main body 
of the division, through Fort Keary, Somra and Jessami to Kohima; 
and the left, under command of Major-General M. Miyazaki, 
through Ukhrul to Mao on the Imphal Road. The division was then 
to capture and hold Kohima, and be prepared to send a column to 
help 15th Division in its attack on Imphal. 

The 15th Division was not up to strength when the offensive opened 
and consisted of six infantry battalions and mustered only eighteen 
guns. It was to cross the Chindwin between Lawngmin and Thaung- 
dut on the night of 15th/16th.4 The divisional plan was for an 
advanced guard to move through Kamjong, Ukhrul and Leishan 
to cut the Imphal Road between Kangpokpi and Kanglatongbi, 
followed by the main body which was to seize the high ground 
in the vicinity of Kanglatongbi north of the Imphal plain, from where 


1 See Sketch 6, sat 204. 

2 See Map 4, page 53. 

2 The 67th Infantry Regiment (less [1I/67th Battalion), one battery 21st Fteld Artillery 
Regiment and the main part of 15th Divisional Transport Regiment were still on the way from 
Siam on the date selected for the opening of the offensive. The J//5rst Battalion had been 
diverted to join the force collecting at Indaw to deal with the Chindits. 

4 See Map 3, page 33. 
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It wouldl attack Imphal in co-operation with an attack from the 
south by _39rd Division. The main body was to move in three columns: 
the nght moving through Thanan, Humine, Chassud and Sangshak; 
the cerrtxrre moving through Thanan, Sakok and Litan (Sareikhong) ; 
and the left moving to Mintha to cover the flank, and later through 
Thanam znd Mollen to Yaingangpokpi. The divisional reserve was 
to follow behind the right column. 
The 2s7d Division was to move forward a week earlier than the 
other twro@ divisions in order to draw Allied reserves away from 
Imphal aad Kohima. It was to advance from the general line Maw- 
laik-Yaz =a gryo-Fort White in three columns; the right column, under 
commam <4 of Major-General T. Yamamoto, was to move on the 7th 
March =a Zong the Kalemyo-Tamu road and, after overcoming 
Allied re=sistance in the Witok-Tamu—Moreh area, advance on 
Imphal @ Eaxrough Palel; the centre was also to move on the 7th from 
Yazagy® westwards with the object of striking the Tiddim road in 
the Ton@==z ang area, in the rear of 17th Division; the left was to cross 
the Mam iypur River at Mualbem on the night of the 7th/8th and then 
turn north up the west bank of the river and block 17th Division’s 
line of retreat in the area between MS 100 and the Manipur River 
bridge at MS 126. A reserve column was to hold the Fort White area 
san the centre column reached the Tongzang area, when it was to 
ier alos and co-operate with it; after the departure of the reserve 
teas cae a small garrison (a battalion, less two companies) was to 
Stal ter the F alam—Haka-Fort White area until relieved by a 
Die of the Indian National Army. Having surrounded 17th 
wae 10m, the centre and left columns, assisted by the reserve column, 
csi — clestroy it and then advance to attack Imphal from the 
ith the exception of the right (Yamamoto) and reserve columns 
aie Division, the three divisions all had to move along jungle 
es “’Cross high mountain ranges to reach their objectives, and 
Weeks @ carry supplies and ammunition with them for the three 
main = ‘was estimated that 15th Army would take to establish the 
Palel ¢ trac of communication from Kalemyo through Tamu and 
2 Eamphal. 


on ‘watched the beginning of the fly-in of 77th (L.R.P.) Brigade 

at Im <Vening of the 5th March, Slim went to IV Corps Headquarters 

the e Phal and on the 7th discussed with Scoones the plan to meet 

20th Le sscted offensive. He agreed to the withdrawal of 17th and 

withdly- 2 Visions to the Imphal plain, provided that permission to 
= 


zo —— was given to the divisional commanders personally by 


= composition of the various columns see Appendix 20. 
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Scoones only when he was satisfied beyond all reasonable doubt that 
a major offensive had begun—a proviso that was to lead to the with- 
drawal of 17th Division being left until too late. Next day Giffard 
allotted 14th and 23rd (L.R.P.) Brigades, neither of which was 
involved in operation ‘Thursday’, to 14th Army to be used in a short 
penetration rdéle to assist IV Corps. Meanwhile Slim had arranged 
on the 6th that in Arakan 25th Indian Division would relieve 5th 
Indian Division, which would then move to IV Corps area between 
the 13th March and the 14th April. 

Scoones on the 7th set in motion his administrative plans. These 
included the stocking of supply points on the lines of withdrawal to 
the plain, their contents to be used up or backloaded as circum- 
stances demanded; the movement of stocks of ammunition to Kohima 
and elsewhere on the Imphal Road for the defence of the lines of 
communication; the preparation of plans to withdraw non-com- 
batant units and surplus motor transport to Dimapur in an emer- 
gency; and the preparation of a ring of self-contained administrative 
‘boxes’ around the ‘Citadel’ (Imphal town) and the all-important 
airfields and landing grounds which were to maintain the corps as 
it fell back to the plain. These administrative boxes were to be 
garrisoned by detachments from the corps artillery, engineers, such 
infantry as could be spared, men of the R.A.F. Regiment and the 
administrative units concerned, all of whom had been trained to 
defend their installations. At first the boxes were numerous and 
dispersed as a precaution against air attack but, as the battle pro- 
gressed and it was found that infantry raiding parties were a greater 
menace than air attack, they were amalgamated and concentrated 
more closely round the airfields! There was in addition a large 
advanced base at Kanglatongbi, and a small one at Litan to supply 
the troops in the Ukhrul area, both of which had to be evacuated 
during the battle. 

On the oth, Scoones ordered 256 L. of C. Sub-Area (Colonel F. N. 
Elliott) to take over the administrative areas on the plain, put them 
into a state of defence and occupy them. He also gave orders for the 
preparation of a defended area some four miles north of Imphal into 
which corps headquarters could move in emergency. All G.R.E.F. 
units were to be withdrawn from the forward areas without delay 
and put to work on completing the roads north-west of Moreh and 
preparing defensive positions in depth on the Palel-Tamu road near 
Shenam, into which 2oth Division could withdraw if forced to do so. 

The IV Corps was at this time disposed with 17th Division on the 
Tiddim road, 20th Division in the Kabaw Valley south of Tamu, 
23rd Division in reserve in the Imphal—Ukhrul—Kuntaung area and 


1 Imphal and its satellite Kangla, Palel with its satellite Sapam, Tulihal and Wangjing. 
See Map 9g, page 374. 
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5 
b, th Tank Brigade in reserve on the Imphal plain. Three unbrigaded 
‘A Y@ lions (rst Assam Regiment, Shere Regiment (Nepalese) at 


wakee ma and Kalibahadur Regiment (Nepalese) at Imphal) pro- 


tN troops for the garrisons of the towns and detachments to 
iy d the approaches from the Chindwin in the Jessami, Kharasom 
Ukhrul areas. 

Cowan’s orders to carry out an offensive towards Kalemyo had 
not been cancelled, but he had been told that, if the enemy attacked, 
his division would be withdrawn to the Imphal plain and that he 
was to get it back without assistance from the corps reserve. He had 
therefore regrouped and formed a strong reserve: 48th Brigade 
(Brigadier R. T. Cameron) was in the Kennedy Peak—-Vangte area; 
63rd Brigade (Brigadier G. W. S. Burton) in mobile reserve between 
Kennedy Peak and Tiddim; divisional headquarters and divisional 
troops in the Tiddim area; and Tonforce (two battalions and some 
artillery) in the Tongzang area, covering the communications from 
Tiddim to the important bridge over the Manipur River at MS 126, 
an area which had been for some time harried by active and aggres- 
sive patrols from the east. 

The 2oth Division (Gracey) was disposed with rooth Brigade 
(Brigadier W. A. L. James) in the Witok—Htinzin area, 32nd Brigade 
(Brigadier D. A. L. Mackenzie) facing south-east astride the Yu 
River and 8oth Brigade (Brigadier S. Greeves) further north facing 
east astride the track to Sittaung. All three brigades were patrolling 
actively and infiltrating forward. Divisional headquarters with some 
divisional troops and a squadron of tanks were at Tamu and the 
divisional administrative area was at Moreh. Aware that he might 

have to withdraw to Shenam Pass, Gracey had issued his plan of 
withdrawal to his brigadiers and senior staff officers with the proviso 
that no move was to take place except on his personal orders. 

The 23rd Division was disposed with 1st Brigade (Brigadier R. C. 
McCay) near Kuntaung at the head of the Kabaw Valley with a 
battalion forward on the Chindwin at Tonhe simulating preparations 
for a crossing, 49th Brigade (Brigadier F. A. Esse) in the Ukhrul area 
watching the eastern approaches to the Imphal plain, and 37th 
Brigade (Brigadier H. V. Collingridge) at Kanglatongbi north of 
Imphal undergoing training with 254th Tank Brigade. 

Early on the gth, a report was received from a two-man patrol 
of 1/10th Gurkhas, which had been watching the crossings of the 
Manipur River in the Mualbem area, that a force of two thousand 
Japanese accompanied by guns and animals had crossed the river 
from east to west on the 8th. Since Barforce, Hasforce and ‘V’ 
Force covered all the tracks west of the Manipur River, early con- 

firmation of this report was expected but, when by the 11th none had 
been received, its veracity began to be doubted. Meanwhile on the 


ee 
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10th, when the position held by Tonforce in the Tongzang area was 
attacked, Cowan told Burton (63rd Brigade) to reinforce it by 1/4th 
Gurkhas. On the 12th increased enemy pressure forced him to send 
back the rest of the brigade with orders to take Tonforce under 
command. 

The same day Scoones received a delayed report, despatched on 
the 11th, from ‘V’ Force at Mualnuam that two enemy columns, 
each estimated to be 1,500 strong, were in that area moving north. 
Almost at the same time as the report was received, Japanese patrols 
appeared on the hills west of the Tiddim road near MS 108 to the 
north-west of the vital Manipur bridge. The appearance in these 
areas of the enemy, last seen on the 8th, constituted such a danger 
to 17th Division’s line of communications that Scoones immediately 
ordered the corps machine-gun battalion (gth Jats) to move at speed 
to the Manipur bridge. It arrived, less one company, early on the 
13th to find a detachment of Tonforce guarding the bridge. It was 
by now evident that the greater danger lay to the north and the 
battalion was ordered back to MS 100 where its rear company was 
in position. Finding the road blockea at MS 107, the Jats took up a 
position to help the small garrison of administrative troops defend 
the supply dump at MS 109, on which 17th Division was dependent 
and which the enemy was clearly determined to capture. Meanwhile, 
the rear company at MS 100 had been surrounded. On the evening 
of the 13th, having heard from the Jats of the situation on the Tiddim 
road, Scoones decided that he must send a brigade, supported by 
armour, to the area. 

In the Kabaw Valley enemy infantry, supported by armour, 
unsuccessfully attacked an outpost of rooth Brigade in the Witok 
area on the 11th. During the next two days further attacks in 
increased strength were made and repulsed, and it was clear that 
they were more than diversionary threats. These attacks, together 
with the rapid advance in strength around 17th Division’s right 
flank and the attacks on its left flank at Tongzang, convinced Scoones 
that the expected offensive had begun. Consequently, during the 
morning of the 13th he gave Cowan permission to withdraw to 
the Imphal plain and told Gracey to speed up the evacuation of 
G.R.E.F. and other labour units from the Kabaw Valley. During the 
afternoon he told Slim by telephone that he had taken these steps, 
and at 9.30 p.m. he confirmed this, adding that he had ordered 37th 
Brigade from 23rd Division to move down the Tiddim road to the 
assistance of 17th Division, thus reducing his immediate reserves to 
one brigade and some armour.? 

The 37th Brigade (less one battalion which was with 2oth Division 


1 One engineer and three infantry companies supported by a battery of artillery. 
2 The 1st Brigade was still in the Kabaw Valley. 
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in the Kabaw Valley and did not join the brigade until later) 
embussed at dawn on the 14th and, followed by a squadron of light 
tanks from 7th Light Cavalry, moved to MS 82 on the Tiddim road. 
This was eighteen miles short of the point where the rear company of 
the Jat machine-gun battalion was in action, but no nearer rendez- 
vous could be given since the eighteen miles forward from MS 82 
were completely waterless. 

The speed and depth of the Japanese penetration forced Scoones 
at midday on the 14th to order 49th Brigade (less one battalion) to be 
ready to move at twelve hours’ notice from the Ukhrul area to MS 82. 
One battalion (4/5th Mahrattas) was to remain behind and come 
under command of soth (P.) Brigade (Brigadier M. R. J. Hope- 
Thomson) on its arrival in the area.! At the same time he ordered Ist 
Brigade to concentrate at Kuntaung in readiness to move back to the 
Wangjing area to take over the task of watching the approaches to 
the plain from the east. 

Although given permission on the 13th to withdraw 17th Division, 
it was not until 1 p.m. on the 14th that Cowan issued orders that the 
withdrawal, led by divisional headquarters, was to begin at 5 p.m. 
that day; the rearguard, consisting of a battalion and a half of 48th 
Brigade, was to begin its withdrawal from the Kennedy Peak area at 
approximately 7 p.m. and, in the few hours before the Tiddim area 
was evacuated, all the stores which could not be backloaded were to 
be destroyed. The orders to withdraw came as a complete surprise to 
most of the division. The move, which began uneventfully, was not 
followed up and the retreating forces reached Tongzang on the 15th. 
Meanwhile enemy pressure on that area had increased and, on the 
14th and 15th, 63rd Brigade had repulsed several attacks from the 
east.2 On the afternoon of the 15th it was found that the Japanese 
had occupied the Tuitum Saddle, over which the road passed between 
MS 128 and MS 132, and were thus blocking the way to the bridge 
over the Manipur River. There were now four roadblocks on the 
division’s line of retreat to Imphal, and the detachments at MS 100, 
the important supply dump at MS 1og and the vital Manipur bridge 
were all isolated and threatened with destruction. 

It was inevitable on the 12th that the road would be cut north 
of the bridge, but the failure of 63rd Brigade to secure the Tuitum 
Saddle, which was within a mile of and overlooked Tongzang, was 
an omission which might have had serious results. An attack with 
considerable artillery support was quickly mounted by 1/r1oth 
Gurkhas (which had two companies available in the area), but 
the leading company was soon held up by small arms fire. The 


1 The soth (P.) Brigade had only two battalions. 
2 These attacks were made by the main body of the Japanese centre column (less 


I/ 214th Battalion). 
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importance of the ridge was still not appreciated and the battalion 
commander, who was about to put in his reserve company, was ordered 
to send it back to join the brigade reserve then being assembled to 
meet a Japanese attack from the east, which was making some head- 
way. 

The commander of the enemy unit holding the ridge (J/274th 
Battalion) had been ordered to attack Tongzang from the north by 
way of Tuitum. He, too, underestimated its importance. Finding 
that artillery fire from both the Manipur bridge area and Tongzang 
was inflicting casualties which he could ill afford, he decided to 
withdraw to the east.! That night 1/g3rd Gurkhas was attacked while 
assembling to assault the ridge next morning, and it was not until 
the afternoon of the 16th that two of its companies occupied the right 
shoulder of the saddle. A company of 1/1oth Gurkhas took the left 
shoulder, meeting scarcely any opposition. The way to the Manipur 
bridge was open. 

The 37th Brigade had by then reached MS 82. On the afternoon 
of the 15th, 3/5th Royal Gurkha Rifles and a troop of tanks of 7th 
Light Cavalry were sent forward to rescue the hard-pressed Jat 
machine-gun company at MS roo. Two of the three tanks, confined 
to the road by precipitous hillsides, were destroyed, but two Gurkha 
companies, moving across country, linked up with the machine 
gunners soon after dark on the 15th. This small force held out against 
constant attacks for two days before withdrawing, carrying its 
seventy wounded across country to rejoin 3/5th Royal Gurkhas near 
MS 98. The situation at MS 109 had meanwhile been rapidly 
deteriorating. On the 17th the garrison commander asked permis- 
sion to withdraw, but was ordered by IV Corps to hold on until help 
arrived. On the morning of the 18th, however, it was found that the 
administrative units had left their sector of the defences during the 
night and that the dump was in enemy hands. Without supplies and 
unable to reach its transport, the Jat machine-gun battalion had no 
option but to withdraw; carrying its guns, it moved through the 
hills and joined 37th Brigade without mishap. 

The loss of the MS 109 dump was a severe blow, not only because 
a supply drop on the 16th had failed owing to enemy interception, 
but also because the Japanese 215th Regiment, holding a ten-mile 
stretch of the Tiddim road, had now gained a plentiful source of 
supply. Thanks, however, to the rapid recapture of the Tuitum 
Saddle, 17th Division was able to continue its withdrawal. On the 
17th, 48th Brigade crossed the Manipur River and began to close 
up to the southern end of the big roadblock from MS 100 to MS 109 
which still barred its progress. 


1 Some thirty-three Japanese dead were found on the hill, most of whom must have 
been killed by shell fire on the 15th. 
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Meanwhile at Imphal the leading battalion (152nd) of 50th (P.) 
Brigade had arrived and, on the 15th, had moved out to Sheldon’s 
Corner where it began to dig in, while 4/5 Mahrattas, left behind by 
49th Brigade, was placed in reserve and moved to Kidney Camp to 
await the arrival of the rest of the parachute brigade. That very 
night patrols from 2oth Division found that the enemy was crossing 
the Chindwin on a wide front in the Thaungdut-Tonhe area, thus 
threatening the division’s left flank. When Gracey reported this to 
Scoones on the morning of the 16th he was given permission to retire 
to Shenam Pass as planned. The same day ‘V’ Force gave warning 
that strong enemy columns had crossed the Chindwin and were 
approaching Ukhrul from the east. 


While touring the Northern front on the 7th March Mountbatten 
received an eye injury and was taken to an American hospital at 
Ledo. Although he had both eyes bandaged, he was able to keep in 
touch with events and on the gth received, through his Chief of 
Staff (Pownall), Giffard’s proposals for reinforcing the Central front. 
On the roth he asked Pownall what outside reserves could be moved 
up if IV Corps were attacked. Next day he was told that 14th 
(L.R.P.) Brigade, a brigade group of 5th Division and 23rd (L.R.P.) 
Brigade were moving in that order to IV Corps area, and that Giffard 
was intending to concentrate 5th Division behind IV Corps as soon 
as possible after its relief in Arakan, but could not yet give a firm 
date for the completion of the move. The only immediately available 
reserve outside 14th Army was 25th Division, but this was already 
on its way to Arakan to relieve 5th Division. Mountbatten told 
Pownall on the 12th to examine the possibility of using rgth or 36th 
Divisions, if he thought these reserves inadequate. Pownall replied 
next day that Giffard had instructed Slim to plan for emergency 
moves, which might include either the despatch of 36th Division to 
the Central front or for relief of the remainder of 5th Division, which 
would thus be freed earlier. He did not think that roth Division, 
which was as yet neither fully trained nor equipped, could be got to 
Imphal in time to be of use. 

Mountbatten left hospital on the 14th and flew back to Delhi by 
way of Comilla, where he met Slim and Baldwin about 10 a.m. on 
the airfield. Slim outlinéd the situation and, knowing that Scoones 
had already sent part of his reserves to help 17th Division to get back 
to the plain, asked for aircraft to expedite the move of 5th Division 
from Arakan to Imphal. Mountbatten told him that he would do his 
best to provide the extra aircraft, even if it meant taking them off the 


1 See Sketch 9, page 248. 
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air ferry route. That evening, on reaching Delhi, he discussed the 
question of reinforcements for the Central front with Giffard. The 
latter had already been in touch with Auchinleck with a view to 
moving forward part of X XXIII Corps, then in India carrying out 
training for amphibious operations. He pointed out, however, that 
he was faced with two serious administrative difficulties: those of 
. getting another division to the Central front over the already over- 
crowded Assam line of communication, and of maintaining it there 
on arrival.! Mountbatten told him to accept all administrative risks 
and to lose no time in arranging for the reinforcement of 14th Army 
with Headquarters XX XIII Corps and at least one of its divisions. 

The same evening, in a message to Mountbatten and Giffard, 
Slim gave the detail of his requirements for the move of 5th Division 
as 260 Dakota sorties for each brigade, and ended the message with 
the words, ‘Press most urgently for these aircraft in view of the 
present situation’. 

On the 15th, Slim went to Imphal, where he learnt that Scoones 
had had to order 49th Brigade as well as 37th Brigade to the Tiddim 
road, thus leaving himself without an infantry reserve, since Ist 
Brigade, which was being withdrawn from the Kabaw Valley, was 
needed to guard the approaches to the Imphal plain from the east.? 
The rapid move of 5th Division to Imphal was now imperative. In 
amplification of his earlier request, Slim sent a message to Mount- 
batten in which he reviewed the situation and asked urgently for the 
use of twenty-five to thirty Dakotas (C.47) from the 18th March to 
the 2oth April. He received a reply the same evening that the aircraft 
would be placed at his disposal at once and that the Chiefs of Staff 
were being asked for immediate covering approval. Assured of the 
aircraft Slim gave orders for the air move to begin on the 1gth.® 

In a telegram to the Chiefs of Staff on the 15th, Mountbatten said 
that the first phase of the Japanese offensive, clearly aimed at the 
capture of the Imphal plain, had begun with a double encircling 
movement which threatened to cut 17th Division’s line of com- 
munication, and that there were indications that their main offen- 
sive would begin by the 2oth. The loss of the Imphal plain would 
give the Japanese two all-weather airfields and abundant supplies of 
food, would constitute a direct threat to the traffic on the air ferry 
route to China as well as to the Assam lines of communication and 
would jeopardize the whole air position m northern Burma. The 


1 The target figure for despatches along the Assam L. of C. for March was 4,368 tons a 
day. At this time the average daily shortfall was 918 tons. This meant that the British 
were getting only 76 per cent. of their requirements and the Americans 73 per cent. 
There was a 10 per cent. deficit of P.O.L., mainly due to the pipeline falling short of its 
expected capacity by 200 tons a day. 

2 See Map 14, page 452. 

2 See Appendix 25. 
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Japanese plan appeared to be similar to that adopted in Arakan, in 
that they were exploiting the ability of their troops to advance carry- 
ing all their needs for about three weeks, gambling on quickly cap- 
turing their opponent’s supply dumps. An opportunity was thus 
offered of inflicting on them a defeat similar to that in Arakan, but 
on a much larger scale. 

The success in Arakan, he continued, had been largely due to the 
fact that the troops, supplied by air, could be ordered to stand fast 
when encircled. Now, however, owing to the lack of reserves within 
striking distance of Tiddim and insufficient aircraft to bring up rein- 
forcements and supplies, 17th Division had been ordered to with- 
draw towards the Imphal plain.’ The plain had to be held since it 
was vital for the security of the ferry route and the line of communica- 
tions which nourished it. It was therefore necessary to fly the opera- 
tional portion of 5th Division from Arakan to reinforce IV Corps. 
The course of operations might also make it necessary to order 
encircled formations to stand fast, and might provide an opportunity 
for using Wingate’s two reserve brigades (14th and 23rd) behind the 
enemy lines. In both these cases the formations would have to be 
supplied by air. 

Since the operations in Arakan and Imphal were both part of the 
same Japanese plan, Mountbatten felt it was justifiable to regard the 
period of emergency, which had been accepted as existing in Feb- 
ruary, as still continuing. To meet that emergency the Chiefs of 
Staff had agreed that aircraft, which had since been returned, could 
be borrowed from the air ferry route.? He now proposed to borrow 
them again, since Troop Carrier Command was already fully com- 
mitted to supporting operations elsewhere and could undertake no 
more. He asked the Chiefs of Staff to confirm that his interpretation 
of the situation was correct and said that unless he heard to the con- 
trary thirty aircraft would be withdrawn from the air ferry route by 
the 18th for about a month. At the same time he raised with the 
Chiefs of Staff the general question of his authority to divert aircraft 
from the air ferry route to support forces engaged in its protection. 
He pointed out that at the time of the emergency in Arakan, after 
three days spent in a vain endeavour to get Stilwell’s views, he had 
referred the matter to them and had not received a reply for a week. 
In the present circumstances it was fortunate that the general 
approval already received appeared to cover an extension of the 
emergency. But operational conditions could not be gauged from 
either London or Washington and would not always permit of 


1 This statement was not entirely accurate, for the division was to withdraw to the 
plain in any case in accordance with the pre-arranged plan as soon as the Japanese 
offensive began. 

* See page 145. 
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delays such as had occurred in February. He therefore felt it was 
essential that he should be given authority to divert aircraft for short 
periods in an emergency, reporting the action he had taken to the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff. 

Two days later he received a telegram from Washington saying 
that the United States Chiefs of Staff authorized him to divert, at 
the discretion of Stratemeyer, thirty Dakotas or equivalent lift with 
crews from Air Transport Command!; these aircraft were to be 
returned at the earliest possible time. They could not agree, however, 
to the Supreme Commander having the right to divert aircraft from 
the China route without reference to them. They must remain 
responsible for the Hump tonnage, since on it depended 14th 
U.S.A.A.F., the equipment of the Chinese armies, the future opera- 
tions of their very long-range bombers and the stability of the 
Chinese Government itself. 

On the 16th, Mountbatten told Field-Marshal Dill in Washington 
and General Ismay in London that, had it not been for his enforced 
stay in hospital, he would have initiated action to fly in 5th Division 
at least four to seven days earlier. The same day he wrote Giffard a 
letter, the burden of which was that Giffard had failed to grasp the 
situation adequately during his (Mountbatten’s) period in hospital. 
He reminded Giffard that on the evening of the 5th he had asked 
what steps were being taken about reinforcements to meet the threat 
at Imphal, yet the movement of 5th Division had not even started by 
road or rail when he visited Slim on the 14th. It was not, he said, till 
he had questioned Slim closely on the dates by which reinforcements 
were required that he had realized that he would have to take the 
extremely difficult step of diverting aircraft off the Hump to ensure 
that they arrived in time. No suggestion had reached him, or his 
Chief of Staff in his absence, of how drastically the situation was 
deteriorating or indicating the need for flying in reinforcements. He 
ended by saying that he had had to act precipitately and thus 
jeopardize the goodwill of the American Chiefs of Staff. 

Giffard had in fact ordered forward all his available reserves 
between the 5th and 13th March. The 25th and 26th Divisions had 
already been allotted to 14th Army to relieve 5th and 7th Divisions. 
By the 8th, 50th (P.) Brigade, 14th and 23rd (L.R.P.) Brigades and 
5th Division had all been ordered to move to Assam,? and before the 
14th Giffard had been considering the forward move of part of 
XX XITI Corps.’ The 5th Division was fully occupied in the renewed 
offensive in Arakan and could not move until relieved, but it had 
been ordered to begin moving out of Arakan on its way to the railhead 


1 Twenty Commandos (C.46), the equivalent lift of thirty Dakotas, were diverted. 
2 See pages 187 and 192. 
2 See page 198. 
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at Dohazari on the 16th.2 Until the r2th Scoones was not certain 
that the Japanese offensive had in fact begun, and not till the 13th 
that 17th Division was endangered. It was not evident till midday on 
the 14th that all the corps’ available reserves would have to be sent 
to assist the division to escape encirclement. Neither Slim nor 
Giffard therefore had any grounds to press for an acceleration in the 
move of 5th Division until the evening of the 13th. It was the cutting 
of 17th Division’s communications which completely changed the 
situation and led to Slim’s urgent request of the 14th for aircraft. 
Without waiting for covering approval from the Chiefs of Staff, 
Mountbatten diverted them from the air ferry to China the next day, 
and the move of 5th Division began on the rgth. 

On the 18th Giffard and Slim in conference decided that 2nd 
British Division, now allotted to 11th Army Group, would be placed 
in 14th Army reserve and moved to Chittagong, that 7th Indian 
Division would follow 5th Indian Division to the Central front, and 
that, if the Imphal Road were cut or a threat to Dimapur developed, 
any brigade of 5th or 7th Division ready to move would be diverted 
there. The destination of 14th (L.R.P.) Brigade (less two battalions) 
was changed from Imphal to Hailakandi from where it could very 
easily be flown to the Imphal plain.? 


Meanwhile IV Corps’ withdrawal to the Imphal plain was con- 
tinuing. On the Tiddim road 17th Division from the south and 37th 
and 49th Brigades (the latter less one battalion) from the north were 
getting ready to break through the roadblock which 215th Regiment 
had established between MS 100 and MS 1og.? The 17th Division 
had crossed the Manipur River and, in preparation for an attack, 
was disposed on the 18th with 48th Brigade reconnoitring the enemy 
positions at Sakawng, which covered the MS 109 supply dump, while 
63rd Brigade was in reserve near the Manipur River with one 
battalion (1/roth Gurkha Rifles) as rearguard holding the Tuitum 
Saddle. On the north side of the block 3/1oth Gurkha Rifles of 37th 
Brigade attacked the MS 100 position on the 21st and made some 
progress, but the enemy countered by cutting the road behind it at 
MS 96; the battalion was immediately put on air supply and was 
ordered to hold its ground until the road had been reopened. 

In the Kabaw Valley, Yamamoto, who had been in contact with 
Allied forces at Witok since the 11th, had come to the conclusion by 
the 15th that the Allied forces opposing him were preparing to 
withdraw. He decided therefore to send the Jto Column, consisting of 


1 This date was brought forward to the 14th. 
* See pages 183-84. 
* See Map 3, page 33. 
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ITI/213th Battalion and some mountain artillery, through the hills by 
the Changbol—Laiching—-Angbreshu track to cut the Tamu—Palel 
road about Tengnoupal. He intended to attack Witok on the 18th 
with his remaining infantry (three companies only) supported by 
tanks and artillery. 

Gracey’s plan for the withdrawal of 2oth Division was to move 80th 
Brigade back to Khongkhang and Sibong at the eastern end of 
Shenam Pass, while 32nd Brigade (less one battalion temporarily 
placed under command of tooth Brigade) moved into the prepared 
defences at Moreh. The 1ooth Brigade, which was in close contact 
with the enemy in the Witok area, was to retire through 32nd and 
8oth Brigades to Tengnoupal at the top of Shenam Pass, while its 
detached battalion on the Mombi track carried out a fighting with- 
drawal to Chakpi Karong covering the southern entrance to the 
Imphal plain at Shuganu. These moves would, when completed, 
leave the division disposed in depth along the Imphal—Tamu road 
from the top of Shenam Pass to Moreh, with a battalion at Chakpi 
Karong protecting its right flank and the gap between it and 17th 
Division, while rst Brigade (23rd Division) in the hills east of Wang- 
jing covered its left flank. 

The retirement of 32nd and 8oth Brigades began on the 16th and 
went according to plan. Owing, however, to a last-minute change in 
100th Brigade, the troops holding the position astride the road at 
Witok, through which the forward battalions were to fall back, were 
withdrawn without previous warning. Since these troops included all 
the armour and artillery, the two battalions could not fall back along 
the road, now dominated by enemy armour. They therefore decided 
to move through the jungle east of the road. Meanwhile the enemy, 
having succeeded in infiltrating to a position astride the line of with- 
drawal of the rearmost battalion, ambushed the transport of both 
battalions, creating great confusion. Despite this, the two battalions 
succeeded in extricating themselves and reached their allotted posi- 
tion without further loss. On the 2oth a troop of tanks, sent south from 
Tamu to rescue a party of stragglers and wounded, met six enemy 
tanks on the road and destroyed four and captured two. At the same 
time an enemy column east of the Yu River was ambushed. These 
two setbacks slowed down the Japanese advance and it was not till 
late on the 21st that they made contact with the defences of Tamu. 
The first phase of the withdrawal had by then been completed and 
2oth Division was firmly established in depth along the road from 
Moreh to Tengnoupal. 

In the Ukhrul area, Hope-Thomson with his headquarters, 50th 
(P.) Machine-Gun Company and soth (P.) Field Squadron had 
reached Litan at 10 p.m. on the 18th. The 153rd (P.) Battalion, 
delayed by bad weather, was still on its way forward. At Litan he 
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learned that a ‘V’ Force post near Ongshim had been attacked. 
Realizing that 152nd (P.) Battalion in position near Sheldon’s 
Corner would shortly be attacked, and that there was nothing to 
prevent Japanese patrols from entering Ukhrul where forward supply 
and ordnance dumps had been established, he sent his machine-gun 
company there with orders to backload the stores and told his reserve 
battalion (4/5 Mahrattas), then at Kidney Camp, that it must be 
ready to counter-attack towards either Sheldon’s Corner or Ukhrul.} 

Next morning, 152nd (P.) Battalion, from its positions on Gammon 
Hill, Badger Hill and Point 7378 covering Sheldon’s Corner and the 
tracks to Ukhrul, saw the enemy advancing from Ongshim and with- 
in a few hours was under attack. On the 2oth, in spite of being rein- 
forced by the Mahrattas, the 152nd found it increasingly difficult to 
maintain its forward positions. Point 7378 was lost and the enemy, 
now in control of the direct route to Ukhrul, began to work round the 
left flank of the position. 

While the first shots of the action at Sheldon’s Corner were being 
exchanged, the leading sorties of 5th Division’s airlift from Arakan 
were beginning to touch down at Tulihal airfield, forty miles to the 
west, and by the 2oth the infantry of 123rd Brigade had arrived. 
Scoones sent one battalion to Kohima and placed the rest of the 
brigade under command of 23rd Division (Roberts). To hold the east 
and north-east approaches to the Imphal plain, Roberts now had his 
own Ist Brigade in the Wangjing area, 50th (P.) Brigade in the 
Ukhrul area and 123rd Brigade, less one battalion, in reserve.? 

On the 21st, Hope-Thomson with the newly-arrived 153rd (P.) 
Battalion, and 50th (P.) Machine-Gun Company recalled from 
Ukhrul, was eight miles to the south-west at MS 36. Acting on 
Roberts’ advice, he decided to occupy a position at Sangshak, cover- 
ing the junction of the Imphal—Ukhrul road and the motorable track 
from the Chindwin by way of Chassud and Sheldon’s Corner, where 
there was water and where two companies of the Kalibahadur Regi- 
ment (Nepalese) were already in position. As the enemy had already 
occupied Ukhrul, thus outflanking his forward battalions at Shel- 
don’s Corner, he ordered them to fall back that night on Kidney 
Camp while he himself with 153rd (P.) Battalion, less its support 
company, and 15th Mountain Battery moved to Sangshak. At the 
same time he sent a small garrison with his brigade transport to Litan 
with orders to hold it at all costs.8 

About noon on the 22nd, Hope-Thomson ordered his two forward 
battalions, which had withdrawn during the night to Kidney Camp, 


1 See Sketch 9, page 248. 

* Two brigades of 23rd Division (37th and 49th) were in the Tiddim road area. 

* The garrison consisted of 50th (P.) Field Squadron, the support company of 153rd 
(P.) Battalion, and a platoon of 50th (P.) Machine-Gun Company. 
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to move at once to join him at Sangshak. At 2.30 p.m., as the leading 
troops of 152nd (P.) Battalion reached Sangshak from the east, an 
enemy column was seen advancing on it from the north down the 
road from Ukhrul. Further west, but unknown to Hope-Thomson, 
enemy patrols had already begun probing the defences at Litan, and 
Roberts had ordered 1293rd Brigade to send a battalion (2/1st Pun- 
jab) there. 


As it was now evident that heavy fighting on the Central front was 
imminent, Giffard and Slim, with a small operations staff, flew to 
Imphal on the 2oth March to confer with Scoones. There they 
learned that the critical phase in the operation to extricate 17th 
Division from encirclement was about to begin in the MS 109 area 
on the Tiddim road, that 2oth Division was withdrawing on Moreh 
closely followed by the enemy, and that 5oth (P.) Brigade was under 
increasingly heavy pressure in the Ukhrul area. They also learned 
that Japanese columns had crossed the frontier north-east of Ukhrul 
and were advancing towards Kohima, thereby threatening the Im- 
phal Road and IV Corps’ communications with Dimapur, and that 
to the south-west enemy patrols might be making their way through 
the hills towards Silchar. 

It was obviously advisable to have a corps headquarters available 
to take command at short notice of any forces that it might be neces- 
sary to concentrate to reopen the communications to IV Corps, 
should they be cut. Stopford (XX XIII Corps) was therefore ordered 
to move with his tactical headquarters to 14th Army Headquarters at 
Comilla. At the same time Kohima and the line of communications 
forward of it were placed under the command of IV Corps so that 
efforts to prevent the Imphal Road from being cut could be properly 
co-ordinated. To protect the vital advanced base at Dimapur, Ist 
Burma Regiment, then on its way to Fort Hertz,! was ordered to take 
up positions to cover the base and orders were issued that the next 
brigade of 5th Division to be flown from Arakan was to go to Dima- 
pur to act as a mobile striking force. To cover the Silchar area the 
Mahindra Dal Regiment (Nepalese) was ordered to move there from 
north-east Assam, where it had for some time been employed on 
protecting the line of communication.? The minimum number of 
technical and administrative troops was to remain on the Imphal 
plain and the rest, together with all unarmed military personnel, 
were to be evacuated as quickly as possible. These measures it was 
believed would enable IV Corps to hold up the Japanese while a 
counter-stroke was prepared. 


1 See page 226. 
2 See Map 14, page 452. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE CHINDITS IN BURMA 
(March 1944) 


See Maps 3, 4 and 14 and Sketches 7, 8 and 11 


HILE the Japanese offensive on IV Corps front was 

\ developing, the Chindits had begun to operate on the 
enemy lines of communication well within Burma. On 

the oth March, Calvert (77th Brigade) set off from ‘Broadway’ to cut 
the road and railway north of Indaw. He left 3/gth Gurkha Rifles to 
establish the ‘Broadway’ stronghold and gave 1st King’s (Nos. 81 
and 82 Columns) the task of acting as a stronghold ‘floater’ defence 
battalion and of stopping all traffic on the Irrawaddy at Shwegu. 
He ordered two battalions to establish a block on the main road and 
railway between Nansiang and Mawlu, and divided the remaining 
battalion into its two columns for the protection of his exposed flanks. 

On the 12th Dahforce set off from ‘Broadway’ on its march towards 
Nahpaw, where Herring hoped to make contact with an officer of 
Special Operations Executive (S.O.E.) who was already working 
with Kachin and Chinese guerillas in that area, and crossed the 
Irrawaddy unopposed on the 18th. The two battalions of 111th 
Brigade also began their march on the 12th to join Lentaigne in the 
Nankan area; the King’s Own crossed the railway between Indaw 
and Naba on the 2oth and the Cameronians, moving round the 
north of Indaw, crossed the Banmauk road on the 22nd. 

Some Bofors light anti-aircraft guns were flown into ‘Broadway’ 
on the 12th, after which six Spitfires with a portable radar set were 
based on the airstrip. The following day some thirty enemy fighters 
attacked it. The Spitfires intercepted and, although heavily out- 
numbered, broke up the raid, destroying a number of enemy aircraft 
for the loss of one Spitfire on the ground. On the 17th the Japanese 
again attacked; this time, owing to insufficient warning, the Spitfires 
were taken by surprise.? Only two were able to take off in time and 
one of these was shot down; the remainder were destroyed on the 
ground. Thereafter the air defence of ‘Broadway’ was based on 
fighter patrols flown from squadrons based on the Imphal plain. 


* See Map 3, page 33. 
? The portable radar set had insufficient range to give adequate warning of the approach 
of enemy aircraft. 
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Spasmodic enemy attacks continued until about the 21st, but failed 
to prevent the routine fly-in of supplies by transport aircraft at night, 
though stores were damaged and some Allied light aircraft were 
destroyed on the ground. 

On the 15th Calvert, sending one column to attack Nansiang, 
used the remainder of the main body to establish a block on the rail- 
way just north of Henu.! On the 18th, before the block had been 
firmly established, a small enemy force attacked from the south.? The 
attack was driven off after savage hand-to-hand fighting and several 
bayonet charges, and the whole area secured. That night tools, 
barbed wire and ammunition were dropped and Wingate visited the 
block, which had been called ‘White City’ since the trees in and 
around it were draped with the remains of white parachutes. After 
three days of patrol activity, during which J/I/114th Battalion from 
18th Division was identified, the Japanese attacked from the north on 
the evening of the 21st. They succeeded during the night in occupy- 
ing a small portion of the perimeter, but were evicted at dawn. 
Another attack during the morning failed to drive them away from 
the vicinity of the block, and it was not till they were heavily bombed 
at 5 p.m. on the 22nd that they withdrew to Mawlu, leaving sixty 
dead and four wounded behind them.’ Wingate’s first object had been 
achieved: the enemy’s main line of communications to Myitkyina 
had been cut. 

Meanwhile ‘Chowringhee’ had been abandoned early on the roth 
March. Morrisforce then set off to cross the Shweli River on its long 
march to meet Dahforce north-east of Bhamo, and 111th Brigade 
Headquarters with 3/4th Gurkha Rifles (Nos. 30 and 40 Columns) 
moved to a point on the Irrawady some two miles south of Inywa. A 
few hours after the columns had moved off, the airstrip was heavily 
bombed; there was, however, nothing on it but damaged and 
abandoned gliders. Presumably under the impression that it was still 
in use, the Japanese continued to attack it for the next two days. 
These attacks on ‘Broadway’ and ‘Chowringhee’ were made by units 
of 5th Air Division with some sixty fighters and thirty bombers—the 
total effective strength of the Japanese air force in Burma at that 
time. With the opening of the enemy offensive against the Imphal 
front 5th Air Division’s primary task became, from the 15th March, 
the close support of 15th Army, and air attacks against the Chindits 
became of secondary importance. | 

In order to assist the Gurkhas to cross the river, four gliders con- 
taining collapsible boats and other equipment were landed on sand 


1 See Sketch 11, page 285. 

2? The attack was made by the composite Nagahasht Unit. 

3 Lieutenant G. A. Cairns, The Somerset Light Infantry, attached 77th Brigade, gained 
a posthumous V.C. during the actions to establish the ‘White City’ block. 
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banks on the eastern side of the Irrawaddy during the night of the 
11th/r2th. Two of the gliders were later snatched off. The crossing, 
begun on the 12th under cover of fighter aircraft and the bombing 
of Katha and Tigyaing, was considerably delayed by the failure of 
some outboard motors and the stubbornness of the mules, and by 
noon it was evident that it could not be completed that day. Since no 
air cover could be provided on the 13th and it was believed that a 
force was moving south from Katha, Lentaigne sent No. 40 Column 
of 3/4th Gurkhas back to join Morrisforce east of the Shweli River, 
and with his headquarters and the rest of the Gurkhas (No. 30 Column) 
crossed the Irrawaddy and moved to the Meza River at Aikma, 
where an airstrip for light planes was to be built and casualties 
evacuated. 

Lentaigne had hoped that 2nd King’s Own would join him near 
Aikma on the 18th and had planned that it and No. 30 Column 
should cross the Meza River on a wide front and move on Bongyaung 
and Nankan, while 1st Cameronians blocked the Nankan—Padeingon 
road. But on the 2oth, when he heard that the King’s Own had been 
delayed, he moved with No. 30 Column towards Nankan, and on the 
26th blew up a railway bridge four miles south-west of the village. 
Meanwhile a small detachment commanded by Major R. S. Blain 
(Bladet), which had been landed by gliders at Aikma on the night 
of the roth/zoth, had carried out demolitions on the Wuntho- 
Tawma road. On the 3oth March, it blew up a bridge on the railway 
six miles north of Kyaikthin. 

While these events were taking place 16th Brigade had been toiling 
southwards towards Its operational area. On the roth March, when 
nearing Haungpa, Fergusson detached two columns to move east- 
wards and attack Lonkin from the south.? On the 12th, by which time 
the fly-in of 77th and 111th Brigades had been virtually completed, 
Fergusson’s orders were altered. He was told to make directly for, 
and capture, Indaw with its two airfields and its important supply 
dumps, establishing a stronghold to be known as ‘Aberdeen’ on the 
way. The following day Fergusson reached Sezin and carried out an 
air reconnaissance to find a suitable spot for his stronghold. He selec- 
ted an area, which the enemy could approach in any strength only 
from the south, near Taungle, to the west of Manhton at the junction 
of the Kalat Chaung and the Meza River.? On the 18th Wingate sent 
him a message saying that, as 77th Brigade was heavily engaged in 
the Mawlu area, he was to go to its rescue and establish his strong- 
hold en route. Accordingly, Fergusson ordered the main body of his 
brigade to concentrate at Manhton and sent orders to the two 
columns, which had occupied Lonkin on the 17th, to move on the 





? See Map 4, page 53. 
2 See Sketch 7, page 209. 
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2oth across the hills to Nami, whether or not the Chinese relieving 
troops had arrived. Next day, however, Wingate found that the 
situation of 77th Brigade was not as serious as he had thought, and 
told Fergusson to continue his southward march towards Indaw. 

On the afternoon of the 2oth, after visiting ‘White City’, Wingate 
met Fergusson at Taungle and moved the site for the ‘Aberdeen’ 
stronghold some two miles nearer to Manhton. He told Fergusson 
that he proposed to use it as a base for 14th and 111th Brigades, as 
well as for 16th Brigade, and that he intended to fly in 14th Brigade 
as soon as the airstrip was ready. Fergusson then asked Wingate 
whether his brigade, which was widely spread out and extremely 
weary, could be given time to concentrate and have a short rest 
after its arduous march before it was committed to an attack on 
Indaw, which might by that time be well defended. Although the 
brigade had reached its operational area much later than planned, 
Wingate was apparently confident that the Japanese could still be 
surprised. He refused Fergusson’s request and ordered him to attack 
Indaw on the night of the 24th/25th with the six columns which he 
could concentrate by that date, and told him that he could count on 
the support of the leading columns of 14th Brigade on their arrival at 
‘Aberdeen’. He arranged that the gliders carrying constructional 
equipment should be landed there on the 22nd so that 14th Brigade’s 
fly-in could begin on the night of the 23rd/24th. 

Although Wingate had told Fergusson that the leading columns of 
the brigade would, on arrival, support his attack on Indaw, he had 
other plans for it. He had in fact prepared an appreciation which led 
him to the conclusion that it should be used to disrupt the lines of 
communication of 15th Army. In the appreciation he drew attention 
to the weakness of the Japanese lines of communication, which for 
15th and 31st Divistons ran across the Zibyu Taungdan from Wuntho 
and Indaw by way of Pinlebu and Pinbon, and for 33rd Division 
through Pyingaing. The Indaw communications had already been 
cut and L.R.P. forces could easily cut those passing through Wuntho 
and Pinlebu. With these lines of communication severed 15th Army 
would, he thought, be compelled to withdraw. He proposed therefore 
that 14th Brigade should be flown into Burma without delay and 
directed to the Pinlebu area to complete the disruption of the com- 
munications to 15th and 31st Divisions. Two to four columns could 
then be spared to move south to cut 33rd Diviston’s communications at 
Pyingaing. He concluded his appreciation by saying, ‘In my con- 
sidered judgment this offers a complete answer to the Japanese 
penetration against IV Corps, and the only one which offers a 
reasonable chance of success. It is a choice between a major disaster 
and a major success.’ 


1 See Map 3, page 33, and page 177. 
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On the 21st Wingate flew to Comilla to ask Slim to place 14th 
(L.R.P.) Brigade at his disposal. He had with him a copy of his 
appreciation and undoubtedly used it as an atde-mémoire, but he 
neither gave Slim a copy nor, as far as can be ascertained, anyone 
else at Headquarters 14th Army. Satisfied that IV Corps, reinforced 
by 5th Division which was already on its way to Assam, would be able 
to deal with the Japanese offensive, Slim agreed to place 14th Brigade 
at Wingate’s disposal for use in Burma in accordance with the original 
plan,! but he was not prepared at this stage to agree to it being used 
to disrupt 15th Army’s communications, for its employment in that 
way involved a change of policy which required Stilwell’s agree- 
ment.? 

Wingate, not satisfied with the rate at which 14th Brigade could 
be flown into ‘Aberdeen’ with the thirty-three Dakotas at his dis- 
posal, demanded that additional aircraft should be made available. 
When told by Slim that 14th Army was desperately short of aircraft 
for the main operations about Imphal and that no more could be 
provided for his operations, he said that he proposed to send a tele- 
gram to the Prime Minister on the grounds that his operations were 
being thwarted by the shortage of transport aircraft. Slim told him 
to do as he thought fit. That evening Wingate sent a telegram to 


1 The original plan of the 4th February was that 14th Brigade was to be held in reserve 
to relieve a forward brigade or for exploitation. See page 174. 

? The use of Special Force to disrupt the communications of 15th Army was discussed at 
the Jorhat Conference on the grd April. See pages 247-48. 
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Mountbatten for onward transmission without showing its contents 
to Slim. This was sent to London next day and read: 


‘Japanese have made mistake which can be made [to] prove fatal 
to them. But we are short of Dakotas. We want four more 
squadrons and your full backing . . . Success of L.R.P. operations 
means no more Hump and the complete destruction of four 
Japanese divisions. Get Special Force four transport squadrons 
now and you have all Burma north of twenty-fourth parallel 
plus a decisive Japanese defeat .. . General Slim gives me his full 
backing’.} 


but Mountbatten had added: 


“While we all agree that we cannot have too many transport air- 
craft in this theatre particularly at this juncture neither Peirse, 
Giffard nor I know exactly why Wingate requires these extra 
squadrons... Giffard . . . tells me that he discussed the whole 
question with Slim and that their views are as follows: 

“The expulsion of Japanese forces now West of the Chindwin in 
the very difficult country of the Chin and Naga Hills will be slow. 
It will take all our efforts between now and the monsoon to ensure 
their expulsion and they do not hold out any immediate hopes of 
conquering Burma North of the twenty-fourth parallel until the 
Japanese advance on to the Imphal Plain has been defeated. 
Since the only means of speeding up these operations is the use of 
transport aircraft for supply they support the request for addi- 
tional Dakotas in principle’.” 


Although Slim had been pressing for additional aircraft for some 
months, he could neither support Wingate’s request for 100 aircraft 
for the sole use of Special Force, nor was he able on the 21st to state 
precisely the number of additional squadrons required by 14th Army. 
Before flying with Giffard to confer with Scoones on the 2oth,? he had 
told his planning staff to ascertain what extra transport aircraft 
would be required if the Imphal Road were cut. When, on the 21st, 
Wingate objected to the rate at which it was proposed to fly in 14th 
Brigade, Slim asked his planners to see whether the airlift of 5th 
Division to Imphal and 14th Brigade to ‘Aberdeen’ could be altered 
in order to speed up the fly-in of the latter. On the 22nd the planning 
staff advised Slim that no alteration of the existing plans for the 
fly-in of the formations was possible and that, in the event of the 
Imphal Road being cut, an additional 100 transport aircraft (four 
squadrons) would be required. 

The same day Slim wrote to Giffard saying that it had long been 
his belief that the two essential arms for success in war in the Far 


1 Slim has stated that he did not give Wingate his full backing, and before he left on 
the morning of the 22nd took Wingate to task for using his name in vain. 
2 See page 204. 
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East were well trained tough infantry and air transport. The steady 
advance of Stilwell’s forces, the success in Arakan and the promising 
situation of Special Force behind the enemy lines were all instances 
of the successful use of air transport. In the existing difficult opera- 
tional situation in Assam, the main hope of a decisive success lay in 
the rapid move of reinforcing divisions by air. If, by using air trans- 
ported reinforcements, the Japanese forces which had been com- 
mitted across the Chindwin could be smashed west of the river, 
there would be an opportunity for exploitation which might easily 
lead to a major victory. An adequate pool of air transport was there- 
fore essential, but the existing resources of Troop Carrier Command 
were only barely sufficient to sustain the present operations. The 
time had therefore arrived when he was forced to urge the provision 
of an increased allotment of squadrons to Troop Carrier Command. 
The minimum requirements were, he estimated, four R.A.F. trans- 
port squadrons (100 operational aircraft). On the 23rd, he followed 
up this letter with a telegram in which he again urged the provision 
of four R.A.F. transport squadrons. He regarded these, he said, as a 
necessity for a major success and an insurance against the possibility 
of a reverse demanding air maintenance on a large scale. Giffard 
immediately passed Slim’s request for additional aircraft, with his 
full backing, to the Supreme Commander. 

Mountbatten told the Chiefs of Staff on the 25th that Japanese 
forces were now apparently moving on Kohima and Dimapur and 
that both the Imphal Road and the Dimapur—Ledo railway might 
be cut.! It was thus possible that communications with IV Corps, 
Stilwell’s formations on the Ledo Road and the Hump airfields 
would be severed. The Japanese were, however, operating well 
ahead of any reliable lines of communication and so it might be 
possible to turn a successful defence into a decisive victory. To 
achieve this, he had to be in a position to fly 7th Division quickly 
from Arakan, to fly in and maintain two additional L.R.P. brigades 
and to supply large forces which might be cut off from their base. 
The transport aircraft at the disposal of 14th Army (the equivalent of 
130 Dakotas) were already operating as intensively as possible and 
could not be driven harder without entailing heavy wastage in air- 
craft and crews. To meet his requirements he had to have an addi- 
tional 100 Dakotas. The retention of the twenty Commandos (the 
equivalent of thirty Dakotas) beyond the month for which they had 
been allotted to him would meet part of this total, but the balance of 
seventy Dakotas would have to be found from elsewhere. 

The Chiefs of Staff agreed with Mountbatten’s views on the threat 
facing the Allies and the need for these additional aircraft, but could 
do little themselves to help; they therefore asked the American Chiefs 


1 See Map 14, page 452. 
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of Staff to extend the period of loan of the twenty Commandos and 
to authorize a diversion of seventy Dakotas from the air ferry route. 
The Americans agreed to the retention of the Commandos until the 
middle of May, but would not agree to any further diversion of air- 
craft from the air route to China, and suggested that Mountbatten’s 
requirements could best be met by the temporary transfer of aircraft 
from the Middle East. It was eventually agreed that one American 
group of sixty-four and one R.A.F. squadron of twenty-five Dakotas 
should be sent from the Middle East to S.E.A.C., the former to 
remain for about one month and the latter until the monsoon began 
during May. Mountbatten was therefore allotted eighty-nine Dakotas 
instead of the seventy for which he had asked. As the R.A.F. were 
able to send only fifteen instead of twenty-five aircraft, the number 
which reached India early in April was seventy-nine, and they 
immediately began to operate in support of 14th Army.! 

After his interview with Slim, Wingate flew back to his head- 
quarters at Sylhet on the 22nd March and ordered 14th Brigade 
(Brigadier T. Brodie) to begin its fly-in to ‘Aberdeen’ on the night of 
the 23rd/24th. The following day he issued Brodie with written 
orders in which he said that 14th Brigade was to move south to Alezu 
and interrupt the enemy’s communications between Wuntho and 
the Chindwin. He did not, however, tell Fergusson, who was expect- 
ing 14th Brigade to come to his assistance, of the change of plan. 
When he gave 14th Brigade its orders, Wingate either once again 
misinterpreted Slim’s wishes, or deliberately decided to carry 
through his own plan for cutting the communications of 15th Army. 
The same day that Wingate issued his orders to 14th Brigade, Slim 
gave orders that the fly-in of 5th Division would proceed as pre- 
viously decided and that 14th Brigade would be used as originally 
planned. 

On the 24th Wingate flew to ‘Broadway’ and then paid a visit 
to Calvert at ‘White City’ and to ‘Aberdeen’, where he saw the 
leading column of 14th Brigade which had arrived during the night. 
In the early afternoon he returned to ‘Broadway’ and flew to Imphal 
to discuss with Baldwin the problem of air supply for 14th Brigade 
after it had reached Burma. Later that evening he left Imphal to 
return to his headquarters, but during the flight the American B.25 
bomber in which he was flying crashed in the mountains west of 
Imphal. As soon as it was confirmed that all on board the aircraft had 
been killed, Slim appointed Lentaigne, who had greater experience 
of active operations and of the command of troops in the field than 
any other of Wingate’s brigadiers, to command Special Force. 

When Lentaigne was told on the 27th that he was to succeed Win- 
gate, he had just concentrated five columns of 111th Brigade north 


1 See Chapter XXII. 
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of Nankan in readiness to carry out its allotted task of interrupting 
the Japanese communications between Wuntho and Indaw. Tulloch 
(Chief of Staff of Special Force) told him that orders had been 
issued that Special Force was to cut the communications of 15th 
and 31st Divisions and that Wingate had directed 14th Brigade on 
Alezu to cut the Wuntho—Pinlebu road. Tulloch suggested that 111th 
Brigade might co-operate with it by cutting the enemy communica- 
tions passing through Pinbon, which he believed had been Wingate’s 
intention. Lentaigne agreed, placed Major J. H. Masters (his 
brigade major) in command of the five columns and ordered him to 
rendezvous early in April near Taungmaw and cut the track between 
Pinbon and Pinlebu. He then flew to Sylhet to take over control at 
Headquarters Special Force. 

The leading battalion of 14th Brigade (2nd Black Watch) had 
meanwhile arrived at ‘Aberdeen’ between the 23rd and 27th. Its 
arrival had been delayed since it was found that the airstrip at 
‘Aberdeen’ could not be used on moonless nights and the fly-in 
could, for security reasons, take place only for short periods in the 
half light at dusk and dawn.! The leading column (No. 73) left 
‘Aberdeen’ on its way to Alezu on the 26th and by the goth had 
reached Legyin.? The second column (No. 42) followed on the 2gth. 

Since its establishment early in March the stronghold at ‘Broad- 
way —77th Brigade’s base—had not been molested, except by air 
attack, but on the 27th it was attacked by the Japanese in strength. 
They succeeded in reaching a position which enabled them to prevent 
Dakotas using the airstrip and it was three days before they were 
forced to withdraw. Meanwhile, at ‘White City’, Calvert had decided 
to take the offensive, and on the 27th three columns (Nos. 36, 50 and 
63) drove the enemy out of Mawlu, which proved to be an enemy 
administrative headquarters and a source of much useful information. 
By the end of the month 77th Brigade was in control of a corridor 
some thirty miles long astride the railway from Kadu in the north to 
Pinwe in the south and had blown up many bridges on both the road 
and railway; two anti-tank guns had been flown in to ‘White City’, 
its defences had been greatly strengthened and an intelligence 
system had been established in the surrounding country. 

Dahforce had meanwhile crossed the Bhamo—Myitkyina road five 
miles south of Nalong on the a2ist, and four days later reached 
Nahpaw. Food, clothing, arms, ammunition and equipment with 
which to arm a proportion of the guerillas collected by $.O.E. had 
been dropped on the 22nd at Simapa. The Japanese, who had seen 

1 Finding that twenty of the thirty-three Dakotas allotted to Special Force for the fly-in 
of 14th Brigade were not being used, Slim on the 25th ordered that they should be used 
temporarily for supply-dropping as required by 14th Army. 


* No. 73 Column moving to Legyin crossed the path of No. 30 Column of 111th Brigade 
moving north-west to Taungmaw. 
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the supply-dropping aircraft, sent a patrol to the village on the 23rd. 
This was driven off by Chinese guerillas, but a strong enemy column 
returned on the 25th, occupied the village and then advanced on 
Nahpaw, which it attacked on the night of the 26th/27th. Herring 
had therefore to postpone his task of raising and arming a force of 
guerillas and interrupting communications between Bhamo and 
Myitkyina, and had to go into hiding in the hills until Morrisforce 
arrived. 

Morrisforce, moving east from ‘Chowringhee’ towards the Kachin 
Hills, crossed the Shweli River just south of Asugyi on the 15th 
March and, after carrying out demolitions on the Bhamo-Si-u road 
near Sikaw, reached Bum Ghatawng at the end of the month where 
it destroyed bridges and culverts on the Bhamo—Namhkam road. 
There Morris received orders to move as rapidly as possible to 
Nahpaw to assist Dahforce. No. 40 Column, endeavouring to catch 
up with Morrisforce, was at this time still some five miles south- 
east of Sikaw. 

As time was of importance, Wingate had ordered 16th Brigade to 
take the shortest route to Indaw. Fergusson’s plan was that two 
battalions (2nd Leicesters and 45th Reconnaissance Regiment) were 
to attack from the north while one column of 2nd Queen’s attacked 
from the south and the other blocked the Banmauk-—Indaw road. He 
began his advance on the 22nd, unaware that Wingate had changed 
the orders of 14th Brigade and that in consequence it would not be 
coming to his assistance. When nearing Auktaw, he learnt from local 
inhabitants that, except in the valleys of the Nami and Ledan 
Chaungs, the area north of Indaw Lake was waterless,! that a British 
column which had recently moved west through Alegyun had told 
them that it was about to attack Indaw,? and that the Japanese 
garrison was some 2,000 strong and disposed in defences to the north 
of the town. At the same time an unexpected brush with the enemy 
at Auktaw destroyed any possible chance of obtaining surprise. The 
only covered approach lay down the Kyagaung Range but, as on 
this route water could not be found before reaching the lake, Fer- 
gusson considered he could not send both battalions along it. He 
therefore ordered 45th Reconnaissance Regiment to seize the 
northern end of the lake, while 2nd Leicesters moved in single file 
along the crest of the Kyagaung Range and occupied Inwa. They 
would then together attack the Indaw east airfield. 

The Japanese had been warned by their intelligence to expect an 
attack from the north and had deployed J//29th Battalion to hold 


1 See Sketch 8, see page 215. 

7On their way from ‘Broadway’ to rendezvous with 111th Brigade at Nankan, the 
Cameronians had given the local inhabitants this false information in the hope of mis- 
leading the enemy as to their movements. 
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Thetkegyin at the northern end of the lake, and had placed small 
detachments near Auktaw and on the crossings of the Indaw Chaung. 
As they arrived from the south, J//51st Battalion and 1r4rst Inde- 
pendent Battalion were disposed to cover the airfields and the town and 
to provide a reserve. 

The Leicesters reached Inwa on the 26th without meeting with 
opposition, but the reconnaissance battalion ran straight into the 
enemy position at Thetkegyin and suffered heavy casualties. Unable 
to force its way to the lake, it moved west towards the Meza River to 
find water. Finding the enemy holding Inbin and Seiktha, it dis- 
persed, but, owing to the loss of its wireless set, was unable to inform 
Fergusson. The leading column of the Queen’s had meanwhile been 
ambushed on the Sedan Chaung south of Indaw on the 23rd, had 
suffered heavy casualties and had lost most of its mules with the 
mortars and ammunition reserves. 

Realizing that the Leicesters at Inwa were unable to exploit their 
success until they were reinforced, and out of touch with the recon- 
naissance battalion, Fergusson tried to make contact with ‘Aberdeen’ 
in order to bring forward the leading columns of 14th Brigade. He 
was unable to get any reply and, when his rear headquarters in 
Assam told him that Japanese forces were advancing on the strong- 
hold, it was apparent that no help would reach him from ‘Aberdeen’. 
He decided therefore to break contact and withdraw his brigade to 
reorganize in the safety of the hills. On the 29th he ordered the 
Leicesters to withdraw northwards under cover of bombing attacks 
on Indaw, and the rear column of the Queen’s, which had ambushed 
an enemy convoy on the 28th, to move on the goth to Auktaw. 

No sooner had the withdrawal begun than he regained wireless 
touch with ‘Aberdeen’, to learn that the stronghold had not been 
attacked, that 6th Nigeria Regiment and the leading battalion of 
14th Brigade had arrived and that the remainder of the brigade and 
12th Nigeria Regiment were due to arrive during the following 
week. He also learnt for the first time that 14th Brigade had been 
ordered to move south towards Alezu and not, as he had been led to 
believe, to support his attack on Indaw. Knowing that his stronghold 
was secure he ordered all his columns to concentrate there by the 
end of the month. 

The failure of 16th Brigade at Indaw and the move of 111th 
Brigade north-west to the Pinlebu and Pinbon area meant that 77th 
Brigade at ‘White City’, already under heavy pressure, was open to 
attack by Japanese forces moving up from the south and in danger of 
being overwhelmed. Lentaigne therefore on the 3oth rescinded 
Wingate’s order to 14th Brigade to move south to cut 15th Army’s 
communications and ordered it to take over 111th Brigade’s original 
role of preventing the Japanese from moving reinforcements to the 
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Indaw area. Brodie was to leave one battalion to block the Ban- 
mauk-—Indaw road while the rest of the brigade attacked the road 
and rail communications in the Meza railway station—Bongyaung 
area. The southward movement of 2nd Black Watch was therefore 
stopped at Legyin until the rest of 14th Brigade had arrived at 
‘Aberdeen’ and new orders could be issued. On the 31st March 
Lentaigne flew to Comilla to see Slim. 


With the sudden death of Wingate, which came as a shock to the 
British and caused jubilation among the Japanese, an arresting and 
controversial figure disappeared from the Far Eastern stage. Since 
L.R.P. operations continued till August 1944 it is not appropriate at 
this point to offer any firm conclusion on whether Wingate’s theories 
of long-range penetration were sound and whether the contribution 
made by Special Force in the 1944 campaign was commensurate with 
the resources it absorbed. It does, however, seem convenient here to 
assess his qualities as a commander and a leader, and to review the 
impact he had on the war in the Far East. 

The task given to Wingate for the 1944 campaign was to assist 
the advance on the Northern front and to create a favourable oppor- 
tunity for an advance by the Chinese Yunnan armies and for exploi- 
tation by IV Corps. Of these tasks he was told that the most impor- 
tant was to give assistance to N.C.A.C.! When planning his operation 
it is evident, however, that, in addition to cutting the enemy’s com- 
munications to the Northern front, Wingate gradually came to 
have two other objects in mind—one, the capture of the Indaw air- 
fields, and the other, the interruption of the communications of 15th 
Army, when the Japanese, as he expected, launched their offensive 
against IV Corps. He therefore defined his object as the domination 
of the Indaw area, the control of which, he considered, would enable 
all these objects to be attained. 

Wingate’s plan of the 16th January was to land 111th Brigade 
south of Indaw to interrupt the road and railway in the Wuntho 
area, in order to prevent the enemy from rapidly bringing up 
reserves to counter the intrusion of Special Force, and at the same 
time to interfere with 15th Army’s communications.2 The 77th 
Brigade was to land east of Indaw and establish a block on the 
railway to its north, while 16th Brigade, marching in from the Ledo 
Road, was to gain control of the area north-west of Indaw to prevent 

2 It was known that the Japanese 18th Division was fully occupied at the head of the 
Mogaung valley by Stilwell’s numerically superior forces and in providing the garrison 
for Myitkyina, and that 56th Division was holding a front of several hundred miles along 
the Salween. Wingate thought that 15th Army was about to launch an offensive across the 


Chindwin. From this he could have deduced that the enemy could reinforce the Indaw 
area in strength only from the south. 
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reinforcements coming in from the west, and then occupy the town. 
The success of the plan depended on 111th Brigade carrying out its 
task quickly and efficiently; it was therefore to be flown in before 
77th Brigade. 

The new plan, as it eventually emerged on the 28th February, 
differed from that of the 16th January in that 111th Brigade was to 
land at ‘Broadway’ and ‘Piccadilly’ (which were far from its opera- 
tional area) after, instead of before, 77th Brigade.! This decision made 
it inevitable that, although 77th Brigade could establish its block by 
about mid-March, 111th Brigade could not possibly concentrate 
south of Indaw till much later in the month.? Moreover, before the 
operation began, it was already clear that 16th Brigade, delayed and 
exhausted by its arduous march and reduced to three battalions by 
having to send a detachment to Lonkin, would not be ready to play 
its part till the latter part of the month. Thus, as it stood on the 
morning of the 5th March, the plan gave the Japanese time, if they 
reacted quickly, to reinforce the Indaw area before Special Force 
could either develop its full strength or interfere with the move of 
reinforcements from the south. The fact that ‘Piccadilly’ could not 
be used, and that 111th Brigade, entrusted with the most urgent 
task, had to be split up and a third of it faced with a major river 
crossing before it could concentrate in its operational area resulted 
in still further delay. 

Although on the 12th March 16th Brigade was some ten days 
behind schedule, Wingate gave Fergusson a specific order to attack 
Indaw. On the 2oth, by which time he knew that 111th Brigade had 
been seriously delayed and was unlikely to be able to cut the enemy’s 
communications to Indaw from the south before the end of the 
month, he confirmed the order. He was clearly aware that, even if 
the Japanese reaction had been slow, they had had enough time to 
reinforce the threatened Indaw area, since he refused Fergusson’s 
request for time to concentrate and rest his weary brigade before 
committing it to an attack. He was prepared, however, to take a 
considerable risk in the hope of taking the town by surprise, and 
gave Fergusson to understand that the leading troops of 14th 
Brigade, which was not at the time at his disposal, would be available 
to support him when they arrived at ‘Aberdeen’. Having succeeded 
next day in obtaining Slim’s permission to fly 14th Brigade into 
Burma, he ordered it to move south to Alezu contrary to Slim’s 
wishes and failed to tell Fergusson that he had changed his plan—a 


very serious omission. 


1 See page 175. 

? The 77th Brigade had to move some thirty-five miles from ‘Broadway’ to reach its 
objective. The 111th Brigade, which would be landed three days after 77th Brigade, had 
double that distance to move to its operational area. 
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The attack on Indaw was in any circumstances contrary to the 
precept, which he himself had laid down, that L.R.P. troops must 
never be committed to attack prepared positions. The 16th Brigade, 
understrength, exhausted by its long march, with no possibility of 
obtaining surprise and unsupported as a result of Wingate’s change 
of plan, could not possibly have succeeded. It is clear that Wingate’s 
obsession regarding Indaw led him to commit 16th Brigade to a task 
beyond its powers which could end only in failure.? 

The move of 14th Brigade to the south, ordered by Wingate, and 
the subsequent diversion of 111th Brigade from the original task of 
cutting the Japanese communications south of Indaw, suggested by 
Tulloch in the belief that this was Wingate’s intention, meant that 
there was nothing to prevent the Japanese from reinforcing Indaw, 
where 16th Brigade was in difficulties, and from concentrating a 
large force against 77th Brigade at ‘White City’. 


That Wingate was able to play such a prominent part in the war in 
the Far East was largely due to Wavell, under whose command he 
had served when conducting operations in Abyssinia. Wavell saw the 
possible value of similar operations by small mobile forces within 
Burma and considered that Wingate’s ideas were worth pursuing. 
He raised the first L.R.P. brigade and decided that the value of such 
a formation justified the raising of a second L.R.P. brigade. He 
also allowed Wingate to try out his theories by making an incursion 
into Burma at a time when the operation could have little strateg- 
ical value.® 

Wingate’s subsequent rise to prominence owes as much to the 
boldness of his theories as to the moment at which he propounded 
them. In a theatre of war where there had been little but retreat, 
disaster and frustration, Wingate offered a plan which meant action 
and attack. Whether his theories were sound or unsound, he appeared 
as a ‘doer’ at a time when something desperately needed to be done. 
The imaginative nature of his proposals and his claim to be able to 
kill once and for all the myth of Japanese invincibility appealed to 
the Prime Minister, who leaned towards the unorthodox in war. 
The timing of Wingate’s proposals was opportune for they reached 
the Prime Minister at a moment when, as a result of the frustrations 
of 1943 and the failure of the first Arakan campaign, the prestige of 
British arms in the Far East was, in the view of the Americans, at its 
lowest. The Prime Minister grasped at the chance offered him, 
claimed Wingate as a genius, took him, a junior and comparatively 


1 The idea of capturing Indaw was stated in his appreciation of the 16th January and 
is inherent in his orders of the 28th February. Sce pages 171-72 and 174-75. 
*See Volume II, Chapters XIV and XVIII. 
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unknown officer, to America and, with the agreement of the Chiefs 
of Staff, finally allowed him to propound his theories to the Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff at Quadrant. Wingate’s complete confidence in 
his ability to develop his theories to success, his unusual plan and his 
enthusiasm also captured the imagination of the American Chiefs of 
Staff. His proposals were then accepted by the Chiefs of Staff and 
relayed to the Commander-in-Chief in India as the foundation on 
which the plans for the 1944 campaign were to be built. 

High moral character, courage, self-confidence, forcefulness and 
determination, calmness in crisis and audacity are as much the mark 
of a great commander as an understanding of strategy, tactics and 
administration. Wingate had some but not all of these characteristics. 
He was clearly convinced of the righteousness of his cause and the 
soundness of his theories. He was, moreover, able to inspire others 
and kindle in them a sense of mission. Slim, in summing up the part 
played in Wingate’s leadership by his Messianic and crusading zeal, 
has written: 


“To see Wingate urging action on some hesitant commander was 
to realize how a mediaeval baron felt when Peter the Hermit got 
after him to go crusading. Lots of barons found Peter the Hermit 
an uncomfortable fellow but they went crusading all the same.’ 


Forcefulness and determination can, however, be carried too far. 
Wingate’s belief that in his theories and plans and in them alone lay 
the chance of victory and his consuming fire of earnestness were such 
that, in a theatre where resources were limited, he relentlessly set 
about acquiring anything which he thought would further his own 
plans and made no effort to enlist the support of those whose help 
he would inevitably need. Instead of co-operating wholeheartedly 
with the army and air force commanders for the common good, he 
missed few opportunities of belittling them and questioning the value 
of orthodox forces. He appeared to revel in opposition and difficulties, 
and seems at times to have gone out of his way to create barriers in 
order to have another obstacle to overcome. The Supreme Com- 
mander, who gave Wingate his unstinted support throughout, was 
once constrained to draw Wingate’s attention to his ‘amazing 
success’ in earning the dislike of people who were only too ready to be 
on his side. 

Wingate had a flair for the flamboyant in military command and 
knew how to dramatize the operations he was about to undertake. He 
disguised the conventional language of war by using such terms as 
‘stronghold’ to denote a firm base or pivot of manoeuvre, issued 
orders of the day which spoke of columns being inserted in the enemy’s 
guts and sent messages which compared the feat of a battalion in 


1 See page 5 and Volume II, Chapters XXIV and XXVI. 
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crossing the Chindwin to that of Hannibal crossing the Alps. All this 
delighted the young men he selected to command his brigades and 
columns and turned the beastliness of war into an exciting adventure. 
By these methods, by the use of biblical quotations in his orders and 
by an appeal to the religious instincts which, though often latent, 
are present within most men, he created in Special Force a very high 
morale. 

With the full backing of the Prime Minister and the Chicfs of 
Staff Wingate was able to overcome all difficulties. In a compara- 
tively short space of time he raised and trained what can only be 
described as a private army with which to put his long-range pene- 
tration theories into practice. It must not be forgotten, however, 
that Special Force was formed only at considerable cost to the Army 
in India. An exceptionally fine British division was broken up: men in 
it not considered suitable were replaced by hand-picked men from 
other formations and the same procedure was applied to all units 
selected for operations with Special Force. As a result a very large 
number of units were robbcd of their best officers and men. 

The way in which his ideas on the use of long-range penetration 
forces grew in Wingate’s fertile imagination would form an interest- 
ing psychological study. From his early conception of lightly armed 
troops penetrating behind the enemy lines and attacking com- 
munications as part of a larger operation by conventional forces, the 
operations of Special Force clearly became in his mind the one and 
only means by which northern Burma could be dominated. Subse- 
quently, much increased in numbers, the force would become the 
spearhead of a victorious advance through southern Burma, Siam, 
and Indo-China to win the war against Japan. In February 1944, 
Wingate was already concerned lest the Combined Chiefs of Staff's 
global strategy should interfere with his own fast developing plans 
of reconquest, and even implied to the Supreme Commander that 
operation “Thursday’ should go on only if the existing world 
strategy were changed. 

It was inevitable that his continually developing ideas on the 
employment of long-range penetration forces should influence the 
planning and control of the operations he conducted to the point 
that his plans and his handling of his forces became unsound. In the 
first campaign his desire to prove his theories to the utmost by 
crossing the major river obstacle offered by the Irrawaddy led him 
to make an inflexible plan. This, after a period of indecision, caused 
him to commit his whole force across the river into a trap from which 
it was fortunate to escape.? In the second campaign he saw the 
capture of Indaw, with its airfields, and its retention throughout the 

1 See page 176. 

?See Volume II, Chapter XVIII. 

W.A.J. 111.—16 
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monsoon as the first step towards his future grand plans, and this led 
him into errors in both the planning and conduct of the early stages 
of the operation. 

He was so obsessed by his theories that he entirely forgot that vic- 
tory in Burma could be achieved only by the defeat of the enemy’s 
main forces. His columns were neither equipped nor trained to do 
this. Although he served the Allied cause well by putting an almost 
forgotten army in the headlines and boosting morale, the very 
qualities which enabled him to win the support of the Prime Minister 
and the Chiefs of Staff and to create his private army in face of great 
difficulties reduced his value as a leader and a commander in the 
field. He was unwilling to co-operate with anyone not directly under 
his command and maintained an extraordinary degree of secrecy and 
furtiveness in his planning and in the conduct of operations. He 
carried this to such an extent that one of his brigade commanders 
observed that he often seemed to forget the difference between what 
he had planned and communicated to his staffand what he had merely 
thought of but not divulged. 

No one can deny that Wingate understood the art of guerilla war- 
fare, but he had no conception of the type of opposition he would 
meet if he became involved in a deliberate battle with well-trained 
Japanese regular army formations. The more his conception of the 
use of Special Force developed, the more was he driven into using 
his formations as conventional forces—a role for which they were not 
equipped—and the more widely he departed from the rules he had 
laid down for the employment of long-range penetration forces. He — 
thus found himself facing problems which, by lack of experience, he 
was not equipped to solve. Always more determined on a course of 
action when he was opposed, he often rejected advice from those 
more experienced than himself, and so committed errors of judgment 
in tactical and technical matters as well as in planning. In the field 
it is evident that he tended to react too easily to the enemy’s move- 
ments and at times laid himself open to the charge of order, counter- 
order, disorder. 

Wingate had many original and sound ideas. He had the fana- 
ticism and drive to persuade others that they should be carried out, 
but he had neither the knowledge, stability nor balance to make a 
great commander. He never proved himself to be the man of genius 
whom the Prime Minister wished to appoint as the Army Com- 
mander in charge of operations against the Japanese.! He did, 
however, make a valuable contribution to the development of the 
technique of air supply, particularly that of dropping supplies at 
short notice to columns operating in dense jungle in close proximity 
to the enemy. His 1943 operations were also a demonstration of the 


1See Volume II, page 298. 
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practicability of maintaining troops in jungle country without a land 
line of communication. 

What effect Wingate’s sudden death had on the fortunes of opera- 
tion ‘Thursday’ can never be determined. Just as timing played so 
great a part in his rise to prominence, so the moment of his death 
may perhaps have been equally propitious for him. He was killed at 
the height of his career and was not called upon to face the inevitable 
fact that his dreams and ambitions could never have been realized. 
Whether he would have accepted such a changed situation with good 
grace, or whether the qualities which helped to bring him into 
prominence would have produced his sudden eclipse, can never be 
known. Like Lawrence of Arabia, he is likely to remain a contro- 
versial figure. 
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CHAPTER XV 


OPERATIONS ON THE 
NORTHERN FRONT: 
SIGNIFICANT EVENTS IN CHINA 
(February — April 1944) 


See Maps 4 and 11 


Stilwell on the goth January. In these he had confirmed the plan 

already agreed upon—the advance of the Chinese-American 
troops on the general axis Shingbwiyang-Kamaing—Mogaung— 
Myitkyina, outlined the réle given to IV and XV Corps and informed 
Stilwell of the general plan for the employment of Special Force in 
support of his advance.! 

By the 1st February Stilwell had secured the crossings of the 
Tanai River at Taihpa Ga.? During the month he was reinforced by 
Merrill’s Marauders and 1st Chinese Provisional Tank Unit, and 
by the 21st was in a position to resume his advance.® His object was 
now to encircle and destroy the Japanese 55th and 56th Infantry 
Regiments defending Maingkwan. To that end he ordered Merrill’s 
Marauders to make a wide outflanking movement to the east and 
cut in on the enemy line of communication at Walawbum. The 22nd 
Chinese Division (less one regiment), supported by the armoured 
unit, was to make a frontal attack on Maingkwan while its third 
regiment moved eastwards from Taro to meet the Marauders in the 
Walawbum area. The 38th Chinese Division (less one regiment) was 
to follow up behind 22nd Chinese Division in reserve, while its third 
regiment moved on Maingkwan round the Japanese left flank. 

The movement began on the 22nd February and by the 4th March 
the Marauders had succeeded in cutting the Japanese line of com- 
munication near Walawbum, where they tapped the main telephone 
line to Mogaung and gained valuable information on enemy 


Ss: M had issued his first instructions for the Northern front to 


» See Map 4, page 53. 

* See page 130. 

* Merrill’s Marauders had been training with Wingate’s L.R.P. brigades in central 
India (see page 38). They reached Ledo on the gth February and had concentrated for- 
ward by the 2ist. The 1st Chinese Provisional Tank Unit was equipped with American 
tanks manned by Chinese. It was commanded by an American other and stiffened with 
a platoon of American-manned tanks. 
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movements. The outflanking Chinese formations, however, moved too 
leisurely with the result that the Japanese were able to concentrate 
against the Marauders, drive them off the road after hard fighting 
in the Walawbum area on the 5th, and, avoiding encirclement, with- 
draw southwards, though not without difficulty. By the 7th March 
the whole of the Maingkwan—Walawbum area was cleared and the 
control of the Hukawng Valley secured. The Ledo Road could now 
be carried forward to Maingkwan to join the existing fair-weather 
road from Myitkyina through Mogaung to the Hukawng Valley, 
which had been improved by the Japanese. The first phase of Stil- 
well’s advance to Myitkyina had, however, taken much longer than 
expected and only two months remained before the beginning of the 
monsoon. 

Slim had meanwhile visited Stilwell on the 3rd March to dis- 
cuss with him the plans for his further advance after the Hukawng 
Valley had been cleared, and to give him details of Special Force’s 
operations to cut the enemy communications between central Burma 
and 18th Division and thus speed progress towards Mogaung and 
Myitkyina.! They agreed that the Kachin Levies, assisted by British 
forces from Fort Hertz, should try to take Sumprabum in order to 
help the advance on the Northern front. To give the Levies the 
necessary backing, Slim asked 11th Army Group to fly a battalion of 
the Burma Regiment to Fort Hertz as soon as possible.? At this 
meeting Stilwell disclosed that he planned to make a sudden dash 
for Myitkyina at an appropriate moment, and descend on it from the 
north-west with a column which had crossed the Kumon Range by 
way of Naura Hyket Pass. He said that he had so far told no one else 
of this plan and asked Slim to keep it secret since any leakage would 
jeopardize it. 

No sooner had Stilwell succeeded in clearing the Hukawng Valley 
and begun to consider how to open the way into the Mogaung 
valley than he received a message from Chiang Kai-shek calculated 
to slow down his advance: 

*, . . 2. You are requested to report the operational plans of 
New 1st Army in advance. 

3. In view of the operations of British forces and the prepara- 
tions of our forces, the New rst Army should not advance until 
there are advances in Arakan by the British forces. Before any 
advances are made by the friend [szc] forces, our army should 
stop at the present positions, so that we will not be attacked 
individually. 

4. Please send a reply on the above mentioned two points’. 


1 See Chapter XII. 

2 The 1st Battalion Burma Regiment was earmarked for the task but the Japanese 
offensive caused it to be retained at Dimapur, and another battalion of the regiment was 
sent later. 
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Already well behind his schedule and with little time before the 
monsoon, Stilwell decided to make no reply, but to discuss the 
matter with the Generalissimo when next he visited Chungking.} 

Meanwhile he proposed to continue his offensive. To gain an entry 
into the Mogaung valley he had first to cross the Jambu Bum ridge 
and seize the Shaduzup area, to which 55th and 56th Japanese 
Regiments had withdrawn after their defeat at Walawbum. He there- 
fore ordered 22nd Chinese Division, supported by 1st Chinese Pro- 
visional Tank Unit, to attack the ridge frontally astride the Maing- 
kwan—Kamaing road. Two outflanking columns were meanwhile to 
work round the Japanese right flank and establish roadblocks near 
Shaduzup and Inkangahtawng respectively, well to the rear of the 
main enemy position on the ridge. One column, consisting of a 
battalion of Marauders and 113th Regiment of 38th Chinese Division, 
was to move some fifty miles along tracks east of the main road to 
Nprawa before turning south-west to Shaduzup. The other, con- 
sisting of two Marauder battalions and a Chinese regiment, was to 
move east to Pabum and up the valley of the Tanai River to the 
watershed in the Nhpum Ga-—Auche area, a distance of some eighty 
miles, before striking west for the road at Inkangahtawng. The out- 
flanking columns were to begin their move on the 12th March and 
were expected to reach their objectives on the road between the 24th 
and 26th, by which time it was hoped that the Jambu Bum ridge 
would have been captured by the frontal assault. 

The 22nd Division attacked on the 14th March with two regi- 
ments, keeping one in reserve, and by the 17th, after some sharp 
fighting, had reached the top of the ridge. There it found that the 
road south of the crest was mined and blocked with fallen trees and 
that the Japanese were holding a strong river line position half way 
between the ridge and Shaduzup. The road was cleared by the 1gth, 
but repeated infantry attacks supported by armour failed to dislodge 
the enemy. Many tanks were lost, and on the 26th the reserve regi- 
ment had to be brought forward. 

The Marauders’ 1st Battalion, moving by the shorter route, had 
meanwhile reached Nprawa on the 2oth followed by 113th Chinese 
Regiment. There, finding that all the tracks leading to the road 
between Jambu Bum and Shaduzup were blocked or ambushed, the 
battalion turned south-west with the intention of blocking the road 
near Warazup. On the 28th it surprised the Japanese occupying two 
camps on the road and, having put them to flight, established a 
roadblock. This was heavily counter-attacked the same afternoon 
but, with 22nd Division resuming its attacks from the north with a 
fresh regiment, the enemy withdrew on the 29th March. Shaduzup 
was occupied and 22nd Division made contact with 113th Regiment, 


1 Romanus and Sunderland, pages 176-77. 
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which by that time had taken over the roadblock from the Marauders. 
Entry into the Mogaung valley had been secured. 

When the Marauders’ 2nd and grd Battalions forming the second 
outflanking column moved off on the 12th March, they were not 
followed up by a Chinese regiment as planned. On the 18th, Stilwell 
ordered the column to halt and block the approaches to the Tanai 
River valley from the south in the vicinity of Janpan. On the 22nd, 
however, he told Merrill that the column was to move at full speed 
to its original objective. Merrill ordered 2nd Battalion and a combat 
team from the grd to establish the block at Inkangahtawng, while 
the remainder of 3rd Battalion moved to Auche to protect the left 
flank. The 2nd Battalion reached the Mogaung River on the 24th. 
Although it was known that 1st Battalion had not yet established its 
block further north, the column crossed the river and attempted to 
seize the village, but the Japanese counter-attacked and by evening 
it was forced to withdraw across the river. During the action a map 
was captured from which it appeared that the Japanese had sent a 
force of some two battalions from Kamaing along the Tanai River 
valley to outflank the Allied forces advancing southwards along the 
road.! In the circumstances Merrill ordered 2nd Battalion to fall 
back on 3rd Battalion at Auche as quickly as possible. By forced 
marches it reached the village on the 27th, where 3rd Battalion was 
already in contact with the enemy. 

Merrill ordered both battalions to withdraw north on the 28th: 
grd Battalion to protect the airstrip at Hsamshingyang, and 2nd 
Battalion to establish and hold a defensive perimeter astride the track 
at Nhpum Ga five miles to the south. On the afternoon of the 28th, 
almost before 2nd Battalion was in position at Nhpum Ga, the 
Japanese attacked it. By the following night they had succeeded in 
cutting its communications with 3rd Battalion, and on the 31st began 
a series of attempts to overwhelm the defenders. Meanwhile on the 
29th March, Lieut.-Colonel C. N. Hunter, having replaced Merrill 
(who was ul) in command of the Marauders, had ordered rst Bat- 
talion to move to Hsamshingyang and had sent 3rd Battalion two 
75 mm. howitzers by air. Since 1st Battalion could not arrive before 
the 7th April, 3rd Battalion, together with a few Kachin Levies, was 
then left with the task of relieving the besieged 2nd Battalion at 
Nhpum Ga, which by this time was short of water. By the 4th it 
reached a point only 1,000 yards north of the village but was unable 
to make further progress. By the 8th, after an exhausting march, rst 
Battalion had arrived and was ready to join the battle and an all-out 
attack was planned for the gth April. 


1 This force consisted of a battalion of rr4gth Regiment (800 strong) from Myitkyina, 
organized as two columns each with four infantry guns, under command of Colonel 
F. Maruyama. Its primary task was to protect the right flank of 18th Division. 
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That night, however, Maruyama’s force, the sole reserve available 
to 18th Division, withdrew and returned to Myitkyina. The action at 
Nhpum Ga was over. The 2nd Battalion had suffered some 360 
casualties and by the goth all three Marauder battalions were worn 
out. Although Stilwell wrote in his diary, ‘GALAHAD 1s 0.k.! Hard 
fight at Nhpum. Cleaned out Japs and hooked up. No worry there’,? 
the fact was that Merrill’s Marauders, on whom he relied to carry out 
his plan to capture Myitkyina, had been constantly in action for 
seven weeks and were almost completely exhausted. 


On the 6th March, before the operations to gain an entry into the 
Mogaung valley had begun, Mountbatten visited Stilwell’s N.C.A.C. 
Headquarters near Taihpa Ga. Stilwell asked Mountbatten to urge 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff to persuade the Generalissimo to allow 
the Yunnan armies to take the offensive, since he felt that an imme- 
diate advance would contain the Japanese 56th Division and might 
divert enemy troops which would otherwise be used to oppose his 
advance or that of the Chindits, or to support the expected enemy 
offensive against IV Corps.‘ He said that, when his advance reached 
the Mogaung—Myitkyina area, he would require an additional Chi- 
nese division and a second American L.R.P. formation.5 

Next day Mountbatten received the eye injury which kept him in 
hospital till the 14th March. This and the press of events on the 
Central front prevented him from doing anything about Stilwell’s 
requests till the 17th. He then asked the Chiefs of Staff if the Prime 
Minister and the President would urge the Generalissimo to allow 
the Yunnan armies to take the offensive and to provide another 
division for the Northern front. He also asked whether the American 
Chiefs of Staff would consider supplying a second L.R.P. group. 

Two days later the President sent the Generalissimo a strongly- 
worded request that he should launch an offensive across the Salween 
to co-operate with Stilwell’s successful advance towards Mogaung 
and Myitkyina. The President’s telegram crossed one from the 
Generalissimo saying that there had recently been significant deve- 
lopments which might affect the prosecution of the war in the Far 
East. These included indications that the Japanese would shortly 


1 Galahad was the code name for the Marauders. 

2? Romanus and Sunderland, page 191. 

2 This visit was made at Stilwell’s invitation. He had been told by Washington that he 
was to take action to put his relationship with Mountbatten, spoiled by his sending his 
own mission to Washington, on a better footing. See Chapter XI. 

4In addition to asking the Supreme Commander to approach the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff, Stilwell made a similar request through C.B.I. Theatre Headquarters direct to 
General Marshall in Washington. 

’ Romanus and Sunderland, pages 177-78. 


* See page 197. 
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launch a large-scale offensive in the Loyang area on the Hankow- 
Peking railway, and that the Chinese communists in north Shans1 
might revolt against the Chungking Government.} 

As soon as his offensive to open the way into the Mogaung valley 
had been launched, Stilwell felt himself free to visit Chungking to 
press the Generalissimo to allot additional Chinese formations to the 
Northern front so that the success already gained could be exploited 
and Myitkyina captured. The Generalissimo not only placed 14th 
and 50th Chinese Divisions from the Yunnan armies at Stilwell’s dis- 
posal but agreed to their being flown to Assam as soon as the necessary 
arrangements could be made.’ 

The Generalissimo told the President on the 27th March that ‘as 
long as our line of defences has not been adequately strengthened it 
is impossible for our main forces to undertake an offence from Yun- 
nan’.’ He fell back on the old argument that not until the Allies began 
large-scale amphibious operations on the Burma coast could he 
launch a vigorous offensive in Burma. He made it clear, however, 
that he was aware of the struggle which was developing on the Assam 
frontier and that his decision to send two divisions to reinforce the 
Northern front was his contribution towards the defeat of the Japan- 
ese in Burma. 

Despite this refusal, the President made a further attempt on the 
grd April to persuade the Generalissimo to launch his Yunnan 
armies across the Salween by pointing out that the Japanese offensive 
was a threat to the line of communication on which the transport of 
supplies to China depended. The danger was being faced and heavy 
fighting was in progress from the Arakan coast to the Hukawng 
Valley but, as the Salween front remained quiescent, the Japanese 
had been able to withdraw troops from there to meet Stilwell’s thrust 
into the Mogaung valley and the threat of the L.R.P. operations in 
north Burma. If the enemy offensive succeeded, he said, the Japanese 
would then be able to deal in turn with the Northern and Yunnan 
fronts at their leisure. He therefore again urged the Generalissimo to 
take the offensive with the Yunnan armies. An advance now would 
succeed, since the Chinese troops were provided with American 
equipment and were faced with only a shell of a Japanese division. 
With the situation as it had now developed and with seven Japanese 
divisions fully engaged in north and west Burma, the Yunnan armies 
should not be held back on the grounds that an amphibious operation 


1 See Map 11, page 394. 

2 The troops of 50th Chinese Division with their personal equipment had all been flown 
into the Maingkwan area by the 15th April. Those of 14th Division were flown into air- 
fields in north-eastern Assam about the same date. Neither division was therefore in any 
way fit for battle and the training of the troops was of a much lower standard than that 
of the three Chinese divisions (22nd, 3oth and 38th) trained at Ramgarh. 

3 Romanus and Sunderland, page 308. 
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against the south Burma coast was a necessary precursor to their 
advance. 

A few days later Chennault (14th U.S.A.A.F.) confirmed the indi- 
cations given earlier by the Generalissimo and reported that he 
believed the Japanese were about to launch two offensives in China, 
one to take Changsha and the other against the Hankow—Peking 
railway in Honan. He pointed out the weakness of the Chinese armies 
and said that, as he was engaged in building up supplies for opera- 
tion ‘Matterhorn’, he was not in a position to meet a determined 
Japanese air attack and at the same time give proper air support to 
the Chinese armies if they were attacked. Unless 14th U.S.A.A.F. 
could be reinforced and supplies of aviation stores and petrol greatly 
increased in the near future, he would be forced to inform the 
Generalissimo that, if the Japanese took the offensive, no effective air 
cover for his armies could be provided. Since aircraft had had to be 
diverted from Air Transport Command to meet the situation in 
Assam, Stilwell was unable to do anything to increase the flow of 
supplies to Chennault and told him that he would ‘simply have to 
cut down on activity to the point where you can be sure of reasonable 
reserves for an emergency’.! 

While the President’s message of the 3rd April was under discus- 
sion by the National Military Council in Chungking, a copy of a 
message from General Marshall to the C.B.I. Theatre was handed to 
the Chinese staff. This message told Stilwell that, unless the Yunnan 
armies took the offensive, he was to end all lend-lease despatches to 
them and divert the airlift so saved to supplies for 14th U.S.A.A.F., 
cancel the National Aviation Corporation’s contract to fly lend- 
lease supplies to China, and return the corporation’s lend-lease air- 
craft to Air Transport Command. The threat to cut off supplies suc- 
ceeded in doing what all requests based on strategic grounds had 
failed to do, and on the 14th April Gencral Ho Ying-chin (Chinese 
Minister of War and Chief of Staff) placed his ‘Chop’ on an order 
giving formal approval for the Yunnan armies to cross the Salween.? 

Meanwhile preparations for operation ‘Matterhorn’ had been 
continuing. Chennault had proposed that the four airfields needed 
for B.2g bombers in China should be built in the Kweilin area which 
was Closer to Japan than the area selected north-west of Chungking. 
Stilwell had, however, pointed out that to place the airfields so far 
east would be an invitation to the Japanese to take the offensive, to 
meet which he would require another fifty American-trained and 
equipped Chinese divisions. The American Chiefs of Staff accepted 
Stilwell’s views and ordered four airfields to be constructed in the 


1 Romanus and Sunderland, page 312 
2 The Chinese offensive began on the roth May. See Chapter XXVIII. 
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Chengtu area, together with four fighter airfields in the immediate 
neighbourhood and three others on an arc further north-east. All 
these were completed and ready for use by the end of April. On the 
roth April, the American Chiefs of Staff, no doubt influenced by the 
speedy progress of the Pacific offensive, decided to send only one of 
the two wings of B.2g bombers to India and retain the other in 
reserve in the United States for deployment in the Marianas as soon 
as that group of islands had been seized. By the goth April, 58th 
Wing began to arrive in India and by the end of May was fully 
deployed and ready for action at the Kharagpur base near Calcutta. 


The warnings given by the Generalissimo and Chennault that the 
Japanese were about to take the offensive in China proved correct. 
By the end of 1943 Imperial General Headquarters had decided to under- 
take an offensive in China with the objects of crushing the will of the 
Chinese people to resist, opening up an overland supply route to 
Southern Army by way of Indo-China,! and occupying the new Allied 
airfields in south-east China in order to protect shipping using the 
Formosa Strait and Japan itself from attacks by long-range American 
aircraft.2 On the 24th January 1944, Jmpertal General Headquarters had 
ordered China Expeditionary Force (General S. Hata) to seize the south- 
ern portion of the Peking—Hankow railway in Honan,’ the railways 
running south from Hankow to Canton and Liuchow and the Allied 
airfields in south-east China. They allotted Hata a number of re- 
inforcements from Manchuria, including 27th Division, some artillery, 
engineer and transport units and three air regiments, all of which 
had to be returned to Manchuria by the beginning of 1945.‘ 

Hata decided to divide the operation (‘Ichi-Go’) into two phases: 
the first, to capture Loyang and secure the use of the whole of the 
Peking—Hankow railway, which meant the clearance of Honan pro- 
vince between the Yellow and Yangtze Rivers; and the second, to 
capture in succession Changsha, Hengyang, Kweilin and Liuchow 
and, finally, Nanning, and the railway from Leiyang to Canton. The 
12th Army was to undertake the first phase, which was to begin in the 
latter half of April, assisted by 1st Army which was to stage a diversion 


1 See page gg. 

*See Map 11, page 394. These airficlds were Hengyang, Lingling, Kweilin, Liuchow, 
Suichwan and Nanhsiung. Of these, Kweilin and Liuchow were capable of operating 
long-range bombers (B.29s). 

3 The control of the Peking—Hankow railway had become essential since the activities 
of 14th U.S.A.A.F. against shipping along the Yangtze River had made the river unreliable 
as a line of communication. 

“In April 1944 China Expeditionary Force consisted of twenty-four divisions, one 
armoured division, eleven independent mixed brigades, fourteen newly-formed inde- 
pendent infantry brigades, and one cavalry brigade, supported by one air army. Its 
approximate strength was 800,000 men and some 200 aircraft. 
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west of Loyang.! The Japanese crossed the Yellow River on the 17th 
and two days later began moving south along the railway. Their 
offensive thus began only three days after the Chinese had at last 
agreed to launch the Yunnan armies across the Salween. By the gth 
May the Peking—Hankow railway had been opened and by the aist 
Loyang had been captured, thus securing the western flank.? Hata 
thereupon ordered 17th Army to undertake the first part of the second 
phase of operation ‘Ichi-Go’ and begin its advance on the 27th May 
towards Changsha and Hengyang and the Allied airfields in south- 
east China.’ 


1 The 12th Army consisted of one armoured division (rd), three divisions (37th, 62nd and 
110th), two independent brigades and one cavalry brigade. The rst Army consisted of two 
independent brigades and two unbrigaded battalions drawn from 26th Division. One 
independent brigade from 11th Army at Hankow co-operated by an advance northwards. 

2 This operation cost the Japanese some 3,000 casualties. 

3 The 11th Army consisted of eight infantry divisions (grd, 13th, 27th, 34th, goth, 58th, 
68th and 116th), two independent infantry brigades and one independent infantry 
regiment. It was supported by 5th Air Army. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


THE BATTLES OF IMPHAL 
AND KOHIMA 


The Opening Phases 
(March — April 1944) 


See Maps 3, 4, 9 and 14 and Sketch 13 


converging on Imphal and Kohima ona 180-mile arc, stretch- 

ing from Layshi in the north through Ukhrul and Tamu to 
Tuitum on the Tiddim road.! The most immediate threat, however, 
was from the Japanese columns approaching Sangshak, only thirty- 
six miles north-east of Imphal.2 That day Scoones asked for gth 
Brigade Group of 5th Indian Division, which Slim had ordered to be 
flown to Dimapur in accordance with the decisions reached on the 
2oth, to be diverted to Imphal.’ One battalion (2nd West Yorkshire) 
had already reached Dimapur, but brigade headquarters and the 
rest of the group were landed at Imphal and Palel between the 23rd 
and 26th.4 The West Yorkshires went straight to Kohima, but on the 
28th, as soon as 161st Brigade (flown to Dimapur to replace oth 
Brigade) began to arrive, the battalion moved by road to Imphal to 
rejoin its own brigade; it was the last unit to use the Imphal Road 
before it was cut. 

The move by air of 5th Indian Division with its guns, jeeps, and 
mules from Arakan to the Central front, a distance of some 260 
miles, was made between the 19th and 29th March. The whole 
operation was carried out by Dakotas of 194 (Transport) Squadron 
R.A.F. and twenty U.S. Commando aircraft in 760 sorties without a 
single mishap: no mean feat considering that the troops of the divi- 
sion had never before been moved by air, heavy rain had put Tulihal 
airfield out of action, enemy bombers with fighter escort were 
operating at intervals over the Imphal area, and the Palel airfield 
was within thirty miles of enemy forces in the Kabaw Valley. 

On the 22nd, Scoones sent an operation instruction to Colonel 


(): the 22nd March IV Corps was in contact with enemy forces 


1 See Maps 3 and 4, pages 33 and 53. 
2 See pages 203-204. 

2 See page 204. 

“See Appendix 25. 
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H. U. Richards, who had just been appointed commander of the 
Kohima garrison. He said that two Japanese columns, each about a 
battalion strong, had crossed the frontier at midday on the 2!Ist on 
the tracks leading from the Chindwin to Jessami and Kharasom and 
that a third column was at Layshi. It was his intention to keep the 
road open between Imphal and Kohima with 5th Division, less 
161st Brigade, which was being flown to Dimapur to keep the 
Dimapur—Kohima road open. All troops in the Kohima area, includ- 
ing 1st Assam Regiment then holding the outposts at Jessami and 
Kharasom, were to come under Richards’ command. His task was to 
hold Kohima and prevent the enemy from using the tracks through 
the area. 


At 2.30 p.m. on the 22nd, just as 152nd (P.) Battalion arrived at 
Sangshak from the east along the track from Sheldon’s Corner, an 
enemy column was seen approaching along the road from Ukhrul.} 
The Sangshak position was a continuous perimeter, about 600 yards 
long and 300 yards at its widest, shaped like an hourglass.? For its 
defence Hope-Thomson had three and a half battalions, a mortar 
and a mountain artillery battery and a detachment of engineers.’ 
The key to the position was the north-west corner which was held by 
152nd (P.) Battalion. The large number of pack mules with the 
brigade caused congestion within the perimeter and gave rise to a 
serious administrative problem during the action, since the two main 
water points were outside the perimeter and so could not always be 
used and it was impossible to dispose of the bodies of the mules killed. 

The Japanese column approaching Sangshak was the leading 
battalion of the left column of 3zs¢ Division which, under the com- 
mand of Major-General Miyazaki, had been directed on Kohima by 
way of Mao.* On reaching Ukhrul on the 21st, Miyazaki heard that 
a British force was east of Sangshak astride the track which, until the 
Imphal—Tamu road could be cleared, constituted the only good line 
of communication tc the Chindwin. Considering that it would be 
dangcrous to continue his advance, leaving a strong British force 
astride his communications, he decided, despite the fact that it was in 
an area allotted to 15th Division, to turn south and destroy it. At 4 
p.m. J1/58th Battalion unsuccessfully attacked a covering position 
north-west of the perimeter. A second attack in greater strength after 
dark broke through and it was not till about dawn on the 23rd that 


1 See Map 9g, page 374, and page 204. 

2 See Sketch 13, page 346. 

3 The 152nd and 153rd (P.) Battalions, 4/5th Mahrattas, half the Kalibahadur 
Regiment (Nepalese), 15th Mountain and 583rd Mortar Batteries, a detachment of 4th 
Field Company and a field ambulance. 

4 See Map 4, page 53, and Appendix 20. 
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36. The Imphal Road near Nichuguard. 
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38. The Tiddim road north 
of the Manipur River bridge. 


39. The Tiddim road blocked by 
a landslide probably caused by 
bombing. 
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40. Kohima, looking east-north-east. 
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41. Kohima, looking south-west. 


10. G.P.T. (General Purposes Trans- 
port) Ridge. 

11. Norfolk Ridge. 

12. Rifle Range. 

13. Iwo Tree Hill. 

14. Jotsoma Track. 

15. Pulebadze Peak (7532 ft). 

16. South end of Pulebadze Ridge. 
17. Top end of the Aradura Spur. 
18. Japvo Peak (g8qo ft). 
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42. Kohima, Garrison Hill after the battle. 





43. Kohima, looking north-east from F.S.D. 
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the Japanese were ejected. There was a lull till the afternoon of the 
24th, for Miyazaki waited until his column was concentrated and his 
artillery had arrived. Then, having ordered //58th Battalion to ad- 
vance on Mao, he renewed his attack at Sangshak.? 

Fierce fighting continued for the next forty-eight hours, during 
which the Japanese broke into the perimeter from the north-west and 
overran the positions of 15th Mountain and 583rd Mortar Batteries. 
Attack and counter-attack continued till midday on the 26th when 
a determined onslaught by 153rd (P.) Battalion forced the Japanese 
to withdraw. Though artillery continued to harass the defenders 
throughout the rest of the day, it did not prevent them from re- 
organizing and replenishing their water which, for the previous three 
days, had been strictly rationed. During the fighting Hurricanes made 
a number of attempts to drop ammunition, supplies and water but, 
as they could not fly low enough to ensure accurate dropping within 
the perimeter without serious risk of damage from small arms fire, 
much fell outside. 

At about 6 p.m. on the 26th a wireless message in clear, purporting 
to come from 23rd Division, was received saying: ‘Fight your way 
out, go south then west, air and transport on lookout for you.’ The 
message when challenged proved to be genuine, and had to be acted 
on without delay in case it had been intercepted by the enemy. Hope- 
Thomson therefore ordered the garrison to destroy its secret docu- 
ments and anything of value it could not carry away, walk out of the 
southern face of the perimeter at 10.30 that night, move south in 
small parties till 6 a.m. on the 27th and then turn west towards 
Imphal. Each unit was to provide fifty men to help the field ambu- 
lance move the less seriously wounded ; one hundred severely wounded 
had to be left behind. Heavy firing broke out soon after dark, under 
cover of which the troops carried out as much destruction as pos- 
sible; they then walked out of the perimeter unmolested. 

But for the lack of co-operation between the Miyazaki Column and 
the right-hand column of 15th Diviston (Colonel Matsumura), 50th 
(P.) Brigade might have been more roughly handled than it was, for 
two battalions of 60th Regiment were within striking distance of it 
throughout the 25th and 26th, one to the east and one to the south. 
The southern battalion did succeed, however, in rounding up some 
of the retreating parties and taking one hundred prisoners.? The 
survivors of the brigade were picked up on the Imphal-Yaingang- 
pokpi road by the awaiting motor transport; the parachute units 
were taken to Imphal to be reformed, 4/5th Mahrattas was taken to 


1 The centre column of 15th Division was preparing to attack Litan at this time. 

* During the Sangshak action 5oth (P.) Brigade lost 600 men of whom 400, including 
the 100 seriously wounded left behind and the 100 captured by 6oth Regiment, were 
missing. The Japanese state that out of a total strength of 2,180 men in the Miyazakt 
Column they lost 580, of whom 220 were killed. 
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Wangjing to rejoin 23rd Division and detachments were returned to 
their own units.! 

On the 27th, Headquarters 5th Division (Briggs) took over opera- 
tional control of the area north and north-east of Imphal from 23rd 
Division, with 123rd Brigade (Evans) on the Ukhrul road in the 
Yaingangpokpi area and gth Brigade (Salomons) on its left holding 
Nungshigum Hill (Point 3833) and Kanglatongbi. When on the 
same day heavy fighting broke out at Litan, Briggs ordered its 
evacuation. This was successfully carried out, covered by 2/1st Pun- 
jab who held off strong enemy attacks while all stores and adminis- 
trative units were being withdrawn.? The stand of 50th (P.) Brigade 
at Sheldon’s Corner and Sangshak held up the advance of the greater 
part of 15th Diviston and the left column of 37st Divtston from the 19th 
to 26th March, and so not only delayed the cutting of the Imphal 
Road,* but gained valuable time for the deployment of 14th Army 
reserves at both Imphal and Kohima. 


Fifty miles to the south in the Kabaw Valley, 2oth Division was, 
on the 22nd March, disposed in depth along the Imphal—-Tamu road 
with 32nd Brigade (Mackenzie) in the Moreh—Tamu area, 8oth 
Brigade (Greeves) between Kongkhang and Sibong and rooth Bn- 
gade (James) at Moreh on its way to the Tengnoupal-Shenam 
area.4 That day the rearguard of 32nd Brigade south of Tamu held 
off attacks by tanks and infantry, enemy patrols began to harass 
Moreh from the north, and 8oth Brigade, while getting into position 
in the Kongkhang area, identified [///213th Battalion of Yamamoto’s 
force and J/6oth Battalion of 15th Division in a series of skirmishes 
round Chamol and Sibong.® Having detached most of his infantry, 
Yamamoto was left with only three infantry companies to protect his 
large force of artillery and tanks, and therefore made no further 
attack fearing that he might provoke a counter-attack. MacKenzie 
was thus able to retire at leisure to the strongly prepared defensive 
perimeter at Moreh, taking with him all the supplies from Tamu and 
withdrawing the civil authorities. On finding Tamu evacuated, 


1 See Map 3, page 33. 

2 See page 204. During the withdrawal 57st Regiment of 15th Division was identified. This 
regiment formed the centre column of the division (see Appendix 20) which had moved on 
Litan by a route taking it south of Sangshak. 

3 The //58th Battalion reached the Imphal Road south of Mao on the 2gth and JI/1/67th 
Battalion at Kangpokpi on the 28th. The road was actually cut on the 2gth. 

4 See page 202. 

&’ The 1/Goth Battalion (less one company), the left column of 15th Division, had been 
transferred to the command of the right column of 33rd Division (Yamamoto) on the zoth 
March. 

¢ Yamamoto had detached J]/213th Battalion (less two companies) towards Mombi and 
IlI{2193th Battalion (the Ito Column, see pages 201-202) towards Chamol. He was thus left 
with only two companies of ///213th and one of Z/275th Battalion. 
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Yamamoto moved forward to the southern end of the Moreh defended 
area but, realizing that it was far too strong to be taken by storm with 
the forces at his immediate disposal, was content to wait for the 
operations of I///213th Battalion to take effect. 

By the 25th, the detached battalion of rooth Brigade (14th F.F. 
Rifles), which was withdrawing from Htinzin through the mountains 
to cover the Shuganu entrance to the Imphal plain, had reached 
Chakpi Karong. It had broken contact with the Japanese battalion 
which had followed it as far as Mombi and had then turned west 
towards the Tiddim road. The same day Headquarters rooth Bri- 
gade, with 2nd Border Regiment, moved from Moreh to Shenam, 
unaware that J///213th Battalion was making its way to the same place 
by a parallel route through the mountains a few miles to the south. 

Next day a weak attack on the northern end of the Moreh defences 
was driven off, but that evening a serious situation developed on 
Shenam Pass when a small enemy force from J///213th Battalion infil- 
trated on to the Tengnoupal ridge and dug in at its highest point, 
which thereafter became known as Nippon Hill.1 From there it 
threatened but did not actually cut the road over the pass. Piecemeal 
attacks by companies and even platoons of 2nd Border Regiment, 
though supported by artillery, suffered the inevitable fate of such 
attacks, and the enemy remained in occupation of the hill. Fortu- 
nately the rest of //J/213th Battalion was too involved with fighting 
patrols of 80th Brigade some two miles to the south-east to be able to 
exploit the success its detachment had gained. A temporary stale- 
mate now arose on the front of 20th Division. 

On the Tiddim road, an attack by a battalion of 37th Brigade on 
MS 100 was halted on the 22nd while an enemy column which had 
cut the road at MS 96 was driven off.? At the same time 48th Brigade 
was preparing to attack the southern end of the MS 109 block near 
Sakawng and recapture the supply dump; 63rd Brigade and the 
divisional transport were just north of the Manipur River; 1/roth 
Gurkhas, the rearguard, was holding the Tuitum Saddle and being 
attacked by 214th Regiment, supported by tanks and heavy field 
artillery brought up from Fort White; and 4/12th F.F. Regiment, 
the divisional headquarters battalion, was holding off an enemy 
detachment which was attempting to cut in on the road between 
48th and 63rd Brigades from the east.’ 

On the 22nd, 48th Brigade (Cameron) attacked Sakawng, and 
though by the evening gth Borders had made some progress it had 
failed to dislodge the enemy. Next day 2/5th Royal Gurkhas, led by 
a screen of light machine-gunners firing from the hip, drove the 


1 See Map 9, page 374. 
* See Map 3, page 33. 
? See page 201. 
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enemy off the high ground near Sakawng in a brilliantly executed 
attack, and quick exploitation by the rest of the brigade recovered 
the supply dump which was found to be almost intact. On the 25th, 
in a hard fought action, the Japanese were driven from a strong 
position at MS 106 and next morning patrols from 37th and 48th 
Brigades made contact without further fighting. Meanwhile, Colonel 
Sasahara (215th Regiment), under severe pressure from north and 
south and deprived of his only source of supply by the loss of the 
dump, had sent his divisional commander (Yanagida) a message on 
the 24th explaining the situation, outlining his plans to recover the 
lost ground, and ending with an assurance that, if necessary, he 
would destroy the code books and defend the roadblock to the last. 
The message was sent in two parts, the second of which was delivered 
first. Yanagida, believing the situation of 215th Regiment to be hope- 
less, ordered Sasahara to withdraw to the west of the Tiddim road. 
The last hope of encircling and destroying 17th Division had now 
gone and Yanagida recommended the abandonment of the Imphal 
offensive. Coming at a time when success further north seemed 
assured, this so incensed Mutaguchi (15th Army) that he took steps to 
have Yanagida superseded in command of 33rd Divtston. 

While 48th Brigade fought its way north, the rearguard of 17th 
Division (1/roth Gurkhas) was struggling against superior forces to 
hold the Tuitum Saddle. From the 21st to the 25th it repelled a series 
of attacks, supported by tanks (four of which were destroyed) and a 
great weight of artillery. On the morning of the 26th, as soon as it 
was known that the road to Imphal was open, the rearguard received 
permission to withdraw. By 2 p.m. it had broken contact, crossed the 
Manipur River and destroyed the bridge. At the same time 63rd 
Brigade began to move to the supply dump, which it took over by 
nightfall, thus freeing 48th Brigade to consolidate its contact with 
37th Brigade. Meanwhile all available transport had been loaded to 
capacity from the dump and the engineers had begun to prepare 
what was left for demolition.} 


On the 26th March, Giffard flew to Headquarters 14th Army to 
confer with Slim on the steps to be taken to deal with the now menac- 
ing thrust towards IV Corps’ communications. That day orders were 
issued for the formation of a self-contained brigade of three regular 
battalions and detachments of the Assam Rifles and Chin Levies, 
with mule and porter transport, to be known as the Lushai Brigade 
(Brigadier P. C. Marindin). It was to take over watch and ward from 
the depleted Hasforce and Barforce on the approaches to the Surma 


1 The 17th Division had not been short of supplies during the fighting to recapture the 
supply dump as there had been a successful supply drop near the Manipur bridge. 
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valley through the Lushai and Chin Hills from Silchar southwards.! 
In the Assam Valley, pending the arrival of a divisional or corps 
headquarters, operational control of the Dimapur area as far south 
as, but excluding, Kohima was given to 202 L. of C. Area (Major- 
General R. P. L. Ranking), and 1st Burma Regiment as well as 161st 
Brigade (then beginning to arrive at Dimapur by air) was placed 
under his command. On the 27th, orders were issued for 2nd British 
Division to be diverted from Chittagong to Assam,? and Tactical 
Headquarters XX XIII Corps to move at once to Jorhat, where it 
was to be joined as soon as possible by its main headquarters from 
India.* Since the diversion of 2nd Division from eastern Bengal to 
Assam had deprived 14th Army of a reserve which could quickly 
reinforce Arakan, only one brigade (33rd) of 7th Division was to be 
moved to Assam for the time being. 

On the afternoon of the 27th, Giffard returned to Delhi and early 
next day, taking Stopford (XX XIII Corps) with him, Slim flew to 
Dimapur to study with Ranking the immediate requirements in this 
vital area. By this time it was evident that all land communications 
north of Imphal were likely to be cut in the near future and that 
Scoones would no longer be able to exercise effective command over 
Kohima. It was therefore placed under operational control of 202 L. 
of C. Area. It was also decided that Dimapur was to be the destination 
of 2nd Division and Mariani that of 23rd (L.R.P.) Brigade (then on 
its way to Hailakandi).* Both were expected to begin to arrive about 
the 2nd April. 

While the conference at Dimapur was taking place the situation 
in the field was developing rapidly. On the 28th the advanced guard 
of 138th Regiment (31st Diviston) unsuccessfully attacked rst Assam 
Regiment at Kharasom and Jessami.5 In the evening J/I/67th Bat- 
talton crossed the Imphal Road near Kangpokpi but did not block it, 
and the following day after dark J/58th Battalion (Miyazaki’s ad- 
vanced guard) reached Maram and established aroadblock at MS 72. 
During the night of the 29th/3oth transport on the road was fired on 
and turned back, and it became evident that the road was cut. 

In the Kabaw Valley, Gracey, who had been ordered by Scoones 
to provide a brigade as the corps reserve at Palel, issued a warning 
order on the 28th for 32nd Brigade to start backloading stores from 
Moreh at once and prepare to evacuate its defences, destroying what 
stores could not be moved. On Shenam Pass the struggle for Nippon 


: sil Map 14, page 452. For composition of the Lushai Brigade see Appendix 21. 
201. 


2 It was on the 27th that Mountbatten received permission to keep the twenty Com- 
mando aircraft on loan from the Hump. This meant that the strain on the Assam line of 
communication was reduced and the move of 2nd Division became a reasonable adminis- 
trative risk. 

* See pages 183-84. 

* See Map 4, page 53. 
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Hill, destined to last till mid-April, had begun.! On the Tiddim road 
preparations were being made for the withdrawal of 17th Division, 
with 37th and 49th Brigades under command until the Imphal plain 
was reached. 

On the 2gth, 14th Army Headquarters began to put into effect the 
decisions taken between the 26th and the 28th. Arrangements were 
also made to fly 15/11th Sikhs from airfield protection duties at 
Agartala to Imphal on the goth to undertake the close defence of [V 
Corps Headquarters, and to fly XX XIII Corps Signals to Jorhat on 
the 31st. The 11th Cavalry (armoured cars) and a squadron of 45th 
Cavalry (light tanks) were moved to Dimapur to protect XXXITI 
Corps Headquarters and the line of communications in that area ;? 
and air priorities were allotted for the fly-in of 33rd Brigade of 7th 
Division to Imphal (later changed to Dimapur) and for the remain- 
ing brigade of 2nd Division from the roth onwards.® 

During the last days of March and the first few of April, operations 
on the Tiddim and Tamu roads followed their expected course and 
need only a brief description. The withdrawal of 17th Division from 
MS 109 to the Imphal plain was to begin on the 29th March.‘ The 
37th Brigade was to act as rearguard, remaining in the MS 89-82 
area till the division and 49th Brigade were clear of MS 82.5 On 
arrival at Churachandpur the division was to move by motor trans- 
port to the north of Imphal, 49th Brigade was to revert to the com- 
mand of 23rd Division and prepare the Torbung defile for defence, 
while 37th Brigade fell back slowly in order to cover the embussment 
and the preparation of the Torbung defences, reverting to the com- 
mand of its own division as soon as 17th Division had moved north 
to Imphal. The withdrawal was comparatively uneventful, except 
that a battalion of 49th Brigade had to be used to prevent an enemy 
detachment which appeared at Hengtam from interfering with the 
move.® The 37th Brigade remained 1n the MS 89-82 area till the 3rd 
April under constant shelling but without being attacked, and then 
withdrew to its covering position in the MS 41 area. On the 5th, 17th 
Division moved north, 63rd Brigade going to Kanglatongbi to 
relieve gth Brigade of 5th Division (which then moved east to the 


1 See Map 9, page 374. 

2 The 11th Cavalry was moved by broad gauge railway to Siliguri, thence by road to 
Dhubri and river steamer to Golaghat from where it could move to its destination by road. 
This move took a fortnight, but put the minimum strain on the heavily loaded line of 
communications. 

? The 4th Infantry Brigade and 16th Field Regiment were moved by rail from western 
India to Amarda Road airfield (100 miles south-west of Calcutta) and were flown to 
Dimapur between the roth and 15th April. See Appendix 25. 

* See Map 3, page 33. 

5 The 49th Brigade had only ~ battalions; its third (4/5th Mahrattas) had remained 
in the Ukhrul area. See page 19 

* This detachment was I//21 oh Battalion (less two companies) which had moved from 
the Kabaw Valley by way of Mombi. See page 238 fn. 
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Nungshigum area) and the rest of the division going into corps 
reserve at Imphal.! The same day Roberts (23rd Division) took over 
operational control of the plain south of Imphal with 37th and 49th 
Brigades on the Tiddim road, and rst Brigade at Wangjing covering 
the approaches to the plain from the east between the Tamu and 
Ukhrul roads. 

The withdrawal of 32nd Brigade of 20th Division from Moreh was 
unmolested and by the evening of the rst April it was concentrated at 
Palel with a battery of field artillery and a field company under com- 
mand. On the end it came under the command of 23rd Division, but 
remained at the disposal of IV Corps as a mobile reserve. The same 
day 80th Brigade began its withdrawal from the Kongkhang-Sibong 
area to join rooth Brigade on Shenam Pass.? This move met with 
little interference, though the rearguard fought a small action near 
Sibong on the 3rd and 4th April. Further piecemeal attacks on Nip- 
pon Hill failed, though on the 3rd, in a company attack by 4/r1oth 
Gurkhas, a few men succeeded in reaching the summit. These failures 
made it evident that nothing short of a carefully planned deliberate 
attack with considerable artillery support would have any prospect 
of success. On the Ukhrul road on the 4th April, 123rd Brigade (5th 
Division) repulsed an attack south-west of Yaingangpokpi. Next day, 
on relief by 63rd Brigade at Kanglatongbi, 9th Brigade moved 
towards Nungshigum where the enemy appeared to be taking an 
interest in Point 3833, a commanding feature overlooking the 
plain. 

The withdrawal of IV Corps to the Imphal plain in accordance 
with the agreed plan for the conduct of the battle had now been com- 
pleted. The corps was disposed in depth and firmly dug in on all the 
roads and main tracks leading to the plain, on a go-mile arc from 
Kanglatongbi on the Imphal Road in the north through Nung- 
shigum, Yaingangpokpi, Wangjing, Tengnoupal and Shuganu to 
Torbung on the Tiddim road in the south; 17th Division was in corps 
reserve at Imphal, but with 63rd Brigade holding Kanglatongbi; 5th 
Division had 123rd Brigade at Yaingangpokpi and gth Brigade 
moving to the Nungshigum area; 2oth Division (80th and rooth 
Brigades) was on Shenam Pass; and 23rd Division was holding the 
Wangjing area with 1st Brigade, the Torbung area on the Tiddim 
road with 37th and 49th Brigades and had 32nd Brigade in corps 
reserve at Palel. Along the whole of this front there was only patrol 
contact with the enemy. On the evening of the 5th, Scoones began 
to regroup IV Corps in readiness to mount his counter-offensive as 
soon as a favourable opportunity presented itself. 


: See Map 9, page 374. 
* One battalion of rooth Brigade was guarding the division’s right flank in the Shuganu- 
Chakpi Karong area. 
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On the 3oth March the concentration of XX XIII Corps in the 
Jorhat—Dimapur area was just beginning, and 161st Brigade (Warren) 
had moved up to Kohima and pushed detachments forward ready to 
cover the evacuation of the outposts at Jessami and Kharasom where 
1st Assam Regiment was under increasing pressure and threatened 
with disaster unless it could be quickly extricated.1 On this day 14th 
Army sent Ranking (202 L. of C. Area) a written directive, which 
detailed his tasks in order of priority as the defence of the advanced 
base at Dimapur, the protection of the railway, the retention of a 
firm base and a mobile striking force in the Dimapur area and, 
lastly, the defence of Kohima. The 161st Brigade, which on no 
account was to split up, was to be the mobile force, and 1st Burma 
Regiment was to hold its firm base. Stopford, who personally handed 
Ranking his directive, told him that, in view of the danger of 161st 
Brigade being cut off from Dimapur, the defence of which was his 
primary task, he was to get it back as soon as possible. Ranking 
ordered Warren to withdraw immediately and to have two battalions 
of his brigade at Nichuguard by 6 p.m. on the 31st March. Warren 
protested since, to get back to Nichuguard in time, his forward bat- 
talions, preparing to extricate the Assam Regiment from Jessami and 
Kharasom, would have to abandon it to its fate and break contact in 
daylight. Although Ranking overruled his protest, he was perturbed 
about the situation, and late on the night of the 31st, by which time 
two battalions were back at Nichuguard, telephoned 14th Army to 
ask whether he could leave the rest of the brigade at Kohima. Slim, 
having discussed the matter with Stopford who had returned to 
Comilla, replied that the original plan must be adhered to and the 
whole brigade concentrated at Nichuguard as soon as possible. There 
can be no question that this precipitous withdrawal was a mistake. 
The 14th Army order did not call for an immediate withdrawal and, 
although Stopford’s warning on the need for speed placed Ranking 
in a difficult position, he might, without departing from his instruc- 
tions, have interpreted the words ‘as soon as possible’ more broadly. 

Wireless communication with Jessami had meanwhile broken down 
_and a message dropped by an aircraft telling the garrison to retire to 
Kohima had fallen into enemy hands. It was only when an officer 
succeeded in running the gauntlet of the encircling Japanese that the 
commanding officer of the Assam Regiment learned that his orders 
to fight it out were cancelled and he was to retire. Only about one- 
third of the regiment, which was to have been the mainstay of the 
garrison, got back to Kohima; another two hundred men eventually 
made thcir way through the mountains to Dimapur. 

By the evening of the rst April, 161st Brigade, with 1st Burma 
Regiment under command, had reached Nichuguard, and the 


1 See Map 4, page 53. 
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depleted and somewhat dismayed garrison of Kohima had shortened 
its perimeter and was digging in for dear life on the Kohima ridge, 
with small patrols watching the lines of approach from the south and 
east. Thoroughly alarmed, the civilian population was clearing out 
of the area; Indians were seen going down the road to Dimapur and 
Nagas along the tracks to the north-east. This gave rise to rumours 
of troops fleeing from Kohima and of Japanese columns moving 
along the jungle paths towards the Assam Valley. By the evening of 
the 2nd there were still no signs of an enemy attack. That day the 
first formation of 2nd Division, 5th Brigade (Brigadier V. F. S. Haw- 
kins), began to arrive at Bokajan, ten miles north of Dimapur; 
XXXIII Corps Headquarters opened at Jorhat and Stopford as- 
sumed operational command of all troops in the Assam and Surma 
valleys and Kohima.! 

Air support for the operations on the Central front described above 
was provided by 221 Group R.A.F., with headquarters at Imphal, 
working in close co-operation with IV Corps. With the arrival of 
XXXIII Corps at Jorhat early in April the group had to co-operate 
with both corps. The control of close support aircraft was then 
decentralized to small air staffs attached to each corps headquarters, 
and Baldwin (3rd Tactical Air Force) arranged that the group could 
be reinforced if necessary from squadrons in the Bengal area.? By the 
end of March the group controlled fourteen squadrons, of which nine 
were located on airfields in the Imphal area, the remainder being 
based on airfields in north Assam. These comprised nine Hurricane 
squadrons (four of which were equipped as fighter-bombers), three 
Vengeance light bomber squadrons for close support of army forma- 
tions, and two Spitfire fighter squadrons for air defence. There was in 
addition a detachment of a Beaufighter squadron for night defence. 

As their air effort was switched from Arakan, the Japanese in- 
creased their air activity on the Central front. From the roth to the 
19th there were attacks on the airfields and other objectives on the 
Imphal plain and on two occasions Imphal itself was bombed. These 
attacks were usually made at low level and, though they caused little 
material damage, inflicted casualties particularly among the civilian 
population. The enemy effort did not, however, reach the same 
intensity as it had a month earlier in Arakan.4 

The interception of enemy aircraft proved difficult owing to the 
withdrawal of the wireless observer screen covering the plain, and to 
the blanketing of radar by the surrounding hills. There was therefore 
little warning of incoming raids and interceptions were infrequent. 


1 For order of battle of XXXIII Corps see Appendix 21. 

> See Map 14, page 452. 

? For order of battle of 221 Group R.A.F. see Appendix 22. 

* According to Japanese records the total number of sorties flown was 200. 
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The intensive operations during February and March by British 
and American long-range fighters against enemy airfields in southern 
Burma were now clearly beginning to take effect. From the rgth to 
the 24th March, except for occasional sorties by reconnaissance air- 
craft, all Japanese air operations on the Central front ceased since 
most of their aircraft were grounded for repair and maintenance. 
There could be no clearer proof that air superiority had passed to the 
Allies. 

During the first half of March 221 Group’s main task was the close 
support of 17th and 2oth Divisions in the Tiddim and Tamu areas 
where the Japanese pressure was steadily increasing. Later in the 
month the group provided protection for the air supply of 17th 
Division and attacked enemy armour and artillery following up 
17th and 2oth Divisions as they retired along the Tiddim road and 
up the Kabaw Valley. Hurricane and Vengeance aircraft persis- 
tently harassed the enemy lines of communication between their 
railheads at Yeu and Wuntho and the Chindwin and all traffic on the 
navigable rivers, until movement by day by both land and water was 
virtually brought to a standstill. 

During March Hurricane fighter-bombers and Vengeance dive- 
bombers flew some 1,475 sorties in direct support of the army in 
which about 400 tons of bombs were dropped. In all other operations, 
including some goo patrols by defensive fighters, 221 Group flew 
about 4,500 sorties in the course of which sixteen aircraft were lost. 


While the momentous events of the last week in March were develop- 
ing, Mountbatten had been considering their impact on the future 
strategy for S.E.A.C., so that he could comment on the views ex- 
pressed by the American Chiefs of Staff after their discussions with 
the Axiom Mission.! On the 3rd April he set out to tour his various 
fronts in order to consult with his commanders. 

At Jorhat that morning, Slim met Stilwell who, thoroughly 
alarmed at the way the threat to his communications was growing, 
suggested postponing his offensive towards Myitkyina and placing 
38th Chinese Division at Slim’s disposal to restore the position in the 
Dimapur—Kohima area. Believing that, with the arrival of XX XITI 
Corps and other reinforcements, he could hold the Japanese thrust 
towards Dimapur and being anxious that pressure on the Japanese 
18th Division should not be relaxed, Slim insisted that Stilwell should 
continue his advance on Myitkyina and gave a guarantee that, if the 
Japanese were to succeed in infiltrating into the Assam Valley, the 
communications to Ledo would not be interrupted for more than ten 
days. He accepted Stilwell’s offer to take over responsibility for the 


1 See pages 165-66. 
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communications in north-east Assam, and to send a regiment of one 
of the two newly-arrived Chinese divisions to protect the airfields 
used by Air Transport Command. He then asked Stilwell when he 
proposed to put into effect the plan for the capture of Myitkyina 
which he had disclosed in March.! Stilwell replied that he was pro- 
posing to do so shortly and expected to reach the town about the 
2oth May. 

In the afternoon Mountbatten held a conference at Jorhat which 
was attended by all land and air commanders on the Central and 
Northern fronts except those of IV Corps.? He gave them a brief out- 
line of the situation in regard to transport aircraft and said that until 
the promised reinforcements arrived everyone must do the best he 
could with what was available.? It was stated that Stilwell was taking 
over responsibility for the north-eastern end of the Assam Valley, and 
that the Silchar—Bishenpur track was to be improved as an alterna- 
tive route to Imphal. Each commander then gave a brief account of 
the situation on his front and the events which led up to it. Slim out- 
lined the build-up of X XXIII Corps and said that the next five to 
ten days would be critical. He was using the only complete brigade on 
the spot (161st) to protect Dimapur, but Kohima had, if possible, to 
be held since it would be hard to recapture and its loss would under- 
mine Naga loyalty. He had therefore instructed Stopford to reinforce 
the garrison as soon as he could do so without endangering the safety 
of Dimapur. Stilwell said he was satisfied that the build-up of XX XIII 
Corps would ensure the safety of his communications and that he felt 
justified in continuing his offensive towards Mogaung and Myit- 
kyina. He did not, however, tell the Supreme Commander of his plan 
to make a sudden dash for Myitkyina and that he hoped to capture the 
town by the 2oth May. 

It was decided that two L.R.P. brigades would operate north- 
wards to meet the forces advancing down the Mogaung valley. Sub- 
ject to Lentaigne being able to overcome the difficulties of crossing 
the Zibyu Taungdan escarpment, where all the passes were held by 
the enemy, the other two brigades would operate towards the Chind- 
win to disrupt the communications of the Japanese 15th Army.‘ As 
there seemed little possibility of an advance by the Yunnan armies 
across the Salween, it was agreed that there was no prospect of an 
early occupation of north Burma as far south as the Bhamo—Katha 
area. Baldwin pointed out that, in these circumstances and with the 


1 See page 226. 

* Those attending included Slim (14th Army), Stopford (XX XIII Corps) and Len- 
taigne (Special Force) ; Stilwell and Brigadier-General H. L. Boatner (N.C.A.C.); Bald- 
win (3rd T.A.F.) and Old (10th U.S.A.A.F.). Giffard was represented by his chief planner 
Brigadier E. H. W. Cobb. 

* See pages 211-12. 

*Sce Map 3, page 33. 
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air-raid warning system in the Imphal area withdrawn, the air ferry 
to China had become very vulnerable. He urged that large-scale air 
attacks should be made on the Japanese air force in the Rangoon 
area. Mountbatten agreed to this as long as they did not interfere 
with more urgent tasks. The conference ended with Mountbatten 
giving Stilwell, Slim and Baldwin a memorandum produced by the 
S.E.A.C. Planning Staff on the American Chiefs of Staff’s proposals 
for future strategy and asking for their comments as soon as possible. 

The 3rd April had been a comparatively quiet day but, as the 
conference ended, the advancing Japanese were making contact with 
patrols from Kohima. Within a few hours its garrison was to get the 
first glimpse of their columns moving in single file along the tracks 
from Mao and Jessami. 


CHAPTER XVII 


NEW DIRECTIVES FOR 
SOUTH - EAST ASIA 


(April—June 1944) 
See Maps 13 and 15 


@ tour of all the battle fronts. After seeing Chinese units on 
the Northern front, British and American units in north-east 
Assam ara cl making short stops at Jorhat, Sylhet and Imphal, he went 
to Comill a on the oth April.! That afternoon, in conference with Slim 
and Lent zaigne, he agreed that the decision made at Jorhat on the grd 
to use parrt of Special Force to disrupt the communications of 15th 
Army ShOxald be cancelled and that the whole force should revert to its 
onginal y>rimary task of assisting the advance on the Northern front.? 
After V4Siting the Arakan front and Calcutta, he returned to his head- 
re ters in Delhi on the 12th and on the 14th sent his reply to the 
els OF Staff’s telegram of the 24th March. 

. ie hinges them that the capture of the Mogaung—Myitkyina area 
br a the object of Stilwell’s forces from the north and four 
a <=Ss of Special Force from the south, and confirmed the view he 
Mans © viously expressed that IV Corps could not take the Shewbo-— 
ieee area before the monsoon.‘ The statement he had made in 
light <Xry about the capture of Myitkyina required modifying in the 
Asie f the advances made by Stilwell’s forces, which were being 
io by the operations of Special Force and by the diversion of 
mob. se troops to the offensive on the Imphal front. It was now 
@ ble that an all-weather road across the Hukawng Valley would 


Az as the conference at Jorhat ended, Mountbatten began 


b 
nic pleted before the monsoon to join up near Shaduzup with the 
cote 2 fair-weather road to Myitkyina. He thought that Stilwell 


Fe lies reach Mogaung with the aid of Special Force and the two new 
qu *S1ons recently flown in from China, though these were not of the 


ty ity of the divisions trained in India. The capture of Myitkyina 


Yor well depend on the scale of co-operation given by the Chinese 
"nan armies; and its retention during and after the monsoon 
ca OI Ia. SC Aue LO RAC 
2 See Map 15 in pocket at end of volume. 
a See pages 279-81 for the reasons for this decision. 
a See page 166. 
See page 162. 
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would depend on the decisive defeat of the Japanese 15th Army at 
Imphal. 

The acceleration of American operations in the Pacific put the 
construction of a road and pipeline from India to China through 
northern Burma more than ever out of step with global strategy; 
neither could be completed in time to be of use in the attack on 
Formosa and the China coast, and both would become unnecessary 
once a sea route to China had been opened. He believed that the best 
way for S.E.A.C. to help the Pacific advance would be to develop the air 
route to China, so that the air forces operating from China could take 
part in, and provide additional protection for, a landing on Formosa. 

He had, he continued, made a preliminary examination of the 
American proposals for the capture of the Mogaung—Myitkyina area 
in July 1944, and the domination of north Burma down to the Katha— 
Bhamo line by December 1944 or January 1945. This would require 
all the aircraft promised to him, and possibly more, as well as rein- 
forcements consisting of two divisions, a parachute brigade and an 
L.R.P. brigade, all of which would have to arrive in India in the very 
near future and be followed in the winter of 1944-45 by two relief 
divisions. Since all his resources were fully employed in the battles 
then taking place, none of these reinforcements could come from 
within his command, and, even if they could be found from outside, 
their maintenance might impose an impossible strain on the Assam 
lines of communication. He concluded, therefore, that the American 
proposals could not be implemented by the date given and that it 
would be unsound even to try to complete them by a later date. The 
best method of achieving the desired object would be to reoccupy 
Burma by capturing the Rangoon—Prome area by a sea and airborne 
operation, in order to isolate and destroy the Japanese armies in 
Burma as a whole. 

He understood that, if the air forces in China were to make an 
effective contribution to the Formosa assault, a stockpile of some 
60,000 short tons of P.O.L. would have to be accumulated on the 
Chinese airfields. To achieve this he proposed that, when Myitkyina 
was Captured, it should be made into an oilhead served by two 4-inch 
pipelines from India. Aircraft ferrying supplies to China could then 
use the airfield as a staging post, and fly by the easier southern route 
as well as by the direct route over the Hump. This would have the 
double advantage of increasing the capacity of the air ferry from 
12,500 to 14,000 tons a month and of relieving the congestion at 
Kunming, since all petrol and supplies could be sent direct to forward 
airfields in China by aircraft refuelling at Myitkyina. 

He listed the many administrative actions which would have to be 
taken to make this plan workable and forecast that, in addition to the 
promised 400 aircraft which would be required to maintain his armies 
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in the field,! he would eventually need 230 long-range (C.54 or C.87) 
aircraft placed at his disposal. He ended, 


All the forces available to me are at present engaged in fighting 
on the Burmese perimeter. My aim is to seize the Mogaung— 
Myitkyina area with the object of developing it as an oilhead 
and an airbase for assisting in the movement of P.O.L. and 
Other supplies to China. Whether this object will be achieved 
depends on the outcome of the battle [for Imphal]. 

I propose that my directive in regard to North Burma should 
continue to be to develop, maintain, broaden and protect the air 
‘nk to China and I shall leave no stone unturned to carry it out 
m the best way with all the resources at my disposal.’ 


On the roth April, Mountbatten was told by Sultan that the 
Americara Chiefs of Staff now required an assurance that the 400 
aircraft wrhich they had offered could be maintained and would be 
used on a worthwhile mission. Mountbatten was faced with a 
dilemma_ It seemed that the provision of the promised aircraft was 
to be COrm cjitional on the early preparation and approval of a plan of 
campaigyn , but he could not produce such a plan until he got his new 
directive , and in a telegram sent on the 17th the Chiefs of Staff had 
implied tthat this might be considerably delayed. 

On the aist April he told the Chiefs of Staff that to clear north 

uma She would require all the formations in India, including 11th 
(E.A.) _Diivision, then in Ceylon, 82nd (W.A.) Division, about to 
Roe 2®1 India, and 19th Indian Division, the only reserve at the 
eae of General Headquarters, India; he could not therefore make 
: ‘ ©rrmnations available for ‘Culverin’. Since he could not produce 
sie Xantil he had some estimate of the formations which could be 
: Nee from the battle then raging around Imphal, he asked Giffard 
and I Fuiim have his views on the outcome of the battles at Kohima 
bea *¥. phal and an estimate of the date by which a formation could 
en “C1 © available for operations in the Myitkyina—Mogaung area. 
receiny <axrd, replying on the 23rd April, said that, provided the enemy 
dispe ©di no appreciable reinforcements, Slim hoped to defeat and 
with Se the three Japanese divisions operating west of the Chindwin 

e resources at his disposal. From experience of operations 
ere, the preliminary process of dispersing the enemy was 
mney a to be slow and might take until the end of May, and the 
ae ox ing-up of the dispersed formations would last well into the 
coy, ot It was possible, if operations went well, that one division 
iby Cl be released, at the earliest, by about mid-June. It was impos- 
(E. = at this stage to name a division, but, excluding the untried 11th 
Di) Division, it would be either the 2nd, 2oth or 36th. The 36th 


—_—™ sion was most likely to be the first to become available, as it was 


A 
See page 166. 
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due to leave Arakan about mid-May and would be ready for further 
operations by mid-July, but it would be weak owing to the shortage 
of British reinforcements. He warned Mountbatten that the brigades 
of Special Force operating in Burma would have to be withdrawn by 
about the end of June, though the two freshest could be left, if required, 
to co-operate with any Chinese or British division holding Myitkyina. 

In the second half of April, while Mountbatten’s telegram of the 
14th was being considered in London and Washington, the Axiom 
Mission returned to South-East Asia, having completed its task. 
During the same period there was considerable direct contact be- 
tween the American Chiefs of Staff and senior American officers in 
South-East Asia through Headquarters C.B.I. Marshall told Stilwell 
that, to provide the maximum aid for the proposed operations in the 
Pacific, a two-way all-weather road and a 4-inch pipeline would have 
to be driven through to China, and the tonnage carried by Air 
Transport Command increased to 20,000 tons a month. Myitkyina 
had therefore to be seized and a buffer zone created to the south so 
that the way for a road could be cleared. Commenting on this, 
Stratemeyer (Eastern Air Command) told Arnold (Commanding 
General, U. S. Army Air Force) that the key to any real increase 
in the tonnage carried by air to China was the establishment of an 
oilhead at Myitkyina, and that no ambitious plans in the China 
theatre could be made until this had been accomplished. Both 
Stratemeyer and Sultan reminded the American Chiefs of Staff that 
all plans for operations in Burma depended on a Combined Chiefs of 
Staff decision on strategy. 

Sultan reported that there was reluctance within S.E.A.C. to sup- 
port the main Pacific thrust as its primary mission, should that mean 
undertaking land operations in northern Burma, for these were not 
thought to be worth the effort. He said that he believed the Supreme 
Commander would advocate the expansion of the tonnage carried 
by Air Transport Command without any commitment of his ground 
forces into Burma, and that the present campaign to seize and secure 
the Mogaung—Myitkyina area would resolve itself into a purely 
Chinese-American affair unless a strong directive for the employ- 
ment of British forces was issued by the Combined Chiefs of Staff. He 
backed this view by saying that the Chindits were to be withdrawn 
through the Mogaung valley, thus leaving Stilwell’s right flank ex- 
posed. This report was very far from accurate, for Mountbatten had 
decided, after the receipt of Giffard’s appreciation of the 23rd April, 
to allot 36th Indian Division to the Northern front to replace the 
Chindits when they were withdrawn.! 


1 The 36th Division began its move to Shillong on the 12th May and was concentrated 
there by about the 7th June. Armoured elements, beach groups and all special amphibious 
assault equipment were sent back to the amphibious warfare training establishment near 
Bombay and the division began to organize as a standard three-brigade division. 
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On the grd May the American Chiefs of Staff issued a new direc- 
tive to Stilwell, in his capacity as Commanding General, China- 
Bursrma-India Theatre. In order to neutralize Japanese air action 
agaixaSt the advance in February 1945 from the Mariana—Palau- 
Mimci anao line to Formosa, the Pacific carrier-based aircraft were 
to be augmented by land-based aircraft from China.! Stilwell was 
therefore charged with the responsibility of providing air support 
from China against such targets as Formosa, the Ryukyu Islands, the 
Philigy> pines and the China coast during the advance on Formosa. In 
the meantime he was to give what support he could during the attack 
on M'imdanao in November 1944. In sending him this directive, the 
American Chiefs of Staff said they realized that the instructions 
would entail a major reduction in the tonnage carried by Air Trans- 
port (‘© xmmand for the support of the ground forces in China and for 
any othe er activities which did not directly assist the air effort required. 
The dix-ective, with its long-term implications, made it abundantly 
clear tc» Stilwell that the early capture of Myitkyina was more than 
ever Ne@ «essary. 

On t Fre day that Stilwell received his directive, Mountbatten was 
forced -t© remind the Chiefs of Staff that the absence of a clear-cut 
and up— ¢o-date directive for S.E.A.C. was hampering initiative. They 
had, he said, agreed in general with his views on northern Burma and 
the air yxoute to China, but it was evident that the Americans still 
held tc the Quadrant decisions as modified at Cairo in December 
1943-8 Ee had now been informed that the additional aircraft neces- 
sary tO carry out the operations proposed by the Americans were not 
likely to be forthcoming until some six to nine months after the defeat 
: ¥mnany. In anticipation of any directive he might be given, he 
ae therefore to consider what could be done without any additional 
oe ©rces. Assuming that nothing further would be sent to him except 
amy. neering and administrative units and material from America, 
a that victory in the battle for Imphal would allow of the redeploy- 
ney t ofthe forces he already had, he was preparing a plan to capture 
anced <Onsolidate the Mogaung—Myitkyina area by the 1st January 1945 
rae construct a road and pipeline to, and establish air staging 
mae at, Myitkyina. The fact that the offer of 400 transport air- 
ee © had been made conditional on their being used ‘in a manner 
es the American Chiefs of Staff consider more remunerative than 

Where’ must not be allowed to lead his command into undertaking 
“PEF ations in north Burma beyond the limits deemed advisable by 
= Combined Chiefs of Staff. All this emphasized the urgent need 

OF @ new directive; ‘May I’, he said, ‘be informed as early as possible 

Whether it is the intention of the Combined Chiefs of Staff that, as 

ee es ed ee ee ee 

‘eee 
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soon as the present situation is cleared up, I should continue opera- 
tions in North Burma with all my available forces and at the expense 
of any other operations in S.E.A.C.’ 

When the Prime Minister read this, he remarked that the American 
method of trying to force particular policies by withholding or giving 
certain weapons in theatres where the command belonged by right 
of overwhelming numbers to the British must be strongly opposed. 

The Chiefs of Staff had already drafted a telegram to Washington 
proposing that Mountbatten be issued with the directive he had him- 
self suggested. Although the Prime Minister was in general agreement 
with the draft, he was still not prepared to exclude operations 
against Sumatra altogether. He felt he could not accept without 
‘searching scrutiny’ the fact that India with 2,000,000 men under 
arms could support the equivalent of only ten divisions (200,000 
men) on the Burma front, and pointed out that a return was being 
made to the old policy, condemned as foolish at the Trident and 
Quadrant Conferences,? of plunging about in the jungles of Burma. 

The Chiefs of Staff explained that in preparing a draft directive 
they did not intend in any way to prejudice a major decision on 
strategy for the defeat of Japan: they would be quite content if words 
were inserted in it making it quite clear that the directive applied 
only to operations in Burma. They pointed out that unless a directive 
were sent to the Supreme Commander at an early date, an increasing 
number of forces would be drawn away into Burma and this would 
prevent any other operation in the Far East from being carried out. 
The Prime Minister replied that he would continue to press for 
operations to be undertaken which, while involving only small Allied 
commitments, would exhaust Japanese resources. Nevertheless, sub- 
ject to words being inserted in the draft to make it quite clear that the 
directive was limited to operations in Burma, he was prepared to 
agree to a telegram being sent to Washington on the lines proposed. 
After months of argument a way was at last clear for the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff to reach agreement on the contents of a new directive 
for Mountbatten. 

On the oth May the Chiefs of Staff told the Joint Staff Mission in 
Washington that the problem was now to reconcile: 


(a) The fact that land operations in Burma had to be carried out 


1 The Americans always insisted that requests for the assignment of equipment had to be 
linked with operations which had been approved. They would not agree to the earmar 
of equipment for training purposes or for operations being planned but not yet approved. 
Although when S.E.A.C. was set up it was clearly understood that the command was to 
undertake amphibious operations, the Axiom Mission met with a blank refusal when it 
submitted the Supreme Commander’s requirements for ‘Culverin’ and other amphibious 
operations for 1945 which included some landing craft to be delivered in 1944 for training 
the troops. The grounds for the refusal were that the operations under consideration were 
not approved and scheduled. 

2See Volume II, Chapters XXIII and XXVI. 
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with the land and air forces now in, or earmarked for, S.E.A.C. 
and India. | 

(b) The agreed importance of getting as many supplies into China 
as possible, in particular for the build-up of the air force in that 
country. 

(c) The time factor in relation to the Pacific advance, which 
showed that the maximum amount of supplies should be in 
China early in 1945. 


With regard to (a), it had to be borne in mind that no additional 
land and air forces could be found from British sources until Ger- 
many had been defeated. This being the case, Mountbatten should 
not be directed to undertake operations which called for additional 
forces. With regard to (b) and (c), of the three possible ways of in- 
creasixn g the flow of P.O.L. and stores to China, the establishment of 
an air route direct from Calcutta to China was the best, since it did 
not de-goend on the early capture of Myitkyina and might be the only 
metho <j of gaining substantial results in time for an attack on For- 
mosa. _Mf the capture of Myitkyina were made in time, it would pro- 
vide a wwxother and better air route to China. They considered there 
fore tke at Mountbatten should be given the directive he had sug’ 
gested . i.e. ‘To develop, maintain, broaden and protect the air link 
to Chit waa in order to provide a maximum flow of P.O.L. and stores.’ 
They ~would add to this, however, “Operations to achieve this object 
must Kye dictated by the forces at present available or firmly allocated 
toS.E._ A.C. and related in time to the Formosa operation.’ Mount- 
egra. would then be able to retain freedom of action to seize and 
i a Myitkyina, if he considered he could do this with the forces 
*©tted to him. Finally, operations in Burma should have priority 

VEY any other operations in the command. 
3 € capture of Myitkyina airfield on the 17th May came as a 
wel eee surprise to the Prime Minister and the Chiefs of Staff as 
1 as to Mountbatten. The possibility that Myitkyina itself would 
then ¢ pPtured in the very near future made it more than ever essential 
es the long-delayed directive should be issued. Nevertheless, it was 
. Call the 27th that the American Chiefs of Staff replied saying they 
in “<€d with the Chiefs of Staff’s views and had been considering 
hemes for increasing the airlift to China by direct air route. It was not, 
a ‘Wever, within their capabilities to provide in time even a small 
“IM ber of the long-range transport aircraft needed. Hence any 
"A terial increase of tonnage to China would have to come from the 
“4Pture of the Mogaung—Myitkyina area. They therefore considered 
that the directive to Mountbatten must be so worded as to enable 
™. to attain this; the capture of the area would in itself provide 


ec ee ee ee 
* See page 294. 
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facilities for protecting an additional and lower altitude route from 
Assam to China. This would enable some increase in air traffic to be 
made even without using Myitkyina as an intermediate transport 
base. Subsequent operations for an advance further south into upper 
Burma, if feasible, would mean additional security for Myitkyina and 
its development as an intermediate transport base. They recognized 
that the gaining of either of these objectives must depend on the out- 
come of current operations and without any additional reinforce- 
ments, British or American, but were hopeful that continued pressure 
during and after the monsoon would bring the desired results. 
They therefore agreed to the issue of a directive, on the lines pro- 
posed by the Chiefs of Staff, but they believed that the greatest pos- 
sible air and ground effort should be made during the monsoon 
season: because of the enemy’s exposed position and administrative 
situation, such operations, if pushed vigorously, might well result in 
a major disaster to the Japanese. If this happened, the Supreme 
Commander should be ready to exploit any advantage which would 
allow of overland communications to China being established and, 
in particular, of a pipeline being built. They therefore suggested an 
addition to the directive which would not preclude such exploitation. 
By the 2nd June, the final wording of the directive was agreed, and 

the American Chiefs of Staff undertook to examine Stilwell’s direc- 
tive of the 3rd May to see whether it needed any amendment. On 
the 3rd June 1944, six months after it had been promised, the Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff were at last able to send a new directive to 
Mountbatten; this, they said, was to be implemented forthwith. It 
read: 

‘To develop, maintain, broaden and protect the air link to 

China in order to provide maximum and timely flow of P.O.L. 

and stores to China in support of Pacific operations: so far as is 

consistent with the above to press advantages against the enemy 

by exerting maximum effort ground and air particularly during 

the current monsoon season and in pressing such advantages to 

be prepared to exploit the development of overland communica- 

tions to China. All these operations must be dictated by the 

forces at present available or firmly allocated to S.E.A.C.’ 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THE ORGANIZATION OF 
SOUTH-EAST ASIA COMMAND 


See Map 15 


HE unsatisfactory nature of the organization of S.E.A.C. 
has been mentioned in Chapter IV. The point which gave 
rise to the greatest difficulty was the position of General Stil- 
well, ~who at one and the same time was Deputy Supreme Comman- 
der, Commanding General of all American troops in India and Chief 
of St=x 4ff to Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek.! His presence was there- 
fore <= quired at S.E.A.C. Headquarters in Delhi and later Kandy, at 
Head <-quarters C.B.I. Theatre in Delhi, and at Chungking. When 
Stilwe= ll decided to take charge of the operations on the Northern 
front himself and act as a corps commander, which demanded his 
contim™® ued presence at an advanced headquarters in Assam and later 
inthe= Hukawng Valley, the difficulties increased enormously.? 
en Mountbatten visited the Northern front early in March 
19443 Stilwell apologized for sending his personal mission to Wash- 
StOx, 3s The Supreme Commander said he was satisfied that any 
“fic wz ties arising between them could be worked out provided they 
aes maintain personal contact, but this would not be easy owing to 
wolwell having to perform duties which required his presence in 
; idely separated localities. General Marshall, to whom the difficulties 
sang from Stilwell’s multiple appointments were subsequently re- 
meds argued that Stilwell’s prestige with the Chinese had to be 
Vas emtained, and that made it difficult to remove him from any of his 
bap ous offices. When asked if he could suggest a solution, Mount- 
tten replied that, at the Sextant Conference in Cairo in December 
To? he had told Marshall that the answer was to split the C.B.I. 
<atre, placing Burma and India under Sultan or Wedemeyer and 
Ma under Stilwell, who could still remain Deputy Supreme Com- 
"Aamnder. 
ce ter in the month Marshall told Stilwell that, as long as he con- 
<red it necessary to exercise personal command on the Northern 
©nt, he should delegate to Sultan the authority to act directly with 


See page 190. 
* See page 229 and fn. 
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Mountbatten on practically all matters. Stilwell replied on the 29th 
that he had already delegated authority to Sultan so that action on 
all dealings with S.E.A.C. could be speeded up, and had given similar 
authority to Major-General T. G. Hearn in Chungking on all matters 
affecting the Chinese.’ Neither of these two officers was restricted 
except in matters of established policy. There the matter rested, since 
Marshall felt that for the time being he could do no more. 
Stilwell’s delegation of authority did little to ease the situation, nor 
did the move in April of Mountbatten’s headquarters to Kandy in 
Ceylon since Headquarters C.B.I. Theatre (Sultan) and 11th Army 
Group (Giffard) remained in Delhi, and Stilwell continued to spend 
the greater part of his time personally commanding operations on 
the Northern front.? The position was made much worse when, on 
the 13th April, Marshall sent a telegram to Stilwell on the subject 
of the four commando groups and four combat cargo groups which 
Arnold had offered S.E.A.C. on the 24th March,? which said, 


...9.E.A.C. should realize that to furnish these air and service 
forces involves high cost to the United States in other operating 
theatres and at home. If operational requirements do not justify 
the necessary diversions and if logistic support cannot be pro- 
vided, the allotment of these units to the theatre would be ill 
advised. Careful determination of the planned employment 
must be made by you so that we can be certain that their 
maximum potential capacity will be utilized.” 


To Mountbatten this telegram, as well as other direct communica- 
tion between Washington and senior American officers under his 
command, appeared to make Stilwell the judge of whether his plans 
were adequate, and showed that the Americans were tending to view 
Headquarters C.B.I. Theatre as an operational as well as administra- 
tive headquarters. 

It was only when the Chiefs of Staff sent Mountbatten the text of 
Stilwell’s directive of the 3rd May and told him that they were 
unaware of the circumstances leading up to its issue, that he realized 
that they were ignorant of the many direct enquiries being made by 
Washington to Headquarters C.B.I. Theatre about projects within 
S.E.A.C. still in the planning stage. He suggested that the Chiefs of 
Staff should be kept informed on these matters by Washington and 
not by him. 


1 Hearn was Chief of Staff U.S. Army Forces, C.B.I. Theatre, in Chungking. 

* Giffard felt that even in Delhi he was too far from the scene of operations. 

* See page 166. 

‘ Sultan informed Mountbatten of the contents of this telegram on the 19th April. See 
page 251. 

5 See page 253. 
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By now a position had been reached which Mountbatten felt he 
couric no longer accept. He therefore sent his Chief of Staff (General 
Pow riall) to London to discuss it, among other things, with the Chiefs 
of Staff. In a letter, sent by the hand of Pownall, Mountbatten said 
that he was becoming increasingly embarrassed by a tendency on the 
part of the American Chiefs of Staff to treat with his Deputy as 
thou gh, in his capacity as Commanding General of the U.S. Army 
Forces in the C.B.I. Theatre, he was the Supreme Commander of a 
thea Gre divorced from S.E.A.C., although the India—Burma section 
of thaat theatre was geographically identical with S.E.A.C.1 This 
tendency, whether accidental or not, was inevitably being copied by 
the Inigth-ranking American officers holding Allied responsibilities 
under This command, to the grave detriment of the integrity of that 
commazand and of Anglo-American co-operation in the theatre. 

In the circumstances he found he could not properly fulfil the 
respom s abilities with which, until recently, he had believed himself 
charge <4 by the Quadrant decisions and his directive. From these he 

ur- elerstood that he was, with certain exceptions, in operational 
comm =a and of all forces in S.E.A.C., whether they were under the 
contro M of his Deputy or his Commanders-in-Chief. No mention had 
been mem ade at Quadrant of the C.B.1I. Theatre but only of the China 
Theata~e and the S.E.A.C. Theatre, and it had in fact been expressly 
recOBra wa zed in the Combined Chiefs of Staff’s decision on S.E.A.C. 
that thre rile of his Deputy was dual and not threefold.? 

© £elt that these disruptive tendencies would increase to a danger- 
ous ©X tent unless the Chiefs of Staff could induce the Americans to 
“CEPt that: 


(A) There were only two theatres covering South-East Asia and 
China and only two Supreme Commanders—himself and the 
Generalissimo. 

CB) All forces of whatever nationality in either theatre were com- 
manded by the Supreme Commander within whose territory 
they were located. 

Cc) All communications whether from London or Washington 
about plans and operations of any forces of whatever nation- 
ality within S.E.A.C. must be addressed to the Supreme Com- 
mander and in no circumstances to his Deputy. 


Se 


1 
Stages an example, Sultan had been under great pressure from the American Chiefs of 
for an estimate of the practicability of providing support from China for the Pacific 

nS Eo: This estimate clearly depended on the outcome of operations and future plans 
> *--A.C., but against his will Sultan had been forced to give it, including his own views 


on : 5, : 
bate tare planning for Mountbatten’s forces, without awaiting consultation with Mount- 


. ‘ 
. Section 8(a) of the decisions of the Quadrant Conference read: 
~ > - General Stilwell will continue to have the same direct responsibility to Generalis- 


‘Amo Chiang Kai-shek as heretofore. This dual function under the Supreme Allied 
der and under the Generalissimo is recognized .. .’ 
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(d) These provisions should also apply to the operations of the 
very long-range bombers (operation ‘Matterhorn’) from India 
or China. 


Pownall met the Chiefs of Staff early in June and said that to 
simplify the complicated organization, which led to delays and mis- 
understandings, the first essential was to abolish the C.B.I. Theatre 
and have Mountbatten’s four points established. At the same time 
Stilwell’s functions should be simplified. If he were to continue as 
Chief of Staff to the Generalissimo, then another officer should be 
nominated to command N.C.A.C. and a full-time American Deputy 
Supreme Commander should be appointed with his headquarters at 
Kandy and his main administrative staff in Delhi as at present. The 
full-time Deputy, acting under orders of the Supreme Commander, 
would have administrative control of all American units in the 
theatre and advise as necessary on operational matters, especially 
from the American point of view. The American Air Transport Com- 


mand, not being a fighting force, would be controlled from Washing- 


ton through the Deputy Supreme Commander, or some other Ameri- 
can officer as convenient. 

The Chiefs of Staff decided to take the matter up personally with 
Marshall who, with the other American Chiefs of Staff, was in Lon- 
don in the middle of June for discussions on war policy. The inter- 
view was most unsatisfactory: Marshall, though admitting that the 
organization of S.E.A.C. left much to be desired, took the suggested 
changes as a criticism of Stilwell. He retorted that Stilwell was ‘the 
one fighting spirit in South-East Asia’, and suggested that ‘the reason 
for his unpopularity was his efforts to galvanize less offensively 
minded people into activity.’ In face of Marshall’s attitude, the 
Chiefs of Staff had no alternative but to take the matter up off- 
cially through the normal inter-Allied machinery. They therefore 
sent a paper to the Joint Staff Mission in Washington for submission 
to the American Chiefs of Staff, which quoted the decisions made at 
Quadrant on the organization of S.E.A.C., explored the functions 
of the Deputy Supreme Commander and ended: 

“We therefore propose that: 


(a) It should be recognized that South-East Asia and China are 
two distinct theatres of war, and that the China—Burma-— 
India theatre is only an administrative theatre: 

(b) the appointments of Chief of Staff to the Generalissimo, 
Commander of the United States and Chinese Corps in 
North Burma, and Deputy Supreme Commander, S.E.A.C. 
should all be distinct; 

(c) the Deputy Supreme Commander should continue to have 
his main administrative staff in Delhi, where he would, no 
doubt, require a senior officer in charge; 
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(Cd) the American Air Transport Command should be controlled 
from Washington through the Deputy Supreme Com- 
mander, or such other officer to whom the task is delegated.’ 


Om the 4th July Marshall asked that the paper be temporarily 
shelwed since another project—the appointment of Stilwell as 
commuxmander of the Chinese forces in China—was afoot and this 
mig Fit solve the problem.} 


Ano ther aspect of the organization of the command arose about this 
time. Att the Sextant Conference in Cairo in December 1943 it had 
been agreed that Stilwell, despite his position as Deputy Supreme 
Com rra ander, would, in his capacity as Commanding General of the 
American and Chinese troops in N.C.A.C., place himself under the 
Persorm zal operational control of Slim until his forces reached 
Kama z-mg, when he would revert to Mountbatten’s direct control. 
By the= middle of May 1944 Stilwell’s forces were within twenty 
miles «<»f Kamaing, and it was clearly only a short time before the 
town W~rould be captured. 

In t_Bhese circumstances Giffard approached Mountbatten on the 
19th wad asked for information on the pattern of future operations 
and tke © chain of command so that he could issue fresh instructions 
to Sima governing the operations and his relationship with Stilwell. 
He SU = gested that either the existing arrangements should continue, 
or that Stilwell’s command, which now included British troops, 
a be defined as another army and therefore logically come under 
o ©Ontrol of 11th Army Group, or that Stilwell should come 
th ©Ctly under Mountbatten’s command.® Mountbatten considered 
eae although it might be the best plan to leave Stilwell’s forces 
sib] © Slim’s operational control, it would not be politically pos- 
ie <= and that the only workable solution would be to form a new 
nea 4 under his own direct control, with Slim and Stilwell con- 
rime: g to co-operate closely. He told Giffard on the 2oth that the 
“i tter could best be settled by discussion between those most 
Pie concerned, including the Generalissimo. He _ therefore 
Kes ged that Wedemeyer should go to Chungking to see Chiang 

&~shek and then consult with Stilwell, Giffard, Slim and Peirse. 
ren <xt day he received a message from Stilwell saying that after 
‘ TMraing was reached he would insist on keeping to the original 

8 €ement whereby the Yunnan armies and the forces on the 

“rthern front would operate under his own command as Deputy 


a a a ee ee ee 
= For details of this proposal see pages 393-94. 


Page 47. 
: Special Force had been placed under Stilwell’s command from the 17th May. See 
Chapter XX, 


——e- 
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to the Supreme Commander. ‘I agreed’, he said, ‘to serve under 
Slim until we reached Kamaing because the question of rank was 
involved. Thereafter, I will not agree to this arrangement.’ Mount- 
batten then told Wedemeyer that he entirely accepted Stilwell’s 
wishes. 

On the 29th May, Wedemeyer held a meeting at Calcutta with 
Giffard, Slim, Peirse, Sultan and Stratemeyer and told them that 
the Generalissimo had agreed to the Yunnan armies operating under 
Stilwell when they had crossed the Burma border,! and that Mount- 
batten had agreed to Stilwell’s wishes. While accepting the situation, 
Giffard, Slim and Peirse wished it to be recorded that they con- 
sidered Stilwell should be under the operational control of 11th 
Army Group. 

In the circumstances Mountbatten had had no alternative but to 
accept the position that Stilwell should operate directly under him, 
although he knew it would be far from satisfactory: he himself had 
no purely operational staff, and any British troops operating under 
Stilwell’s command had to be supplied and administered by 11th 
Army Group, which was the only headquarters able to do so. A 
conference was held to work out the necessary administrative 
arrangements between the C.B.I. Theatre and 11th Army Group, 
and, a suitable administrative modus operand: having been reached, 
the appropriate directives were issued to all concerned on the oth 
June. The change of command was to become effective on the 2oth. 

On the advice of a committee which sat on the gth and r2th June, 
and after obtaining the views of the Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff (through Pownall) and those of Stilwell and Slim, Mount- 
batten came to the conclusion that the best organization would be to 
turn 11th Army Group into an inter-Allied organization to control 
all land forces in 8.E.A.C. On the 12th July he put his proposals to 
the Chiefs of Staff. He explained that since Stilwell, in accordance 
with the agreement at Cairo, had come under his direct operational 
control on reaching Kamaing, the command structure had become 
lopsided. To control Stilwell’s operations directly, he would need 
additional operational and administrative staff and certain anomalies 
would arise. In dealing with Stilwell’s forces in N.C.A.C. his staff 
would be acting parallel with 11th Army Group’s in dealing with 
14th Army, but would at the same time be issuing directions to the 
army group. The allocation of air support between Stilwell and 14th 
Army lay with Eastern Air Command (which was under his com- 
mand), but any clash of priorities would have to be discussed with 
the army group as regards 14th Army and with himself as regards 
Stilwell’s army—although he would in the end have to act as an 
impartial arbitrator. Finally, the allocation of British forces to 


1 The Yunnan offensive began on the roth May. See Chapter XXVIII. 
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Stilwell raised administrative difficulties and although ad hoc 
arraragzements had been made and appeared likely to work for the 
tine being, difficulties would increase if more British forces were 
aloca ted. 

He pointed out that any new system designed to avoid these 
diffictzI ties would have to take into account the fact that sooner or 
latex S.E.A.C. would have to undertake responsibilities outside 
Burrm 2, such as re-entry into Sumatra, Malaya and presumably Siam 
and Ixado-China. The organization had therefore to be framed so 
that when this occurred the added responsibility could be accepted 
with the least possible dislocation. There were three possible alter- 
native Organizations: 


(a) “Khe Supreme Commander dealing direct with 14th Army 
w fhich would control Stilwell’s forces in N.C.A.C. as well as its 
Owen corps, 11th Army Group being abolished and its staff 
da -~wided between Supreme Headquarters and 14th Army. This 
Oxk” ganization, he thought, was unsound since it would remove 
thre commander of 14th Army from his present close control of 
tErxe battle and place on his shoulders many of the functions 
Ww hich had been performed up to date by the army group. 

(b) “I~The Supreme Commander controlling N.C.A.C. and 14th 

y direct. This would involve the abolition of 11th Army 
©} roup Headquarters and a great increase in the Supreme 
<mmander’s operational and administrative work, making 

Khim in fact Allied Commander-in-Chief of the ground forces. 

XA though Stilwell preferred this system, it was unsound for it 

‘Would involve the Supreme Commander in far too close and 

Getailed control of Burma and make it difficult for him to trans- 

fer control when S.E.A.C. had to undertake responsibilities 

Sutside Burma. 
“The Supreme Commander dealing with an Allied ground 
force Commander-in-Chief who, with an Allied army group 
headquarters, would direct both N.C.A.C. and 14th Army. 
is system involved less reorganization than the others since 
1rth Army Group Headquarters would carry on, enlarged be 
a proportion of American officers. It would overcome the 
disadvantages of the existing lopsided system and would leave 
the Supreme Commander free of the detailed control of the 

fighting forces. 


- Loctefore asked the Chiefs of Staff to agree to the introduction of 
© Last of these three alternatives. He warned them, however, that it 
Would be necessary to ensure that the Allied Commander-in-Chief 


WaS_a man in whom both the Americans and the Chinese had 
confidence. 


(c) 
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The Chiefs of Staff agreed that some form of reorganization of 
operational command was necessary, and said that they would dis- 
cuss the matter with Mountbatten when he visited London during 
August to review future plans for South-East Asia. 


The delay in the receipt of a long-term directive, uncertainty over 
resources in men and equipment likely to be available (particularly 
for amphibious operations) and the enemy offensives in Arakan and 
Assam all resulted in long- and short-term planning in the theatre 
becoming very much the same. In consequence the work of the War 
Staff at Supreme Headquarters began to impinge on that of the 
Commanders-in-Chief’s planning staffs. The three Commanders-in- 
Chief therefore asked that planning be more closely integrated. 

On the r1th May Mountbatten directed the War Staff and the 
Commanders-in-Chief’s planners to work out a new system, but 
the two bodies failed to reach agreement. Eventually, with the 
unanimous agreement of his Commanders-in-Chief, Mountbatten 
set up an inter-Allied Joint Planning Staff (J.P.S.) which was res- 
ponsible for all planning in the theatre, and contained separate 
sections for strategical and executive planning. A Director and 
Deputy Director of Plans were appointed from each of the three 
Services who bore separate responsibility to their own Commanders- 
in-Chief and, in conjunction with their colleagues, were jointly 
responsible, as the Joint Planning Staff, to the Supreme Com- 
mander. The J.P.S. as a whole worked at Supreme Headquarters at 
Kandy, but the executive planners had a section working in Delhi. 
Since there was henceforward no separate planning organization 
within Mountbatten’s own staff, he received advice from his own 
senior staff officers on J.P.S. papers in the same way as his three 
Commanders-in-Chief received advice from their senior staff officers. 


CHAPTER XIX 


OPERATIONS IN ARAKAN 


(April—July 1944) 
See Maps 2, 6 and 7 and Sketch ro 


2< FP LOITATION after the Battle of Ngakyedauk Pass had 
resulted in the capture of Buthidaung by 7th Division and of 
FR zazabil by 5th Division.! By the 22nd March, control of the 
forward. zareas had been taken over by 26th and 36th Indian Divisions 
(Lomas and Festing). It had not been the intention to commit 36th 
Divisiorm , specially trained for amphibious operations, to inland 
fighting: xcept in a reserve réle, but Christison was authorized to do 
SO In Ore er to speed up the release of 5th Division for its move to the 
Central front. The 25th Indian Division (Major-General H. L. 
Davies ) <Jetailed to relieve the 5th had, on the 22nd, only one brigade 
In POS1t <n in Arakan with another moving in. Two brigades of 5th 
Divisiora had left, one of which had already reached Imphal. 

The <1 ividing line between the forward divisions of XV Corps on 
the mai, front was the spine of the Mayu Range. The 36th Division, 
with 3 SS_S. Brigade and such troops of 25th Division as had arrived 
under Command, was on the west of the range and 26th Division 
: . go tween it and the Kalapanzin. The 114th Brigade covered the 
core eek east of the Kalapanzin, and the rest of 7th Division was in 
i Yeserve under orders to follow 5th Division to the Central 
Co C. ‘The forward troops west of the range were disposed with 5 
Bre er rtando on the coastal plain at Godusara,? 51st Brigade 
a ©adier T. H. Angus) south-east of Maungdaw facing east and 
May. _? and 74th Brigade (Brigadier J. E. Hirst) had just taken over 
yet “AN gdaw from gth Brigade, although all its battalions had not 
(B .¥rived. On the crest of the range 72nd Brigade of 36th Division 

"4 adier A. R. Aslett) had relieved 161st Brigade in the West 
fe Tiel] area and 2gth Brigade (Brigadier H. C. Stockwell) was in 
Br ve in the Bawli area. The 26th Division was disposed with 4th 

Sade (Lowther) facing Point 551 and the East Tunnel, 36th 

"Sade (Thomas) in the hills south and west of Buthidaung and 

TSE Brigade (Cotterell-Hill) in divisional reserve in the Awlanbyin- 
es oe ee 
See Map 6, page 113, and Chapter X. 


Pp 2, page 5. The 44 Royal Marine Commando had just been withdrawn 
from Alethangyaw into divisional reserve. 
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Sinohbyin area. The 7th Division (Messervy) had 114th Brigade in 
close contact with the enemy at Kyaukyit and Pyinshe Kala, 33rd 
Brigade on both sides of the Letwedet Chaung, mopping up a very 
elusive Japanese force operating in the maze of low hills and tiger 
grass which had once formed the right bastion of the Japanese Mayu 
defences, and 89th Brigade preparing a new defended area near 
Taung Bazar for occupation during the coming monsoon, with a 
battalion at Sinzweya and a detachment at Goppe Bazar. In the 
Kaladan, 81st (W.A.) Division (Woolner) was building a Dakota 
strip within its defences in the Kyingri loop on the Pi Chaung, and 
patrols of 7/16th Punjab had reached Paletwa on the 23rd, on which 
day the battalion came under Woolner’s command.! 

On the 22nd March Christison issued his instructions for the 
operations to be carried out up to the beginning of the monsoon. 
Without recourse to air supply, all of which was needed for other 
fronts, 25th and 26th Divisions were to complete the capture of the 
Maungdaw-Buthidaung road and hold it during the monsoon, 
subject to the possibility that Buthidaung itself might be evacuated 
if holding it became either a tactical or administrative liability. This 
meant driving the Japanese from their strongholds on the Point 551 
feature, the West Tunnel area and any other high ground giving 
observation over the road.2 The 114th Brigade was to drive the 
Japanese out of the Kyaukyit area to prevent them from interfering 
with its withdrawal, due to take place within the next few days, and 
26th Division was to be given 81st (W.A.) Reconnaissance Regiment 
for patrolling east of the Kalapanzin after the withdrawal of 114th 
Brigade. 

The 36th Division and elements of 7th Division, or whichever 
formation relieved it, were to establish and hold a firm base until 
monsoon positions were taken up. This base was to include Sinzweya, 
Ngakyedauk Pass and the crest of the Mayu Range between it and 
the Tunnels, Taung Bazar, Goppe Bazar and Pass and Bawli North 
and South, since the retention of these areas was essential for the 
orderly withdrawal of surplus forces before the monsoon flooded the 
Mayu-—Kalapanzin valley. Christison warned his divisional com- 
manders that time was limited, for he would have to begin the with- 
drawal of the tanks from the Kalapanzin early in April, leaving only 
one squadron which would also have to be withdrawn when the 
heavy pre-monsoon showers began. Finally he explained that it was 
his intention to move 81st (W.A.) Division across the mountains from 
Kyingri in the Kaladan Valley to the vicinity of Taung Bazar to 
counter any Japanese close outflanking move. 

When the monsoon positions were taken up, 25th Division was to 


1 See Map 7, page 278. 
2 See Map 6, page 113. 
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be based on Maungdaw and deployed along the axis of the Maung- 
da w/— Buthidaung road with a battalion at Buthidaung so placed that 
it could control traffic on the river, and 26th Division was to hold 
Tawamg Bazar, Goppe Bazar, Goppe Pass and Bawli with a brigade, 
leawaxn2g the bulk of the division in reserve north of the Pruma Khal. 
The clivision sent to replace 7th Division was to remain in corps 
resex-we at Chittagong, and it was expected that 36th Division would 
be wa thdrawn to India in May.! 

Om the 25th March Christison told Woolner that he was to 
destraoay the Koba Detachment* and then, having sent his guns and 
wheeled transport away up the Kaladan Valley protected by 7/16th 
Punjab and a battalion detached from his division, move to the 
Kalappaamzin. He was to debouch between the goth April and 7th 
May on the Saingdin Chaung and avoid any major action on the 
way.* W*/oolner’s first problem was to get his transport on to the jeep 
track I<= ading north to Paletwa and Satpaung, which ran eastwards 
from Ko aladan along the Mi Chaung for some miles before turning 
north, Mfr ‘V’ Force had reported that the Japanese were patrolling 
the aYr@ <= and had sent a column towards Themawa—the point at 
which ere hoped to get his transport across the Kaladan. He ordered 
5th (We ~A.) Brigade to clear Kaladan village and push southwards 
from thr ere, and 6th Brigade to cross to the east bank of the Kaladan, 
secure ‘the crossings of the Mi Chaung between Kaladan and Nga- 
myint¥a zung and link up with 7/16th Punjab, which was to advance 
south £x-om Paletwa and clear the road between Themawa and the 

<aung. Hubforce, consisting of 7/16th Punjab and 1st Gambia 

rome command of Lieut.-Colonel Hubert (7/16th Punjab), was 
ae to be formed. When the transport was clear of Themawa, 5th 
cate was to begin its march to the Kalapanzin, followed by 6th 
at es (less rst Gambia). Hubert was to become responsible for the 
Wa een Valley as soon as the rearguard of the division had moved 
re from the river. Heavy equipment and the wounded were to be 
.  ¥% Out between the 24th and 27th from the Dakota strip at Kyin- 
the md meanwhile every available man was to be used to improve 

track to Themawa. Kyingri was to be evacuated on the 28th. 


KYW hile 114th Brigade was preparing to attack the Zadidaung-— 
Yaubyit area, the Japanese abandoned the much fought over 


ge a ee ee ee 
epee _7th Division was not replaced. The 2nd Division was ordered to Chittagong to 
<e¢ it but was diverted to Assam (see page 241). The 11th (E.A.) Division was later 
a ee for SEagOns and began its move there in June, but it too was diverted to 
a * Ce page 305. 
The Koba Detachment was believed to consist of 55th Reconnaissance Regiment, HII[111th 
a On and a weak composite battalion. 
Map 7, page 278. 
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Pyinshe Kala redoubt, and on the 25th Zadidaung and the low hills 
north and west of it were taken without much loss.’ But at this 
moment a considerable Japanese force appeared once again on Point 
315 near Sinzweya. The tanks were hurriedly withdrawn from 114th 
Brigade and sent back to Awlanbyin, and the attack on Kyaukyit 
was postponed. The Japanese occupation of Point 315 was, how- 
ever, short lived, for 1/11th Sikhs (89th Brigade) forming the garrison 
of Sinzweya cleared the hill on the 26th, and after the action 
counted sixty enemy dead of rr2th Regiment, all with new equipment 
and clothing.® 

On the 27th, it became clear that the Japanese troops facing 114th 
Brigade in the Kyaukyit area were changing their tactics. Fighting 
patrols began to appear in the hills south-east of Taung Bazar, and 
it seemed that the Japanese were evacuating the low ground near the 
river. They did not, however, abandon their strong positions at 
Kyaukyit. After considerable fighting, during which two tanks were 
disabled, the mopping-up of the Awlanbyin—Tatmakhali—Sinohbyin 
area was completed, and on the 28th the tanks were again placed at 
the disposal of 114th Brigade. A few days later Kyaukyit was taken 
without much difficulty. 

Meanwhile on the 26th, after a series of heavy bombardments, 
42nd Brigade had occupied the West Tunnel area, but, although the 
ground which commanded both its entrances was occupied, the 
enemy still held on inside the tunnel. It was not till the 4th April, 
when a tank succeeded in firing a shell into the west entrance which 
set an ammunition dump alight, that resistance ceased. Inside was a 
large quantity of stores and a serviceable heavy field howitzer. The 
known Japanese losses were sixty dead found in and around the 
tunnel, and it is clear that the rear party fought to the death. 

By this time Davies (25th Division) had assumed command of 
the Maungdaw sector, and arrangements had been made for 53rd 
Brigade, which was just beginning to arrive, to take over the West 
Tunnel area from 72nd Brigade (36th Division) which was then to 
capture the East Tunnel in co-operation with an attempt by 4th 
Brigade (26th Division) to take Point 551.2 On the 4th April, 33rd 
Brigade of 7th Division began to leave Sinzweya for Assam. The 
114th Brigade evacuated the east bank of the Kalapanzin between 
the 4th and 6th, after which only patrols of 81st (W.A.) Recon- 
naissance Regiment remained east of the Kalapanzin, south of 
Taung. While the evacuation was taking place 4th Brigade made an 
unsuccessful attack on the north end of the Point 551 feature and 

1 See Map 6, page 113. 
? Hanaya had ordered a general offensive on the 22nd. This effort by J/rr2th Battalion 
was the only one that made any impression. 


3 It was the loss of Point 551 in the spring of 1943 which had led to the British aban- 
donment of the Maungdaw-Buthidaung position. See Volume II, Chapter XX. 
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“211d. Brigade succeeded in capturing the East Tunnel, meeting with 
only slight opposition. 

Japanese patrols were now becoming so aggressive at the southern 
end. of the hills south of Buthidaung that Lomax decided to send 
forw zard 1st Lincolns from divisional reserve, supported by one and 
a half squadrons of medium tanks, to clear the area; this they suc- 
ceed ed in doing after a heavy airstrike and a bombardment by the 
whole divisional artillery. It was now becoming evident that the 
Japamese had lost interest in the Tunnels but intended to hold 
Point 551 and, if possible, regain Buthidaung. 

With. the capture of the Tunnels and the evacuation of the forward 
positrons on the east bank of the Kalapanzin, the first phase of the 
pre-rx210 msoon operations was completed and, on the 6th April, 
Chris tisson held a conference with the commanders of 7th and 26th 
Divisic» was to decide on future operations east of the Mayu Range. 
They za greed not to hold Buthidaung during the monsoon but to 
defer fa=xing the date on which it was to be evacuated. Meanwhile 
26th I> & vision, supported by two regiments of medium artillery and 
the r€ rm aining squadron of tanks, was to capture Point 551, and 7th 
Divisio wy (less 33rd Brigade), while awaiting its move to the Central 
front, ~Avas to prepare new monsoon positions in the Taung Bazar-— 
Goppe Bazar—Bawli area. On the 8th, 14th Army ordered 3 S.S. 
Brigad <= to move at once to Silchar.! Headquarters and 5 Com- 
manda left that evening, and 25th Division was ordered to release 
44 Royal Marine Commando (then located south of Godusara) as 
son As possible. 

™ the 13th, Lomax issued instructions for the deliberate attack 

Br the Point 551 feature, where the garrison had frustrated all 4th 
: Sade’s attempts at infiltration for ten days. The prolonged 
sete defence of this hill against superior forces was as determined 
jis at of Sinzweya or Kohima. The hill was precipitous and “I” 
. a8 with the cross of the “I” some 800 yards long, parallel to 
ne ©verlooking the Tunnels—Buthidaung road, and the leg of it 
op 4ng due south, parallel to the main ridge, to a point nearly 
le. Site Point 1433.2 Point 551 itsclf was about 1,000 yards south 
*2 the leg. Along the cross there were five prominent but small 
— with defiladed reverse slope positions within close mutual 
ne Porting range of each other. The whole was a feature of immense 
“ral strength and, as the Japanese had held it for nearly a year, 

all field defences on it were formidable. Knowing this, Lomax 
“ted all the artillery he had to support the attack; this comprised 
™OSt of the divisional artillery, two medium regiments and two 


batteries of 36th Divisional artillery. In addition, one squadron of 
ease gg ee eee ee an eae 


1 
yee Page 302. 
See Sketch 10, page 274. 
W.A.J. II.—19 
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tanks of 25th Dragoons and one of 149th R.A.C. were available to 
help the attackers get on to the hill, the lower slopes of which were 
defiladed from much of the artillery. A diversionary attack was to be 
made by a battalion of 71st Brigade on features south of the road two 
miles to the east. 

The attack went in at 8 a.m. on the 15th April after a heavy air 
and artillery bombardment. The rst Wiltshire on the left succeeded 
in taking its objectives, the two left hand knolls, but was driven off 
them twice before, by the evening, it eventually consolidated one. 
The 2/13th F.F. Rifles was held up on a false crest short of its objec- 
tive and got no further. The 2/7th Rajputs, ordered to attack features 
below and to the east of Point 551 itself, reached them without 
serious opposition. After the brigade had gained a footing on the 
cross of the “I” it began to try and infiltrate southwards, with the 
result that fighting on the hill became continuous, attack and 
counter-attack following one another in rapid succession, with 4th 
Brigade gradually gaining ground. 

Meanwhile, 25th Division had been endeavouring to assist the 
attack by forcing its way southwards along the apparently dominat- 
ing main ridge towards Point 1433. But this had no effect whatever 
on the struggle for Point 551, and on the 2oth Davies was ordered to 
give 26th Division direct assistance. Accordingly on the 25th, in 
co-operation with the next deliberate attack by 4th Brigade, a 
battalion of 25th Division (14/10th Baluch) attacked eastwards from 
the main ridge south-east of the West Tunnel with the object of 
getting on to the south end of the Point 551 ridge. In this attack 
2/13th F.F. Rifles captured the three knolls which had been its 
objective in the earlier attack, but rst Wiltshire made little progress, 
and 14/10th Baluch was stopped by well-sited positions covering the 
few negotiable ways up the precipitous west face of the feature. In a 
counter-attack supported by artillery and mortar fire on the 27th, 
the Japanese regained two of the three knolls taken by the 2/13th 
two days earlier, so that at the end of April the situation was almost 
the same as it had been before the attack of the 25th. 


A corps instruction of the 2oth April had outlined the final plan for 
the reorganization and distribution of forces for the monsoon, and it 
is interesting to note that, in a forecast of possible enemy action, 
Christison stated that the enemy could launch an offensive in the 
first week in May with three or perhaps four battalions and gave the 
probable objective as Maungdaw. It will be seen, as the story un- 
folds, that this forecast was accurate as regards intention and strength, 
but the objective proved to be Buthidaung. The monsoon reorgani- 
zation was to be carried out in three phases. The first, from the 6th 
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to goth May, was to be the withdrawal of two brigades of 26th 

Division from the Buthidaung area, one of which was to take over 

the Taung Bazar—Goppe Bazar-Bawli area and the other to go into 

corps reserve.! This phase involved the evacuation of Buthidaung. 

The second, from the roth to 13th May, was the consolidation of 
control by 25th Division of the Maungdaw-—Buthidaung road as far 
as Point 551, and the positioning of 81st (W.A.) Division in the 
Taung Bazar area east of the Kalanpanzin to assist the small garrison 
until the arrival of the monsoon prevented any major attack on it. 
The inter-divisional boundary between 25th and 26th Divisions was 
tobe am east-west line from the junction of the Ngakyedauk Chaung 
with the Kalanpanzin, thence westwards along the Ngakyedauk 
Chaun g@—Prein Chaung to its source and then along the track to 
Briasco JBridge. The change of the inter-divisional boundary from a 
north-so.ath to an east-west line meant that the forward divisions 
would zaow face east instead of south. The third phase was the move 
into final monsoon positions, the date depending on when the mon- 
soon began. 

Durimg the monsoon, 25th Division was to hold a firm base at 
Maungdiaw and dispose its brigades in depth along the road from 
Maungdiaw to Point 551. One battalion was to be at Wabyin and 
detachments were to hold all crossings of the spine of the Mayu 
Range between Point 1267 and the inter-divisional boundary. The 
26th Division was to have one brigade with detachments of artillery 
in the "I’'aung Bazar-Goppe Bazar—Bawli area, one brigade group at 
Tumbru, another at Cox’s Bazar, and divisional headquarters at 
Ukhia. The 81st (W.A.) Division was to concentrate at Chiringa.? 
The armour was to start thinning out on the 23rd April, one squadron 
only Temaining with 26th Division east of the Mayu Range until the 
evacuation of Buthidaung. After the 1st May, one troop of 25th 
Dragoons was to remain with 2 5th Division for counter-attacks but 
was not to be employed off an all-weather road.? All formations 
were Warned that they must plan for their wheeled transport to leave 
the Kalapanzin valley by way of Ngakyedauk Pass because there was 
no guarantee that Point 551 would be taken before the monsoon 
broke and, until it was taken, the Maungdaw road could not be used 
east of the Tunnels. 

Sakurai (28th Army) considered that it was no longer advisable to 
hold the Point 551 area and on the 17th April instructed Hanaya to 
be prepared to shorten his front to conserve his strength by falling 
back to the general line Seinnyinbya—Alethangyaw. Aware that 


a se es 
ce Mae 6, page 113. 
2 The se 5th Dy back to h . 

except mainte 25th Dragoons went back to hard standings near Ukhia and all personnel 


nance men went back to India. 
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there had been constant movement of British-Indian troops from 
front to rear in the Kalapanzin valley, Hanaya did not consider that 
a withdrawal was neccessary and decided to take the offensive to 
recapture Buthidaung. During the second half of April the Japanese 
attacked in the coastal plain and overran a company post near 
Dilpara, and in the Kalapanzin valley they captured the hill over- 
looking Sinohbyin. Both the lost positions were quickly recovered by 
counter-attacks. On the last day of April, when the first heavy pre- 
monsoon storm broke over Arakan, temporarily clearing the sultry 
air and laying the appalling dust on the tracks which had become 
almost unendurable, both sides were preparing to launch major 
attacks in early May, Hanaya against Buthidaung and Lomax in a 
final effort to take Point 551. 


Meanwhile in the Kaladan, the positions which 6th (W.A.) Brigade 
had occupied at the end of March on the Mi Chaung east of Kaladan 
village had been under attack for some days until a counter-attack 
on the 7th April drove the enemy away. With the safety of the track 
along which the transport had to withdraw ensured, 5th (W.A.) 
Brigade began its move to the Kalapanzin. By the roth, 6th Brigade 
was also on the move and its rearguard had taken up positions near 
Kaladan village.1 Though attacked that night, it succeeded on the 
morning of the 11th in breaking contact and following the rest of 81st 
(W.A.) Division westwards. It was not, however, till the 13th that the 
enemy made contact with Hubforce whose rearguard was in position 
between Kaladan village and Themawa.? By this time, however, the 
transport was well away to the north and, finding Japanese patrols 
working round its flanks, Hubforce began a methodical withdrawal 
towards Satpaung forty miles to the north. 

By the 16th April, 81st Division had gained touch with patrols 
from Taung Bazar at Wagai, and had established a standing patrol 
on the hill at Windwin. On the 22nd, patrols pushing south down 
the Saingdin Chaung encountered the Japanese five miles north- 
east of Kindaung. By the 24th, the main body of the division had 
concentrated at Talubya, where it remained until the end of the 
first week in May, when it moved to the Taung Bazar area. By the 
end of April Hubforce had reached Satpaung but, finding that a 
Japanese force was moving up the Pi Chaung pushing the Tripura 
Rifles before it, Hubert was forced to order a further withdrawal to 
Labawa to prevent his communications to Mowdok from being cut. 


1 See Map 7, page 278. 

3 The Japanese in the Kaladan consisted of H.Q.111th Regiment, III[111th Battalion (less 
one company), 55th Reconnaissance Regiment (less one company), ///143rd Battalion (a com- 
posite unit about 250 strong) and Honjo Composite Unit. 
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Except for the evacuation of the Satpaung—Daletme area, the opera- 
tions of 81st Division and Hubforce had gone according to plan. 
For the next fortnight all interest was centred on the main front. 


The choice of the night of the 3rd/4th May for another attempt to 
take Point 551 was a fortunate one, since Hanaya had by that time 
begun to assemble his force for his attack on Buthidaung and had 
withdrawn some of his outposts.! The 4th Brigade’s attack was made 
by 1/8th Gurkhas and 2/7th Rajputs in place of the F.F. Rifles and 
Wiltshires, both of which had for more than a fortnight been clinging 
totheir precarious foothold on the hill, now stripped of all foliage and 
pitted wath bomb and shell craters. The attack began at 10 p.m. on 
the 3rd with an advance by the two battalions in seven columns of 
compamyy strength, each with its own objective. The objectives were 
captured on the 4th, and orders were issued for 25th Division to take 
over the Point 551 feature the next day. This was the first step in the 
withdrawal of 26th Division from the Buthidaung area. At the same 
time 7xst Brigade began to withdraw from the southern end of the 
ridge east of Inbauk.? 

As the fighting on Point 551 died down, Hanaya’s force, consisting 
of four columns under the command of Major-General Sakurai, 
moved into position for the attack on Buthidaung. One column about 
900 StrOng (made up from 112th and 143rd Regiment) was to advance 
from the Inbauk area against Point 142 on the road south of Let- 
wedet; a second, some 600 strong (112th Regiment), was to advance 
south from Sinohbyin (where during the previous four days it had 
twice Captured and twice been driven off the hills overlooking the 
village ) directed on the hills on the west edge of Buthidaung; a 
third (Z /21 3th Battalion), about 450strong, was to advance on the same 
objective as the second from the south of Buthidaung; while a fourth 
column (ZZJ/143rd Battalion), some 550 strong, was to hold Point 162 
and Converge on the same objective. 

The first indication of the impending attack was the infiltration of 
a column, estimated at 300 strong, between 1st Lincolns and 1/18th 
Garhwal Rifles near Inbauk at about 9 p.m. on the night of the 
grd/4th Miay. This was followed at 4 a.m. on the 5th by a general 
attack on 71st Brigade from the south between Point 142 and 

Buthidaung. The attack from the north came in later in the day. 

There was heavy fighting throughout the 5th but, although the 

Japanese artillery support was on a greater scale than usual, the 

attack made little impression. The Japanese casualties must have 

ia Map 6, page 113. 
The 36th By, Brigade had relieved the 36th in the Buthidaung sector on the 21st April. 


a w Bade on relief moved back to the Awlanbyin-Sinohbyin -Letwedet-Tat- 
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been severe because the squadron of 25th Dragoons under command 
of 71st Brigade caught enemy parties in the open on more than one 
occasion.! On the 6th the attack faded out, and on the 7th the 
evacuation of Buthidaung was carried out as planned, 71st Brigade 
moving north through 36th Brigade’s covering position near Let- 
wedet. 

By the 8th, 71st Brigade had taken over the Taung Bazar-Goppe 
Bazar area from 114th Brigade, which then left for Assam.? During 
the night of the 8th/gth, 4th Brigade, which had been relieved on 
Point 551 by 2/2nd Punjab from 25th Division, withdrew by way of 
Ngakyedauk Pass to Tumbru, reporting before it left that the Japanese 
were still unaware that Buthidaung had been evacuated.? It was fol- 
lowed on the 11th and 12th by 36th Brigade which went to Cox’s 
Bazar. As soon as the last troops of 36th Brigade had crossed Ngakye- 
dauk Pass, 72nd Brigade of 36th Division evacuated Sinzweya and 
began to move out of Arakan to Shillong. The division’s other 
brigade (29th) remained under command of 26th Division watching 
the tracks across the Mayu Range between the Tunnels and Goppe 
Pass until the 4th June when it too left for Shillong. 

The only result of Hanaya’s attack on Buthidaung was to delay its 
evacuation by one day. In spite of their losses in that action the 
Japanese decided to make one more effort, this time to recapture 
Point 551. The 2/2nd Punjab was having a most uncomfortable time, 
for the heat was intense, and as the shelling had stripped the trees 
bare there was no shade. Moreover, the Japanese knew exactly 
where the few remaining water points were, and shelled them stead- 
ily. On the 2oth a determined Japanese attack just before dawn 
reached Point 551 itself, but an immediate counter-attack at 9 a.m. 
regained it. That evening it began to rain and frequent heavy pre- 
monsoon showers fell throughout the following week. By the 28th it 
was Clear that the Japanese were pulling out all along the front. 


Although events on the main front had gone according to plan during 
the second week in May, the situation in the Kaladan had begun to 
deteriorate. Between the 3rd and 7th, 7/16th Punjab had withdrawn 
to the Pi Chaung some seven miles west of Satpaung and 1st Gambia 
to the ridge east of Mowdok along which the India—Burma border 
runs. During the next few days the Tripura Rifles, retreating up the 
Pi Chaung, joined up with the Punjabis.4 They were closely followed 


1 In the Garhwal Rifles area alone 170 Japanese dead were buried after the action. 

? From its rest area near Bawli 114th Brigade had relieved 89th Brigade (7th Division) 
in the Taung—Goppe area, which had then left for Imphal on the 27th April. 

3 See Map 2, page 5. 

‘The Tripura Rifles was an Indian State Force battalion. It was equipped and trained 
only for internal security and reconnaissance duties. 
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been severe because the squadron of 25th Dragoons under command 
of 71st Brigade caught enemy parties in the open on more than one 
occasion.! On the 6th the attack faded out, and on the 7th the 
evacuation of Buthidaung was carried out as planned, 71st Brigade 
moving north through 36th Brigade’s covering position near Let- 
wedet. 

By the 8th, 71st Brigade had taken over the Taung Bazar-Goppe 
Bazar area from 114th Brigade, which then left for Assam.? During 
the night of the 8th/gth, 4th Brigade, which had been relieved on 
Point 551 by 2/2nd Punjab from 25th Division, withdrew by way of 
Ngakyedauk Pass to Tumbru, reporting before it left that the Japanese 
were still unaware that Buthidaung had been evacuated.? It was fol- 
lowed on the 11th and rath by 36th Brigade which went to Cox’s 
Bazar. As soon as the last troops of 36th Brigade had crossed Ngakye- 
dauk Pass, 72nd Brigade of 36th Division evacuated Sinzweya and 
began to move out of Arakan to Shillong. The division’s other 
brigade (29th) remained under command of 26th Division watching 
the tracks across the Mayu Range between the Tunnels and Goppe 
Pass until the 4th June when it too left for Shillong. 

The only result of Hanaya’s attack on Buthidaung was to delay its 
evacuation by one day. In spite of their losses in that action the 
Japanese decided to make one more effort, this time to recapture 
Point 551. The 2/2nd Punjab was having a most uncomfortable time, 
for the heat was intense, and as the shelling had stripped the trees 
bare there was no shade. Moreover, the Japanese knew exactly 
where the few remaining water points were, and shelled them stead- 
ily. On the 2oth a determined Japanese attack just before dawn 
reached Point 551 itself, but an immediate counter-attack at 9 a.m. 
regained it. That evening it began to rain and frequent heavy pre- 
monsoon showers fell throughout the following week. By the 28th it 
was Clear that the Japanese were pulling out all along the front. 


Although events on the main front had gone according to plan during 
the second week in May, the situation in the Kaladan had begun to 
deteriorate. Between the 3rd and 7th, 7/16th Punjab had withdrawn 
to the Pi Chaung some seven miles west of Satpaung and 1st Gambia 
to the ridge east of Mowdok along which the India—Burma border 
runs. During the next few days the Tripura Rifles, retreating up the 
Pi Chaung, joined up with the Punjabis.‘ They were closely followed 


1 In the Garhwal Rifles area alone 170 Japanese dead were buried after the action. 

2 From its rest area near Bawli 114th Brigade had relieved 89th Brigade (7th Division) 
in the Taung—Goppe area, which had then left for Imphal on the 27th April. 

3 See Map 2, page 5. 

‘The Tripura Rifles was an Indian State Force battalion. It was equipped and trained 
only for internal security and reconnaissance duties. 
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by a strong Japanese force, which immediately attacked the Punjabis. 

On the 14th, aware that there was a danger of the enemy interposing 

between his two battalions, Hubert withdrew the Punjabis to Mow- 

dok in order to cover the village with his whole force. The Tripura 

Rifles, leaving small patrols on the Pi Chaung, took over the local 

defence of Mowdok and its supply dumps. By the 18th May, however, 
the situation had begun to cause anxiety, and Christison ordered 
Headquarters 6th (W.A.) Brigade (Brigadier R. N. Cartwright) to 
move at once with one battalion from the Kalapanzin to Chiringa. 
On arrival at Chiringa with 1st Sierra Leone Regiment, Cartwright 
was ordered to go to Mowdok and take command of the Kaladan 
force. ©)n the 22nd the Japanese attacked the Hubforce positions 
coverum gs Mowdok and gradually drove the defenders back to a close 
perimeter round the village. 

In the meantime Headquarters 6th (W.A.) Brigade and 1st Sierra 
Leone Regiment, finding the track from Chiringa to the Sangu River 
valley flooded, had moved back to Bandarban and from there each 
day a company, the most the river route could take, moved up the 
Sangu by boat towards Mowdok. Christison’s orders to Cartwright 
were that on arrival at Mowdok he was to ensure that at least the vil- 
lage, its supply dumps and communications to the Sangu at Singpa 
remaimed securely in his hands until the monsoon was fully estab- 
lished and the Japanese thereby forced to abandon their attacks. He 
was to drive the Japanese back, if possible, to the Kaladan. Six fighter 
aircraft were to support him. Once the monsoon had set in he was to 
withdraw to Bandarban and leave the Tripura Rifles to hold the 
Mowdok area. The operational control of the Sangu valley would 
then pass to Headquarters 404 L. of C. Area at Chittagong. 

On the 27th Giffard sent Mountbatten an appreciation of the 
NM Situation prepared by Slim with which he was in full agree- 
ment. Slim said that the withdrawal in the Kaladan had been prema- 
ture but inevitable. On the main front, readjustment of positions for 
the monsoon had been based on the assumption that the 20th May 
was the latest date that tanks and medium artillery could remain in 
areas devoid of all-weather roads. Maungdaw was firmly established 
as a base, the Mayu Range to the east of it was firmly held and the 
road was in daily use.1 Except perhaps for odd patrols there was no 
enemy north of Godusara or Point 1433. The Japanese 55th Division 
was tired and understrength and there was as yet no sign of its relief 
by either 2nd Division or 54th Division, of which he believed one 
regiment might be on IV Corps front.? In the Mowdok area, 7/16th 

Punjab, rst Gambia and the Tripura Rifles were opposed, he thought, 
by 55th Reconnaissance Regiment, the II/143rd, two companies of the 
1 See Man 


Teva 6, page 113. : ' 
115 4th Battalion was in the Bishenpur area of Imphal. See page 344 fn 5. 
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MI} r11th and an J.N.A. battalion. Headquarters 6th (W.A.) Brigade 
and 1st Sierra Leone were moving to reinforce Mowdok. In spite of 
the late arrival of rains and the reduction in XV Corps’ strength, 
operations, except in the Kaladan, had gone according to plan and 
the corps held the initiative. From this report it is evident that Slim 
was not perturbed by the reverse in the Kaladan. 

By the 1st June, Headquarters 6th (W.A.) Brigade and 1st Sierra 
Leone Regiment had reached Thanchi by boat from Bandarban, and 
Cartwnght assumed command of all troops in the Sangu valley. 
Leaving two companies at Thanchi, the rest of the column set out for 
Mowdok, but at this stage a three-day downpour made the track 
almost impassable: the river rose in spate and no boat was safe on it. 
It was therefore not till the 5th that the troops reached Mowdok, 
although Cartwnght managed to get through a day earlier. He at 
once took over command, and Hubforce ceased to exist. By the 6th 
the weather was so bad that a serious attack on Mowdok seemed to 
be most unlikely. Leaving the Tripura Rifles there with a large supply 
of rations and ammunition, Cartwright began to withdraw the rest 
of the force on the 7th to Thanchi, where 7/16th Punjab, followed by 
1st Sierra Leone, took to boats for the move back to Bandarban. By 
the 11th, bngade headquarters, rst Gambia and one company of 
1st Sierra Leone were all that remained at Thanchi. On that dav the 
Japanese drove the Tripura Rifles out of Mowdok and 1st Gambia 
was sent back to extricate them and take up a covering position 
through which they could fall back. Contact was made a few miles 
north of Singpa. 

Christison then decided to leave a much stronger garnson in the 
Sangu River valley than had originally been intended. The 6th 
(W.A.) Brigade was to be disposed with one battalion (less a com- 
pany) at Thanchi with its remaining company at Ruma, a second 
battalion at Bandarban and a patrol base at Alikadam supported by 
the remaining battalion of the brigade at Chiringa. The 7.16th Pun- 
jab was to move back to Chittagong. On the 15th June, 6th (W-.A.) 
Brigade reverted to command of 81st (W.A.) Division, which had 
been withdrawn from Taung Bazar and was concentraung in the 
Chiringa area. 

On the 24th June patrols found Mowdok deserted and the Tnpura 
Rifles reoccupied it. The 55th Reconnaissance Regiment and II 1 43rd 
Battalion had moved back to the Satpaung—Daletme area leaving a 
covering detachment at Labawa, while J 29th Battalion watched the 
tracks from the west to the Pi Chaung.? 

1 The J 2oth Battalion had arrived in the Kaladan Valley late in April and both Kaha 
and //] 111th Battalion had retumed to Akvab. With Koba’s i nae Colonel Sugimota, 
who had relieved Kawashima in command of 55th Reconnaissance Regiment, had assumed 


command in the valley. The J, 29th Betta‘ion was withdrawn late in July and sent to the 
Salween front. 
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The monsoon broke on the 15th June. The Sangu rose twenty feet 

in the night and eleven out of twelve boats loaded with stores were 
lost. On the Mayu front, troop movements other than patrols became 
impossible and even relief of forward troops could be made only with 
dificulty. Both sides had by that time withdrawn all but the bare 
minimum of troops from forward areas. And so the 1944 Arakan cam- 
paign ended with XV Corps in possession of the all-important road 
from MM@aungdaw over the Mayu Range to the vital Point 551, which 
overlooked the rest of the road to Buthidaung. It was the ideal posi- 
tion from which to launch an offensive down the Mayu valley as soon 
asthe ground dried out sufficiently to allow movement of large bodies 
oftroops. However, on the 14th July, Giffard recommended that any 
idea Of an offensive in Arakan in the dry season of 1944-45 should be 
abandoned, since at least four divisions and possibly five would be 
required to ensure victory against the three divisions (55th, 54th and 
ond) available to 28th Army. Moreover, the air force no longer needed 
Akyab as an advanced landing ground. He therefore advised that 
only eri ough forces should be left in Arakan to maintain an offensive- 
defensive there, and that the rest should be used to exploit the victory 
at Imphal by invading Burma. No immediate decision on this was 
necessary because not only was the monsoon at its height and would 
remain. so for the next two months, but XV Corps was in a position 
from which it could carry out either a large scale or limited offensive 

45SOOM. as movement once again became possible. 

The three months of fighting to establish the monsoon positions 
cost 2V Corps 3,362 casualties, of which more than half were in 26th 
Indian Division, making a total for the Arakan operations of 7,951.1 





1 
Fibra Appendix 29. The Japanese state that the strength of 55th Division on the 4th 
ries Ta 1944 was 14,038, including 1,900 attached service units, and that their casualties 

sae ooo to July 1944 were 3,106 killed, 100 dead of disease, 2,009 wounded and 120 
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been severe because the squadron of 25th Dragoons under command 
of 71st Brigade caught enemy parties in the open on more than one 
occasion.1 On the 6th the attack faded out, and on the 7th the 
evacuation of Buthidaung was carried out as planned, 71st Brigade 
moving north through 36th Brigade’s covering position near Let- 
wedet. 

By the 8th, 71st Brigade had taken over the Taung Bazar—-Goppe 
Bazar area from 114th Brigade, which then left for Assam.? During 
the night of the 8th/gth, 4th Brigade, which had been relieved on 
Point 551 by 2/2nd Punjab from 25th Division, withdrew by way of 
Ngakyedauk Pass to Tumbru, reporting before it left that the Japanese 
were still unaware that Buthidaung had been evacuated.? It was fol- 
lowed on the 11th and 12th by 36th Brigade which went to Cox’s 
Bazar. As soon as the last troops of 36th Brigade had crossed Ngakye- 
dauk Pass, 72nd Brigade of 36th Division evacuated Sinzweya and 
began to move out of Arakan to Shillong. The division’s other 
brigade (29th) remained under command of 26th Division watching 
the tracks across the Mayu Range between the Tunnels and Goppe 
Pass until the 4th June when it too left for Shillong. 

The only result of Hanaya’s attack on Buthidaung was to delay its 
evacuation by one day. In spite of their losses in that action the 
Japanese decided to make one more effort, this time to recapture 
Point 551. The 2/2nd Punjab was having a most uncomfortable time, 
for the heat was intense, and as the shelling had stripped the trees 
bare there was no shade. Moreover, the Japanese knew exactly 
where the few remaining water points were, and shelled them stead- 
ily. On the 2oth a determined Japanese attack just before dawn 
reached Point 551 itself, but an immediate counter-attack at 9 a.m. 
regained it. That evening it began to rain and frequent heavy pre- 
monsoon showers fell throughout the following week. By the 28th it 
was Clear that the Japanese were pulling out all along the front. 


Although events on the main front had gone according to plan during 
the second week in May, the situation in the Kaladan had begun to 
deteriorate. Between the 3rd and 7th, 7/16th Punjab had withdrawn 
to the Pi Chaung some seven miles west of Satpaung and 1st Gambia 
to the ridge east of Mowdok along which the India—Burma border 
runs. During the next few days the Tripura Rifles, retreating up the 
Pi Chaung, joined up with the Punjabis.* They were closely followed 


1 In the Garhwal Rifles area alone 170 Japanese dead were buried after the action. 

2 From its rest area near Bawli 114th Brigade had relieved 89th Brigade (7th Division) 
in the Taung—Goppe area, which had then left for Imphal on the 27th April 

* See Map 2, page 5. 

‘The Tripura Rifles was an Indian State Force battalion. It was equipped and trained 
only for internal security and reconnaissance duties. 
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by a strong Japanese force, which immediately attacked the Punjabis. 

On the 14th, aware that there was a danger of the enemy interposing 

between his two battalions, Hubert withdrew the Punjabis to Mow- 

dok in order to cover the village with his whole force. The Tripura 

Rifles, leaving small patrols on the Pi Chaung, took over the local 

defence of Mowdok and its supply dumps. By the 18th May, however, 
the situation had begun to cause anxiety, and Christison ordered 
Head quarters 6th (W.A.) Brigade (Brigadier R. N. Cartwright) to 
move at once with one battalion from the Kalapanzin to Chiringa. 
On arrival at Chiringa with rst Sierra Leone Regiment, Cartwright 
was Orciered to go to Mowdok and take command of the Kaladan 
force. )n the 22nd the Japanese attacked the Hubforce positions 
coverima g Mowdok and gradually drove the defenders back to a close 
perimeter round the village. 

In the meantime Headquarters 6th (W.A.) Brigade and 1st Sierra 
Leone Regiment, finding the track from Chiringa to the Sangu River 
valley flooded, had moved back to Bandarban and from there each 
day a company, the most the river route could take, moved up the 
Sangia by boat towards Mowdok. Christison’s orders to Cartwright 
were that on arrival at Mowdok he was to ensure that at least the vil- 
lage, 1ts supply dumps and communications to the Sangu at Singpa 
remaimed securely in his hands until the monsoon was fully estab- 
lished and the Japanese thereby forced to abandon their attacks. He 
was to drive the Japanese back, if possible, to the Kaladan. Six fighter 
aircraft were to support him. Once the monsoon had set in he was to 
withdraw to Bandarban and leave the Tripura Rifles to hold the 
Mowdok area. The operational control of the Sangu valley would 
then pass to Headquarters 404 L. of C. Area at Chittagong. 

mn the 27th Giffard sent Mountbatten an appreciation of the 
Arakan situation prepared by Slim with which he was in full agree- 
ment. Slim said that the withdrawal in the Kaladan had been prema- 
ture but inevitable. On the main front, readjustment of positions for 
the monsoon had been based on the assumption that the 20th May 
was the latest date that tanks and medium artillery could remain in 
areas devoid of all-weather roads. Maungdaw was firmly established 
as a base, the Mayu Range to the east of it was firmly held and the 
road was in daily use.1 Except perhaps for odd patrols there was no 
enemy north of Godusara or Point 1433. The Japanese 55th Division 
was tired and understrength and there was as yet no sign of its relief 
by either 2nd Division or 54th Division, of which he believed one 
regiment might be on IV Corps front.? In the Mowdok area, 7/16th 

Punjab, 1st Gambia and the Tripura Rifles were opposed, he thought, 

by 55th Reconnaissance Regiment, the II/143rd, two companies of the 

<a SCC 
*The 7 i in the Bishenpur area of Imphal. See page 344 fn 5. 
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I{/111th and an I.N.A. battalion. Headquarters 6th (W.A.) Brigade 
and ist Sierra Leone were moving to reinforce Mowdok. In spite of 
the late arrival of rains and the reduction in XV Corps’ strength, 
operations, except in the Kaladan, had gone according to plan and 
the corps held the initiative. From this report it is evident that Slim 
was not perturbed by the reverse in the Kaladan. 

By the 1st June, Headquarters 6th (W.A.) Brigade and rst Sierra 
Leone Regiment had reached Thanchi by boat from Bandarban, and 
Cartwright assumed command of all troops in the Sangu valley. 
Leaving two companies at Thanchi, the rest of the column set out for 
Mowdok, but at this stage a three-day downpour made the track 
almost impassable: the river rose in spate and no boat was safe on it. 
It was therefore not till the 5th that the troops reached Mowdok, 
although Cartwright managed to get through a day earlier. He at 
once took over command, and Hubforce ceased to exist. By the 6th 
the weather was so bad that a serious attack on Mowdok seemed to 
be most unlikely. Leaving the Tripura Rifles there with a large supply 
of rations and ammunition, Cartwright began to withdraw the rest 
of the force on the 7th to Thanchi, where 7/16th Punjab, followed by 
1st Sierra Leone, took to boats for the move back to Bandarban. By 
the 11th, brigade headquarters, 1st Gambia and one company of 
ist Sierra Leone were all that remained at Thanchi. On that day the 
Japanese drove the Tripura Rifles out of Mowdok and rst Gambia 
was sent back to extricate them and take up a covering position 
through which they could fall back. Contact was made a few miles 
north of Singpa. 

Christison then decided to leave a much stronger garrison in the 
Sangu River valley than had originally been intended. The 6th 
(W.A.) Brigade was to be disposed with one battalion (less a com- 
pany) at Thanchi with its remaining company at Ruma, a second 
battalion at Bandarban and a patrol base at Alikadam supported by 
the remaining battalion of the brigade at Chiringa. The 7/16th Pun- 
jab was to move back to Chittagong. On the 15th June, 6th (W.A.) 
Brigade reverted to command of 81st (W.A.) Division, which had 
been withdrawn from Taung Bazar and was concentrating in the 
Chiringa area. 

On the 24th June patrols found Mowdok deserted and the Tripura 
Rifles reoccupied it. The 55th Reconnaissance Regiment and II/143rd 
Battalion had moved back to the Satpaung—Daletme area leaving a 
covering detachment at Labawa, while J/29th Battalion watched the 
tracks from the west to the Pi Chaung.? 

1 The I/29th Battalion had arrived in the Kaladan Valley late in April and both Koba 
and J/]/111th Battalion had returned to Akyab. With Koba’s departure Colonel Sugimoto, 
who had relieved Kawashima in command of 55th Reconnaissance Regiment, had assumed 


command in the valley. The J/29th Battalion was withdrawn late in July and sent to the 
Salween front. 
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The monsoon broke on the 15th June. The Sangu rose twenty feet 

in the night and eleven out of twelve boats loaded with stores were 
lost. On the Mayu front, troop movements other than patrols became 
impossible and even relief of forward troops could be made only with 
difficulty. Both sides had by that time withdrawn all but the bare 
minimum of troops from forward areas. And so the 1944 Arakan cam- 
paigm ended with XV Corps in possession of the all-important road 
from Maungdaw over the Mayu Range to the vital Point 551, which 
overlooked the rest of the road to Buthidaung. It was the ideal posi- 
tion from which to launch an offensive down the Mayu valley as soon 
asthe ground dried out sufficiently to allow movement of large bodies 
oftroops. However, on the 14th July, Giffard recommended that any 
idea Of an offensive in Arakan in the dry season of 1944-45 should be 
abandoned, since at least four divisions and possibly five would be 
required to ensure victory against the three divisions (55th, 54th and 
2nd) available to 28th Army. Moreover, the air force no longer needed 
Akyab as an advanced landing ground. He therefore advised that 
only em ough forces should be left in Arakan to maintain an offensive- 
defensive there, and that the rest should be used to exploit the victory 
at Ima phal by invading Burma. No immediate decision on this was 
necessary because not only was the monsoon at its height and would 
remain so for the next two months, but XV Corps was in a position 
from which it could carry out either a large scale or limited offensive 

asSOOM as movement once again became possible. 

The three months of fighting to establish the monsoon positions 
cost XV Corps 3,362 casualties, of which more than half were in 26th 
Indian Division, making a total for the Arakan operations of 7,951. 





I an 
1 See 
Feb Appendix 29. The Japanese state that the strength of 55th Division on the 4th 
ruary 1944 was 14,038, including 1,g00 attached service units, and that their casualties 


maa etuary to July 1944 were 3,106 killed, 100 dead of disease, 2,009 wounded and 120 


CHAPTER XX 


THE CHINDITS MOVE NORTH 
AND COME UNDER STILWELL’S 
COMMAND 
(April - May 1944) 

See Maps 3 and 4 and Sketches 11 and 17 


T the beginning of April Special Force was disposed with 77th 
(L.R.P.) Brigade (Calvert), based on ‘Broadway’, holding 


the ‘White City’ block and a strip of the railway to its north; 
16th Brigade (Fergusson), worn out after its long march and tempor- 
arily disorganized by its failure to capture Indaw, assembling at 
‘Aberdeen’; and 111th (L.R.P.) Brigade (Masters),! based on ‘Aber- 
deen’, concentrating north of Pinlebu for operations against the 
Japanese communications to the Chindwin.? The 14th (L.R.P.) 
Brigade (Brodie) and 3rd (W.A.) Brigade (Brigadier A. H. Gill- 
more), less one battalion, were being flown into ‘Aberdeen’, the 
former under orders to operate against the road and railway serving 
Indaw from the south. The garrison for ‘Aberdeen’ was provided by 
6th Nigeria Regiment and for ‘Broadway’ by 3/gth Gurkhas and rst 
King’s. Morrisforce was astride the Bhamo-Lashio road and Dah- 
force (Herring) was taking refuge in the Kachin Hills. The 23rd 
(L.R.P.) Brigade was no longer available as it had been allotted to 
14th Army.® 
On the evening of the 3rd April, after the close of the conference 
at Jorhat where he had been told that two of his brigades were to 
operate northwards in support of Stilwell’s operations and two, if 
possible, towards the Chindwin, Lentaigne flew to ‘Aberdeen’ to 
meet and discuss the position with his brigadiers.4 When he had 
described the Japanese offensive and the situation in IV Corps area 
around Imphal and had outlined the instructions he had received 
that day,® he asked for their views on future operations. Both Calvert 


1 When Lentaigne became commander Special Force, Morris was promoted to the 
rank of brigadier and given the command of 111th Brigade but, since he remained with 
Morrisforce, the actual command devolved on Masters. See page 213. 

> See Map 3, page 33. 

* See page 192. 

‘ Fergusson, Calvert, Brodie, Gillmore and an R.A.F. representative were present. 

* See page 247. ; 
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and Fergusson advised against any dispersion towards the Chindwin. 
Calvert recommended the strengthening of ‘White City’, the capture 
of Indaw and a demonstration towards Mohnyin with an eventual 
drive north to join up with Stilwell and open up the railway route to 
Mogaung before the monsoon broke. Fergusson stressed the impor- 
tance of capturing Indaw and of maintaining a force in the Indaw-— 
Katha area throughout the monsoon, as Wingate had originally in- 
tended, for he felt that the maintenance of a block in that area was 
the best way of assisting Stilwell. 

Lentaigne himself considered that, if 23rd (L.R.P.) Brigade were 
placed at his disposal by the 12th April, he had a chance of taking 
Indaw and improving one of its existing airstrips to an all-weather 
standard before the monsoon broke. By staggering reliefs, it should 
then be possible to replace the L.R.P. brigades by normal formations 
and to hold Indaw throughout the monsoon. If on the other hand 
23rd (L.R.P.) Brigade could not be made available, the capture of 
Indaw would not be feasible and it would be necessary either to 
construct an all-weather airstrip at ‘Broadway’ or ‘White City’, or 
capture an existing all-weather airfield in north Burma. The construc- 
tion of an all-weather airfield at either ‘Broadway’ or ‘White City’ 
was In his opinion too hazardous a project to be contemplated, and 
in these circumstances his only course was to move north and, in 
co-operation with Merrill’s Marauders, capture Myitkyina and its 
all-weather airfield. 

He felt, however, that he could not decide on any plan until he 
knew whether he was going to be given the use of 23rd Brigade. His 
immediate task was to stabilize the existing position. It was clear that 
the Japanese, having defeated the attempt to wrest Indaw from them, 
were concentrating forces to make a determined attempt to over- 
whelm ‘White City’. He therefore arranged to fly some field, anti- 
tank and light anti-aircraft artillery there as soon as the airstrip was 
ready to take Dakotas.! On the 6th April he ordered 3rd (W.A.) 
Brigade, less 6th Nigeria Regiment, to move to ‘White City’ and take 
over its defence, thus leaving Calvert free to operate outside the 
perimeter. To provide ‘floater’ columns for ‘White City’, he placed 
45th Reconnaissance Regiment from 16th Brigade under Calvert’s 
command and ordered Fergusson temporarily to lend 77th Brigade a 
second battalion (2nd Leicesters). The same day he transferred the 
control of Morrisforce from 77th Brigade to Force Headquarters, and 
ordered Morris to begin operations against the Bhamo—Myitkyina 
road at once. 

A conference at Headquarters Special Force on the 7th April, 
attended by staff officers from 14th Army, agreed that any move by 


2 This artillery was flown in on the night of the 5th April. 
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L.R.F’. brigades westwards towards the Chindwin would be hazard- 
ous ay2ct of little value, as it was now evident that the Japanese were 
not uwsim_ the lines of communication across the Zibyu Taungdan 
north of Pinlebu. On the gth, Lentaigne met Mountbatten and Slim 
and tlhey decided that the sole task of Special Force (less 23rd 
Brigade being held by 14th Army for the Imphal operations) would 
beto assist the advance of Stilwell’s forces on the Northern front.} 

Lemtazigne had now to prepare a new plan. He felt that, with the 
diversion in March of two brigades to interrupt enemy communica- 
tions towards the Chindwin and the failure to take Indaw, the opera- 
tions Of Special Force to date had not, despite the ‘White City’ block, 
incOrawenienced the Japanese as much as had been hoped. The 18th 
Dwestorz was, he thought, making use of occasional supply columns 
which were by-passing ‘White City’ and dumps already established 
inthe Mfogaung area, and its fighting qualities appeared to be as good 
as€ver. The maintenance of his brigades in the Indaw area and the 

cleaara mce of casualties could be carried out only by Dakotas which 
would xnxeed all-weather airstrips during the monsoon. Unless such an 
airstray> could be captured or built before the monsoon and a fresh 
forma tion flown in to hold it, the Indaw area would have to be given 
up. ‘I~Fhere were neither sufficient aircraft to bring in materials to 
build a 3 airfield, nor, owing to the battle raging around Imphal, was 
a fresIh formation available. Moreover, it was evident that ‘White 
City’ Could not be held indefinitely, for its position was known and 
the Ja > aanese could easily concentrate strong forces to attack it. So he 
came te the conclusion that the evacuation of the Indaw area before 
the m@xzx>s00n was inevitable. 

If SPecial Force were to influence the battle for Mogaung and 
Myitk-y-a ma, Lentaigne thought it would have to be moved closer to 
the NOx thern front.? Such a move would have the advantage that 
light 2 ix-craft could operate between the brigades and existing all- 
weathe wz airstrips in the Hukawng Valley; this would enable casual- 
ties to Kee evacuated and his brigades to operate during the monsoon 
and t@ Eye flown out to India when exhausted.3 Moreover, a north- 
ward 3a <>ve would enable him to threaten and perhaps overrun the 
Japanes & forward dumps of food and ammunition in the Mogaung 
area. EE < therefore decided to establish a new block near the railway 
in the EX qpin area (‘Blackpool’) some fifty miles north of ‘White City’. 
The iGewy Brigade, which had been longest in the field and was almost 

completely exhausted, would be flown back to India, after which 

Broadway’, ‘Aberdeen’ and ‘White City’ would be evacuated. He 

ee a ee, ee ee 

1 See = 

Sec Ra =p 4 page 53. 
®€ te had always stated that the maximum period for which L.R.P. brigades could 


Pet ©fFiciently was three months, and had originally intended that 16th, 77th and 111th 
<3 should be relieved by his reserve brigades after that time. 
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would then be able to concentrate his four remaining brigades (77th, 
111th, 14th and 3rd West African) for an attack on Mogaung from 
the south while Stilwell’s forces attacked from the north. The dis- 
advantage of the plan was that it meant abandoning the friendly 
Kachins to the mercy of the enemy. He felt, however, that the 
Japanese would be kept far too busy to go into the hills to destroy the 
Kachin villages, and in any case military necessity demanded the 
northward move. 

This plan was approved in principle by Slim, who told Lentaigne 
to see Stilwell and get his agreement to it. The visit took place in a 
friendly atmosphere on the 16th April, but Stilwell urged Special Force 
to ‘keep the front .door at Indaw open’ while he forced ‘the garden 
gate at Myitkyina and Mogaung.’ After the meeting, Stilwell sent a 
message to the Supreme Commander saying that he had been told 
by Lentaigne that Indaw would have to be abandoned, unless a 
division could be flown into the area. He expressed the opinion that, 
if they moved north as proposed, the Special Force brigades would 
bring large numbers of Japanese with them into the Mogaung area. 
He therefore urged that 19th Indian Division should be flown into 
Indaw to give him the flank protection which he had been promised. 
Mountbatten could not agree to this, for not only was 19th Division 
his only reserve, and being fully mechanized quite unsuitable for use 
in the réle envisaged, but there was no possibility at the time of flying 
any formation into Burma. 

On the 25th April, Stilwell told Mountbatten that he thought 
Special Force should continue to hold the Indaw area. Since it had 
now been ordered to withdraw northwards, he had, he said, been put 
into the position of having to agree. Nevertheless he would co-operate 
with Lentaigne and assist him to carry out the withdrawal. He made 
it clear, however, that he refused to be in any way responsible for the 
change of plan and the consequent danger to his flank south-west of 
Mogaung. Mountbatten then suggested that Stilwell and Slim should 
meet and try to settle the differences in points of view, and on the rst 
May Slim, Stilwell and Lentaigne met at Maingkwan. They decided 
that Stilwell’s objective would remain the capture of the line Mo- 
gaung—Myitkyina, but that he could not count on an additional divi- 
sion being flown into Burma; that Special Force would attempt to 
hold ‘White City’ until the new block (‘Blackpool’) had been estab- 
lished near Hopin, after which the remainder of the force would 
move north and advance on Mogaung; and that Special Force (less 
16th Brigade which was to be flown out) would, after the establish- 
ment of the ‘Blackpool’ block, come under Stilwell’s operational 
control, but would probably have to be withdrawn to India during 
the monsoon. Since Stilwell telegraphed Mountbatten after the meet- 
ing saying, ‘...I had a conference with Lentaigne and Slim and we 
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arrara zed everything’, it was presumed that he had accepted the new 
plan. -AX combined 14th Army and 3rd Tactical Air Force Opera- 
tion XZ rnstruction was issued on the 6th giving effect to the conclu- 
sions «>¥ the conference and, on the 15th, 14th Army ordered that the 
comrx2zand of Special Force was to pass to Stilwell on the night of the 
16th / x “vth May. 

Meanwhile it had been decided on the 7th to make plans for the 
evacvza tion of Special Force’s casualties by flying-boat from Indawgyi 
Lake, should the monsoon break before Special Force had made 
physical contact with the Chinese and American forces on the 
Northern front. Orders were issued for the preparation of two flying- 
boat awrachorages at the north-east and south-west corners of the lake, 
amaim. base at Calcutta, where an anchorage existed on the Hooghly, 
and, ira order to cut down the length of the flights and speed up the 
evacuation of casualties, an advanced base on the Brahmaputra 
River mrear Dibrugarh. 


While the future of Special Force was being settled, there had been 
consicl erable activity in the Indaw area. Calvert (77th Brigade) had 
at his Clisposal at ‘White City’ 3/6th Gurkha Rifles, rst Lancashire 
Fusiliex-s and rst South Staffordshire Regiment.! Knowing that the 
§4IT1IS@xa was about to be reinforced, he took the risk of sending out 
a strife a rag force on the 4th April, consisting of the Gurkhas and one 
colurara of the Fusiliers, to seize Kadu and reconnoitre towards 
Mohn-y in, intending to reinforce it as soon as he could. During the 
next €wro days 12th Nigeria Regiment from ‘Aberdeen’ reached 
White ity’, and six Bofors anti-aircraft guns, four 25-pounder field 
guns <2 ¥2 cj two anti-tank guns were flown in from India. 
On tke night of the 6th/7th April the Japanese began their second 
attem}>€ to overcome ‘White City’.2 Preceded by a short artillery 
bomba x-<jment, three battalions (J/4th, II/29th and 139th Independent) 
made =2 series of uncoordinated attacks on the north-east and south- 
cast SiC <= s of the perimeter but, held up by the barbed wire entangle- 
ments, They suffered severely and withdrew. Next morning Calvert, 
expectixe g further attacks, ordered the striking force to return as 
quickly sg possible to the vicinity of ‘White City’. That night the 
Japannes<— again attacked from the same directions as before and were 
once Age sain repulsed. After this second failure there was a lull of 
several <Hays. 
Head cquarters grd (W.A.) Brigade and 7th Nigeria Regiment 
reached ‘White City’ from ‘Aberdeen’ on the oth and next day 
Gilmore assumed command of the garrison. On Lentaigne’s orders, 


A See Ma 
* See Sketch fe 285. 
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Calvert then took command of the striking force and moved outside 
the perimeter to prepare for a counter-attack on the enemy forces 
concentrating against it.1 Since Special Force had been relieved of 
the task of cutting enemy communications to the Chindwin, Len- 
taigne was able on the roth to order 111th Brigade to destroy enemy 
supply dumps in the Pinbon area and prevent reinforcements from 
moving towards ‘White City’ and ‘Aberdeen’ from the direction of 
Wuntho and Pinlebu. 

That evening the Japanese began their third series of attacks on 
“White City’. These were made by 24th Independent Mixed Brigade 
with the same three battalions as before, reinforced by r4rsst Inde- 
pendent Battalion and supported by tanks, mortars and artillery and, 
on the 14th, by aircraft. The attacks displayed a complete lack of 
originality and were no more successful than the previous ones. All 
broke down on reaching the barbed wire entanglements, until, in 
the early hours of the 16th, ///29th Battalion succeeded in breaking 
through a gap blown in the wire and gaining a foothold within the 
south-east corner of the perimeter. A counter-attack shortly after 
dawn threw the Japanese back, and heavy air strikes the next day on 
their gun positions and forming-up places forced them to withdraw. 
As a result of the seven days of fighting around the block, in which 
the Japanese losses were about 700, no further attacks were made on 
‘White City’ until its evacuation early in May. 

Calvert, who had meanwhile concentrated his striking force three 
miles south-west of Mawlu, attempted on the 13th to occupy 
Mawlu and Sapein (two miles further south). Although the former 
was occupied without difficulty, the attack on the latter broke down, 
and Calvert decided to withdraw southwards to the vicinity of Ton- 
lon with the intention of blocking all lines of communication from 
the south until the Japanese were forced to break off their attacks on 
‘White City’ and turn back to attack his brigade. On the 16th, 
however, Gillmore appealed for help and the following day, leaving 
part of his forces to hold the Tonlon block and threaten Sapein, 
Calvert moved north with two battalions. Although at first success- 
ful, his advance was held up east of Mawlu on the 18th and, finding 
that he could make no further headway and was incurring heavy 
casualties, he withdrew to Tonlon.? When they found their com- 
munications cut, the Japanese, as Calvert had foreseen, decided to 
attack Tonlon on the 25th with three battalions (l//2gth, I/4th and 
II/4th), supported by an artillery battalion, and 139th Independent 


1 The striking force now consisted of 77th Brigade Headquarters, 3/6th Gurkha Rifles, 
45th Reconnaissance Regiment, 7th Nigeria Regiment and one column of 1st Lancashire 
Fusiliers. The garrison remaining in ‘White City’ consisted of 1st South Staffordshire, 12th 
Nigeria Regiment and one column of 1st Lancashire Fusiliers. 

2 The 77th Brigade’s casualties were about 50 in the action at Sapein on the 13th and 
some 250 east of Mawlu on the 18th. . 
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Battalion in reserve. The attack met with little resistance, for on the 
night of the 24th/25th Calvert had begun to withdraw to the Gangaw 
Range to the east of ‘White City’ in order to rest his brigade before 
its move to the north. 

While the fighting was taking place around ‘White City’, 111th 
Brigade had destroyed several enemy supply dumps near Pinbon, 
14th Brigade had demolished the main railway bridge over the 
Bongyaung gorge as well as several other bridges on the railway to 
Indaw and 2nd Leicesters from 16th Brigade had held a block on the 
Pinwe—Mawlu road. On the 18th, satisfied that the enemy’s third 
attempt to reduce the ‘White City’ block had failed, Lentaigne 
decided after all to launch an attack to capture the Indaw West 
airfield, destroy all supply dumps in the Indaw area and inflict such 
damage and casualties on the Japanese that, in the event of a with- 
drawal to the north, their follow-up would be delayed. He therefore 
ordered an advance on Indaw by 16th Brigade from the north and 
14th Brigade from the south, while 111th Brigade moved down the 
axis of the Banmauk road to protect the western flank and act as a 
general reserve. Between the 22nd and 27th April, 14th Brigade 
destroyed twenty-one dumps of supplies and ammunition, 15,000 
gallons of petrol, cut the railway south of the town in sixteen places 
and left mines and booby traps throughout the area. The 16th 
Brigade occupied Indaw West airfield on the 27th without opposition 
to find, as Lentaigne had suspected, that the runway was neither 
drained, cambered nor surfaced. The brigade then wrecked all 
enemy installations in the area. 

Further east, Morrisforce had destroyed the main road bridge over 
the Taping River at Myothit, captured and destroyed Nalong and 
several other villages in its vicinity and severely damaged the Bhamo 
-Myitkyina road. A Japanese battalion attacked a roadblock near | 
Nalong on the rst May and forced Morris to disengage and retire | 
into the hills, but not before his force had inflicted considerable 
casualties. Dahforce too had been able to resume operations again 
in the Nahpaw area and had twice successfully ambushed enemy 
columns. 

The future réle of Special Force had by this time been determined 
and, on the 2oth April, Lentaigne issued a warning order for the 
evacuation of 16th Brigade and the northward move of the remaining 
brigades; this he confirmed on the 28th. He hoped that, when 
‘Blackpool’ had been established and the Japanese efforts to reduce 
it had been frustrated, at least two of his four brigades could be 
released to co-operate with Stilwell’s forces on the Northern front. — 
His hopes were not to be fulfilled. 

The new plan was acted on without delay; 111th Brigade moved 
quickly north and on the 7th May occupied the area selected for the 
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new block at ‘Blackpool’, two miles west of the road and railway on 
the bank of a small chaung five miles south-west of Pinbaw.! By then 
16th Brigade had been flown back to India from ‘Aberdeen’, which 
had been abandoned, and its garrison (6th Nigeria Regiment) had 
moved north to join 111th Brigade. The 14th Brigade had meanwhile 
moved towards ‘White City’ to take up its task of protecting the 
block in place of 77th Brigade, which was to join up with the garrison 
of ‘Broadway’, less rst King’s, and then move north to protect 
‘Blackpool’ from the east.? On the 7th the leading unit of 14th Brigade 
(2nd Black Watch) successfully ambushed an enemy column on a 
track which by-passed ‘White City’ on the east, and the following day 
blocked a track five miles south-west of Mawlu. A sharp action 
developed but, when the Black Watch found itself confronted by 
superior enemy forces, it withdrew.® On the evening of the 9th, when 
everything which could be of any use had been flown out, the 
‘White City’ block was abandoned, four days earlier than Lentaigne 
had planned. Its garrison, 3rd (W.A.) Brigade (less 6th Nigeria 
Regiment) began to move north with 14th Brigade to protect ‘Black- 
pool’ from the west and keep open the tracks from it to Indawgyi 
Lake. Calvert, having time in hand, began a leisurely march towards 
Naungpong, where he had arranged to meet Colonel F. D. Rome 
after the evacuation of ‘Broadway’, and on the way made a successful 
raid on enemy posts on the road five miles north-east of Mawhan.*‘ 
‘Broadway’ was evacuated on the 13th and, when Rome joined 
Calvert on the 15th at Naungpong, 77th Brigade began its move to 
the north. 


During April the Japanese had reorganized their forces in Burma. 
In accordance with a decision taken in January 1944,° Headquarters 
33rd Army had been established at Maymyo on the goth April, and 
Lieut.-General M. Honda had assumed command of 78h and 56th 
Divisions (on the Hukawng Valley and the Salween fronts respectively) 
and of all the forces engaged in operating against Allied airborne 
landings.® Because of the reverses suffered by 18th Division and the 
situation created by the airborne landings in the Indaw area, 
Southern Army had decided on the 27th March to send its reserve 


* See Map 4, pa: 
Brigade, 1st King’s eee apdaecd to move north and become the ‘floater’ battalion of 111th 
Brigade 
* In this action, in which both sides had approximately fifty casualties, the Black Watch 
come in contact with the advanced guard of 53rd Division which was moving up 
towards ‘White City’. 
“Rome was second-in-command of 77th Brigade and the commander of the ‘Broad- 
way’ garrison. 
® See page 78. 
* For Mayinye see Map 14, page 452. 
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division (53rd) to reinforce Burma Area Army. General Kawabe 
allotted this division, which had begun to arrive in Burma towards 
the end of April, to 33rd Army and directed it to concentrate as quickly 
as possible at Indaw. 

Headquarters and part of 53rd Diviston reached the Indaw area 
early in May and the divisional commander, Lieut.-General K. 
Takeda, assumed command of 24th Independent Mixed Brigade, 4th 
Infantry Regiment, II/29th Battalion and all other units in the area. 
He decided to launch a further attack on ‘White City’ from the east 
and south-east on the 11th May with two regiments supported by a 
strong force of artillery. The evacuation of the ‘White City’ block on 
the goth/1oth instead of the 13th/14th, as originally planned, was 
fortunate since it might well have been overwhelmed by this very 
considerable force. When he learnt that the block had been aban- 
doned, Honda ordered 53rd Diviston to move up the railway in 
pursuit of Special Force, leaving 24th Independent Mixed Brigade to 
hold the Indaw area under the direct control of 33rd Army.” 


Masters (111th Brigade) took the Cameronians and King’s Own to 
garrison the new block at ‘Blackpool’, and left his animal transport 
at Mokso protected by No. 30 Column of 3/4th Gurkha Rifles. The 
Japanese, who had II/146th Battalion in the Pinbaw area, imme- 
diately reacted to the arrival of 111th Brigade. On the 7th May, the 
very first night of ‘Blackpool’s’ existence, a weak enemy attack was 
repulsed and thereafter the garrison had to prepare its defences 
under sporadic small arms and artillery fire. Some American 
engineers with equipment were landed on the gth by gliders, one of 
which was hit by small arms fire and crashed. Work on the prepara- 
tion of a Dakota airstrip began immediately. It was brought into 
service on the roth but proved unsatisfactory: of the first five air- 
craft which attempted to land on it, one crashed and two were 
severely damaged. Not till the 12th was it sufficientlyimproved to 
enable aircraft to use it safely. That day No. 81 Column of 1st King’s 
from ‘Broadway’ arrived and was at once employed outside the 
perimeter to protect the airstrip, and both field and anti-aircraft 
artillery were flown in. 

As there were no ‘floater’ columns operating outside the perimeter, 
the Japanese were free to reconnoitre the approaches to the block and 
establish their artillery observation posts without interference. On 


1 The portion of 53rd Division which reached northern Burma in May consisted of 128th 
Regiment (less []/128th Battalion), I/151st Battalion, 53rd Field Artillery Regiment (less two 
battalions) and 59rd Engineer Regiment. 

2 The /1/29th Battalion was placed under command of 56th Division on the 15th May to 
relieve JI/128th Battalion which rejoined its regiment in 53rd Division at Mogaung later in 
the month. 
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the night of the 14th/15th they began their first attempt to over- 
come ‘Blackpool’ with J//146th and III/114th Battalions. Heavy 
fighting followed, and they succeeded in gaining a foothold at the 
north-eastern end of the perimeter from which they were not 
ejected until the night of the 16th/17th. The Japanese then withdrew 
to a distance, and it seemed probable that ‘Blackpool’, like ‘White 
City’, could be held for some time. 

On assuming command of Special Force on the night of the 
16th/17th May, Stilwell told Lentaigne that his general plan was to 
close in on Mogaung from the north, south-west and south-east with 
22nd and 38th Chinese Divisions and the bulk of Special Force to 
liquidate Japanese resistance there while retaining the base at 
‘Blackpool’. While awaiting the opportunity to attack Mogaung, 
Special Force was to undertake the active defence of ‘Blackpool’, 
maintain strong patrols on the railway to its north-east and south- 
west and attack any enemy forces by-passing it either on the east or 
west. The instruction ended, ‘A reconnaissance in force, to consist of 
not less than 2 columns of the 77th Brigade, will move at once to 
develope [sic] enemy strength and dispositions in the Mogaung area, 
operating generally south and east of the railroad.’ 

On the night of the 17th/18th May, 77th Brigade moving north 
through the hills east of the railway reached Lamai, ten miles east 
of ‘Blackpool’. Next day Lentaigne told Calvert that Myitkyina 
airfield had been seized and that it was vital to hold the ‘Blackpool’ 
block, and ordered him to protect it from the east and detach a 
battalion to carry out a reconnaissance towards Mogaung. Calvert 
immediately sent 3/6th Gurkha Rifles to Mansen with orders to 
reconnoitre towards Wajit, and directed his two other battalions to 
make their way down to the Namyin Chaung valley and operate 
against the enemy forces attacking ‘Blackpool’. These battalions were 
delayed by the slippery state of the tracks and, when they reached 
the valley, were prevented by floods from assisting the garrison of the 
block.? 

On the 21st, Calvert reported that the Gurkhas had ascertained 
that there were some 4,000 Japanese in Mogaung and that he was 
chary of ordering the battalion nearer the town without support. On 
the 24th, Lentaigne, acting on Stilwell’s orders, told Calvert that 
the Gurkhas should attack Mogaung, withdrawing into the hills if 
strongly opposed, while the remainder of the brigade was directed 
against the enemy’s line of communication around Hopin. Before 
the receipt of this order, Calvert, believing that ‘Blackpool’ could 
not after all be held for long, had already sent 1st South Stafford- 
shire north to support the Gurkhas and had begun to make 





1 A few patrols managed to cross the flooded chaung and attack an enemy gun position, 
forcing it to move. 
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preparations to follow with the rest of his brigade as soon as ‘Black- 
pool’ had been abandoned. 

The 14th Brigade, accompanied by 3rd (W.A.) Brigade and the 
garrisons from ‘Aberdeen’ and ‘White City’, had already begun its 
move northwards through the hills west of the railway but was 
seriously delayed by the bad weather which had set in on the 17th. 
Its leading battalion (7th Leicesters) had been ordered to occupy 
and hold Kyusanlai Pass in order to protect the right flank of the 
brigades as they moved towards the Indawgyi Lake area. The 
Leicesters reached the pass on the 21st just in time to forestall the 
enemy. A struggle for the pass continued for the next five days, 
battalions of the two brigades being thrown in as they arrived.! On 
the 26th, by which time ‘Blackpool’ had been abandoned, the pass 
was finally secured and 14th Brigade was able to resume its north- 
ward march to the aid of 111th Brigade. 

Meanwhile on the 2oth May the garrison at ‘Blackpool’ had been 
reinforced by 3/9th Gurkha Rifles and No. 82 Column of 1st King’s 
from ‘Broadway’. The same day the leading units of 43rd Dtvtsion 
reached the vicinity of Hopin and the weather suddenly deteriorated. 
Owing to dense cloud masses and heavy rain, neither close support 
air strikes nor night supply-dropping sorties could thereafter be 
flown. The Japanese were thus able to establish anti-aircraft and 
field artillery positions near the block. By the 22nd they had closed 
up to the edge of the airstrip, and on the afternoon of the 23rd 
launched their attack. Although it was repulsed, much ammunition 
was expended, all troops had to be withdrawn within the perimeter 
and the airstrip and two Bofors guns were lost. Several gallant 
attempts were meanwhile made by both R.A.F. and U.S. air crews 
to drop ammunition and supplies in face of heavy fire. On one 
occasion eleven out of the twelve transport aircraft employed were 
hit, and it was realized that not even the most determined flying 
could ensure the replenishment of the dwindling supplies of food 
and ammunition. 

During the 24th, the Japanese established themselves round the 
southern half of the block, shelled it throughout the day and launched 
several attacks, all of which were repulsed though one gained a 
temporary foothold within the perimeter. After a night of fighting, 
the perimeter was again pierced at 5 a.m. on the 25th. Food supplies 
were by this time at an end, ammunition stocks very low and there 

1 The first identification of the Japanese 53rd Division was obtained during this fighting. 
3 Just before ‘Broadway’ was abandoned Lentaigne ordered 3/o9th Gurkha Rifles to 
reinforce 111th Brigade at ‘Blackpool’ instead of joining 77th Brigade; the battalion, 
together with No. 82 Column of 1st King’s, began its move north on the 13th when “Broad- 
way’ was evacuated. While crossing the railway near Hopin on its way north, No. 82 
Column had become involved with an enemy formation moving north and split into two 


parts; one, consisting of some 150 men, was forced to move east and eventually joined 
77th Brigade. 
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was no prospect of further supplies being dropped. When a counter- 
attack failed to eject the enemy, Masters decided at 8 a.m. that he 
had no option but to evacuate the block.! The withdrawal was suc- 
cessfully carried out under appalling conditions of rain and mud, 
and, carrying 100 wounded with it, the brigade reached Mokso on 
the 27th. The action at ‘Blackpool’ had cost 111th Brigade 210 and 
53rd Dtviston some 500 casualties. The Japanese were now free to 
move into Mogaung and bring assistance either to their hard-pressed 
garrison at Myitkyina or to 18th Division at Kamaing, but Indawgy: 
Lake, the only place from which Special Force’s many casualties 
could be evacuated, was secure. 


The decision to abandon ‘Broadway’, ‘Aberdeen’ and ‘White City’, 
and the movement of Special Force nearer to the Northern front were 
inevitable; there was no other course open except te withdraw the 
entire force to India. The block at ‘Blackpool’ was sited so close to 
the enemy garrison at Mogaung that it was under attack from the 
moment it was established, and there was no time to prepare it 
properly for defence or to stock it with ammunition and supplies. If 
a block so near to Mogaung were to be established, 111th Brigade 
should have had support close at hand. But it seems that when the 
new plan was drawn up neither the increasing difficulty of moving 
along hill tracks nor the possible drastic reduction in air supply once 
the monsoon had broken was fully appreciated. Torrential rain, 
which made the hill tracks almost impassable, seriously delayed the 
progress of the three weary brigades of Special Force which had been 
ordered to protect the block. The fresh Japanese 53rd Division, once 
‘White City’ had been evacuated, was able to move entirely un- 
opposed along the much shorter and easier route in the railway 
corridor. The enemy was thus able to attack ‘Blackpool’ before 111th 
Brigade could be properly supported. Without aid, and with its 
ammunition and supplies running short, Masters had either to 
abandon the block or be overwhelmed. 


It is now necessary to turn back in time and describe the events on 
the Northern front during April and May. After the Jorhat Confer- 
ence, where to his relief he learned that Slim believed the Japanese 
offensive could be held and the line of communications to the 
Hukawng Valley secured,? Stilwell, already far behind his schedule, 
was able to turn his full attention to the capture of Myitkyina. He 
had told the American Chiefs of Staff that he could capture it with 


1 On the 19th, Lentaigne had given him discretion to evacuate ‘Blackpool’ in just such 


an eventuality. 
* See pages 246-47. 
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the forces at his disposal, and he was determined to prove that he 
was right. With the monsoon not far ahead, he felt that now was the 
moment to launch his long cherished plan to hold the Japanese 18th 
Division in the Kamaing area by a direct attack down the Mogaung 
valley, the entrance to which he now held, while he sent Merrill’s 
Marauders across the Kumon Range to make a sudden dash on 
Myitkyina from the north.} 

At this time the Japanese were holding a position astride the road 
at Warazup with their right flank near Tingring. Stilwell ordered 
22nd Chinese Division to attack astride the road with one regiment, 
sending the other two round the Japanese left flank, and 38th 
Chinese Division to move east of the Mogaung River on Tingring 
and Wala, keeping one regiment in reserve to cut in on the Kamaing— 
Mogaung road near Seton at an appropriate moment. He directed 
that these two divisions should reach the general line Nanyaseik-Lawa 
by the 27th April. He was unaware that Chiang Kai-shek had given 
orders to the Chinese divisional commanders to hold back until the 
result of the battle for Imphal was known, and had not taken into 
account the stubbornness of the Japanese resistance and the pos- 
sibility that, despite the presence of Special Force in its rear, 18th 
Diviston would be reinforced. The timing of his advance on Kamaing 
was therefore over-optimistic. The Marauders, weakened and 
exhausted after their earlier operations and in particular after their 
defence of Nhpum Ga,? were to be reorganized into three columns 
each strengthened by Chinese infantry or Kachin guerillas. They 
were to move off towards the end of April and were to capture 
Myitkyina by the r2th May. 

The Burma Area Army had ordered 18th Diviston (Lieut.-General S. 
Tanaka) to hold Kamaing at all costs, and, to enable these orders to 
be carried out, had reinforced the division between the end of April 
and mid-May by four battalions: 146th Regiment (less I/146th Bat- 
talion) from 56th Division and 4th Regiment (less III/4th Battalion) from 
the Indaw area, as well as some 2,000 reinforcements. Tanaka appre- 
ciated that there were two good defensive positions north of Kamaing. 
He thought that he could hold the first—from Tingring to Warazup 
—for about a fortnight, and the second—from Wala to a point on 
the road some four miles south of Inkangahtawng—for a considerable 
time, provided that the reinforcing regiments reached him as planned. 
He considered that, if the Allied forces could be held on the second 
of these two positions till the middle of May, the advent of the 


1 See page 226. 

4 See pages 228-29. 

* These three columns were: ‘H’ Force, 1st Battalion and 150th Regiment of 50th 
Chinese Division (Colonel C. N. Hunter); ‘K’ Force, 3rd Battalion and 88th Regiment of 
goth Chinese Division (Colonel H. L. Kinnison) ; and ‘M’ Force, 2nd Battalion and 300 
Kachin Levies (Colonel G. A. McGee). 
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monsoon would bring their advance to a halt. Moreover, by that 
time he believed that the Imphal offensive would have been brought 
to a successful conclusion, and that he would be further reinforced 
and put in a position to launch a counter-offensive. He gave 55th 
Regiment the task of holding east of the Mogaung River and ordered 
56th Regiment to hold the road. 

To Stilwell’s chagrin the Chinese advance began in a very leisurely 
manner: it was not until the 2oth April that 38th Division succeeded 
in taking Point 1725, and the 4th May that 22nd Division captured 
Inkangahtawng and both divisions were in contact with the Japanese 
main position. When Tanaka received his reinforcing formations, he 
sent 146th Regiment to reinforce his right flank, and 4th Regiment to 
strengthen his left west of the road. Weeks of desultory fighting now 
ensued and, although on the 6th May 38th Division captured Wala 
and was able to infiltrate round the Japanese right flank, 22nd Divi- 
sion made very little progress and by the middle of May the Allied 
forces were still facing the Japanese main position. 

By this tme 78th Dtviston was experiencing administrative diffi- 
culties. Not only had its strength been reduced by a long fighting 
retreat without relief, but it was beginning to be seriously short of 
ammunition and supplies of all kinds. In order to accumulate stocks 
for 15th Army in preparation for the Imphal offensive, Burma Area 
Arnmay had on the roth January stopped sending supplies to 18th 
Diveston, intending to resume the flow as soon as 15th Army had 
launched its offensive in mid-March. The Allied airborne landings 
and the establishment of a road and rail block at ‘White City’ had, 
however, cut the main line of communications to the north just as 
the flow was about to begin. From about the middle of January, the 
division had therefore been forced to live on the reserves accumulated 

in the Myitkyina~Mogaung—Kamaing area. All it had received 
during the four months ending mid-May had been some ninety tons 
of ammunition and stores sent as an emergency measure by 56th 
Diviston to Myitkyina, since all efforts to send supplies northwards 
through Bhamo had failed. By mid-March 18th Division had begun 
to suffer from shortage of petrol with the result that, during the 
retreat to the Kamaing area, the evacuation of casualties and vehicles 
had become a serious problem—a problem which was to increase as 
time went on, and which was aggravated when the Allies began to 
bomb warehouses and suspected supply dumps in jungle areas during 
April. 

About the middle of May, the Chinese divisional commanders were 
at last told by Chiang Kai-shek that they might press forward 
energetically towards Kamaing.! The 38th Chinese Division (Lieut.- 


1 This was a corollary to the Generalissimo’s decision to take the offensive on the 
Salween front with the Yunnan armies. See page 231. 
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General Sun Li-jen) drove in the Japanese right flank south of Auche 
on the 20th. The same day, Sun Li-jen directed 113th Regiment on 
Zigyun (on the Mogaung River opposite Kamaing), 112th Regiment 
on Seton to cut the road between Kamaing and Mogaung, and 114th 
Regiment on Tumbonghka in readiness to attack Mogaung.? The 
22nd Chinese Division, with 149th Regiment of 50th Division under 
command, also began to increase the pressure on the Japanese posi- 
tions astride the road some fifteen miles north of Kamaing and to 
develop the outflanking movement through Nanyaseik. 

Further east there was a very different story. The 4th Burma 
Regiment and some Kachin Levies, working south from Fort Hertz, 
had captured Sumprabum on the r:9th March, and by the end of 
April were in contact with the Japanese some fifteen miles north of 
Nsopzup. Merrill’s Marauders could thus cross the Kumon Range 
knowing that their left flank was secure. On the 28th April, ‘K’ 
Force, followed on the goth by ‘H’ Force, began to move by way of 
Naura Hkyet Pass across the range, while, to protect the right flank, 
‘M’ Force moved on the 7th May to cross the range further south 
and occupy Arang. After a struggle lasting three days, ‘K’ Force 
drove a Japanese force out of Ritpong on the gth and pursued it 
towards Nsopzup, only to be held up at Tingkrukawng. ‘H’ Force 
had meanwhile moved south through Ritpong without meeting any 
opposition. Merrill thereupon ordered ‘K’ Force to retrace its steps 
and follow ‘H’ Force southwards. Passing through Seingneing, ‘H’ 
Force reached Namkwi on the Mogaung—Myitkyina railway four 
miles north of the Myitkyina airfield on the 16th. At 10 a.m. on the 
17th the column attacked and captured the airfield and the river 
ferry terminal at Pamati.? By 3.30 p.m. the airfield was ready to 
receive transport aircraft and, within thirty-six hours, a flight of 
eight P.40 fighters, an engineer battalion, a battery of light anti- 
aircraft guns and a battalion of 89th Regiment of goth Chinese 
Division had been flown in, at the cost of only one aircraft shot 
down.? Stilwell’s plan had so far succeeded but it was now necessary 
to occupy Myitkyina itself before Colonel Maruyama’s garrison of 
I} and II/114th Battalions (less two companies) could be reinforced.‘ 

Immediately after the airfield had been secured, 150th Chinese 
Regiment attacked the town but its units lost direction, fired on each 
other and fell back. ‘K’ and ‘M?’ Forces were immediately ordered 
to hurry south and in the following two days the remainder of 89th 


1 For Lieut.-General Sun Li-jen see Volume II, page 168 fn. 

8 See Sketch 17, page 414. 

3 On the 17th, when ‘H’ Force captured the airfield, ‘K’ Force was near Seingneing and 
‘M’ Force was at Arang. 

‘ The total combatant strength of the Myitkyina garrison on the 17th was about 700, 
which included 100 men of 15th Aufeld Battalion. In addition there were some 300 adminis- 
trative personnel and 300 patients in hospital. 
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Chinese Regiment and a battalion of 42nd Regiment of the newly- 
arrived 14th Chinese Division were flown in, together with some 
artillery. On both the 18th and 2oth renewed attacks by 150th 
Regiment failed to make headway, and Merrill realized that he must 
wait until his forces were concentrated before making another 
attempt.! 

On the 2oth, Lentaigne proposed that Morrisforce, about to 
attack Kazu on the Bhamo—Myitkyina road, should be directed on 
Myitkyina. Stilwell, still confident that the town would be quickly 
overrun, declined the offer. On the 24th the first full-scale attack by 
88th and 89th Chinese Regiments failed to overcome the stubborn 
Japanese defence. Next day Stilwell instructed Lentaigne to order 
Morrisforce to capture Waingmaw on the east bank of the Irrawaddy 
opposite Myitkyina. At the same time, he placed General Boatner in 
command at Myitkyina, and sent forward two engineer battalions 
from the Ledo Road and all the replacements for the Marauders he 
could find.? No further attacks could, however, be made before the 
end of the month. 

The Japanese made full use of this breathing space. Despite the 
fact that 56th Division was under attack by the Chinese Yunnan 
armies,? Honda (33rd Army) on the 17th May ordered it to send 
Major-General G. Mizukami (the divisional infantry group com- 
mander) with a battalion and other units from the division to Myit- 
kyina to assume command of the garrison and hold the town at all 
costs.“ He also reinforced the garrison with J///114th Battalion, then 
in the Pinbaw area. Mizukami reached Myitkyina on the goth May 
and the two battalions between the 4th and 6th June. The arrival of 
these reinforcements brought the strength of the garrison up to about 
3,000. 

Stilwell’s bid to take Myitkyina by a coup de main had failed. 


1 By the night of the 22nd/23rd, Merrill had at his disposal the whole of the Marauders 
and 150th Chinese Regiment (most of whom were debilitated or sick), 88th and 89th 
Chinese Regiments and one battalion of 42nd Chinese Regiment. 

* By the 22nd the Marauders were wasting at the rate of 130 men a day. Stilwell 
ordered forward 2,600 reinforcements held for the Marauders in India, and brought 
pressure to bear on the hospital authorities to send back to their units any man who was 
fit to press a trigger. 

*See Chapter XXVIII. 

‘ The units sent to Myitkyina with Mizukami included 56th Infantry Headquarters, I/1 48th 
Battalion, one rifle and one machine-gun company from 113th Regiment, one battery of 
56th Artillery Regtment, one company of 56th Engineer Regiment and some medical and ad- 
ministrative detachments. 


CHAPTER XXI 


THE BATTLES OF IMPHAL AND 
KOHIMA 
The Japanese Advance Halted 
(April 1944) 
See Maps 3, 4, 8, g and 14 and Sketches 13 and 15 


HEN on the 2nd April Stopford (XX XIII Corps) assumed 
operational control of all troops in the Assam and Surma 


valleys', Slim gave him three tasks: to prevent enemy 
penetration into the Assam and Surma valleys or through the 
Lushai Hills ;? to keep open the line of communication to IV Corps 
between Dimapur and Kohima; and to be prepared to move to the 
assistance of IV Corps and help in all possible ways to destroy the 
Japanese forces west of the Chindwin. When Stopford made his 
appreciation and plan for the coming battle he expected to have at 
his disposal by the middle of April 2nd British Division, two brigades 
from Arakan (161st and 33rd), 23rd (L.R.P.) Brigade, the Lushai 
Brigade, a regiment of armoured cars, and a squadron of light tanks 
and possibly one of medium tanks.’ At the end of March, however, 
apart from static garrisons only one brigade (161st) was in position, 
though the leading brigade of 2nd Division was expected to arrive on 
the 2nd April. He therefore had some cause for anxiety, since from 
the information at his disposal he estimated that the Japanese could 
attack Kohima by the 3rd April and infiltrate into the Dhansiri 
valley by the 11th, thus creating a serious threat to Dimapur.‘ 

The information regarding the enemy available at that time was 
that the whole of 33rd Division had been committed to battle on the 
Tiddim and Tamu roads but that contact had been lost with 275th 
Infantry Regiment, which it was thought might be moving west of the 
Tiddim road towards the Bishenpur-Silchar track.5 Two regiments 
of 15th Divtston had been identified, one of which was in the Sangshak 
area and a battalion of the other with 33rd Division on the Tamu road. 


msi 
xa Up Page 45 eee tats of XX XIII Corps. 
5 bee P 4, page 53. 
See Map 3, page 33. 
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- Documents captured at Sangshak indicated that 58th Infantry Regt- 
ment of 31st Diviston had been ordered to cut the Imphal Road near 
Mao and that two regiments of the division had been committed.? 

Stopford believed that the task of 15th and 33rd Divisions was to 
contain IV Corps at Imphal, while 31st Diviston moved north and 
north-west on Kohima and into the Assam Valley. He knew that 
58th Infantry Regiment was moving to cut the Imphal Road and that 
a second, and unidentified, regiment was in the Jessami—Kharasom 
area, but he had no knowledge of the whereabouts of the third regi- 
ment.? He suspected that it might move north from Layshi into the 
Assam Valley with Golaghat and Mariani as its objectives. 

The information about 31st Diviston, which was Stopford’s main 
concern, was accurate as far as it went, but it was of course incom- 
plete. Sato had been given the task of capturing Kohima in order to 
prevent help reaching Imphal from the Assam Valley by way of the 
Imphal Road but had not been authorized to move into the valley. 
The enemy force in the Jessami-Kharasom area was 138th Regiment 
(less I1I/138th Battalion) which had been given the area immediately 
north of Kohima as its objective. The column at Layshi was J///138th 
Battalion which had orders to cut the Imphal Road at Priphema 
between Dimapur and Kohima. The r2gth Regiment was Sato’s 
divisional reserve and was moving forward behind 138th Regiment, 
which was the reason why it had not been located. 

Stopford knew that it would not be possible to prevent infiltration 
entirely. He did not believe that there was as yet a serious threat to 
the Surma valley and considered that the Lushai Brigade, then being 
formed, would be capable of meeting any infiltration in that area. In 
the Assam Valley it looked as if infiltration on a wide front might be 
attempted, and he decided that his best course would be to ensure 
the safety of the vital areas, which he defined as Dimapur, the all- 
weather airfields at Golaghat, Dergaon and Jorhat, the main railway 
line through the valley and the Digboi oilfields. Kohima had to be 
held if possible, but it was evident that he could not prevent the cut- 
ting of the Imphal Road, though he could re-open it once his corps 
was concentrated. He considered that his third task should be under- 
taken only when the threat to Dimapur and the Assam Valley had 
been completely eliminated. He had also to face two difficulties: the 
first, that 2nd Division was so highly mechanized that, if it were 
required to advance on Imphal, it would be completely bound to the 
main road from the time it entered the hills, unless it could in the 
meantime be provided with a proportion of pack transport and 
trained in its use; the second, that the civil telegraph and telephone 
lines were inadequate and it would take time for his corps signals to 


1 Confirmation that the road had been cut at Mao on the 29th was received on the 3oth. 
*See Map 4, page 53. 
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build up a wireless and cable network over the vast area of his 
command. 

On the 3rd he issued an operation order in which he stated that his 
intention was to protect Dimapur, and prevent infiltration to the 
Surma valley and the railway between Badarpur junction (west of 
Silchar) and Margharita (near Ledo).! Headquarters 202 L. of C. 
Area (Ranking), with 161st Brigade under command, was to remain 
responsible for the local defence of Dimapur and Kohima, pending 
the arrival of 2nd Division, and for maintaining static garrisons and 
patrols along the railway within its area. Kohima was to be held for 
as long as possible, but Ranking was given authority to withdraw the 
garrison to Dimapur if he thought it was in danger of destruction. 
The 2nd Division was to concentrate between Bokajan and Golaghat, 
with a squadron of 45th Cavalry (light tanks) under command, and 
be prepared to clear the Dhansiri River valley should the enemy 
reach it, or to open the road between Kohima and Imphal. The corps 
reserve was to consist of 23rd (L.R.P.) Brigade at Mariani and 11th 
Cavalry, less two squadrons (one each to 2nd Division and 202 L. of 
C. Area). The Lushai Brigade was to prevent infiltration through the 
hills into eastern Bengal and 257 L. of C. Sub-Area was to hold Sil- 
char and block the track from Bishenpur.® 

It is evident from Stopford’s appreciation and plan that Kohima, 
unlike Imphal, was not a deliberately selected battle ground. That a 
battle was fought at Kohima was due to the fact that it was the ob- 
jective for 31st Division and that the magnificent defence put up by 
the garrison gave time for XXXIII Corps to be deployed to pro- 
tect it. The tactical importance of Kohima stemmed primarily from 
its position on the summit of a pass at an altitude of 4,700 feet be- 
tween the precipitous massif to the west, rising to nearly 10,000 feet, 
and the less impressive but nevertheless formidable mountain ranges, 
rising to nearly 8,000 feet, which merged to the north-east into the 
wild unsurveyed regions of the India—Burma border. The pass was 
the only practical route for a highway between Assam and the fertile 
rice-growing Imphal plain in Manipur State and to the Chindwin 
River in Burma. Memorials erected at the summit of the pass to those 
who had fallen in its defence in by-gone years testify to its age-long 
importance as the gateway to north-east India.® Precipitous slopes 
and dense sub-tropical forest at the lower altitudes made the pass 
difficult to approach except along established tracks. The hillsides 
round Kohima itself were extensively cleared and terraced for 

1 See Map 14, page 452. . 

* The 257 L. of C. Sub-Area had under command the Nepalese Mahindra Dal Regiment 
(see page 204) and a company of 25th Gurkhas, the garrison battalion formed for protec- 
tion duties at 14th Army Headquarters. 

3 The first recorded incursion into Assam from Burma dates back to 1229 when the 


Ahom kingdom was established. In the 18th century the East India Company found 
Kohima a trouble spot until the area was finally ceded to India by Burma in 1826. 
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cultivation. Naga villages crowned many of the mountain tops in its 
vicinity, including one east of the pass which overlooked the Kohima 
ridge (the summit of the pass itself). This, since it was traversed on 
both faces by the Imphal Road, was the key to the pass and was the 
area which the garrison prepared to defend. 

When, on the morning of the 4th April, the garrison of Kohima 
had its first glimpse of the enemy approaching along the Imphal Road 
from Mao and along the track from Jessami,! 161st Brigade and 1st 
Burma Regiment were concentrated at Nichuguard, 5th Brigade 
(2nd Division) was arriving at its concentration area near Bokajan, 
23rd (L.R.P.) Brigade was on its way to Mariani, and 1st Assam Regi- 
ment, split into small parties, was making its way back by devious 
routes to Kohima and Dimapur.? The Imphal Road entered the 
defended area between the two southernmost knolls of the Kohima 
ridge (G.P.T. Ridge to the west of the road and Jail Hill to the east) .® 
The first attack on Kohima was launched after dark on the 4th by 
IT/58th Battalion which had advanced northwards from Mao, and fell 
on G.P.T. Ridge. It was unsuccessful but, on the morning of the 5th, 
a second attack gained a footing on the ridge and part of the garrison 
was cut off. To the east J///58th Battalion, which had moved from 
Mao through Kezoma, entered Naga Village unopposed on the 4th, 
but next day moved on to Cheswema.‘ 

The garrison on the ridge got a foretaste of what was to come when 
its only gun (a 25-pounder) was knocked out within a few minutes 
of opening fire on the morning of the 5th. Help, though belated, 
was however at hand for, on the evening of the 4th, Ranking had 
suggested to Stopford that, as 5th Brigade was now concentrating 
at Bokajan, it would be advisable to send a battalion of 161st Brigade 
with supporting arms to strengthen the Kohima garrison and try to 
clear the roadblock to its south. Stopford decided that the whole 
brigade should be sent forward. At dawn on the 5th, 4th Royal West 
Kents, 20th Mountain Battery and a section of engineers moved to 
Kohima in motor transport followed a few hours later by the rest of 
the brigade. As the West Kents and the mountain battery got into 
position during the afternoon, attacks developed on Jail Hill and, at 
the other end of the ridge, the Deputy Commissioner’s (D.C.’s) 
Bungalow was steadily shelled and mortared.5 


1 The garrison consisted of 1,500 combatants and 1,000 non-combatants and was on the 
morning of the 4th engaged irpreparing the defences of the ridge position. 

2 See page 244. 

2 See Map 8, page 360. 

* The move of fii 58th Battalion from Naga Village was ordered as a result of a report 
that Garrison Hill had been captured. The //138th Battalion, the leading battalion of the 
centre column, reached Naga Village on the 6th, and on the same date JI//58th Battalion 
was ordered back to Naga Village. Both battalions took part in the attacks on Garrison 
Hill from the 7th. 

§ See Sketch 13, page 346. The Deputy Commissioner was Mr. (later Sir) Charles 
Pawscy. It was largely due to his great influence over the Nagas that they remained staunch. 
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44. Bishenpur from Point 5846. Bishenpur village upper left; the Tiddim road runs 
through it from left to right. Note Silchar track through the trees in the lower right- 
hand quarter of the photograph, which was the water point area. 
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45. Imphal airfield looking north. 





46. Palel, looking north over the Imphal plain. Note the supply dump on the far hill- 
side on the right. 
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47. The approach to Shenam Pass from the Imphal plain. 





48. Scraggy, looking 
towards Crete and 


Tengnoupal. 





49. Stuart tanks and infantry in action near Kanglatongbi. 








50. Near Kangpokpi on the Imphal Road: 2nd British and 5th Indian 
Divisions meet on the 22nd June 1944. 





51. Tank on transporter near the southern end of the Imphal plain. 





53. Nippon Hill from the Tamu road. 
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54. Air Marshal 
Sir John Baldwin. 
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55- Japanese supply train on the Rangoon—Mandalay railway after attacks 
by R.A.F. Beaufighters. 





56. Bridge and temporary by-pass on the Rangoon—Mandalay railway 
after Allied air attacks. 





57. Bridge on the Bangkok-Singapore railway being bombed 
by R.A.F. Liberators. 
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Warren (161st Brigade), realizing that there was not sufficient 
room on the Kohima ridge for the rest of his brigade, occupied a 
position near Jotsoma (some 24 miles north-west of Kohima) from 
which his artillery could support the garrison and from where he 
could assist it by counter-attack or at least by drawing off a proportion 
of the attacking forces. There is little doubt that the presence of the 
brigade at Jotsoma was one of the decisive factors in the defence of 
Kohima, for its guns provided the only artillery support for the gar- 
rison throughout the siege. | 

By nightfall on the 5th the West Kents were in position on Garrison 
and F.S.D. Hills, and it was planned to re-occupy a previously pre- 
pared post on Treasury Hill and withdraw the two isolated com- 
panies from G.P.T. Ridge. Both operations met with opposition, and 
the troops involved were thrown into such confusion that some with- 
drew towards Dimapur instead of to Kohima. This loss of strength to 
the garrison was, to some extent, made good when, on the 7th, a 
company of 5/7th Rajput from Jotsoma got through to Kohima and, 
having evacuated some 200 wounded and non-combatants under the 
escort of a platoon, remained to reinforce the defenders. The loss of 
G.P.T. Ridge was serious, since the enemy soon found and cut the 
water mains from the reservoir. Thereafter the garrison had to rely 
on the meagre springs on Garrison Hill, augmented by the not very 
successful attempts to drop canisters of water by air. The enemy next 
attacked Jail Hill, and by the afternoon of the 7th its defenders had 
suffered about 100 casualties and had had to abandon some vital 
posts. A counter-attack by the West Kents having failed, Richards 
ordered its evacuation and the survivors fell back through D.L.S. to 
F.S.D. | 

The Japanese next turned their attention to the north-east corner 
of the contracted perimeter and, helped by the perfect observation 
from Naga Village which made their artillery support devastatingly 
effective, succeeded during the 8th and oth in pushing the defenders 
back and reaching the tennis court in front of the heap of rubble 
which had been the picturesque Kohima Club.? It had been hoped 
that more wounded could be evacuated to Jotsoma during the 8th, 
but the enemy had blocked the road in the Piquet Hill area and 
closed all exits to the north. The same day patrols from 161st Brigade 
working back towards Dimapur to repair broken telephone lines 
found an enemy roadblock had been established near Zubza.? An 


1 Two of the mountain guns which accompanied the West Kents on to the ridge quickly 
suffered the same fate as the 25-pounder, and no positions could be found from which the 
remaining two could remain in action. 

® Japanese records state that ////58th on the right and J/138th Battalion on the left 
carried out uncoordinated attacks on Garrison Hill beginning at dusk on the 7th. 

3 This block was formed by elements of 138th Infantry Regiment which on the 7th Sato 
had ordered to cut the road near Zubza to prevent reinforcements from reaching Kohima. 
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attack on the oth by a detachment of 1/1st Punjab failed to clear it, 
and five days were to elapse before road communications between 
and Division and 161st Brigade were re-established. 


Slim had meanwhile decided that it would be advisable to relieve 
XX XIII Corps of the responsibility for stopping infiltration through 
the Chin and Lushai Hills, and on the 8th April had placed the 
Lushai Brigade under his own direct command. At the same time he 
ordered 3 S.S. Brigade (Brigadier W. I. Nonweiler) with its two com- 
mandos to move from the Arakan coast to Silchar,! so that Stopford 
could entrust the security of that area to a fighting formation and be 
free to concentrate on meeting the dangerous threat to north-east 
Assam and the vital line of communication. 

Stopford still had not the full use of 23rd (L.R.P.) Brigade (Bri- 
gadier L. E. C. M. Perowne), but had permission to use two of its 
battalions in a defensive rdle. One he deployed on the Golaghat— 
Phekekrima track to protect the left flank of 2nd Division, and the 
other with one column at Wokha and a second at Mokokchung to 
watch the main tracks from the Jessami area to the Assam Valley. 
He contemplated relieving them in due course by 33rd Brigade (7th 
Division) which had begun to arrive from Arakan. When, on the oth, 
the decision of the Jorhat Conference was reversed and the whole of 
Special Force was ordered to assist the advance on the Northern 
front,? Mountbatten suggested that it might be advisable to compen- 
sate IV Corps for the fact that no part of Special Force would oper- 
ate to the south-west of Indaw by giving Scoones 23rd (L.R.P.) 
Brigade to operate against the Japanese communications in the Ka- 
baw Valley. Slim was not prepared, however, to allot the brigade to 
either corps until the Japanese 124th Regiment was located. Thus 
Stopford still could not use it for the task he had in mind, which was 
to cut the communications of gist Division, now bringing its full 
strength to bear on Kohima and on 161st Brigade. 

On the roth April, Slim, with Giffard’s agreement, ordered a 
general offensive. Scoones was to hold the enemy south of Imphal, 
establish a force at Ukhrul to cut the Japanese communications to 
the Chindwin and to attack 15th and 33rd Divisions in turn. Stopford 
was to hold Kohima as a starting point for an offensive to destroy 37st 
Division by establishing a force in its rear in the Jessami-Kharasom 
area and then striking with his main force down the Imphal Road. 
Stilwell was to continue his advance on Mogaung and Myitkyina 
aided by Special Force operating from the south. There were suffici- 
ent transport aircraft left to 14th Army to maintain, after meeting its 


1 Each commando at full strength consisted of 600 men. 
2 See page 281. 
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other commitments, two brigades of XX XIII Corps and one of IV 
Corps. This order set the pattern of operations on the Central and 
Northern fronts for the next two months. 


By the evening of the oth, 5th Brigade (2nd Division) was ready to 
advance from its concentration area at Bokajan, 6th Brigade Head- 
quarters and one battalion had arrived at Dimapur and rst Burma 
Regiment had established a detachment at MS 32 (four miles short of 
Zubza) to cover the initial advance of 5th Brigade. Stopford ordered 
Major-General J. M. L. Grover (2nd Division) to take over opera- 
tional control of the Dimapur—Kohima sector from Ranking (202 
L. of C. Area) on the roth. That morning Grover went forward to 
MS 32, where he learned that the road was blocked near Zubza. He 
sent a message to Hawkins (5th Brigade), then at Nichuguard, to get 
his advanced guard on the move at once and, by midday on the 11th, 
7th Worcesters was in action with an enemy force strongly entrenched 
on a precipitous ridge astride the road at MS 37}. Frontal attack was 
soon found to be impossible. An infantry detachment was therefore 
sent by way of Sachema to by-pass the position and attack it from the 
rear, while a troop of medium tanks was brought forward to give close 
support on the axis of the road.! The Japanese defended tenaciously 
and, helped by counter-attacks, one of which got among the tanks 
and did considerable damage, held out for three days. The position 
was eventually overrun by 1st Cameron Highlanders on the 14th and 
contact was established with 161st Brigade. 

At Kohima, the Japanese continued their efforts to capture the 
ridge. Identifications, obtained during the fighting on the gth, had 
shown that two battalions of 58th Regiment and one of 138th Regiment 
were involved. By the roth, D.I.S., held by a company of the West 
Kents and overlooked by Jail Hill, became untenable and on orders 
of the garrison commander was evacuated. On the 11th, the Japanese 
began to infiltrate on to F.S.D. and resumed their attacks on the 
tennis court. A counter-attack next day regained some of the ground 
lost on F.S.D., but it was decided not to try and regain ground to- 
wards the D.C.’s Bungalow since the mobile reserve had by this time 
been reduced to one company which had to be kept in hand for an 
emergency. By the 13th the garrison was suffering from a serious 
shortage of water. There was barely sufficient for drinking and urgent 
medical needs and, but for the discovery of a seepage on the north 
face of Garrison Hill which the engineers were able to enlarge, the 
situation might have become critical. Attempts to replenish the gar- 
rison’s supply of water and mortar ammunition by air failed since 


1 This troop was formed from men of 150th R.A.C. brought from India and issued with 
medium tanks from advanced base at Dimapur. 
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most of the loads fell outside the perimeter, and so the Japanese, who 
had many captured British mortars, were able to replenish their 
supplies of ammunition. 

A study of the map will show how closely engaged the opposing 
forces were, and the photographs of the battlefield show the enormous 
difficulties that the R.A.F. faced in giving close support and dropping 
supplies. In the circumstances ‘a miss was as good as a mile’, with per- 
haps a couple of thousand feet in altitude added. In order to fly low 
enough to ensure accuracy, the airmen risked crashing on the moun- 
tain sides or being shot at from close range by the enemy occupying 
them. Added to these risks was the ever-present danger of being 
engulfed in the sudden mists sweeping down from the surrounding 
mountain tops, or of being caught in the violent airpockets over the 
mountains—a formidable combination of dangers which needed great 
skill and courage to overcome. 

To add to the misfortunes of the ‘Black Thirteenth’, as the day 
became known, the enemy artillery scored two direct hits on the 
West Kents’ dressing station. Towards evening, however, there was a 
gleam of hope when a message from 161st Brigade was received in 
Kohima saying that it was hoped to start relief operations almost 
immediately. But no sooner had this message been sent than the 
Jotsoma position came under attack and Warren, with only two 
battalions at his disposal and involved in helping Grover clear the 
Zubza block, could not begin to move in any strength towards 
Kohima until he had either driven off the attack on Jotsoma or 
cleared the Zubza block.! 

The 14th brought an intensification of sniping and mortar fire but, 
for the first time for ten days, Japanese infantry did not attack the 
ridge. This, coupled with the news that the Zubza block had been 
cleared, helped to revive the spirits of the garrison. Another event of 
some importance occurred on the 14th when Slim learned that the 
unlocated 124th Infantry Regiment of 31st Division had crossed the 
Chindwin on the r9th March.? It was improbable that the enemy 
columns reported to be moving towards Mokokchung were part of 
either 58th or 138th Regiments, whose whereabouts were known, but 
they might be part of the 124th with the mission of cutting the rail- 
way at some point north of Dimapur. He immediately told Stopford 
that 23rd (L.R.P.) Brigade was entirely at his disposal. The where- 
abouts of 124th Regiment was confirmed next day when 1st Essex met 
a strong Japanese patrol from that regiment at Phekekrima, and 


1 The attack on Jotsoma was made by //58th Battalion which Miyazaki had sent from 
Maram to by-pass Kohima and attack it from the north-west. 

2 An order signed by Colonel Miyamoto (124th Regiment) on the 19th March on the 
banks of the Chindwin, showing that the regiment was about to cross the river in a trans- 
Chindwin offensive, was found by a column of Special Force near Banmauk when it 
overran a small enemy detachment guarding a supply dump. 
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reports were received shortly afterwards that an enemy column had 
entered Wokha and another was advancing towards Mokokchung. 
By this time, however, Perowne (23rd (L.R.P.) Brigade) had got his 
columns on the move with orders to make for Jessami and Kharasom. 

The following day the enemy again remained inactive and the 
defenders learned that 2nd Division and 161st Brigade had linked up 
and that there was a hope of speedy relief. They had, however, still 
some anxious days to wait before their trials were ended. By the 
morning of the 16th the detachment of the West Kents at F.S.D. was 
so exhausted that its relief had become essential, and two platoons of 
Assam Rifles and one from the Assam Regiment, the only troops 
available, took over during the day. That evening the somewhat 
ominous lull in enemy activity came to an end and pressure increased 
at both ends of the perimeter.! After fierce night fighting, in which 
positions changed hands several times, F.S.D. was finally overrun 
towards the morning of the 17th. During the day patrols reported 
that the enemy was mustering to attack Kuki Piquet. There was no 
reserve available to counter-attack and that night it too was lost. 
Thus, by the morning of the 18th, the defenders were hemmed into 
the confined space of Garrison Hill, exposed to attacks from the 
south, north and east. 

While these events were taking place urgent action was being taken 
to relieve the garrison. As soon as 5th Brigade had cleared Zubza and 
made suitable dispositions to protect the road from MS 32 to Jot- 
soma, Grover ordered 6th Brigade (Brigadier J. D. Shapland) to 
move into Jotsoma and take over its defences in order to free 161st 
Brigade to break through to Kohima.? At the same time he told 
Stopford that, unless he could be relieved of the responsibility for 
protecting the road back to Dimapur, his striking force would be 
inadequate. He therefore proposed to withdraw the Kohima garri- 
son, hold the Jotsoma—Zubza area as his base of operations instead of 
the Kohima ridge and with the rest of his division attack Kohima 
from the east by way of the Merema ridge. Because a withdrawal 
from Kohima would tend to raise enemy morale and alarm the 
Nagas, Stopford did not agree to the ridge being abandoned, even 
though its recapture might be certain if the flank attack, to which he 
gave his approval, succeeded. 

At daylight on the 18th April, just as the exhausted garrison of 
Kohima was preparing to make its ‘last ditch’ stand, British guns 
opened up on the enemy positions and shortly afterwards tanks were 
seen coming up the road preceded by infantry. The Japanese were 


1 See Sketch 13, page 346. During the 16th the medical inspection room of the hospital 
at the western end of Garrison Hill was hit. Two doctors were killed and one wounded, a 
serious loss to the garrison. 

* See Map 8, page 360. 
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soon cleared from the area to the north-west of Garrison Hill and the 
siege was raised. A battalion of 161st Brigade then reinforced the 
garrison, taking over D.C.’s Bungalow spur, and all wounded and sick 
were evacuated. Two days later 6th Brigade took over the defence of 
Kohima, Richards with his headquarters and the remnants of the 
garrison were evacuated to Dimapur and 161st Brigade (less 4th 
Royal West Kents) returned to Jotsoma. The first phase of the battle 
of Kohima—the siege—was over.! There is no doubt that had 
Kohima ridge been lost XX XIII Corps’ task of reopening the 
Imphal Road would have been much more difficult. The heroic 
defence put up by Richards and his small garrison against over- 
whelming odds thus played a small but very vital part in the defeat 
of the Japanese in the decisive battles in South-East Asia. 

The second phase of the battle was about to begin with the 
deployment of 2nd Division, with 161st Brigade under command, 
to drive the Japanese from their positions around the Kohima ridge 
and reopen the road to Imphal. The responsibility for protecting 
the road back to Dimapur was given as a temporary measure to 4th 
Brigade, a battalion (1st Royal Scots) of which was already in action 
with J/]/138th Battalion in the Khabvuma area,? and 5th Brigade was 
given the task of attacking Naga Village from the north. Finding the 
Merema ridge clear of the enemy, it began to make its way there 
along the difficult jungle paths from Zubza. 

During the second half of April, 23rd (L.R.P.) Brigade moving 
south had found elements of 124th Regiment in position on the 
Merema-—Bokajan track and at Wokha, and had successfully am- 
bushed a Japanese detachment at Sakhalu on the Mokochung- 
Jessami track. The bulk of z2gth Regiment was in fact in the area 
north-east of Kohima covering the right flank of 31st Diviston until 
the 23rd April. The regiment then moved to Aradura, leaving 
behind two companies which, aided by storms, dense jungle and 
precipitous mountains, were able to impose considerable delay on 
23rd (L.R.P.) Brigade’s advance towards Jessami. 


During the siege of Kohima, IV Corps, having withdrawn to its 
prepared positions on the Imphal plain, had begun to regroup for a 
counter-offensive. On the 5th April, Scoones laid down that the 
corps’ task was to destroy 15th Diviston and establish a force in the 


1 During the siege a posthumous V.C. was won by Lance-Corporal J. P. Harman, 
The Queen’s Own Royal West Kent Regiment. 

2 The 268th Indian Brigade (the motorized brigade thrown up by the disbandment of 
44th Indian Armoured Division, see pages 316—17) had been earmarked to follow up the ad- 
vance of 2nd Division and take over the protection of the Dimapur-Kohima road. It was 
ordered to move on the 16th April and arrived at Dimapur on the 8th May. 

? See Map 9, page 374. 
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Ukhrul area.1 He ordered 5th Division to re-occupy the high ground 
astride the Imphal Road in the Kangpokpi area and subsequently 
clear the road between Kangpokpi and Imphal, and 23rd Division to 
clear the area south of Ukhrul and establish a strongpoint on the 
enemy communications to the north. These operations were to begin 
not later than the 11th April. Before that date 17th Division, while 
retaining command of 63rd Brigade at Kanglatongbi, was to take 
over control of operations on the Tiddim road and command of 32nd 
Brigade and was to hold 48th Brigade in corps reserve. This readjust- 
ment would relieve 23rd Division of all commitments except its 
offensive against 15th Division. The regrouping of the corps began at 
once. It was not, however, to be carried out unmolested, for six bat- 
talions of the Japanese 15th Diviston had reached the position north of 
Imphal from which they were to attack southwards in conjunction 
with an offensive northwards by 33rd Division. 

On the 6th, oth Brigade, having been relieved by 63rd Brigade at 
Kanglatongbi, moved to Nungshigum where enemy pressure had 
begun to increase on the 5th.? Enemy pressure had also increased on 
Kanglatongbi, and on the 7th it became evident that the dispersed 
advanced base there could not be defended against either infiltration 
or a determined attack.® Scoones therefore gave permission for the 
base to be evacuated. Backloading to Imphal of stores most likely to 
be of use to the enemy began at once and by the night of the 8th, 
when 63rd Brigade withdrew to Sengmai, a quarter of the 4,000 tons 
of stores in the base had been removed. Headquarters 256 L. of C. 
Sub-Area moved into the ‘Citadel’ and most of the personnel of the 
base were flown back to India. 

On the 7th, a company of 3/g9th Jats of 9th Brigade was driven off 
the summit of Nungshigum hill (Point 3833) but the rest of the bat- 
talion, supported by an air strike and a regiment of artillery, quickly 
regained it. During their brief occupation of the hill the Japanese 
had evidently realized its value as an observation post and a jump- 
ing-off point for an attack on Imphal and its airfield, which lay 
fourteen and six miles respectively to the south-west and west. On 
the 11th, supported by artillery fire, they secured possession of the 
hilltop for a second time and managed to consolidate their position. 
This was the nearest that any Japanese force larger than a patrol ever 
got to Imphal. It was within four miles of corps headquarters and 
was probably the most dangerous threat to Imphal which occurred 
during the battle. Consequently, on the 13th, the hill was bombarded 


1 For the disposition of IV Corps before regrouping see page 243. 

* See pages 242-43. The Japanese //1/51st Battalion was in this area 

*On the 7th, J///Goth Battalion suffered severe casualties (including 68 killed) in an 
encounter with 63rd Brigade west of Kanglatongbi. 

*For exploits during the fighting at Nungshigum, Jemadar Abdul Hafiz, 3/9th Jat 
Regiment, was awarded a posthumous V.C. 
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for one and a half hours by Vengeance dive-bombers, Hurricane 
fighter-bombers and artillery working to a carefully timed pro- 
gramme, and then attacked by a fresh battalion (1/17th Dogras from 
123rd Brigade) supported by medium tanks of the Carabiniers. It 
was recovered but at the cost of heavy casualties including no less 
than five tank commanders killed, since the difficulty of the terrain 
forced the tanks to go into action with their turrets open. 

While the struggle for Nungshigum hill raged, the regrouping of 
IV Corps was completed. The 37th Brigade of 23rd Division relieved 
123rd Brigade of 5th Division at Yaingangpokpi in readiness to act 
as the pivot for 23rd Division’s offensive against 15th Division, 1st 
Brigade moved to Singkap in preparation for an attack on Kasom, 
‘which was reported to be the enemy’s divisional headquarters, and 
blocks were established along the Sita—-Singkap track. The relief of 
123rd Brigade enabled 5th Division to prepare for its advance up the 
Ini valley towards Kangpokpi. At the same time 17th Division 
resumed responsibility for the Tiddim road, taking under command 
g2nd Brigade which, with a battery of field and one of mountain 
artillery, had been ordered to Moirang to relieve 49th Brigade which 
was to rejoin its own division (23rd) at Yairipok. 

Mackenzie (32nd Brigade) objected to taking over the Moirang 
position which he considered could easily be by-passed. With 
Scoones’ approval, Cowan accepted the objection and gave permis- 
sion for the brigade to prepare and occupy positions at Bishenpur 
covering the junction of the Tiddim road and the Silchar track—a 
change of plan which was to prove sound. In consequence, 49th 
Brigade was ordered to remain at Moirang until the new positions 
were ready. The dispositions of 17th Division did not, however, deny 
the enemy access to the Silchar—Bishenpur track which was being 
improved by a strong force of engineers in the hope that it would 
provide an alternative line of communication to Imphal.! The g S.S. 
Brigade was, however, on its way from Arakan to defend Silchar and 
provide a mobile striking force, and two detachments from 7/1oth 
Baluch were being sent to ensure the safety of the big suspension 
bridge five miles west of Tairenpokpi, which, from a captured enemy 
order, was known to be the objective of a Japanese raiding party. 


The object of 23rd Division’s offensive was to destroy that portion of 
15th Division operating on the Litan—Sangshak road. The 1st Brigade 
(Brigadier R. C. M. King) was to attack Kasom from the south to 


1 C.R.E. 461st Army Troops with 8th Battalion, I.E., a detachment of 331st Field 
Park Company and four companies of the Indian Pioneer Corps, as well as C.R.E., 


G.R.E.F. with three field companies, two R.E. Commandos and a detachment of a 
mechanical excavating company. 
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capture or destroy Headquarters 15th Division believed to be in the area, 
while 37th Brigade advanced along the main road from Yaingang- 
pokpi with the object. of destroying all enemy forces caught between 
the two brigades. The 1st Brigade moved on an all-pack basis, with 
one battery of mountain artillery under command, while the rest of 
the divisional artillery, a squadron of light tanks (7th Cavalry) anda 
half squadron of medium tanks (Carabiniers) accompanied 37th 
Brigade. The 5th Division was at the same time to strike north up the 
Iril River valley with 123rd Brigade. This brigade was later to turn 
south-west towards Kanglatongbi and, in conjunction with gth 
Brigade advancing north-west from Nungshigum, destroy the Japan- 
ese forces occupying the heights east of Sengmai.! 

The 1st Brigade’s plan of attack was for 1st Patalia Infantry and 
1/16th Punjab to make their way during the night of the 15th/16th 
through the dense jungle to close all escape routes from Kasom to the 
north and west, while rst Seaforth Highlanders attacked the village 
from the south at dawn on the 16th. The Seaforths met little resis- 
tance and, in a ravine close to the village, found dead mules, arms, 
equipment and documents. The area appeared to have been bombed 
and hurriedly evacuated. It is now known that the information that 
Headquarters 15th Division had been at Kasom was correct but, when 
he became aware that his communications were in danger of being 
cut, Yamauchi had sent an infantry detachment to Sokpao to keep 
the road open while his headquarters withdrew towards Ukhrul. 
Although fierce hand-to-hand fighting developed at Sokpao, it seems 
probable that by the time this began divisional headquarters had 
already escaped. By the 21st April, 1st and 37th Brigades had made 
contact, the Ukhrul road was cleared of the enemy as far as Kasom, 
and patrols pushing east reported that the Sangshak—Chassud track 
was not being used as a supply line. It was now believed that Head- 
quarters 15th Division had moved to Shongpel some eight miles further 
north, and 23rd Division prepared to renew the chase. 

The 5th Division’s attempts to advance up the Iril valley met with 
stiff opposition and, by the 21st, 123rd Brigade had succeeded only in 
occupying a peak one mile east of Nungshigum. The gth Brigade, 
which had meanwhile infiltrated through the hills north-west of 
Nungshigum, found itself faced on the 19th by strongly entrenched 
enemy forces in the Mapao area covering the left flank of the 
Japanese formations which had been unsuccessfully attacking 63rd 
Brigade at Sengmai since the 12th.? The positions at Mapao were of 
such strength that a carefully co-ordinated attack with strong air and 
artillery support was necessary to ensure success; a lull in the offen- 
sive therefore ensued while new plans were made. 


1 Sengmai was held by 63rd Brigade of 17th Division. 
* The [1/60th and III/67th Battalions. 
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The Japanese consider that the 19th April was the turning point 
in the operations north of Imphal, for on that day attempts to break 
through at Sengmai were abandoned and their forces were ordered 
to adopt a defensive réle. By the 21st, Scoones realized that the 
threat to Imphal, which had reached its most critical stage when the 
Japanese gained the summit of Nungshigum hill (Point 3833), had 
passed, and that he had regained the initiative on the northern sector 
of the corps front. 

To the south, however, the Japanese were still attacking. On 
Shenam Pass, 1st Devonshire Regiment (80th Brigade of 20th Divi- 
sion), supported by the whole of the divisional artillery, had on the 
12th April recovered Nippon Hill and had repelled the inevitable 
counter-attacks.1 On the evening of the 16th the Japanese, who had 
by this time been able to bring forward their artillery, opened a con- 
centrated bombardment of Nippon Hill. When at 10 p.m. three com- 
panies of Japanese stormed the position, the company of 9/12th F.F. 
Regiment holding the devastated hilltop was able to offer little resis- 
tance and the enemy once more regained the summit. The same 
day a company of 3/1st Gurkha Rifles (8oth Brigade), holding the 
important track junction at Sita, was surrounded and attacked by a 
superior force of infantry but without artillery support. The Japanese, 
who tried to cut the barbed wire entanglements by hand in full view 
of the defenders, suffered severe casualties and were repulsed. When 
the rest of 3/1st Gurkhas from Shenam came to the assistance of its 
isolated company, the attackers were driven off and 120 dead from 
I/6oth Battalion were found on the perimeter. Having failed at Sita, 
the Japanese now concentrated on exploiting their success at Nippon 
Hill and attempted to break through Shenam Pass by frontal attacks 
supported by powerful artillery and medium tanks. After several 
failures they overran Crete East on the 2oth and arst. An adjacent 
feature known as Cyprus was, as a result, isolated and on Gracey’s 
orders abandoned. The features known as Crete West and Scraggy 
now became the forward defences. They marked the limit of the 
Japanese advance on the Tamu—Palel road and were destined to be 
the scene of fighting for the next three months. There can have been 
few places during the war the possession of which, in proportion to 
their size, was more costly in human life. 

On the Tiddim road, 32nd Brigade had occupied its new position 
covering Bishenpur by the 16th. That day 49th Brigade evacuated 
its position at Moirang and moved to Yairipok for a short rest and 
refit before taking part in 23rd Division’s offensive. The 32nd Bri- 
gade’s position at Bishenpur was one of great strength. Its right rested 
on Point 5846 on the Silchar track, its left was secured by the Imphal 
marshes east of Ningthoukhong and there were mutually supporting 

1 See page 243 and Sketch 15, page 370. 
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positions in depth from Potsangbum to MS 16 north of Bishenpur. 
The withdrawal of 49th Brigade was unmolested but an enemy 
force, moving unseen through the tiger grass covering the hills to the 
west of the road, had reached Kungpi and occupied Wireless Hill 
immediately to its east. But for the fact that, on the 16th, 3/8th 
Gurkhas (32nd Brigade) drove the enemy off the hill, 49th Brigade 
might have had to fight its way out. The following day the enemy 
once again succeeded in occupying the hill, only to be driven off it 
again two days later by an attack in which the Carabiniers distin- 
guished themselves by driving their medium tanks up incredibly 
steep hillsides to give close support. So steep were they that one tank 
overturned and rolled to the foot of the hill. Except for one man the 
crew survived. 

By this time enemy patrols were found to have infiltrated as far 
north as Khoirok, and from identifications obtained it appeared that 
214th Regiment was in the hills in the Point 5846 area and the bulk of 
215th Regiment astride the Tiddim road. Cowan decided to reinforce 
goend Brigade, and on the 19th sent 1/4th Gurkha Rifles from 63rd 
Brigade to Bishenpur and 4/12th F.F. Regiment (his divisional head- 
quarters battalion) to Khoirok where fighting broke out at once. On 
the 2oth it was found that an enemy force had established itself at 
Ningthoukhong. The artillery supporting 32nd Brigade (twelve field 
and four mountain guns) was quite inadequate to deal with the 
Japanese artillery, which included a heavy field artillery regiment. 
In consequence the British medium tanks, boldly handled in support 
of the brigade’s attempt to clear the area, although superior to the 
Japanese tanks began to incur such heavy losses as to cause some 
anxiety.} 


There had been a lull in enemy air activity during the last few days of 
March but, when the battle for Kohima and Imphal flared up in 
early April, the Japanese air force resumed the offensive by attacking 
ground objectives in the Imphal area. Formations of twenty to thirty 
fighters, sometimes accompanied by medium bombers, would usually 
attack out of the sun in the early morning, but by this time the R.A.F. 
had perfected a system of air patrols which enabled the Spitfire 
squadrons to be airborne in time to intercept the attackers. The most 
serious enemy loss was when a squadron of nine bombers was des- 
troyed by American fighters while attempting to carry out a raid in 
the Assam Valley. To lessen the risk of losses, which with their 
dwindling bomber forces they could ill afford, the Japanese turned to 


1 Until the Imphal Road could be reopened they could not be replaced. So severe 
were the losses that the men of the squadron of 150th R.A.C. were flown out to India, 
handing over their few remaining tanks to make up the Carabiniers’ losses. 
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night attack. They met with little success and in one of the earliest 
attacks Beaufighters of 176 Squadron shot down three light bombers 
over Tamu. During the third week of April enemy fighters attempted 
to put the airfields at Imphal, Palel and Tulihal out of action but, 
although casualties were inflicted, little damage was done and run- 
ways were never closed for more than a few hours at a time. During 
the first three weeks of April Japanese aircraft flew some 350 sorties. 
In the same period Spitfire and Hurricane fighters flew 1,200, and 
some thirty-five enemy aircraft were believed destroyed or damaged. 

Close support for IV and XX XIII Corps was constantly given by 
Hurricane fighter-bombers and Vengeance dive-bombers. In addi- 
tion to the operations already described, they attacked enemy forces 
on the move on the roads and tracks behind the battle front, positions 
at Kanglatongbi and elsewhere and supply dumps and transport in 
the Kabaw Valley between Mintha in the north and Kalewa in the 
south. Up to the arst April the Hurricanes flew 2,000 sorties and 
dropped over 300 tons of bombs, while the Vengeance squadrons 
dropped nearly 550 tons in 1,700 sorties. The total R.A.F. loss was 
twenty aircraft. 


By the 21st April the Japanese advance had been brought to a stand- 
still. At Kohima the siege had been raised and both there and to the 
north of Imphal the enemy had been forced to give ground and turn 
to the defensive. To the north-east of Imphal a limited offensive had 
gained some success. To the south-east and south there was for the 
moment stalemate. Though Slim and his corps commanders were 
justified in their belief that the crisis was past, there was no room for 
complacency, for it was quite evident that the Japanese had by no 
means given up hope of capturing Imphal, nor could the possibility 
of their succeeding be entirely ruled out. 


CHAPTER XXII 


ADMINISTRATION AND AIR 
SUPPLY 


(January —July 1944) 
See Maps 3, 4, 10 and 14 and Sketch 12 © 


URING the six months from November 1943 to April 1944 
great strides had been made in overcoming the many adminis- 


trative difficulties in India, and on the lines of communication 
to the north-east frontier, which had beset successive Commanders- 
in-Chief in India during 1942 and 1943. 

Much had been done to improve India as a base for S.E.A.C. 
Reconnaissances were made by joint civil and military transportation 
staffs to ascertain what development of India’s ports was necessary 
to meet future military commitments. Each port was considered in 
relation to the movement plan for the reception, embarkation and 
subsequent maintenance of the forces likely to be based on it, and 
the additional facilities such as berths, moorings, cranes, tugs and 
lighters which would be needed were calculated on the estimated 
peak loads. The reports submitted showed that considerable develop- 
ment was necessary at Calcutta, Vizagapatam and Madras, but that 
little was required at Bombay and Cochin.! Based on these reports 
orders were placed for equipment, and the construction of new 
wharves, jetties and roads and improvements to water and power 
supplies were put in hand, with a target date for completion of 
December 1944.2 

Work, begun early in 1943, on No. 3 Reserve Base at Panagarh 
(near Calcutta), No. 4 at Avadi (near Madras) and the Vizagapatam 
transit depot had progressed sufficiently to allow their stocking to 
begin in December 1943, February and April 1944 respectively. 
Thereafter stocking kept pace with the building of accommodation 
and the provision of rail facilities. By April 1944 it was estimated 
that India base would be two-thirds complete by the end of the year, 
and would not meet its full target until late in 1945. 

During the six months under review, India’s economic position 
had not greatly improved. Although by the end of 1943 the effects 


1 See Map 10, page 384. 
* See Appendix 23. 
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of the famine in Bengal were much less in evidence and the situation 
appeared to be under control, there were still grave misgivings about 
India’s long-term prospects. To meet the increased demand for cur- 
rency, Britain and America had provided considerable quantities of 
gold and silver, and this had temporarily stopped the rise in the 
price of everything except foodstuffs. Britain was, however, unable to 
accept the recommendations made by India at the end of October 
1943 that further demands on her from overseas for war services and 
supplies should be reduced to safe limits.1 By the beginning of April 
1944 the strain on her industrial resources had become so serious 
that the Viceroy reported the country could no longer accept any 
more demands for war supplies, except those items peculiar to Indian 
troops overseas, items such as jute of which she was the sole supplier 
and ammunition and tyres which were specifically manufactured as 
part of the Allied plan of supply. These restrictions would not, how- 
ever, apply to raw materials or engineering demands for India 
Command and S.E.A.C. 

There was a good rice crop in Bengal in the autumn of 1943, but 
the 1943-44 Indian wheat crop had failed, and the Viceroy feared 
that there would be distress on a far larger scale and over a far wider 
area than in 1943. By reducing the civil ration of wheat and sub- 
stituting where possible barley and millet something could be done, 
but there would still be a deficit of some 484,000 tons of wheat. He 
therefore asked for wheat to be imported as a matter of urgency but, 
because of the shortage of shipping, the War Cabinet could arrange 
for only some 50,000 tons to be sent from Australia. So alive were 
Mountbatten and Auchinleck to the dangers facing the country that 
in March they offered to forego a tenth of their military imports to 
provide shipping space for food for the civil population: twenty-five 
ships were thus freed to carry some 200,000 tons of wheat to India 
during the second and third quarters of 1944. At the end of March, 
however, the Viceroy was forced to give a warning that, although 
these imports would somewhat ease the situation, they would not 
solve the food problem as a whole or secure India as a military base. 

During March and early April heavy rains increased the damage 
to the spring harvest. On the 14th April the explosion of an ammuni- 
tion ship severely damaged the Victoria and Princes Docks in Bombay 
harbour and destroyed or severely damaged sixteen ships and most 
of the dockside buildings and equipment.? Extensive fires broke out 
and gutted the warehouses in an area of about one hundred acres 
adjacent to the docks, destroying much plant and machinery and a 


1 See pages 28-29. 

2 The ammunition ship was also carrying gold bars sent from England to help meet 
India’s financial difficulties. Most of these were recovered. It was not until November 1944 
that the docks were repaired and brought fully into service. 
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great quantity of stores, including some 36,000 tons of wheat. The 
Prime Minister thereupon appealed to the President to release 
American shipping to carry wheat from Australia to India, but 
because of the effect that such a diversion of shipping would have on 
military operations none could be spared.! Aware that the security 
of India was essential to the prosecution of the war against Japan, 
the Chiefs of Staff re-examined the British shipping position in June 
and, by making cuts in other programmes, freed another twenty-five 
ships to carry grain from Australia during the third quarter of the 
year. 


By April 1944 the situation on the Indian railways had improved 
considerably. Of the locomotives on order, 177 out of 595 broad 
gauge and 433 out of 605 metre gauge had been shipped from the 
United Kingdom and America and all were expected to arrive in 
India by the end of May. This represented an increase of 3} per cent. 
in power available on the broad gauge system and 21 per cent. on 
the metre gauge system. In addition, a large number of both broad 
gauge and metre gauge trucks were coming into service. To guard 
against the railways to Calcutta being interrupted to the extent that 
they had been during the Damodar floods in the autumn of 1943, the 
line between Midnapore and Asansol was doubled, and, to remove 
the bottleneck on the railways converging on to the city, work had 
begun on quadrupling some 52 miles of the main line between 
Burdwan and Asansol.? 

So that a reply could be given to the Secretary of State’s telegram 
of the 11th November 1943, a Sub-Committee of the War Project 
Co-ordination and Administration Committee was set up to dis- 
cover the best method of implementing the decision that sufficient 
transportation facilities (whether by rail, road, inland water or coastal 
shipping) should be made available to maintain India’s internal 
economy and production capacity at suitable levels, to define re- 
quirements in greater detail and to give estimates of any additional 
requirements in locomotives, rolling stock and shipping. It reported 
early in March 1944 that, although goods tonnage carried by rail 
in 1942-43 (the last complete year of operation) had shown a 24 
per cent. increase over 1937-38, not only was the whole of the 
increase absorbed by military traffic but there had been a serious 
curtailment in the lift of civil and war supplies. The Government 
departments concerned in their distribution were severely affected 
by the unsatisfactory transport situation. Unless additional rolling 


1 See Ehrman, Grand Strategy, Volume V (H.M.S.O., 1956), pages 466-69. 

2 See Map 14, page 452. Work on the Midnapore—Asansol section was completed in 
September 1944 and the quadrupling of the main line in December 1944. 

3 See page 29. 
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stock were provided, there could be no improvement in coal sup- 
plies upon which the production of war material depended, coal 
exports to meet the wishes of the British Government could not be 
resumed, and the maintenance of an even distribution of consumer 
goods, on which price control depended, would not be possible. 
Almost all other commodities were affected to a greater or lesser 
degree. 

The committee, after allowing for all military requirements at the 
existing level and for the essential coal traffic, estimated that the 
remaining transport was less than half of what was needed to carry 
the absolute minimum of civil goods required, including the raw 
materials and components for war supplies, if India were to fulfil her 
réle as a base for operations and at the same time maintain her 
population.’ They pointed out that in this calculation they had not 
allowed for the heavy additional load which would fall on the rail- 
ways In 1945 owing to increased military demands.” 

To meet the situation the committee assessed that India would 
require an extra 230,000 gross tons of shipping to restore her coastal 
shipping to the pre-war level, and an additional 800 broad gauge 
and 220 metre gauge locomotives, as well as some 40,000 broad 
gauge and 8,000 metre gauge wagons. This meant that, in addition 
to orders already placed, 206 broad gauge locomotives and 14,300 
broad gauge wagons would be required. But, if no extra coastal 
shipping could be made available, even these numbers would be 
inadequate.® It could not be too strongly emphasized, the committee 
continued, that a speeding up of deliveries of locomotives and wagons 
was a first and vital step to putting matters on a sound footing. The 
gist of the sub-committee’s report was sent to the Secretary of State 
for India on the 20th March 1944. | 


During the autumn of 1943, Mountbatten and Auchinleck had pro- 
posed that an Indian airborne division should be formed from 50th 
(P.) Brigade, a parachute brigade from the Middle East and an air 
landing brigade found by India Command. The War Office had 
approved the proposal in principle, but were unable to guarantee to 
find a parachute brigade from the Middle East. In March 1944 
Auchinleck told the War Office, with Mountbatten’s agreement, 
that there was no operational requirement for an armoured division 
in S.E.A.C. He therefore proposed to break up 44th Indian Armoured 

1 The requirements were 11,260 million ton-miles against an availability of 5,500 million 
ton-miles. See Appendix 24. 

*To meet the additional military load in 1945, 310 broad gauge locomotives and 
17,718 wagons would be needed. See Appendix 24. 

3 The figures for additional broad gauge locomotives and wagons above those already 


on order would be increased to 371 and 24,700 respectively. The small deficiency in 
metre gauge trucks (see Appendix 24) was ignored. 
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Division and use its headquarters and some divisional troops to form 
the nucleus of the airborne division. The 255th Indian Armoured 
Brigade (renamed 255th Tank Brigade) was to become an inde- 
pendent formation and be assigned to S.E.A.C., and 268th Indian 
(lorried) Infantry Brigade was to become General Headquarters, 
India, reserve. This proposal was approved and 44th Indian 
Armoured Division ceased to exist. 


The airfield construction programme begun in 1942 had been more 
or less completed by April 1944, but here we are concerned only with 
airfields in Assam, Manipur State, eastern Bengal and Calcutta. In 
north-eastern Assam there was a group of ten all-weather airfields 
allotted to Air Transport Command which operated the air ferry 
to China;} of these, the three built in the second half of 1943 (Moran, 
Nazira and Golaghat) had steel plank runways and could not always 
be used in wet weather.? On the Imphal plain, in Manipur State, 
there were two all-weather airfields (Imphal and Palel) but both 
were sub-standard; the former had a single narrow runway with little 
hard-standing space, and the runway of the latter could not stand 
up to continuous use. There were, however, four fair-weather air- 
strips (Kangla, Tulihal, Wangjing and Sapam).® In eastern Bengal 
there were two groups of airfields: the first in the Silchar area con- 
sisted of two all-weather (Sylhet and Kumbhirgram) and two fair- 
weather airfields (Lalaghat and Hailakandi); the second included 
four all-weather airfields, capable of taking medium bomber and 
transport aircraft, at Agartala, Comilla, Feni and Chittagong. All 
these had a number of fair-weather satellites. 

In the Calcutta area there was a group of some twelve all-weather 
airfields capable of operating heavy bombers; they were used mainly 
by the Strategic Air Force and the fighter squadrons allotted for the 
defence of the city and the surrounding industrial area. A group of 
five all-weather airfields was under construction near Kharagpur, 
some 65 miles west of Calcutta, as the main base for the American 
very long-range (B.29) bombers which were to operate from 
advanced bases in China against Japan.‘ With the aid of four 
American aviation engineer battalions, these five were due to be 
completed by the middle of May and, to supply them with the large 
quantities of aviation petrol required, a pipeline was laid from bulk 
storage depots in the port of Calcutta. 


1 These were Sookerating, Dinjan, Chabua, Mohanbari, Moran, Nazira, Jorhat, 
Golaghat, Tezpur and Misamari. See Sketch 12, page 328. 

2 See Map 4, page 53, and page 25. 

3 See Map 3, page 33. 

4 See pages 57-58. The airfields were at Kharagpur, Chakulia, Piardoba, Dudh- 
kundi and Kalaikunda. 
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Great efforts were made in the early months of the year to improve 
the capacity of the lines of communication from Calcutta to eastern 
Bengal and Assam. In February the port of Calcutta was placed 
under the control of a civilian port director, responsible to the War 
Transport Department of the Government of India. He was assisted 
by a British and an American deputy, and a panel under military 
control was set up to assess the capacity of, and keep traffic moving 
on, the lines of communications. The port director was to regulate 
and control the port facilities, form a pool of labour and of lighters, 
assign separate dock areas to civil interests and to British and Ameri- 
can military interests, and to take steps to overcome the prevailing 
congestion in the port area. The panel consisted of the Deputy 
Director, Movements (Calcutta) as Chairman, representing General 
Headquarters India, the Regional Controller of Priorities (Calcutta), 
representing the Government of India, two American officers, 
representing the American Services of Supply and the newly-arrived 
military railway service, two British movement officers, representing 
the railways and the inland water transport, and representatives of 
the rail and river operating companies. Its task was to estimate the 
capacity of the lines of communication up to twelve months ahead, 
to make known, a month in advance, the capacity for the succeeding 
month and to indicate what proportion of it was needed for civil 
requirements. The actual allotment of carrying space to civilian 
traffic and to the various Allied services was made by the Principal 
Administrative Officer, S.E.A.C. 

From January 1944 the lines of communication to eastern Bengal 
and Arakan had to maintain, through the two advanced bases at 
Mymensingh and Chittagong, some 274,000 men and 20,000 
animals.1 The bases were supplied from Calcutta mainly by direct 
shipments to Chittagong, but also by rail to Tistamukh, and thence 
by wagon ferry to Bahadurabad or from Goalundo and Khulna by 
barge to Chandpur and onwards by rail. By January 1944 the 
estimated capacity of the railway through Mymensingh had reached 
525 tons a day, and that of the port of Chittagong 1,250, which was 
expected to reach 1,400 by the end of the month. There was, how- 
ever, some congestion in the port of Calcutta which delayed the 
despatch of shipping to Chittagong, and to relieve the load on the 
port some of the shipments were transferred to Vizagapatam during 
February. This port was placed under military control on the 1st 
April, by which time it was handling some 27,000 tons a month. 

On the ist February, 14th Army took control of the port of 
Chittagong and the Bengal and Assam railway from there to 


190,000 men and 8,000 animals were based on Mymensingh and 184,000 men and 
12,000 animals on Chittagong. 
2 See Sketch 12, page 328. 
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Akhaura, subject to the proviso that General Headquarters, India, 
would, in consultation with S.E.A.C., remain responsible for decid- 
ing the development of the port, and would have a call upon six 
train paths daily northwards from Chittagong. During February, 
March and April, both the rail lift and the capacity of the port 
increased greatly. The stores carried by rail averaged just under 900 
tons a day and those handled by the port just over 1,900 and, in 
addition, some 20,000 men and 3,000 animals passed through the 
port monthly. 

The port facilities in the Cox’s Bazar area had also been improved 
by establishing a new terminal for barges and coastal vessels up to 
200 feet in length at Ultakhali, which lay at the head of a creek six 
miles north-east of Cox’s Bazar and only a mile and a half from the 
Dohazari-Tumbru road. These facilities, which were fully in use 
by the 1st December 1943, increased the intake capacity of the Cox’s 
Bazar area from 400 to some 1,000 tons a day. 

In January, the lines of communication to Assam were maintaining 
some 450,000 men (including some 100,000 Americans and Chinese) 
and 15,000 animals. It was estimated that by April these numbers 
would have increased to 620,000 men (including about 155,000 
Americans and Chinese) and 18,000 animals. The British proportion 
of this total was supplied through advanced bases at Gauhati and 
Dimapur, and the American and Chinese through Ledo and the 
river ports adjacent to airfields. 

Work on the first stage of the further development of the lines of 
communication had begun in November 1943.2 The proposal to 
build a bridge over the Brahmaputra at Amingaon was dropped, 
since an increase from 250 to 750 wagons a day each way on the 
wagon ferry between Amingaon and Pandu would enable the target 
figure to be reached. Work on doubling the broad gauge system 
southwards from Parbatipur and the metre gauge between Parba- 
tipur and Amingaon, as well as between Lumding and Dimapur, 
had begun, but had made very slow progress owing to the shortage 
and poor quality of labour. By April the transhipment facilities at 
Parbatipur and at the Amingaon—Pandu ferry had been greatly 
improved, and additional sidings and marshalling yards at Pandu, 
Lumding and Mariani, as well as longer passing places along the 
line, had been built. 


1 The figures of stores carried in tons a month were: 


Month By Sea By Rail 
February 5,000 24,000 
March 2,000 Br ae 


April 67,500 28,000 
2 This total included some 100,000 labourers and allowed for four British or Indian 
divisions, three Chinese divisions, an American L.R.P. brigade and corps and army troops 
in the forward area. 
3 For details see Appendix 5. 
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The British 4-inch pipeline from Chandranathpur (near Badar- 
pur) to Dimapur was brought into operation during February 1944, 
and it was estimated that its extension back to Chittagong would be 
finished by December.! In June it was decided that the two American 
6-inch pipelines would terminate at a tank farm at Tinsukia, and that 
one would be constructed from Chittagong, instead of from Calcutta, 
to Tinsukia, following the alignment of the 4-inch British pipeline as 
far as Dimapur.” 

The proposal to run a 4-inch pipeline to China by way of Fort 
Hertz had been abandoned in November 1943, and, instead, work 
was begun on the construction of two 4-inch pipelines from Tinsukia 
following the alignment of the Ledo Road; one to supply petrol for 
vehicles operating on the road, and the other to supply airfields along 
the route and to supplement the 6-inch pipeline which was to be built 
from Chittagong by way of Tinsukia and Myitkyina to Kunming.* 

By the end of December 1943 the metre gauge rail system east of 
Parbatipur was carrying some 2,700 tons a day which, with the river 
traffic of 600 tons, gave a total of 3,300 daily. The shoaling of the 
Brahmaputra near Pandu during the first fortnight of January resul- 
ted in barge traffic on the river and the rail ferry being held up, 
causing acute congestion on the railway system right back to Calcutta. 
By the 21st military traffic was down to one petrol and one stores 
train per day which reduced the tonnage carried in January by 
about 800 tons a day.‘ The opening of the British 4-inch pipeline in 
February eased the position a little, but it was not until the rst 
March, when troops of the American military railway service took 
over the running of the railway from Katihar to Tinsukia (a distance 
of 824 miles), that the position began to improve.® The introduction 
of military control coupled with the determination that traffic should 
get through, regardless of economy in working the system or the 
need for strictly balanced running, soon produced results and 
tonnages carried by rail and river reached 3,500 a day in March, 
4,700 in April, and by July had risen to 5,400.® 


Between the oth and 29th March some 22,000 non-combatants were 
evacuated from Imphal and 5th Indian Division was flown to the 


1 See Appendix 4. 

* The reasons for this decision were that the new alignment would be shorter and would 
meet the need for a take-off to the Air Transport Command airfields which might have 
to be built in eastern Bengal, and that, by discharging oil at a sea terminal outside Chitta- 
gong harbour, a considerable saving in tankers would be effected. 

3 See Appendix 1. The maximum capacity of a 4-inch pipeline was taken to be 18,000 
tons, and of a 6-inch pipeline 36,000, tons a month. 

* Normal traffic was not resumed till the gth February. 

5 See pages 31-32. 

* In addition to the 4,700 tons a day of freight carried in April, the railway ran sufficient 
troop trains to bring all the reinforcing formations to Dimapur, other than those flown up. 
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Imphal plain and the Assam Valley from Arakan.! On the 24th, all 
units of the L. of C. road transport, except for traffic control posts, 
provost and recovery detachments, were moved to Kanglatongbi, 
Kohima and Dimapur, but transport was kept running night and 
day despite the approach of Japanese columns. When the Imphal 
Road was cut on the 29th, IV Corps, with a ration strength of 155,000 
men and 11,000 animals, became dependent on stocks already in the 
Imphal area and on such supplies as could be delivered by air.? 
Thereafter there were five transport and two bulk petrol companies 
available to serve the Imphal plain, and fifteen transport and two 
bulk petrol companies in the Dimapur area, where X XXIII Corps 
was concentrating. 

At the end of March there were sufficient stocks on the Imphal 
plain to enable IV Corps to operate at full scale up to the 5th May. 
The aircraft available to 14th Army, including those borrowed from 
Air Transport Command, were already fully committed until the 
middle of April.? No aircraft could therefore be spared to supply IV 
Corps until either some were released from their existing commit- 
ments, or the aircraft coming from the Middle East were ready to 
operate, which would not be until about the 18th April.* The corps 
had thus to live on its reserve stocks for the first three weeks after the 
Imphal Road had been cut. On the gth, as a precaution, Scoones 
reduced rations for all troops and animals in the corps by about one- 
third and prepared to decrease the numbers to be supplied by 
arranging that returning aircraft would evacuate casualties and up to 
26,000 labourers and non-combatants, as soon as air supply began. 

Preliminary arrangements were made early in April to ensure 
that the necessary supplies were available at airfields in eastern 
Bengal, and to reinforce the air supply units at the despatching air- 
fields. On the 17th an inter-service conference, attended by represent- 
atives of Eastern Air Command, 3rd Tactical Air Force, 11th Army 
Group and 14th Army, was held at Comilla to review the problem 
of air supply to 14th Army as a whole and to IV Corps in particular. 
The conference assumed that the Imphal Road would not be re- 
opened until the end of June, but that IV Corps would retain 
complete control of the Imphal plain. Transport aircraft could there- 
fore deliver supplies by landing on the Imphal group of airfields. The 
daily tonnage required to meet all demands on the plain at full scale 
was assessed at 540 tons a day (480 for IV Corps and 60 for the R.A.F.). 

1 See Appendix 25. 

2 When the road was cut all lorries in transit turned back to their bases and only two 
wee hee tasks were the supply of Fort Hertz, 81st (W.A.) Division, Special Force, the 
garrison of Kohima, and to move 5th Division and 33rd Brigade of 7th Division from 
Arakan, XXXIII Corps Headquarters and 4th Brigade of 2nd Division from India and 
r4th (L.R.P.) Brigade into Burma. See Appendix 25. 

4 See page 212. 
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It was agreed that, since they could not carry reserves, priority must 
be given to troops dependent on supply dropping; that, to reduce 
air maintenance to the minimum, casualties and non-combatants 
should be flown out by transport aircraft returning to base after 
unloading supplies; and that, to keep fighting units up to strength, 
250 reinforcements should be flown into Imphal daily. It was evident 
that weather conditions and variations in the demand for air supply 
from other parts of the front (especially from the Chindits and Mer- 
rill’s Marauders who were entirely dependent on air supply) would 
make a daily flat rate delivery at the assessed figure unlikely. More- 
over, the newly-arrived squadrons from the Middle East, and the 
military organization hurriedly formed to work with them, would 
take time to become fully efficient. 

The outcome of the conference was the ‘Comilla plan’ which 
covered the air supply needs of the whole Allied front from Arakan 
to Ledo. That part of the plan which dealt with the maintenance of 
IV Corps and the R.A.F. squadrons in the Imphal area (by air 
landing) was known as operation ‘Stamina’ and was to begin on the 
18th April. Until the end of the month, all transport aircraft were to 
be used to build up on the Imphal plain a balanced reserve of thirty 
days’ requirements. This would entail the delivery of 3,180 tons 
(2,800 of supplies, 300 of ammunition and 80 of engineer stores), 
a daily average delivery of 245 tons. From the rst May deliveries 
were to be made daily at a rate calculated to leave IV Corps with 
fifteen days’ reserve of supplies by the goth June.! If the road to 
Imphal had not been reopened by July, full daily maintenance 
would then be undertaken, and the fifteen days’ reserve kept in case 
of emergency. 

The most convenient airfields from which to supply the Imphal 
plain were those in eastern Bengal. Of these, Chittagong, Comilla 
(with its satellite, Chandina) and Agartala were selected, all of which 
were on the main southern line of communications. The mainten- 
ance of some 155,000 men and 11,000 animals was thus switched 
from the northern to the southern line. This was made possible by 
the great increase in the capacity of the port of Chittagong and of 
the Mymensingh-Chittagong railway, and by the fact that, between 
the 1st April and the end of May, XV Corps was reduced from five 
to three divisions. By relieving the northern line, the switch also 
made it possible to maintain XX XIII Corps at Dimapur without 
difficulty. 

Although the first sorties to the Imphal plain were flown on the 
18th April as planned, ‘Stamina’ did not get off to a good start. The 


1 Up to the rst June, 373 tons a day were to be delivered for IV Corps and 60 for the 
R.A.F. and thereafter 475 and go tons a day. Throughout the two months ten sorties a day 
were to be allotted to fly in reinforcements. 
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Tulihal airfield was to have been brought up to all-weather standard 
by surfacing it with bithess before the rains began, but the cutting 
of the Imphal Road made it impossible to bring up the material 
from Dimapur and it became necessary to fly it to Imphal.1 Ten 
Commando aircraft were therefore diverted to Calcutta and between 
the 2oth and 26th April delivered 368 tons of bithess to Tulthal, at 
the expense of supplies to IV Corps. 

The Commandos proved, however, too heavy for the airfields on 
the Imphal plain and soon began to damage the runways. Ten were 
therefore returned to Air Transport Command on the roth and the 
remaining ten as soon as the delivery of the bithess had been com- 
pleted. The loss of the lift of the twenty Commandos, the diversion 
of other aircraft for emergency supply drops and the inexperience of 
the newly-arrived pilots and the combined army and air force teams 
at despatching airfields resulted in the tonnage delivered by the goth 
April being only 1,926 tons, a shortfall of some 1,250 tons in the first 
ten days of the airlift. 

Mountbatten had told the Chiefs of Staff on the 2oth April that he 
was returning the borrowed Commandos, but said that he would 
like to reserve the right to call on them again during the period they 
had been placed at his disposal.? The same day he received a tele- 
gram sent on the rgth by Slim and Stratemeyer saying that, having 
studied the requirements in transport aircraft for the supply of 14th 
Army, they were both agreed that the seventy-nine Dakotas on loan 
from the Middle East must remain in the theatre until the 1st July. 
If these aircraft were removed, the forces on the Imphal plain could 
not be maintained and, as a result, their main line of communica- 
tion to Assam might be permanently cut. 

Mountbatten was assured by Giffard on the 23rd that the forces 
with 14th Army already in action were adequate to defeat the 
Japanese 15th Army,’ and that reliefs for the Chindits were available, 
but this telegram made him painfully aware that, if he returned the 
transport aircraft to the Middle East at the time demanded, he 
might not be able to supply 14th Army. On the 25th he told the 
Chiefs of Staff that the return of all the aircraft on loan from the 
Middle East might not be possible, pointed out the dangers which 
would arise if they were removed and asked that they might be 
retained until the course of the battle permitted their release. 

Despite his plea, Mountbatten was told on the 28th April that all 
the aircraft borrowed from the Middle East would have to be 
returned by the middle of May. On the 1st May he warned the 


1 See Map 3, page 33. Bithess was hessian treated with bitumen which, laid over 
levelled soil in long strips with a slight overlap, produced a waterproof surface. 

2 The American Chiefs of Staff agreed on the 26th to Mountbatten’s request. 

3 See page 251. 
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Chiefs of Staff that their withdrawal would be disastrous. It would 
mean either halting Stilwell’s operations, or making drastic changes 
in the plans for the battle in the Kohima—Imphal area (such as 
flying out one division from the Imphal plain), or diverting some 
fifty Gommandos from Air Transport Command from the roth 
May until the end of June with a consequent large drop in the 
tonnage carried by the air ferry to China. He therefore again 
appealed for permission to keep the Middle East aircraft until the 
issue of the battle around Imphal was settled, or until the first 
seventy-nine of the four hundred transport aircraft promised by the 
American Chiefs of Staff had arrived in India.} 

No reply to this having been received by the 4th, Peirse was forced 
to warn Giffard, Slim and Stratemeyer that all the aircraft from the 
Middle East would have to be withdrawn from operations by the 
8th. That day Giffard, with Slim’s full agreement, told Mountbatten 
that, if the aircraft were removed without replacement, he could not 
hold himself responsible for the consequences. Mountbatten there- 
upon told Peirse that he accepted full responsibility for a delay in the 
return of the seventy-nine aircraft and that they were not to go 
without his orders. That evening he received a telegram from the 
Prime Minister which read: ‘Let nothing go from the battle that 
you need for victory. I will not accept denial of this from any 
quarter, and will back you to the full’. 

Two days later the Chiefs of Staff told Mountbatten that the 
borrowed aircraft must reach the Middle East by the end of May 
but that the move of the first hundred Dakotas of the combat cargo 
group from the United States was to be accelerated so that they would 
reach India by the 22nd. In the event of an emergency arising as a 
result of any delay in the arrival of these aircraft, the twenty Com- 
mandos returned to Air Transport Command could be recalled. 

This arrangement was still unsatisfactory for, even if the Dakotas 
did begin to arrive on the date specified, they could not be ready to 
operate much before the middle of June and, in order to get the 
Middle East aircraft to their destination by the end of the month, 
they would have to be withdrawn on the 24th May. This left a gap 
of three weeks at what might prove to be the most vital stage in the 
battle for Imphal. Mountbatten again warned the Chiefs of Staff of 
the disastrous effects which would follow from their proposal, and 
pointed out the folly not only of withdrawing some 150 aircraft 
from operations and flying them 5,000 miles in opposite directions 
during the height of a battle, but also of exchanging experienced for 
inexperienced air crews at a time when the highest level of airman- 
ship, navigational and technical skill was required to deal with 
monsoon conditions. Once again he asked to be allowed to keep the 


1 See page 166. 
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seventy-nine aircraft, and suggested they should be replaced in the 
Mediterranean by aircraft of the combat cargo group. On the 16th 
May, the Chiefs of Staff replied that the return of the loaned aircraft 
could be delayed till the 15th June so as to allow the aircraft and 
crews of the combat cargo group to arrive in India and prepare for 
operations.! This arrangement assured adequate support for 14th 
Army’s campaign, but meanwhile the Generalissimo had asked for 
aircraft to supply the Yunnan armies which had launched an offen- 
sive across the Salween River on the roth May.” To meet this request, 
Mountbatten on the 17th May put a squadron of Dakotas at his 
disposal and replaced them by medium bombers from the Strategic 
Air Force, whose operations were for the time being curtailed by the 
pre-monsoon storms.® 

On the 1st May, so that there should be one single authority re- 
sponsible for all air supply, Troop Carrier Command was placed 
under the orders of Air Marshal Baldwin (3rd Tactical Air Force). 
Nevertheless the deliveries to IV Corps fell during the first half of the 
month to an average of only 100 tons a day.‘ This fall-off in deliveries 
was due to the diversion of aircraft to fly 89th Brigade from Arakan 
to Imphal, to a reduction in the numbers of sorties flown because of 
difficult flying conditions,§ to aircraft not always being fully loaded 
because stores were not available at the despatching airfield and to 
the lack of refuelling facilities at airfields.® 

To reduce the demands on the airlift to the plain, a further 5,000 
non-combatants were flown out during the month and another 
ration cut was made which averaged 14 per cent. for the 118,000 men 
and 21 per cent. for the 1,000 animals still in the Imphal area. This 
brought down the daily requirements of IV Corps to 362 tons.’ Six 
of the R.A.F. squadrons on the plain were withdrawn to airfields in 
Assam and eastern Bengal, thus reducing the air force requirements 
to 50 tons. To speed up the loading and despatch of transport aircraft, 
some airfields were turned into single commodity airfields. The 


1 The Chiefs of Staff insisted on the seventy-nine aircraft being returned to the Middle 
East because they were especially equipped and the crews trained for airborne operations 
for which the combat cargo group was not. Airborne operations were shortly to be carried 
out in the Mediterranean, and the presence of these aircraft in that theatre was necessary. 

* See Chapter XXVIII. 

3 These were used from the 2oth to ferry bombs from Chittagong for the squadrons 
operating from the Imphal plain, and to carry forward stocks of army ammunition. 

* Deliveries to IV Corps from the 1st-16th May were some 1,700 tons as against a 

e of 5,970 tons. The deficit of 4,270 tons added to that of April gave a total 
deficit of some 5,500 tons. 

5 The main difficulty was that dense masses of cumulus cloud built up over the moun- 
tains west of the Imphal plain during the day, even though the weather was fine both in 
eastern Bengal and at Imphal. 

* See Appendices 25 and 26. 

7 The cuts in the rations were introduced between the 22nd and 29th May. The figure 
of 362 tons a day was made up as follows: supplies 177, P.O.L. 68, ammunition 65, 
ordnance 32, miscellaneous 20. Including those of the R.A.F. the total daily requirements 
were now 412 tons. 
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introduction of this system made for greater speed and efficiency as 
aircraft could be loaded to full capacity with one type of store at one 
place. Feni became the base for P.O.L., Chittagong for ammunition 
and Sylhet for supplies. The less bulky medical stores, mail and 
canteen stores as well as reinforcements were handled at three mixed 
commodity airfields—Jorhat, Comilla and Agartala.! 

These measures took some time to organize and get into their 
stride, with the result that deliveries during the period of reorganiza- 
tion in the second half of May averaged only 220 tons a day. By the 
end of the month the deficit had risen to some 7,300 tons, [TV Corps’ 
reserves had dropped to approximately seventeen days for supplies 
and P.O.L. and there were shortages of some types of ammunition. 
As 3rd Tactical Air Force could guarantee to fly in only 363 tons a 
day during June, of which IV Corps’ share was to be 313 tons, it was 
clear that by the end of June reserves would be reduced to some six 
or seven days instead of the stipulated fifteen. The position on the 
plain was beginning to cause anxiety. 

Although early in June Peirse was confident that the requirements 
could and would be met, Mountbatten began to doubt the ability 
of the air force to keep [V Corps supplied. He therefore warned the 
Chiefs of Staff that he might have to ask for a further diversion of air- 
craft from Air Transport Command should the position at Imphal 
become so desperate that the security of the Assam line of communi- 
cations was threatened. Stratemeyer was even more emphatic than 
Peirse that there were enough transport aircraft to meet the require- 
ments at Imphal without further diversion of aircraft from the air 
ferry route. He pointed out that in any case the ground organization 
on the plain could not handle more aircraft and that there were no 
suitable airfields on which to base extra transport squadrons. 

To meet the deteriorating situation, Slim had meanwhile reduced 
the ration strength on the plain by ordering the number of adminis- 
trative boxcs to be decreased and their garrisons flown out. He also 
accepted a proposal put forward by 3rd Tactical Air Force to move 
the last remaining fighter-bomber squadron from Imphal to Dima- 
pur. Renewed efforts to increase deliveries were also being made: 
grd Combat Cargo Group was sent to Sylhet and thirty additional 
medium bombers were diverted to carry ammunition. To avoid air- 
craft having to return fully loaded to the more distant bases if they 
ran into really bad weather over the mountains near Imphal, a stag- 
ing depot was established at Kumbhirgram airfield near Silchar. 
There, aircraft which met bad weather after leaving their base could 
dump their loads and return to base. When the weather improved, 
aircraft operating between Kumbhirgram and the Imphal plain had 
a short haul, thus saving many hours of flying time. The air base for 


1 See Appendix 26 for the allocation of commodities to airfields. 
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Special Force was also changed by degrees from Agartala and Sylhet 
to Dinjan. This had many advantages: flying time was considerably 
reduced, the new route was less vulnerable to enemy interference, 
better flying conditions could be expected and it would be easier for 
Stilwell to take over the maintenance of Special Force when it came 
under his command. 

Largely owing to the efficacy of the measures introduced by 3rd 
Tactical Air Force in May and early June, to the greater efficiency of 
the organization on the ground and in the air, and to an unexpected 
break in the monsoon about the middle of the month, deliveries to 
the plain improved during June. The daily average during the 
month was 362 tons, which very nearly reached the guaranteed figure 
of 363 tons a day, and during the last nine days reached an average 
of 515 tons. This was a remarkable feat, especially as Palel and 
Tulihal airfields broke up and could not be used once the monsoon 
began. All supplies from about the 22nd May had therefore to be 
landed on the single narrow runway at Imphal, or on the fair- 
weather airstrip at Kangla which drained rapidly and could be used 
with safety within two days of the heaviest rain.? Although the 
Imphal Road was reopened on the 22nd June, air supply was 
continued at the full rate until the end of the month, mainly in order 
to record the figures attained for a second complete month and to 
explore more fully the problems of air maintenance on such a scale. 

From the 18th April to the goth June, some 12,550 reinforcements 
and 18,800 tons of supplies were delivered to Imphal and about 
13,000 sick and wounded and some 43,000 non-combatants evacuated. 
By the second half of June all IV Corps’ needs were being met and 
reserves being built up again. Even if the Imphal Road had not been 
opened until the end of July, the corps’ supply position would have 
still been better than it had been at any time since the airlift began 
on the 18th April. 

The success of the Imphal airlift was made possible only by Allied 
air superiority which enabled transport aircraft to be used with 
relative safety in close vicinity of the enemy. The strain on the 
transport squadrons was, however, very heavy indeed. They had 
flown for some ten weeks, often in most difficult flying conditions and 
in bad weather, to the limit of endurance. By the end of June many 
of the air crews were completely exhausted. The great credit due to 
them must be shared with the R.A.F. ground crews on the airfields, 
and in particular those on the Imphal plain who, with no cover and 
often in torrential rain, succeeded in maintaining an amazingly high 
rate of serviceability for their aircraft. 


1 See Chapter XX. 
2 See Map 3, page 33. The single runway soon became congested, accidents occurred 
and time was wasted while loaded aircraft were kept circling awaiting permission to land. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


THE BATTLES OF IMPHAL AND 
KOHIMA 
The Period of Attrition 
(April-May 1944) 
See Maps 4, 8 and 9 and Sketches 13 and 15 


T the end of the third week of April 1944, IV Corps and 
XXXII Corps had just begun a co-ordinated offensive to 


open the Imphal Road and destroy the Japanese 15th and 
31st Divisions which had interposed between them. At Kohima, 
XXXII Corps had relieved the garrison and was deploying 2nd 
British Division for an attack on the Japanese holding the heights over- 
looking the pass. At Imphal, IV Corps’ offensive northwards against 
15th Division had achieved initial success and was developing slowly 
against stubborn opposition, but south of Imphal the Japanese still 
held the initiative, and 2oth and 17th Indian Divisions were under 
severe pressure on Shenam Pass and at Bishenpur respectively.} 

Aware that the attack on Imphal from the north had lost impetus, 
Mutaguchi had instructed 31st Division to send a regimental group to 
the Kanglatongbi area so that 15th Division could resume the offen- 
sive. Sato thereupon ordered 124th Regiment (less III /124th Battalion), 
I/138th Infantry and III/31st Mountain Artillery Battalions to assemble 
at Aradura in readiness to move to Imphal under Miyazaki’s com- 
mand. The rest of 138th Regiment was to hold the Cheswema—Merema 
area and from there harass the Dimapur—Kohima road. Naga Village 
was to remain the responsibility of J/I/124th Battalion, while 58th Regt- 
ment continued to try to capture Garrison Hill. 

On the 2oth April a copy of Mutaguchi’s order was captured on 
the Imphal plain. On the morning of the 21st, north of Kohima, an 
officer of the Cameron Highlanders came face to face with a Japanese 
cyclist on a track near Merema and shot him dead. Papers found on 
him contained orders for J/138th Battalion ‘to proceed speedily to the 
south of Kohima and help in the capture of Imphal’, and a very 
detailed description of Sato’s plan for the continuance of operations at 
Kohima. The capture of these two documents, almost simultaneously, 


1See Chapter XXI. 
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had significant results. Late on the 21st, Stopford received from 
Slim the gist of Mutaguchi’s plan, together with a telephone 
message telling him to exert such pressure at Kohima that no Jap- 
anese force of any size could leave the area. A few hours later—at 
2 a.m. on the 22nd—Stopford learnt from the papers taken at Merema 
not only how Sato was complying with Mutaguchi’s order, but also 
the detail of the Japanese future plans for the Kohima operations. 
He lost no time. 

By 6.45 a.m., at Kohima, 6th Brigade (Shapland) had received 
orders from Grover (2nd Division) to begin at once to clear the 
Japanese from their footholds on the Kohima ridge, and had been 
allotted a squadron of medium tanks of 149th R.A.C. and the divi- 
sional artillery to support it. An hour later Stopford told Grover that 
253 L. of C. Sub-Area was being made responsible for road protec- 
tion up to MS 32, and the depleted 161st Brigade forward of that 
point, each reinforced by a detachment of armoured cars of 11th 
Cavalry and light tanks of 45th Cavalry. At the same time he ordered 
Grover to free two brigades to clear the Kohima area, accepting all 
reasonable risks regarding the protection of his rearward communica- 
tions. Grover accordingly ordered 4th Brigade (Brigadier W. H. 
Goschen), now freed from road protection duties, to move to Jot- 
soma, leaving one battalion as divisional reserve at Zubza, and 5th 
Brigade (Hawkins) to concentrate on the Merema ridge, cut all 
tracks to the north and prepare to attack Naga Village. No tank sup- 
port could, however, be given to 5th Brigade until 6th Brigade had 
cleared D.C.’s Bungalow spur and secured the road junction at the 
summit of Kohima pass. 

With both Grover and Sato ordering their forward troops to gain 
complete possession of the Kohima ridge at the same time, it is not 
surprising that it became the scene of desperate fighting in which 
both sides suffered severely. On the afternoon of the 22nd, 6th 
Brigade sent two troops of tanks, supported by a detachment of rst 
Royal Berkshires, to work their way eastwards along D.C.’s Bungalow 
spur under cover of the fire of most of the divisional artillery. Some 
progress was made but the tanks, operating from the road, were 
prevented by the steep slopes from reaching the crest of the spur and 
had to withdraw, leaving one tank disabled and half the accompany- 
ing infantry killed or wounded. 

That night the Japanese retaliated by attacking both D.C.’s Bun- 
galow spur and Kuki Piquet: seven companies, including the greater 
part of //138th Battalion (part of the force due to go to Imphal), were 
involved in the attacks and four are said by the Japanese to have been 
almost wiped out. On D.C.’s Bungalow spur their attack made no 


1 See Sketch 13, page 346. 
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progress, but in the Kuki Piquet area 2nd Durham Light Infantry 
had to make a counter-attack to restore the situation and suffered 105 
casualties, including about a third of its officer strength. The ‘dog 
fight’ on the Kohima ridge was destined to go on for another three 
weeks. 

On the 24th April, Grover, with Stopford’s approval, decided to 
carry out a double envelopment of Kohima. On the right, 4th Brigade, 
less one battalion, was to move from Jotsoma by way of Khonoma in 
a wide encircling movement and attack Kohima from the south- 
west. The brigade was to be assisted by 143 S.S. Company’, and 
Naga porters and guides organized by the civil adviser at corps head- 
quarters. To free the brigade for its advance, 161st Brigade was to 
move forward to Zubza and take over the protection of Jotsoma with 
one battalion, while the now reconstituted 1st Assam Regiment took 
over protection of the road behind Zubza. On the left, 5th Brigade 
was to clear the Naga Village area, thus completing the encirclement 
from the east. 

The preliminary moves for these enveloping attacks began on the 
25th, but were delayed by heavy rain which made the mountain 
tracks so slippery that a mile an hour was excellent progress for even 
lightly armed men. While 4th and 5th Brigades were moving to their 
forming-up positions, the first Vengeance dive-bombers seen in the 
Kohima area began the ‘softening up’ of Naga Village, in prepara- 
tion for 5th Brigade’s attack, and the artillery moved into position. 
Owing to the nature of the country observation posts were difficult 
to find, and all gun positions had to be close to the Imphal Road 
wherever a spur or comparatively broad re-entrant enabled the guns 
to be moved off it. Their protection was undertaken by the men 
of the two light batteries of the divisional artillery, for whose guns 
there was so little ammunition that they were virtually out of 
action.’ 

From his divisional command post on Point 5120 Sato saw enough 
to make him realize that strong forces were being deployed against 
him, and that, if he sent away a regimental group, he would be 
unable to carry out his primary mission of capturing and holding 
Kohima. Consequently on the 25th he ordered the two battalions of 
124th Regiment to remain at Aradura and secure the left flank of the 
division, and //138th Battalion to remain under command of 58th 
Regiment which was to continue its efforts to clear the Kohima ridge. 
Sato’s decision not to send a regimental group to Imphal, in direct 
disregard of 15th Army’s order, is considered by the Japanese to be 
one of the contributory causes of their failure to press home their 


1 The 143 S.S. Company was originally formed by 2nd Division for amphibious recon- 
naissance tasks. It was retained as a commando and path-finding unit. 
2 There was a general shortage of 3.7 howizter ammunition in S.E.A.C. at this time. 
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attack on Imphal from the north. It will be seen, however, that it 
was precisely the presence of 124th Regiment in the Aradura area at 
the end of April which prevented 4th Brigade’s enveloping attack by 
way of Khonoma and Pulebadze from reaching the Imphal Road 
behind 3zst Division and over-running G.P.T. Ridge in the first few 
days of May.? Sato’s fears of what would happen if he parted with a 
regimental group were in fact well founded. 


The impact of the battle of Kohima on operations at Imphal can 
be properly assessed only by a study of the events in the latter area 
during the last week of April and the first few days in May. On the 
19th April the units of the Japanese 15th Division north of Imphal had 
abandoned their attacks and dug in on the ground they had gained.® 
It is evident that Mutaguchi intended the regiment from 31st Division 
to renew the offensive on its arrival at Kanglatongbi from Kohima. 
Had the move taken place, 63rd Brigade at Sengmai would have been 
hard pressed during the last few days of April but, as it was, it had 
little to do from the 2oth April until it was relieved in the first week in 
May by 89th Brigade of 7th Division, which had been flown from 
Arakan to reinforce 5th Division.‘ 

East of Sengmai, 5th Division’s offensive up the Iril valley with 
123rd Brigade and towards the high ground in the Molvom—Mapao 
area with oth Brigade made steady progress.5 Mapao was occupied 
on the 24th but, despite the help of diversionary raids by 63rd Bri- 
gade from Sengmai, the enemy clung to the heights at Molvom. By 
the end of the month, gth Brigade was disposed with its left at Mapao 
in contact with 63rd Brigade and its right at Wakan five miles to the 
north-east looking down on the Iril River. There it was in contact 
with 123rd Brigade which, relieved of the responsibility for Nung- 
shigum by a battalion of the reconstituted 50th (P.) Brigade, was 
about to strike north-west towards the main road north of Kangla- 
tongbi. 

Further east on the 26th April, Roberts (23rd Division) ordered 
49th Brigade, then in divisional reserve at Kameng,® to take over 


1 As the ground provided the Japanese with good artillery positions and excellent 
observation, Headquarters 31st Division considered that, had sufficient guns with adequate 
supplies of ammunition been available, it would have been safe to transfer these three 
battalions. The 15th Army on the other hand considered that Sato had failed to dispose his 
infantry to the best advantage and that, had he done so, he could have spared the battalions. 

2 Until G.P.T. Ridge was regained it was impossible to restore the Kohima water 
supply. The 6th Brigade was kept supplied by water lorries, which filled up at water 
points on the Dimapur road. 

>See Map 9, page 374. 

4 The 89th Brigade was allotted to 5th Division to replace 161st Brigade which had been 
sent to Dimapur to reinforce XX XIII Corps. See page 235. 

5 See page 309. 

¢ The goth Brigade had reorganized at Yairipok after returning from the Tiddim road 
and had resumed command of 4/5th Mahrattas, which it had left with 50th (P.) Brigade 
in the Sangshak area in March. 
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responsibility for the road right up to Kasom, in order to leave Ist 
and 37th Brigades free to continue the offensive against 15th Division, 
whose headquarters was now said to be at Shongpel, about eight 
miles north-west of Kasom. By the evening of the 27th, two bat- 
talions of 1st Brigade from east and north and two of 37th Brigade 
from south and west were closing in on Shongpel. Early on the 28th, 
1/16th Punjab, descending on the village from the 6,400-foot ridge to 
the east, dispersed the defenders but found no sign of a headquarters.? 
To the west 3/grd Gurkhas dispersed an enemy column moving east 
and counted thirty enemy dead after the action, but apart from this 
the operation achieved no success. A sweep by 37th Brigade during 
the first week of May did, however, result in the disappearance of 
enemy patrols which had been active near Imphal in the Kameng 
and Nungshigum areas. 

In the 20th Division area there had been a lull after the loss of 
Crete East and Cyprus on the 21st April,? but J//215th Battalion had 
been identified on the tracks leading to Palel to the north of the pass,‘ 
and a large force of the /.V.A. had been reported in the hills to the 
south between the pass and Shuganu. On the night of the 27th/28th 
the lull was broken by a very determined attack on Scraggy. Posts on 
the hill changed hands during the night in attack and counter- 
attack, but at dawn the enemy, identified as ////213th Battalion, drew 
off, leaving some fifty-two dead and the remnants of a company of 
g/1st Gurkhas in possession. On the 29th and goth an enemy force 
estimated to be a battalion unsuccessfully attacked a large supply 
dump some four miles north of Palel which was held by 4/3rd Madras 
Regiment. These attacks provided identifications of I//5 1st Battalton 
of 15th Division, last heard of in the Katha area opposing the Chindits. 
Almost simultaneously an /.NV.A. unit of about battalion strength was 
ambushed and routed in a defile in the hills south of Palel. 

These enemy activities led Scoones to the conclusion that Yama- 
moto was attempting to by-pass Shenam and preparing to launch an 
offensive in that area. He did not think that 15th Divison could resume 
its offensive north of Imphal unless reinforced from Kohima and, as 
there was no sign of this, felt he could reduce the force north-east of 
Imphal and leave only one brigade (49th) on the Ukhrul road. He 
therefore ordered 48th Brigade, in corps reserve near Imphal,® to 
move to Wangjing and clear the enemy from the Palel area. At the 
same time, in order to create a strong reserve within striking distance 

2 See page 309. 

2 It seems that there was a headquarters somewhere in the area because a Japanese 
wireless message in clear was intercepted which said: ‘Am in face of enemy, do not open 
up on this group 

3 See page 310 ‘and Sketch 15, page 370. 

4 There was one company of this battalion in the area; the rest of it was in the Bishenpur 
ons See page 307. 
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of the pass, he ordered Roberts to place 1st Brigade in corps reserve 
and concentrate it at Wangyjing by the 5th May. He warned him to 
be ready to send a second brigade to the Imphal plain at twenty-four 
hours’ notice after the 5th. 

In 17th Division’s sector on the Tiddim road, the reinforced 32nd 
Brigade in the Bishenpur area was under considerable pressure. The 
Japanese 33rd Division was disposed with 214th and 215th Regiments 
north and south of the Silchar track respectively and J//213th Bat- 
talion and 4th Engineer Regiment, supported by armour and a powerful 
artillery force, on the main road. Their immediate objectives were 
Potsangbum and the water point on the Silchar track near Point 
5846, which supplied the Northamptons and 1/4th Gurkhas holding 
the sector. In both places attack and counter-attack continued 
throughout the last week of April, with heavy losses on both sides. On 
the 24th the Japanese air force made one of its rare appearances in 
strength, bombers escorted by fighters attacking and setting fire to 
the engineers’ basha camp just north of Bishenpur village. On the 
25th the Japanese established a roadblock on the Silchar track near 
the water point, and the following day gained possession of it. Mac- 
kenzie, who had made two unsuccessful attacks on Ningthoukhong 
at the cost of 130 casualties, three tanks destroyed and four tempor- 
arily put out of action, was now forced to desist from his attempts to 
regain the village and to concentrate on regaining the vital water 
point. 

On the 27th and 28th there was fierce hand-to-hand fighting there, 
during which tanks were winched up to a hill top with the help of 
bulldozers. It was not, however, till the evening of the 29th April 
that 1/4th Gurkhas, taking advantage of a violent storm, overran an 
enemy force holding a ridge overlooking the water point. As dark- 
ness fell the Japanese abandoned all their positions, and the Point 
5846 area was cleared and the water point regained. Both sides had 
momentarily fought themselves to a standstill and, except for patrol 
clashes in the Khoirok area, there was a lull. A raid by Japanese 
bombers on Bishenpur village, which was empty of troops, inflicted 
some hundred casualties on the villagers. 

While 32nd Brigade was recovering the water point, the Japanese 
had again begun to infiltrate at Ningthoukhong, and by the begin- 
ning of May had established themselves in Potsangbum. On the 
night of the 6th/7th, however, patrols reported that the village had 
been evacuated, but, when 9/14th Punjab moved in, it ran into 
serious difficulties. 

On the 7th, 89th Brigade, whose move by air from Arakan had 
been delayed by bad weather, took over at Sengmai and came under 


1 The 2oth Division had no reserve brigade since 32nd Brigade had been sent to Bishen- 
pur under command of 17th Division. See page 308. 
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command of 5th Division. The 63rd Brigade then moved south to 
relieve 32nd Brigade of the responsibility for the Potsangbum area. 
At the same time work was begun on a new headquarters for 17th 
Division near Point 3094, south of Buri Bazar. Thus by the evening 
of the 7th, IV Corps had nearly completed its regrouping to enable 
it to carry out Scoones’ policy of continuing the offensive northwards 
to clear the country as far as the line Ukhrul-Kangpokpi, standing 
fast on Shenam Pass and beginning a new offensive in the Bishenpur 
area to destroy the Japanese 39rd Division. It was now ready to co- 
operate with XX XIII Corps’ advance south from Kohima. 


It will be recalled that at Kohima on the 25th April, 4th Brigade on 
the right and 5th Brigade on the left were moving into position to 
envelop the Japanese positions facing Garrison Hill held by 6th 
Brigade, while Grover (2nd Division) was making his plans for a 
general assault.! His opponent, Sato (37st Division), had just decided 
not to send a regimental group to the Imphal area, and was planning 
to continue the attack on Garrison Hill with a four-battalion 
regimental group, while smaller groups at Naga Village and 
Aradura secured its flanks. Detachments were operating on the 
tracks south from Wokha and Mokokchung to prevent any wide 
outflanking move from cutting the division’s communications to 
Ukhrul and the Chindwin.? With ammunition and food running low 
and no reinforcements coming forward, the division was in an 
unenviable position and this fact seems to have been realized rather 
belatedly by Mutaguchi, who about the 28th cancelled his order for 
a regiment to be sent from Kohima to Imphal. 

Owing to the extremely difficult country through which 4th 
Brigade had to pass to reach its jumping-off position, there was little 
Grover could do to support it and it had therefore to rely on surprise. 
On the other flank, where 5th Brigade’s move to the Merema ridge 
was known to the enemy, there was no chance of surprise and he 
was therefore anxious to give the brigade tank support to enable it to 
tackle the formidable Naga Village defences. Since the only route 
by which tanks could get to 5th Brigade was by way of the road 
junction on the summit of the pass immediately east of D.C.’s Bunga- 
low spur, arrangements were made for 2nd Dorsets of 6th Brigade to 
clear the spur on the 27th April. 

On the 26th, the Japanese attacked the forward troops of 5th 
Brigade on the Merema track, and on the Kohima ridge made a 
determined but unsuccessful effort to re-establish themselves on the 


1 See Map 8, page 360. 
* See Map 4, page 53. 
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summit of Kuki Piquet.! So intense was the enemy fire that the Dor- 
sets, moving forward under cover to their forming-up position on 
Garrison Hill, suffered considerable casualties. Enemy activity died 
down just before dawn on the 27th as the Dorsets’ two forward 
companies, supported by tanks, began their attack. The right com- 
pany was soon in difficulties near the Club, but the left company, 
moving down the north side of the spur and by-passing the tennis 
court and D.C.’s Bungalow, pushed steadily on and by 5 a.m. was 
desperately digging in on the knoll at the end of the spur overlooking 
the road junction. By daylight it had consolidated its position and 
soon afterwards an armoured force, consisting of one troop of 
medium tanks of 149th R.A.C., one troop of light tanks of 45th 
Cavalry and a Royal Engineer detachment in armoured carriers, 
drove up to the road junction and shot its way down the Merema 
track to join 5th Brigade, destroying five enemy bunkers and losing 
one tank on the way. Another troop of tanks, turning right at the 
road junction, moved along the main road to get on to the spur and 
help the right company of Dorsets in difficulties in the Club area, but 
torrential rain which had set in that morning made the hillsides so 
slippery that the tanks could not climb off the road. They were able 
to return by the way they had come, for the Japanese had not yet 
recovered from their surprise at seeing tanks in that area. The right 
company of the Dorsets withdrew later in the day, having lost half 
its strength, but, by attracting all the enemy’s attention to itself, it 
had enabled the left company to reach the vital knoll above the road 
junction. There, magnificently supported by 25-pounders of the 
divisional artillery which at times put down defensive fire as close as 
twenty-five yards to the defences, the company hung on to its 
isolated, confined and exposed position with superb gallantry for 
five days. Had it not done so, tank support for the infantry trying to 
clear the Kohima ridge would have been impossible.? When relieved, 
its strength, originally about a hundred, had been reduced to three 
officers and twenty-nine other ranks. 

By the evening of the 27th, though tanks had reached 5th Brigade 
on the left and 6th Brigade in the centre had gained possession of the 
all-important end of D.C.’s Bungalow spur, which it never lost, 4th 
Brigade on the right had run into difficulties. The rain which 
prevented the tanks from getting on to D.C.’s Bungalow spur had 
made the mountain paths so slippery that in places men had to 
crawl, but in spite of the appalling conditions the Naga porters never 
faltered. Their determination to help rid their country of the invader 


1 See Sketch 13, page 346. 

2 The company was kept supplied with ammunition, rations, water and even hot tea, 
and its casualties removed daily, by an armoured car of 11th Cavalry which used to come 
up to a defiladed re-entrant just short of the road junction. 
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is shown by the fact that all the able-bodied men of Khonoma 
village volunteered as porters, on condition that troops were sent to 
protect the village during their absence. On the 28th an attempt by 
5th Brigade to take Firs Hill failed, and Grover decided that it should 
make no further attack for the moment but instead prevent the 
Japanese forces to the north from reinforcing their troops attacking 
Kohima.} 

The same day the Japanese made a determined effort to disrupt 
traffic on the Dimapur—Kohima road. Guns and transport were 
attacked by fighter aircraft, and patrols from the Cheswema area 
began a series of nightly raids. Flying conditions were so bad at the 
time that the R.A.F. had temporarily discontinued dive-bombing 
attacks, and supply drops were at times going astray. Probably for 
the same reason the enemy air attacks caused no serious damage. 
The attacks on the road did, however, draw attention to the need to 
tighten up anti-aircraft discipline, which had become lax owing to 
the comparative inactivity of the Japanese air force, and to cut down 
2nd Division’s mechanical transport, which was causing congestion 
and making the road a worthwhile target. The modifications were 
made before any serious losses occurred. 

On the 2oth the two leading battalions of 4th Brigade reached 
Pulebadze. By this time Grover had made his fresh plan. In the centre 
6th Brigade was to take F.S.D. Hill and then Jail Hill, assisted by 
tanks which were to get to F.S.D. by way of the road junction held 
by the Dorsets and the main road along the south-eastern face of 
Garrison Hill. On the right 4th Brigade was to occupy the Aradura 
spur, block the Imphal Road and attack G.P.T. Ridge from the 
south-west in co-operation with 161st Brigade, which was to attack 
the ridge from the west after occupying Two Tree and Congress 
Hills. On the left 5th Brigade was to capture Naga Village. As there 
was a general shortage of ammunition, the artillery was to concen- 
trate on the support of 6th Brigade, only exceptionally good targets 
being engaged in other brigade sectors. Man-handled ‘Lifebuoy’ 
flame throwers, which now became available for the first time, were 
allotted to 5th Brigade to compensate for inadequate artillery 
support. 

On the goth, realizing that the Japanese were in strength both on 
G.P.T. Ridge and in the Aradura area, Grover decided to concen- 
trate on one of them and modified 4th Brigade’s task to that of 
attacking G.P.T. Ridge from the west on the 5th May. Led by 143 
S.S. Company, the brigade moved off from Pulebadze on the rst. 
A path had to be cut and the first day’s advance amounted to only a 
mile. On the second day it was not much greater. On the 3rd, how- 
ever, good progress was made with 2nd Royal Norfolk in the lead, 


1 See Map 8, page 360. 
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but the Royal Scots following up were delayed when an enemy 
column attacked and scattered the unarmed porters and attempted 
to establish a roadblock. An immediate counter-attack dispersed the 
enemy, but little further progress was made that day. Meanwhile the 
Japanese had been attacking and harassing the positions in the Two 
Tree Hill area which on the 1st had been taken over by 4/1st Gurkhas 
from 33rd Brigade (7th Division), recently arrived in Assam from 
Arakan. The 124th Regiment was identified, and its presence on this 
flank explained the increase of strength which had led Grover to 
modify his plan of attack. 

On the 4th May, the Norfolks, supported by 99th Field Regiment, 
established themselves on G.P.T. Ridge at a cost of seventy-seven 
casualties; 4th Brigade then made contact with 4/1st Gurkhas and 
established a supply line to Jotsoma. Although the R.A.F. bombed 
Jail Hill to keep down fire from there, all attempts to capture Pimple 
at the end of G.P.T. Ridge facing Jail Hill failed.1 Meanwhile 
brigade headquarters with the Royal Scots had established a firm 
base between Two Tree Hill and G.P.T. Ridge, made contact with 
161st Brigade on Congress Hill and reinforced the Norfolks. In co- 
operation with 4th Brigade’s attack on G.P.T. Ridge, 2nd Durham 
Light Infantry of 6th Brigade attacked F.S.D. from the north, sup- 
ported by tanks of 149th R.A.C. which drove round Garrison Hill 
along the main road, losing two tanks on the way, and joined the 
infantry from the south. A footing was gained on F.S.D. but the 
Japanese on the south side of Kuki Piquet, though now practically 
surrounded, held grimly on to their position. The tanks tried to 
assist in the fighting on G.P.T. Ridge but, unable to get past D.LS., 
withdrew to their base. 

The enemy’s next move was to infiltrate between Two Tree Hill 
and G.P.T. Ridge. The 4/1st Gurkhas cleared the area, but the 
operation began disastrously, for Brigadier Goschen and Lieut.- 
Colonel I. H. Hedderwick of the Gurkhas were both killed by snipers 
while making a reconnaissance. 

On the 5th, sixteen tanks, of which five were light tanks carrying 
wire and engineer stores, tried to get to F.S.D. to assist in exploiting 
the partial success of the day before. Three medium tanks got 
through to F.S.D., one of which was soon lost through slipping down 
a muddy hillside, and four were disabled, completely blocking the 
road, the crews escaping on foot to Garrison Hill. The light tanks 
unloaded their stores behind the block caused by the disabled tanks 
and, with the remaining four medium tanks, withdrew through a hail 
of shells and mortar bombs, losing one more on the way. By evening 
the Royal Berkshires and Durhams on Garrison Hill and F.S.D. had 


1 See Sketch 13, page 346. For exploits during this fighting Captain J. N. Randle, The 
Royal Norfolk Regiment, was awarded a posthumous V.C. 
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been so depleted that they had to be formed into a composite bat- 
talion, and 4/7th Rajput of 161st Brigade had to be sent to reinforce 
6th Brigade. It was by now evident that Jail Hill, the key position 
on the Imphal Road, could not be taken by 6th Brigade from the 
Kohima ridge, and that evening Stopford decided to send forward 
his last reserve, 1st Queen’s Royal Regiment of 33rd Brigade, to 
attack it from the north-west. At 9 a.m. on the 7th, a clear morning 
after a night of torrential rain, the Queen’s moved forward from 
their starting point on Congress Hill and by 1 p.m. were on the 
north face of Jail Hill held up by an underground fortress on the 
hill top. All attempts to envelop it were stopped by accurate cross 
fire from D.I.S. and from posts dug in on the reverse slope of G.P.T. 
Ridge; casualties, already near three figures, were still mounting 
and at 3 p.m. the Queen’s were withdrawn under an artillery smoke 
screen. 

By the evening of the 7th, 4th Brigade on the right, with 4/1st 
Gurkhas under command and a supply line back to Jotsoma, was 
on G.P.T. Ridge and had almost cleared Pimple, but the enemy still 
held the vital Jail Hill and had small posts between 4th Brigade and 
the Two Tree Hill area. The 6th Brigade in the centre was slowly 
mopping up D.C.’s Bungalow spur and had consolidated on the 
summit of F.S.D., but the Japanese still held D.I.S. and the eastern 
slopes of both Kuki Piquet and F.S.D. The 5th Brigade, on the left, 
having infiltrated forward as far as Point 5120, had been unable to 
hold it and had consolidated on the western end of the Naga Village 
ridge. Wide on the left flank, a column of 23rd (L.R.P.) Brigade, 
whose task was to cut 32st Diviston’s communications with the Chind- 
win,! had meanwhile, despite heavy storms which favoured enemy 
delaying tactics, succeeded in cutting the Jessami track at a point 
some forty miles east of Kohima, but its rear columns were still 
clearing the area east and north-east of Cheswema. 


There now followed a pause for replanning—a sure sign of a temporary 
stalemate. As a result, the second week of May was comparatively 
quiet, except for three local operations: the completion of the 
clearance of the Palel area by 48th Brigade, an attack at Potsangbum 
on the 8th by 9/14th Punjab, and an attempt by 8oth Brigade on 
Shenam Pass to improve its hold on Scraggy by clearing an under- 
feature of it known as Lynch Pimple.? The first was completely suc- 
cessful. By the 8th May, 48th Brigade was back at Wangjing having 
suffered only forty-four casualties. Known enemy losses were two 
prisoners and 110 dead of whom twenty-four were from the J.N.A. 


1 See page 305. 
*See Map 9, page 374, and Sketch 15, page 370. 
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and the rest from 60th Regiment. At Potsangbum partial success was 
achieved in a desperate fight, in which 9/14th Punjab had r10 
casualties and the Carabiniers lost eight tanks, of which six were 
burnt out. Two companies of 1st West Yorkshire were sent forward 
to help to consolidate and hold the ground gained until 63rd Brigade 
could arrive from Sengmai and take over responsibility for the area. 
The attack at Shenam failed with considerable loss, in spite of an 
apparently effective strike by R.A.F. fighter-bombers. 


Throughout April and the first week of May, the Japanese air force 
made a number of harassing raids with formations of up to fifty 
fighters and a few light bombers. These were directed mainly on the 
Allied airfields on the Imphal plain, the Silchar area and those in 
use by Special Force within Burma. Enemy aircraft also co-operated 
with army formations on six occasions, the two most effective of 
which on the 24th at Bishenpur and on the 28th April on the 
Dimapur—Kohima road have been described.! These raids were a 
serious threat to the unarmed Dakotas engaged in supply-dropping 
duties and the airlift to the Imphal plain. To lessen the risk of their 
being intercepted by enemy fighters and to lighten the task of the 
defensive patrols, all supply aircraft approaching the Imphal plain 
were therefore routed by way of Silchar. 

Dealing with these enemy activities did not, however, prevent 
Eastern Air Command from continuing the air offensive and supply 
dropping on an undiminished scale. At times the Strategic Air Force 
was used to disrupt enemy communications on the Tiddim road, 
especially where it traversed precipitous hillsides. In these areas a 
few well-placed heavy bombs could bring down hundreds of tons 
of earth and sweep away the road.? As the monsoon strengthened and 
the clouds became thicker and lower on the hill tops, the value of the 
Vengeance dive-bombers diminished, but, whenever flying was at all 
possible, the Hurricane fighter-bombers continued, despite the 
increased hazards, to give close support to the army and there were 
few periods when the enemy ground formations could feel safe from 
their attentions. 


By the end of April, the administrative position at Imphal was 
beginning to cause Scoones some anxiety, for it was evident that the 
airlift (operation ‘Stamina’) was failing to deliver the planned 
tonnage of stores and that, even if full advantage were taken of the 


1 The six occasions were on the roth, 17th, 24th, and 28th April and the 4th and 6th 
May. 
* See Photograph 39, following page 236. 
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fairly good weather which might be expected up to the 21st May, the 
reserve held by IV Corps would have fallen to an unacceptably low 
level by the middle of June. Early in May he told Slim that adminis- 
trative factors now dictated the date by which the Imphal Road 
had to be reopened. He suggested that the critical date could be 
deferred either by reducing the scale of rations, or by the R.A.F. 
flying in supplies by night as well as by day or, as a last resort, by 
flying out a proportion of the fighting troops. He therefore asked 
Slim to re-examine the administrative position and advise him on the 
best course to take. 

Slim found this message awaiting him when he returned to his 
headquarters on the 4th May after his visit to Stilwell. The same 
day he received the warning from Peirse that the transport aircraft 
on loan from the Middle East, on which he was dependent, had to 
be withdrawn by the 8th. Simultaneous receipt of two such messages 
at a critical moment in a battle which had to be won at all costs was 
sufficient to dismay any but the most determined commander. Slim 
was, as usual, imperturbable. With Baldwin’s concurrence he sent a 
message to 11th Army Group and Air Headquarters, South-East 
Asia pointing out the disastrous effect the withdrawal of the seventy- 
nine transport aircraft might have on operations at Imphal and on 
the Northern front. As the reader will recall, Giffard fully supported 
him, and that afternoon Mountbatten told Peirse that no transport 
aircraft were to be withdrawn and that he accepted full respon- 
sibility for the decision.? Assured that the aircraft were to be retained, 
Slim felt satisfied that the Imphal supply situation would not become 
serious unless Stopford’s advance to open the road was unduly 
delayed. To ensure that this would not happen, he gave orders on the 
5th that the move of Headquarters 7th Division and 114th Brigade 
to Assam was to be carried out at once.* These troops would replace 
Stopford’s last reserve, which was about to be sent into battle, and 
give him a balanced force of two divisions for his offensive to reopen 
the road. 


1 See page 282. 

* See page 324. 

* Slim had warned XV Corps on the 26th April that these formations were to go to 
Assam and followed this up with a warning order on the 4th May that the move was 
Imminent. 
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THE BATTLES OF IMPHAL 
AND KOHIMA 
The Imphal Road Reopened 


(May-June 1944) 
See Maps 3, 4, 8, 9 and 14 and Sketches 13, 14 and 15 


[Ne replanning at the end of the first week in May was 


carried out against a background of a major reorganization 

of 14th Army’s line of communication. On the 7th, Major- 
General C. G. G. Nicholson, with Headquarters 21st Indian Divi- 
sion, took over the operational commitments of 202 L. of C. Area 
from Dimapur and Golaghat inclusive to the rear boundary of 2nd 
Division (then at MS 37 on the Imphal Road), as well as the super- 
vision of the operations of 3 S. S. Brigade at Silchar.? This arrange- 
ment relieved 2nd Division of protecting its own communications, 
202 L. of C. Area of operational responsibilities for which it was not 
suited and provided a formation to take control of the line of com- 
munication along the Imphal Road which would steadily lengthen 
as XX XIII Corps’ advance progressed. 

At a conference at Jorhat on the gth May, Slim instructed Stop- 
ford to press forward with all speed towards Imphal on a two- 
divisional front, as soon as Headquarters 7th Division and 114th 
Brigade had arrived from Arakan.? At Imphal, Scoones decided 
that the possibility of a renewed Japanese effort in the Shenam Pass 
area made it advisable to have a complete division there.’ In pre- 
ference to bringing 32nd Brigade back from Bishenpur, where it 
was heavily engaged, or placing a brigade of 23rd Division under 
command of 2oth Division, he decided that 23rd Division from the 
Ukhrul sector (where the enemy was on the defensive) and 2oth 
Division should exchange réles. He arranged for the relief to be 
carried out from the 13th May, a battalion at a time. 

1 See Map 4, page 53. Headquarters 21st Indian Division was formed as an emergency 
measure out of Headquarters 44th Indian Armoured Division which had been abolished. 
See pages 316—17. It took command of all troops in 252 (Dibrugarh), 253 (Dimapur) 
and 257 (Silchar) L. of C. Sub-Areas, and 268th Brigade on its arrival in Assam. The head- 
quarters was set up at Jorhat on the 4th May. 

* H.Q. 7th Division was on arrival to resume command of its own 33rd Brigade and, to 


bring it up to full complement, take 161st Brigade under command. 
* See Map 9, page 374, and page 333. 
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To the north of the Imphal plain, 5th Division’s original plan for 
a wide outflanking move up the Iril had to be modified when 
unusually early monsoon storms flooded the valley.! Briggs’ new 
plan was for 89th Brigade to capture the heights east of the road in a 
series of short outflanking attacks while 123rd Brigade, with half a 
squadron of medium and half of light tanks (from the Carabiniers 
and 7th Light Cavalry respectively), advanced straight along the 
road with Kanglatongbi as its first objective. The advance was to 
start on the 15th. The final objective was to be Kangpokpi and 89th 
Brigade operating in the hills was to cut the Japanese communica- 
tions running eastwards to Ukhrul. Scoones’ plans for a division to 
strike north-east towards Ukhrul in conjunction with 5th Division’s 
northward advance had to await the completion of the changeover 
between 2oth and 23rd Divisions.® | 

To the south of the plain, Cowan (17th Division) was planning to 
cut the communications of all the Japanese forces in the Bishenpur 
area by moving 48th Brigade, less a battalion, from Wangjing by 
way of Shuganu to seize and hold the Torbung defile on the Tiddim 
road. Once the defile was occupied, 63rd Brigade, plus a battalion, 
was to take Potsangbum and then drive south to destroy the Japanese 
forces believed to be in the plain between Potsangbum and Torbung.® 


Like Scoones, Mutaguchi was also planning to put new impetus into 
the battle. He had been reinforced during April by two battalions 
and the remaining artillery of 15th Diviston, and had ordered one 
(II/5rst) to join Yamamoto at Shenam and the other (///67th), 
together with the artillery, to rejoin its own division at Sangshak.‘ 
At the end of the month he was reinforced by two more battalions 
which he placed in army reserve.5 His plan to revive the attack on 
Imphal from the north had broken down owing to the impossibility 
of bringing a regiment south from Kohima to reinforce 15th Division 
and the formidable defences of Shenam Pass were showing no sign 
of breaking down under Yamamoto’s attacks. In these circumstances 
Mutaguchi decided to switch his main effort to the Tiddim road, 
where 33rd Division (the command of which was about to pass from 
Yanagida, in whom he had lost confidence, to Lieut.-General N. 
Tanaka) had reached the Bishenpur area. Having reinforced the 
division with armour and artillery transferred from Yamamoto’s 


1 See page 309. 

* See page 335. 
. % See page 311 and Sketch 14, page 352. 

« The ///51st Battalion had been temporarily switched to Indaw to deal with the-Chindits. 
See page 185 and fn. 

§ The 1/67th Battalion (the remaining battalion of 15th Diviston) and II/154th Battalion 
from 54th Division. 
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command,! and with the two battalions from his army reserve,? he 
ordered it to try to break through to Imphal from the south. 

_ The opening moves of 14th Army’s offensive, the object of which 
was to destroy 15th Army, were made by 2nd Division in the early 
hours of the 11th May, when 33rd Brigade (Loftus-Tottenham), with 
Ist Queen’s on the right and 4/15th Punjab on the left, moved into 
position to attack Jail Hill and D.I.S.* A squadron of 149th R.A.C. 
was to move by the hazardous but only route along the main road 
to the F.S.D. area to assist in the final assault. After the preliminary 
bombardment of Jail Hill and D.I.S., which was to begin at 4.40 
a.m. and continue for twenty-five minutes, the artillery was to 
blanket Treasury Hill while the tanks moved round the end of D.C.’s 
Bungalow spur. The 4/1st Gurkhas was in brigade reserve. The 4th 
and 6th Brigades were to co-operate by mopping up the remaining 
enemy posts on the reverse slope of G.P.T. Ridge and the extreme 
southern ends of Kuki Piquet and F.S.D., while 5th Brigade made 
another effort to infiltrate through Naga Village to Point 5120. 

The 33rd Brigade’s advance began as planned, and by 6.30 a.m. 
the forward troops were approaching the summits of Jail Hill and 
D.I.S. A little later, as they began to envelop their objectives, 
accurate cross-fire from G.P.T. Ridge and F.S.D. suddenly swept the 
line of advance and before long all movement had stopped. The tank 
squadron had meanwhile run into a roadblock made by the Japanese 
around the four disabled tanks abandoned near F.S.D. in the attack 
of the 5th May and was unable to take part in the assault.“ The for- 
ward battalions were now reinforced by two companies from 4/tst 
Gurhkhas, but both sustained severe casualties on their way forward 
and could do nothing to revive the momentum of the attack. The 
artillery and all mortars within range were then ordered to put down 
smoke so that it would drift across the battlefield and hide the for- 
ward troops while they made some sort of cover. 

The deep redoubts on the top of Jail Hill and D.I.S. appeared to 
be impervious to shell and mortar fire and by 7 p.m., with casualties 
still mounting and another hour of daylight to go, the situation was 
beginning to seem hopeless when suddenly a thick mist swept down 
from the mountain tops. Men could stand up to dig, the wounded 
were got away, ammunition and food were rushed forward and the 
crisis passed. During the cold wet night which followed the infantry 
crouched in the muddy holes they had scraped, while, in the cutting 
between Jail Hill and D.LS., 77th Field Company cleared a mine- 
field—a nightmare task in the darkness and heavy rain. At about 

1 The 14th Tank Regiment, [| 18th Heavy Field Artillery Battalion and rst Anti- Tank Battalion. 

2 To replace 15th Army reserve, Burma Area Army allotted Mutaguchi 1515st Regiment (less 
I]151st Battalion) of 53rd Division then on its way to Burma. 


3 See Map 8, page 360 and Sketch 13, page 346. 
* See page 338. 
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10.30 a.m. on the 12th, the roadblock having been removed, the 
tanks arrived at the recently cleared cutting, ready to support the 
infantry at close range, and with their help 33rd Brigade gradually 
edged its way forward during the day. The supporting 4th and 5th 
Brigades on the flanks made little progress; Brigadier J. A. Theobalds, 
who had just taken over command of 4th Brigade, was killed, and 
Hawkins (5th Brigade) was severely wounded while directing 
mopping up operations. 

At nightfall there were still Japanese left on the reverse slopes of 
G.P.T. Ridge, F.S.D. and Kuki Piquet, and others holding out in the 
formidable main redoubts on Jail Hill and D.I.S.1 Loftus-Tottenham 
called on his men for one more effort. Hungry and wet, they spent 
a second miserable night, but before dawn on the 13th the enemy 
began to break. They were closely followed up by the bedraggled 
but triumphant attackers, who were able to take heavy toll of 
Japanese slipping away from their positions all along the south-east 
face of the Kohima ridge, with the exception of D.C.’s Bungalow 
spur. There the Dorsets, with the aid of a medium tank, pole charges, 
a 3.7-inch howitzer and a 6-pounder anti-tank gun, destroyed the 
remaining bunkers whose occupants fought grimly to the last. So 
ended an epic fight of which the losers had almost as much cause to 
be proud as the victors. The whole Kohima ridge was clear, but the 
capture of Jail Hill and D.I.S. had cost 33rd Brigade over 400 
casualties. Grover now ordered it to capture Treasury Hill. During 
the night of the 13th/14th, 4/1st Gurkhas seized the hill with 
trifling loss and consolidated, in spite of shelling and counter- 
attacks. 

The loss of Jail Hill, D.I.S. and Treasury Hill broke the Japanese 
hold on the pass and this, apart from the tactical gain, greatly eased 
the Allied supply problem, particularly for 5th Brigade on the left. 
With the arrival of the lorried 268th Brigade, which took over the 
defence of the Kohima ridge on the 16th, soon followed by 114th 
Brigade which moved to Zubza, congestion on the main road 
became so great that XX XIII Corps had to reduce the amount of 
transport using it. Some 1,400 vehicles were handed over for use on 
the Assam lines of communication and as a result 1,300 British ranks 
of 2nd Division became available to reinforce its rifle companies, 
which by now were seriously understrength. The arrival of 268th 
Brigade meant that brigades of 2nd Division could in turn be taken 
out for a short rest and refit. With one brigade resting, a guaranteed 
air supply for one forward brigade and a secure base on the Kohima 
ridge, it was now possible to renew the battle under favourable con- 
ditions. 

1 The Japanese had installed the steel loopholes from the Assam Rifles fortified barracks 
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On the Imphal plain, IV Corps’ offensive against 33rd Division 
began on the 13th May when 48th Brigade (Cameron), less gth 
Border Regiment, marching by night and lying concealed by day, 
moved from Wangjing through Shuganu to block the Tiddim road 
at the Torbung defile.1 At 6 a.m. on the 16th its leading battalion 
(2/5th Royal Gurkhas) reached Point 3404, and looked down on the 
road threading its way through the seven-foot high tiger grass which 
covered the valley floor. A supply drop that afternoon disclosed its 
presence, but so unexpected was the move that next morning 1/7th 
Gurkhas had no trouble in overrunning an enemy post on the road, 
and establishing a roadblock with three companies and a platoon of 
7oth Field Company. That night 1/7th Gurkhas drove off two coun- 
ter-attacks and destroyed a column of lorries full of Japanese troops, 
and by the morning of the roth had accounted for some sixty 
Japanese dead and destroyed two tanks for a loss of five men 
wounded. The Gurkhas’ troubles began at 11.30 a.m. when R.A.F. 
fighters attacked the block in error, causing fourteen casualties and 
killing thirty-seven mules. From then on the problem of the disposal 
of bodies became worse and worse. During the night of the 1gth/2oth 
the Japanese launched their first deliberate attack on the block; it 
was repulsed at the cost of twenty-four casualties, the enemy leaving 
about a hundred dead, mostly from 1/67th Battalion, round the peri- 
meter. An attack on 2/5th Royal Gurkhas holding Point 3404 cost 
the enemy another twenty-seven dead and a prisoner, but the 
reserve company of 7th Gurkhas lost a quarter of its strength trying 
to drive a small Japanese post off Point 4358, at the south end of the 
Point 3404 ridge. In the absence of adequate artillery or effective 
tank support the defence of each side was unbreakable, and 48th 
Brigade, now firmly dug in, had no further need to attack.? 

By the 2oth the roadblock had created a serious situation for the 
Japanese, since 33rd Division's enveloping attack on Bishenpur was to 
begin on the night of the 2oth/2tst,? and all its supplies, reinforce- 
ments and the divisional commander (Tanaka) were on the wrong 
side of the block. To make matters worse for them 63rd Brigade, 
having secured Potsangbum, had, in conjunction with 32nd Brigade, 
cleared the area south of the Silchar track as far as Sadu, thus inter- 
posing between Headquarters 33rd Division at Laimanai and 215th 
Regiment operating to the west of Bishenpur. The Japanese attack was 
launched according to plan and, just as 63rd Brigade was about to 
begin its drive south on the 21st to mop up the enemy force believed 
to be between Potsangbum and Torbung,! it learnt that during the 

» See Map 9, page 374. 

* The Japanese tanks were unable to force their way through the tiger grass. 

* Mutaguchi’s plan to switch his main offensive to the Bishenpur area. 


* The enemy force between Potsangbum and Torbung consisted of one infantry battalion 
and one engineer regiment supported by tanks and artillery. See page 334. 
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night the enemy had overrun 32nd Brigade’s administrative area on 
the east side of Bishenpur, attacked Headquarters 17th Division 
south of Buri Bazar and established roadblocks between there and 
Bishenpur. Thus on the morning of the 21st each opponent had cut 
the other’s communications and both divisional headquarters were 
under attack. Cowan was slightly better off than Tanaka for he at 
least was at his own headquarters, but neither had the comfort of 
being aware of the other’s plight. 

There was now no longer any point in 63rd Brigade driving south, 
for the bulk of the force it had been ordered to destroy in conjunction 
with 48th Brigade was quite obviously north of Bishenpur and had 
to be dealt with very quickly, particularly that part of it attacking 
17th Division Headquarters, at this time defended only by a detach- 
ment of 7/1oth Baluch Regiment. On the aist, a troop of tanks sent 
by 32nd Brigade from Bishenpur broke through to divisional head- 
quarters, and, on orders from IV Corps, 2oth Division, still in process 
of changing réles with 23rd Division, sent a composite battalion and 
a battery from the Ukhrul road sector. This heterogeneous force held 
off the enemy attacks for the next four days until, on the 26th, 
Brigadier E. G. Woods with Headquarters 50th (P.) Brigade arrived 
and took command of it. After three more days of fierce fighting the 
Japanese accepted local defeat, threw many of their regimental guns 
into a deep pond near Oinam and, followed up by 1/4th Gurkhas, 
withdrew on the 2oth into the hills to the west to reorganize. Mean- 
while at Bishenpur 32nd Brigade had recovered its administrative 
area, now a ghastly shambles of hundreds of dead animals and some 
150 dead Japanese from //214th Battalton.* 

To return to the story of the Torbung block. The Japanese, 
who had been reinforced on the 2oth by I//154th Battalion and some 
more tanks, had attacked the block unceasingly for the next four days. 
The garrison had done what it could to bury or burn the dead, but 
the sanitary conditions were appalling and getting worse every day. 
When he sent 48th Brigade to Torbung, Cowan had left it to 
Cameron’s discretion to decide, at the appropriate time, whether to 
abandon the static defence of the block and turn north to assist 63rd 
Brigade to mop up, or to continue to hold the block with part or all 
of his force, leaving the mopping up to 63rd Brigade. Cowan’s 
instructions on this point read, 


‘In arriving at your decision you will bear in mind the object of 
your move which is to enable you to be in a position to prevent 


1 The force, known as Woodforce, comprised 7/10th Baluch, 9/12th F. F. Regiment, 
1/4th Gurkhas, a half squadron of the Carabiniers, two troops ath Light Cavalry and one 
battery 114th Jungle Field Regiment. 

2 The J/I/214th Battalion arrived too late to take an active part and its commander was 
relieved of his appointment. The //274th and [1/21 4th were almost annihilated, one bat- 
talion losing 360 out of 380 and the other 460 out of 500 men. 
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the enemy escaping destruction by withdrawing south, or, in the 
event of his remaining in his present position, to facilitate his 
destruction by 32 and 63 Brigades operating against him from 
the rear.’ 


On the 24th the block had been in position for a week; there was 
still no sign of the enemy trying to escape and 63rd Brigade had not 
started to move south. Cameron, in consultation with his second-in- 
command, decided that there was no advantage to be gained by 
holding the block any longer and at midday issued verbal orders for 
its evacuation at 7.15 p.m. that evening, and for the brigade to move 
north and establish a block at the road junction west of Moirang. He 
told Cowan of his decision, and a message approving it reached 
48th Brigade at 7.12 p.m., only three minutes before 1/7th Gurkhas 
began its withdrawal.! By 9.30 p.m. the battalion had passed through 
2/5th Royal Gurkhas on Point 3404 on its way to Moirang, one 
company being under orders to establish a roadblock at the road 
junction. In darkness and pouring rain and with the going difficult, 
companies became separated. Unknown to the rest, the one detailed 
to block the road was held up by a stream in spate. Two companies 
lost their way, one of which, escorting 6th Mountain Battery, was 
ambushed and cut up, the battery losing three of its four guns. That 
night only battalion headquarters and one company reached Moir- 
ang, where they halted and attempted to reassemble the battalion. 
Brigade headquarters and half of 2/5th Royal Gurkhas joined them 
there later. 

As a result the road lay open to the Japanese from 8 p.m. on the 
24th, a fact which they quickly discovered, and Tanaka was able to 
motor through to his headquarters with the ammunition and supply 
columns instead of trying to reach it by hill tracks. The 48th Brigade 
eventually established a roadblock west of Moirang on the evening 
of the 26th, by which time the road had been open for forty-eight 
hours. On orders from 17th Division it moved next morning to 
Thinunggel, where its rearguard was attacked by Japanese tanks and 
infantry on the 28th and driven in. On the 2oth the brigade resumed 
its withdrawal and, after a sharp fight at Ningthoukhong, which 
enabled it to by-pass enemy positions to the east, made contact with 
63rd Brigade at Potsangbum. 

Thus by the 29th May neither Cowan nor Tanaka had succeeded 
in achieving his object, and the situation in the Bishenpur sector was 
similar to that at the beginning of the month. The operation which 
Wedemeyer, when he returned to S.E.A.C. Headquarters from a 
visit to IV Corps, had told Mountbatten would result, if vigorously 
implemented, in the annihilation of six Japanese battalions had come 

1 Scoones was at 17th Divisional Headquarters and agreed with Cowan's decision to 
approve Cameron’s withdrawal from Torbung. 

W.A.J. HI.—24 
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to nothing. The Japanese force which it was hoped to trap between 
Torbung and Bishenpur was no longer in that area, and there was 
therefore no point in leaving two good battalions short of food and 
ammunition at Torbung in danger of being overwhelmed. There was 
nothing to indicate the dire administrative straits that the block at 
Torbung had imposed on the Japanese and thus the decision to 
vacate it was perfectly reasonable. It is now known that the enemy 
force at Torbung, consisting mainly of two battalions on their way 
to reinforce 33rd Division, had been reduced by casualties to the point 
of ineffectiveness, and that Tanaka could not reinforce it unless he 
brought forces back from Bishenpur.! Had the block stayed in posi- 
tion for a few more days, Tanaka might have been forced to call off 
his offensive towards Imphal at the end of May instead of in June, 
with possibly far-reaching effects on the battle. 

North of Imphal, 5th Division’s offensive which had begun on the 
15th May made slow but steady progress. The 89th Brigade (Crow- 
ther) cleared the ridge to the east of the road in a series of sharp 
actions, in the course of which 1/11th Sikhs carried out a brilliant 
night infiltration in pouring rain to cut the enemy’s communications 
to Ukhrul and then beat off counter-attacks by a force consisting of 
elements of ///6o0th and II/67th Battalions. The 123rd Brigade (Evans) 
recaptured Kanglatongbi on the 2oth.? 

No commander fighting a delaying action could wish for better 
country than the valley of the Imphal Turel through which runs the 
road from Kanglatongbi to Kangpokpi. Along the east side of the 
road a line of disconnected jungle-clad peaks, rising to about 800 feet, 
dominates the valley. Each one had to be attacked separately and 
before troops could reach them from the road they had to cross the 
Turel, which a few minutes of heavy rain could turn into a raging 
and unfordable torrent. Some attacks had to be called off when 
troops were unable to clamber up the slippery precipitous hillsides. 
When they did succeed in reaching the summit they were met by 
Japanese soldiers resolved to die rather than give way. Progress 
beyond Kanglatongbi was therefore very slow and laborious. 


The delay in clearing the Imphal Road began to cause anxiety in 
London, and on the 27th May, Pownall (Mountbatten’s Chief of 
Staff, then in London for consultations) cabled that the lack of 
offensive action northwards by IV Corps had been criticized by the 


1 The Japanese forces engaged at Torbung consisted of J/67th and II/154th Battalions 
and artillery, engineer and infantry details (with a total strength of about 1,100 men) 
supported by five medium tanks. The Japanese state that their casualties in the fighting 
included 280 killed. 

4 The contents of the depot were found almost intact. 
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Chiefs of Staff. Mountbatten immediately told Giffard of this and 


said: 
‘I understand that the plan was to destroy the Japanese forces 
to the south of Imphal first to make the maximum forces avail- 
able for the offensive north. I know from the discussion that you 
realize the vital need for opening the Kohima-—Imphal road as 
quickly as possible but really must ask you when you can start 
your offensive to the north.’ 


Next day Giffard explained that the security of the Imphal plain 
was vital to the whole battle. It would therefore be unwise to denude 
the plain, which was under attack by two Japanese divisions, of 
troops in order to reinforce a northward offensive. Slim’s aim, with 
which he was in full agreement, was to secure the southern flank of 
IV Corps by so crippling the Japanese 33rd Division that it could be 
contained by a small force, thus enabling the northward offensive to 
be reinforced. It was the task of XX XIII Corps to reopen the road, 
and its advance would begin on a two-division front as soon as Ko- 
hima had been cleared.! Meanwhile, under the most difficult condi- 
tions, 5th Division was slowly breaking through the enemy ring to the 
north of the plain to join hands with X XXIII Corps, and 2oth Divi- 
sion was moving north-east towards Ukhrul.? The fighting every- 
where, he said, was of a very savage and bitter nature. Having sent 
his reply Giffard flew to Imphal to discuss with Scoones how best to 
step up the offensive. 


Stopford’s plan for the resumption of XX XIII Corps’ offensive was 
for a concentric advance on the dominating ridge at Mao (twenty 
miles south of Kohima) by 2nd Division on the right along the main 
road and by 7th Division from Naga Village by way of Chakhabama 
and the Kezoma and Kekrima tracks. On the left 23rd (L.R.P.) 
Brigade on the axis Kharasom—Ukhrul was to cover the flank and cut 
the enemy communications to the Chindwin. Before beginning the 
advance 2nd Division was to shed its attached units,* which were to 
revert to corps command, and 7th Division was to take over 161st 
Brigade and resume command of 33rd Brigade and 25th Mountain 
Regiment. Since it was difficult to find gun positions, all artillery, 
except mountain, was to operate under corps control. 


1 Slim had always been quite definite that it was not the task of IV Corps to fight its 
way out but of XX XIII Corps to fight its way in. 

? Unit war diaries described the appalling conditions. On one occasion it took half a 
company ten hours to carry two stretcher cases for four miles. On another it took a party 
of men (who were not carrying packs) seven hours to cover five miles on hill tracks. 

3 See Map 8, page 360. 

4 The 268th Brigade, 149th Regiment R.A.C., 24th Mountain Regiment, 1st Burma 
and 1st Assam Regiments and elements of 45th and 11th Cavalry. 
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On the 24th May, 33rd Brigade relieved 5th Brigade at Naga Vil- 
lage and, regrouping being complete, Stopford gave orders to 2nd 
Division supported by the corps artillery to attack Aradura spur on 
the 26th and then advance on Mao. The 7th Division was meanwhile 
to clear Naga Village and the Chakhabama area with a view to 
beginning its advance south on the rst June. The offensive opened 
on the 25th with an attack by a battalion of 33rd Brigade on Point 
5120. This failed with severe loss, but by next morning 4/1st Gurkhas 
had infiltrated from Treasury Hill on to the southern end of the Naga 
Village spur and had cleared much of Gun Spur in hand-to-hand 
fighting, with the support of mountain artillery. In spite of further 
attacks the Japanese clung to Point 5120. 

The 2nd Division’s advance did not begin till the 27th when 6th 
Brigade moved forward to capture the western end of the Aradura 
spur. When it had done so, 4th and 5th Brigades were to advance, 
one on each side of the road with tanks operating along it. On the 
morning of the 28th, a Japanese column broke into a position held by 
a battalion of 6th Brigade, in which brigade tactical headquarters 
had been established. Shapland, the fourth brigadier of 2nd Division 
to become a casualty in a month, was severely wounded and the 
advance came to a standstill. The 4th Brigade now attempted to 
seize Aradura by frontal attack. The tanks ran into a minefield at 
MS 48, one mile south of Jail Hill, and their escort and the engineers 
lost half their strength trying to clear it. The rst Royal Scots and 
2nd Royal Norfolks attacking the ridge on the west of the road also 
suffered heavy losses without making any progress, and at 4.30 p.m. 
the attack had to be called off. 

The corps artillery now switched to support 7th Division’s attack 
on Naga Village. With the support of the artillery and the few tanks 
which could operate in the confined space, 4/15th Punjab attacked 
Point 5120 on the goth and 31st May, while 4/1st Gurkhas set about 
clearing the eastern end of the ridge. The frontal attacks again met 
with little success, and in one of them a company of the Punjabis 
came out of action only eighteen strong. On the rst June, r61st 
Brigade cleared the Cheswema area, and then, coming into action 
against Firs Hill and McRobert Hill, reduced the heavy crossfire 
from that direction which had been the main cause of failure of the 
attacks on Point 5120. That evening 1st Queen’s, taking advantage of 
a thick mist, moved forward and found that the Japanese had 
abandoned the whole of the Naga Village area. 

By this time 114th Brigade (Brigadier H. W. Dinwiddie), whose 
task it was to lead 7th Division’s advance, had relieved 33rd Brigade. 
Orders for a general advance were issued on the 2nd and the next day 


1 114th Brigade had been at Zubza preparing for the advance which entailed the 
organization of a jeep train to bring its supplies forward. 
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114th Brigade, meeting only slight opposition, cleared the Chedema 
ridge and pushed on to Chakhabama where it contacted 161st Brig- 
ade. From there the 114th turned south for Kezoma while the 161st 
moved south-east along the Kekrima—Jessami track. Everywhere 
there were signs of a hasty retreat. Equipment and guns had been 
thrown into ravines, and many officers and men of the J.N.A. sur- 
rendered after a token resistance. Resistance, however, stiffened on 
the 6th June when 114th Brigade encountered a Japanese rearguard 
at Kezoma and 161st Brigade found Kekrima occupied. 

Meanwhile in the Aradura area it was discovered on the 4th that 
the enemy had withdrawn and the next day 5th Brigade occupied 
the Phesama ridge against slight opposition and rst Assam Regiment, 
covering the right flank, reported Pulebadze unoccupied. A per- 
manent armoured component for the advanced guard was now 
formed to operate with whatever troops were leading the advance, 
and 4th Brigade prepared to leapfrog through 5th Brigade. 


In the middle of May the situation was far from satisfactory for the 
Japanese 15th Army. The 31st Diviston had failed to take Kohima and 
was under such pressure that not only had it been unable to spare a 
regiment to reinforce 15th Division for its attack on Imphal, but it was 
being slowly driven from its vantage points. The attack by 75th 
Division on Imphal from the north had come to a standstill, and it too 
was being slowly forced back. The Yamamoto Detachment had been 
unable to break through Shenam Pass, and 33rd Diviston was held up 
south of Bishenpur. To renew the offensive Mutaguchi had ordered 
33rd Division, reinforced by two battalions, tanks and artillery, to 
break through to Imphal by way of Bishenpur in the second half of 
May. 

Lieut.-General H. Hata, Assistant Chief of Staff at Imperial General 
Headquarters, Tokyo, visited Burma Area Army early in May in the 
course of a tour of inspection of all the fronts in the Southern Army area. 
When he met Hata, Kawabe mainly confined himself to stating his 
determination to continue his efforts to take Imphal. Hata and his 
staff, however, received pessimistic reports from staff officers in charge 
of the administrative services, and returned to Tokyo entertaining 
grave doubts on the possibility of success. On the 15th May, Hata 
was due to make a verbal report to General H. Tojo (Chief of the 
General Staff) at the daily routine meeting of senior staff officers at 
Imperial General Headquarters. That morning Tojo received from 
Southern Army a report on the Imphal operations which suggested that 

1 The permanent armoured component of the advanced guard consisted of two troops 
of medium tanks with a half squadron headquarters, one platoon Bombay Grenadiers 


and an engineer reconnaissance party, all under co of the second-in-command 
of 149th R.A.C, 
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there was still the possibility of attaining victory provided the opera- 
tions were continued in a determined manner. Thus, when Hata 
began his report by saying that ‘the Imphal operations stand little 
chance of success’, Tojo stopped him and changed the subject. 

This optimism at high level was not reflected at Kohima. Sato, 
under increasing pressure and extremely short of food and ammuni- 
tion, began from about the middle of the month to urge 15th Army to 
allow him to withdraw 3/st Diviston to a position where it could be 
properly supplied. Mutaguchi, confident that 33rd Diviston’s thrust 
would succeed provided that pressure was maintained on all fronts, 
refused on the ground that the fall of Imphal was imminent. 

Having been ordered to hold on at Kohima, Sato made a desperate 
effort to do so during the second half of May. He succeeded in stop- 
ping 2nd Division’s attacks at Aradura, holding 33rd Brigade’s attacks 
on Naga Village for five days and even harassing the newly-arrived 
268th Brigade by infiltrating fighting patrols on to Garrison Hill. By 
the end of the month, however, he realized that his division was faced 
with imminent destruction. On the 31st he organized a rearguard, 
some 600 strong, under Miyazaki to delay any advance along the 
Imphal Road, and ordered the remnants of his battered regiments to 
withdraw across country. Miyazaki held on at Aradura till the 4th 
June, two days after the rear parties of 124th and 138th Regiments in 
the Naga Village-Chedema—Chakhabama areas had been driven 
from their last positions, and then fell slowly back to Viswema. 

By the end of May it was evident that 33rd Diviston’s attempt to 
break through at Bishenpur had failed, partly because the reinforce- 
ments sent it earlier in the month had been absorbed in the fighting 
at the Torbung defile.1 Mutaguchi, having allotted his last reserves 
(151st Infantry Regiment less one battalion) to Tanaka to make good 
his losses, decided to try a new line of approach.? When 31st Diviston 
began its withdrawal from Kohima without permission, he was 
actually considering a plan to move it into the gap between 15th 
Division and the Yamamoto Detachment with a view to breaking through 
to the plain from the east. Unaware of the state of the division, he 
decided to take advantage of the situation, sanctioned the with- 
drawal and ordered Sato to concentrate east of Imphal and prepare 
to launch an offensive against Palel. 

On the 5th June, Kawabe went to Mutaguchi’s headquarters. 
Although he soon realized that Mutaguchi had lost his former confi- 
dence in victory, Kawabe urged him to continue his efforts to achieve 
success and agreed with him that the Palel offensive offered the best 
chance of success. He placed //213th Battalion from Akyab and 61st 
Infantry Regiment (less I1/61st Battalion) together with one battalion of 


1 The //67th and II/154th Battalions. 
2The 151st Regiment began to reach the Bishenpur front on the 19th June. 
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4th Artillery Regiment at the disposal of Mutaguchi who allotted them 
to the Yamamoto Detachment.1 Next day Kawabe left for 33rd Army 
Headquarters at Maymyo, from where he sent his appreciation of the 
situation to Southern Army, expressing his determination to bring the 
operation to a successful conclusion, and adding an urgent request for 
air reinforcements, in particular for fighters. The same day Muta- 
guchi moved his headquarters forward to Kuntaung in order to be 
in close touch with the proposed Palel offensive.? 


The week from the 3rd to gth June was perhaps the most momentous 
of the campaign in Burma. It saw the collapse of enemy resistance at 
Kohima and the beginning of the southward advance of XXXIII 
Corps which was to reopen the Imphal Road and lead to the destruc- 
tion of the Japanese 31st Division. On the 3rd, Mountbatten received 
his new directive which finally committed S.E.A.C. to a land cam- 
paign to improve the air link to China and to continue operations 
throughout the monsoon,’ and on the 5th the Japanese made their 
decision to continue with their Imphal offensive. 

On the oth, Mountbatten issued a new directive to 11th Army 
Group which was to set the pattern for the final stages of the battle for 
Kohima and Imphal and for its exploitation. Giffard’s task, as far as 
the Central front was concerned,‘ was defined as: firstly, to re-estab- 
lish communications on the Imphal Road not later than mid-July; 
secondly, to clear the Dimapur-Kohima-—Imphal plain-Tamanthi 
area of all enemy forces; and thirdly, to prepare to exploit across the 
Chindwin in the Yuwa—Tamanthi area after the monsoon.§ The 
directive stated that 82nd (W.A.) Division would concentrate in 
India during August 1944, that 22nd (E.A.) Brigade would arrive in 
Ceylon in July, and that 19th Indian Division would be available as a 
relief for one British or Indian division returning to India for re- 
habilitation; it also confirmed that 36th Indian Division would move 
to the Northern front early in July and come under Stilwell’s com- 
mand. 


It will be remembered that after he had replied to the criticism of 
IV Corps’ operations Giffard had flown to Imphal. On the rst June 
he sent Slim a message to say that he thought the Shenam defences 
were too strong to be broken unless the Japanese received very large 


1 The 61st Regiment of gth Division and the battalion of gth Artillery Regiment had recently 
arrived in Burma from Sumatra. The //213th Battalion reached Tamu at the end of June 
and the remainder on the 23rd July. 

2 See Map 3, pase 33. 

3 See page 256. 

« The directive also covered the Arakan front and Ceylon for which 11th Army Group 
was responsible. 

§ See Map 14, page 452. 
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reinforcements, and that the main threat appeared to be an offensive 
in the Bishenpur sector.! He believed that there was an opportunity 
to strike at Ukhrul, the nodal point of Japanese communications to 
Kohima and the Imphal—Kohima road, and that Scoones could do 
this and still keep one brigade of 23rd Division in reserve. He ended 
his message with the words, ‘I know you agree’. 

During the first week in June, Slim had his hands full, for, in addi- 
tion to discussing with the commanders of 36th and 11th (E.A.) 
Divisions their moves to join Stilwell and 14th Army respectively, he 
had had to deal with an administrative crisis on the Imphal plain 
where the deficit in supplies and ammunition was mounting at an 
alarming rate.? While he was still dealing with these matters he was 
ordered by the Supreme Commander to fly to the Northern front to 
investigate difficulties which had arisen between Stilwell and Len- 
taigne over Special Force.® He set off on the 6th and it was not until 
the oth that he was able to visit his corps commanders to co-ordinate 
their efforts, and not until the 12th that he got back to his head- 
quarters at Comilla. 

Meanwhile, at Supreme Headquarters, Mountbatten had been 
reviewing the situation on the Imphal plain in relation to the need to 
give the Allied forces in China the maximum assistance as quickly as 
possible to enable them to counter the new Japanese offensive south 
from Hankow which threatened the Allied airfields in south-east 
China.‘ On the 8th June he sent a telegram to the Chiefs of Staff, the 
British Military Mission in Washington, 11th Army Group and 14th 
Army in which he said that the best contribution S.E.A.C. could make 
would be to deliver the maximum supplies to China to nourish 14th 
U.S.A.A.F., which in turn meant maintaining the greatest possible 
number of aircraft on the air ferry route and relieving as quickly as 
possible the threat to the Assam line of communication caused by the 
Japanese Imphal offensive. 

Mountbatten drew attention to the fact that the air transport 
resources at his disposal were likely to prove insufficient and that the 
reserves of supplies on the Imphal plain would have dropped to six 
days by the end of June.5 In order to avoid making any further diver- 
sions of aircraft from Air Transport Command he intended to reopen 
the Imphal Road as quickly as possible and, until this was achieved, 
to adopt measures calculated to reduce the reliance on air supplies 
to the minimum, while exploiting to the maximum the existing air 
resources, To deal with the situation the airlift to the plain was to be 
intensified, if necessary by diverting aircraft from the Strategic Air 

1 See Map 3, page 33. 

2 See page 326. 

3 See Chapter XXIX. 


“See Chapter XXVIII. 
§ See Chapter XXII. 
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Force; the offensive northwards by IV Corps was to be further deve- 
loped in co-ordination with the southward drive from Kohima by 
XXXII Corps; the air evacuation of sick and non-combatants was 
to be continued up to the maximum capacity of returning aircraft; 
a detailed plan was to be made for increasing local resources on the 
plain by requisition and by the planned slaughter of cattle; the 
Bishenpur and similar tracks were to be exploited in order to aug- 
ment supplies to the plain, and a plan prepared to fight a convoy 
through to Imphal as early as possible. He ordered Giffard to take 
action immediately on any of these items which were not already in 
hand. 

Slim received his copy of this telegram on returning to his head- 
quarters on the 12th. Apart from the diversion of aircraft from the 
Strategic Air Force, all the steps enumerated had been anticipated 
except that of slaughtering cattle and using the Bishenpur track as a 
separate line of communication. Neither of these was in fact prac- 
tical: the slaughtering of cattle would on religious and economic 
grounds have had a disastrous effect on the local population, and the 
destruction of the great suspension bridge at MS 52 meant that the 
Bishenpur track was useless until a new bridge had been built. 
Nothing heavier than a jeep could use the track at the best of times 
and even they could not negotiate the sharp turns on to some of the 
bridges across ravines without reversing. The track was too long for 
mule convoys to use without staging camps, which would take a long 
time to prepare even if the material could be found on the spot. 

The situation on the r2th was that in XXXIII Corps’ area, 2nd 
Division on the road and 114th Brigade on the Kezoma—Mao track 
were in contact with the enemy rearguards firmly dug in on an east- 
west line through Viswema, while 161st Brigade had cleared Kek- 
rima and begun to push patrols along the track to Kharasom which 
had already been reached by 23rd (L.R.P.) Brigade. InIV Corps’ area 
north of the plain, 5th Division had reached MS 111, five miles south 
of Kangpokpi, and 2oth Division had 80th Brigade firmly established 
on the Japanese line of communication between Kangpokpi and 
Ukhrul and rooth Brigade almost within striking distance of Sang- 
shak and the track from Ukhrul to the Chindwin, where it was 
encountering fierce opposition. That day a deluge began, which 
lasted for four days and turned every stream into a torrent, swept 
away Culverts, bridges and tracks and brought all operations north 
of Imphal to a standstill. 

In the Shenam Pass area, Yamamoto, knowing that reinforcements 
were on the way, began another attempt to clear the pass as the 
opening move in Mutaguchi’s offensive towards Palel. A series of 
attacks on Scraggy eventually achieved success and in the final attack 


1 See Map g, page 374. 
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on the oth June, after perhaps the most intensive bombardment ever 
put down by the Japanese in Burma, the detachment of 3/3rd Gurk- 
has holding it was almost annihilated and all counter-attacks to 
regain the hill failed. 

Apart from this, the dispositions of 23rd Division remained the 
same throughout June. The 37th Brigade with five battalions held 
the pass. The 49th Brigade (less one battalion) held the Shuganu 
entrance to the plain. At Wangjing rst Brigade, less one battalion, 
but reinforced by the Nepalese Kalibahadur Regiment, 2nd Hyder- 
abad Regiment, two batteries of artillery and a squadron of tanks, 
had the dual réle of holding the eastern approaches to the plain from 
Palel northwards in order to link up with goth Division on the 
Ukhrul road, and of providing the corps reserve. An engineer bat- 
talion, responsible for the maintenance of the Palel road, held a firm 
base on the heights at Thoubal overlooking the Yairipok road junction. 

While Yamamoto continued to hammer at Shenam Pass, Tanaka 
(33rd Divtston), now reinforced by 151st Regiment (less one battalion), 
made repeated attacks throughout June along his whole front from 
Potsangbum on the Tiddim road through Point 5846 on the Silchar 
track to Khoirok in the hills north-west of Bishenpur.? The 17th 
Division was on the defensive, partly because 33rd Diviston had re- 
gained the initiative after the withdrawal of the Torbung block, and 
partly because priority had been given to the offensive to reopen the 
Imphal Road and most of the corps resources in ammunition and 
armour had been allotted to 5th and 2oth Divisions. The division 
was disposed with 63rd Brigade (Burton) based on Bishenpur holding 
the valley astride the Tiddim road at Potsangbum-Ningthoukhong, 
g2nd Brigade (Mackenzie) holding Point 5846 and the Silchar 
track, 48th Brigade (Brigadier R. C. O. Hedley) providing the 
divisional reserve and garrisons of certain vital points covering the 
communications to forward brigades, and Woodforce, which now 
consisted of 17th Division’s reconnaissance and defence battalions 
and a troop of tanks, holding the divisional headquarters area round 
Buri Bazar. Each brigade and Woodforce held a mobile reserve 
ready to attack any enemy columns attempting to infiltrate through 
or round the division’s positions towards Imphal. The Japanese 
attacks, as at Shenam, made only small local gains at the cost of 
heavy casualties, and in general the position in the plain south of 
Imphal remained unaltered throughout the month. 

On XXXITII Corps’ front, as the four-day downpour of rain died 
away, 2nd Division’s attack on Miyazaki’s rearguard holding Vis- 
wema began to make headway on the 16th June. At the same time, 


1 See Sketch 15, page 370. The 3/3rd Gurkhas had some 200 casualties in this action. 
? During this fighting Victoria Crosses were won by Sergeant H. V. aie The West 
Yorkshire Regiment and Rifleman Ganju Lama, 1/7th Gurkha Rifles 
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having struggled through jungle and across torrents, 114th Brigade 
(7th Division) outflanked the Japanese position on the Kezoma track 
and began to work its way up the east end of the Mao ridge towards 
Viswema. Miyazaki held on for one more day but, on the morning 
of the 18th, forward troops of 2nd and 7th Divisions met on the Mao 
ridge. That day 2nd Division’s advanced guard gained twelve miles 
until stopped at MS 77 by a blown bridge, covered by a small but 
determined rear party on the Maram ridge.! The ridge was cleared 
on the morning of the 1gth in an attack made with great dash by 7th 
Worcesters. | 

By this time the position of 37st Division had become desperate. 
Over 1,500 stretcher cases had to be got away along mountain tracks 
which had become quagmires on the level stretches and mudslides 
on the steeper slopes. All were exhausted, undernourished and hungry 
and many had thrown away their arms. There was nothing now that 
could save the division from disaster. Miyazaki’s stout-hearted rear- 
guard effort merely postponed it. A Japanese account says that ‘the 
Chief of Staff of the Army was astonished at the amazing, and in the 
Japanese Army unprecedented, spectacle of headlong retreat.’ 

On the 2oth, 2nd Division’s advanced guard reached MS 88, but 
it met resistance again the following day at MS gg. Opposition was 
half-hearted and the enemy soon withdrew to the east, leaving behind 
a few dead who were found to be men of J//6oth Battalion of 15th 
Division.2 The advanced guard harboured for the night at Karong 
(MS 95). At 6 a.m. on the 22nd the advance was resumed with 2nd 
Durham Light Infantry and a troop of tanks of 149th R.A.C. leading. 
At 9 a.m. they reached MS 1og (three miles south of Kangpokpi) 
where they were ordered to halt and watch out for Indian troops of 
5th Division advancing from the south. A patrol of 1/17th Dogras of 
5th Division, which was soon joined by tanks of the Carabiniers, 
made contact with them at 10.30 a.m. in a cutting between MS 109 
and 110. At 12.30 p.m. Grover met Briggs at the latter’s tactical 
headquarters, from which he had been watching an attack by oth 
Brigade on an enemy strongpoint, by-passed by the Dogras, some 
four miles to the south. Later in the afternoon Stopford and Scoones 
met and drew up a plan to cut the Japanese line of retreat. That 
evening the first convoy ran through to Imphal and free two-way 
running was resumed from the 23rd. 

The battle for Imphal was over. The main concern of the British 
commanders now was to turn the defeat inflicted on 15th Army into 
disaster. 


1 The task of this party was evidently to cover the track leading off the main road from 
Maram towards Ukhrul while the Viswema garrison got away. 

* Japanese accounts state that 6oth Regiment and Miyazaki’s rearguard were ordered to 
nine to the Ukhrul area about this date and arrived there on the 3rd and 5th July 
respectively. 
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CHAPTER XXV 


THE BATTLES OF IMPHAL 
AND KOHIMA 
Victory and Pursuit 


(June - July 1944) 
See Maps 3, 4 and 9 and Sketch 15 


HE opening of the Imphal Road did not entirely remove the 
threat to the plain, for the Japanese 33rd Division, which was 


still trying to break through at Bishenpur, had been checked 
but not defeated. Giffard believed that Mutaguchi would not give 
up without making a final effort and that a new offensive in the 
Shenam Pass or Bishenpur area could be expected, a belief shared by 
Slim and Scoones. He was satisfied that both areas were too strong to 
be overwhelmed unless the Japanese received powerful reinforce- 
ments, and all senior commanders agreed that the surest way to 
prevent this happening was to destroy the Japanese 3st and 15th 
Divisions. When Scoones and Stopford met on the 22nd June, a few 
hours after the Imphal Road had been opened, they appreciated that 
the first step to bring this about must be the capture of Ukhrul, which 
would sever the Japanese communications to the Chindwin and 
between the two wings of 15th Army. Their message to 14th Army 
Headquarters outlining their plan crossed one from Slim telling 
them to bring pressure to bear on Ukhrul as quickly as possible and 
maintain an offensive-defensive south of Imphal. The dividing line 
between IV and XX XIII Corps was to be an east-west line through 
Imphal, south of which IV Corps was to be responsible. 

Their plan was that X XXIII Corps would encircle Ukhrul, 23rd 
(L.R.P.) Brigade from the east, 33rd Brigade from the north by way 
of the track from Maram, and 89th Brigade (now reverted to 7th 
Division) by way of Kangpokpi from the west. The 2oth Division 
(less one brigade) would move on Ukhrul from the south-west and 
cut all the tracks leading south and south-east from it.2 The IV Corps 
would be responsible for the offensive-defensive to the south and 
south-east of the plain where 17th and 23rd Divisions were holding 


1 See Map 9g, page 374. 
* The 32nd Brigade of 2oth Division was with 17th Division in the Bishenpur area. 
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off attacks by 33rd Division and the Yamamoto Detachment respectively, 
attacks which had increased in intensity as the plight of 15th and 3zst 
Divistons worsened. This plan entailed a regrouping: 20th Division 
passed to XXXIII Corps, 5th Division (now rejoined by 161st 
Brigade) moved into IV Corps reserve near Tulihal and 2nd Division 
took over responsibility for protecting the road from Maram to 
Imphal. 

Mountbatten told Giffard that, while agreeing that Ukhrul was a 
valuable military objective, he was concerned about the non-aggres- 
sive role given to IV Corps. Giffard pointed out the impossibility of 
doing everything simultaneously, and said he was not prepared to 
interfere with Slim’s conduct of the battle. His views are evident 
from a message he sent Slim on the 2gth June in which he said: 


‘It seems to me quite possible that 31 Div. will be withdrawn to 
the south of Ukhrul and that there may be little opposition to the 
occupation of the Ukhrul area by us. I think it very likely that 
the enemy intends to make a final desperate attempt to capture 
Imphal from the general direction of the Tiddim and Tamu 
roads. I also think that we now have sufficient strength to defeat 
any such attempt, but to clear the enemy away altogether will 
be a much harder and slower business unless a real threat to his 
communications can be developed. You have no doubt con- 
sidered whether the advance on Ukhrul might not be continued 
to Humine and Myothit thus giving 3: Div. no chance to 
recover and presenting a threat to the communications of 15 
Div. to Thaungdut and Tamu.’ 


Giffard’s suspicion that the enemy would make a final effort received 
almost immediate confirmation when on the 28th a 15th Army order, 
issued by Mutaguchi on the 4th June, was captured; this spoke of 
withdrawing 31st Division from Kohima, reassembling the whole 
army and with one great thrust capturing Imphal. A 33rd Divtsion 
order by Tanaka captured at the same time contained an exhortation 
which read, “‘On this battle rests the success or failure of the Greater 
South-East Asia war’. 


Mutaguchi had sent his Chief of Staff to 3rst Division on the roth 
June with an order for Sato to stop his withdrawal immediately and 
send his main body to assist 15th Division north of Imphal. Sato 
retorted that the failure on the part of 15th Army to send his division 
either supplies or ammunition since the operation began made it 
impossible for his units to comply with the order, and that this auto- 
matically freed him from any obligation to obey. The morale of 
31st Division had in fact already cracked and the troops, throwing 
away their arms and ammunition and thinking only of their own 
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preservation, were in headlong flight. The situation was completely 
out of control. 

On the 26th, Mutaguchi at last recognized that success was no 
longer possible, and recommended to Burma Area Army that 15th 
Army should be allowed to withdraw to a general line from the Yu 
River to Tiddim.1 Kawabe, not prepared to sanction a withdrawal 
without first obtaining the approval of Southern Army, ordered 15th 
Army to continue the offensive. He arranged, however, for a senior 
staff officer to fly to Southern Army Headquarters at Singapore on the 
29th June to explain the situation and get permission to abandon the 
Imphal operation. A spell of unusually bad weather delayed the 
flight till the 3rd July and so the hopeless struggle was prolonged. 


The start of X XXIII Corps’ encirclement of Ukhrul was held up by 
storms and torrential rain, and it was not until the 27th June that it 
began, and then only under fearful difficulties. By the 28th, four 
columns of 23rd (L.R.P.) Brigade were moving eastwards towards 
Fort Keary and Layshi, and the other four, moving towards 
Ukhrul, were in the Kharasom—Kongai area.? By that date 33rd and 
89th Brigades, each with a company of engineers and a detachment 
of mountain artillery, moving along the tracks towards Ukhrul, had 
reached points a few miles south-east of Maram and east of Kang- 
pokpi respectively. Opposition was slight until the encircling 
columns were within sight of Ukhrul, but 2oth Division, advancing 
along the tracks and road to the south, met fierce opposition, for the 
Japanese had quickly realized that this thrust was a danger to their 
escape route and had to be delayed, whatever the cost, until the bulk 
of 15th and 31st Divistons had passed through Ukhrul. 

Except in the case of 2oth Division, the main obstacle to the 
advance was the climate and country. The columns, struggling 
through blinding rain, swollen torrents, deep cloying mud and along 
treacherous slippery paths on the mountain sides, were often hungry, 
for there were periods when air supply was impossible. ‘The physical 
effort of ascending and descending as much as 4,000 feet in a single 
march, with the temperature varying from the sub-tropical heat 
of the valley bottoms to the cold mists of the mountain tops, im- 
posed a fearful strain on the fortitude of troops already beginning to 
suffer from undernourishment, exposure and fatigue. Dysentery, scrub 
typhus and skin diseases became rife and there was no comfort or 
shelter for the sick and wounded. 

From the 3rd to the 7th July the Japanese held on grimly in the 
Ukhrul area. To the south 51st Regiment fought desperately with some 


1 See Map 3, page 33. 
2 See Map 4, page 53. 
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success to break out of the ring drawn round it by 2oth Division, 
while 60th Regiment assisted by holding open an escape route through 
Sangshak and Sakok. Organized resistance ceased on the 8th, and 
23rd (L.R.P.), 33rd and 89th Brigades began to fan out along the 
tracks to the Chindwin. There was no need to carry out Giffard’s 
suggestion of pressing the pursuit to the Chindwin, since a great 
proportion of the men of 75th and 31st Divisions who had survived the 
battle were found dead or dying of disease and exhaustion. Bodies, 
guns, vehicles, and equipment lay rotting and rusting along the 
quagmires that had once been the tracks leading from Ukhrul— 
scenes of horror which compelled pity, for it was obvious that many 
of the dead had been sick and wounded men, who had dropped and 
died of starvation or been drowned in the ooze that filled every rut 
and pothole.} 

It would have been foolish to have sent men, whose resistance to 
disease was already dangerously low, to follow the remnants of 15th 
and 31st Divisions into the notoriously malarial Kabaw Valley, or 
even to have kept them in the foothills along the tracks made foul 
by death and disease. Orders were therefore issued for 4th Brigade 
to take over the comparatively healthy Ukhrul area, and for 7th 
and 2oth Divisions and 23rd (L.R.P.) Brigade, all of which had 
detachments operating far to the east in the foothills overlooking the 
Kabaw Valley and the Chindwin, to withdraw gradually. 

While the troops were mopping up around and beyond Ukhrul, 
planning was in hand for the next phase of operations: driving the 
Yamamoto Detachment and 33rd Division from their positions in and 
on the edge of the Imphal plain, and pursuing them to the Chindwin. 
While the advance on Ukhrul was gathering momentum, Scoones and 
Stopford had proposed that the inter-corps boundary should be 
changed from an east-west to a north-south line as soon as Ukhrul 
had been taken. Slim agreed and fixed the boundary as the Kohima-— 
Imphal—Palel road (inclusive to XX XIII Corps). The effect of 
this decision was that IV Corps (5th and 17th Divisions, 50th (P.) 
and Lushai Brigades) became responsible for Bishenpur, the Tiddim 
road and the Lushai and Chin Hills, and XX XIII Corps (2nd, 7th, 
20th and 23rd Divisions and 23rd (L.R.P.) Brigade) for Shenam Pass, 
the Tamu road and the tracks eastward to the Chindwin from 
Ukhrul and the Imphal plain.2?, Headquarters XXXIII Corps 
opened in Imphal on the rst July, and the new grouping came into 
effect on the 7th. The rear boundary of XX XIII Corps was fixed at 
Maram, northward of which 21st Indian Division was placed in 
control of the lines of communication to Dimapur. In the first week 


1The supply breakdown was due to the impossibility of distributing stocks to the 
scattered Japanese forces over the congested and almost unusable tracks. 
2 See Map 3, page 33. 
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of July its commander, Major-Genera] Nicholson, was transferred to 
command of 2nd Division in place of Major-General Grover; shortly 
afterwards Headquarters 21st Indian Division ceased to exist as 
abruptly as it had begun,! and the control of the Imphal Road north 
of Maram passed to the Kohima (253) L. of C. Sub-Area. 


The two corps were now in a position to begin the offensive at Shenam 
and Bishenpur as soon as the necessary regrouping had been com- 
pleted. Slim therefore turned his attention to planning the pursuit 
to the Chindwin and the resumption of major operations as soon as 
the monsoon ended. On the 2nd July he met Mountbatten at Sylhet 
and proposed the 1st November as the date for a full-scale offensive, 
which would require no more troops than would be needed to defend 
the north-east frontier of India. He wished, however, to be assured 
that the formations now under his command would remain there and 
that the understrength British units would be reinforced. Mount- 
batten asked for the early release from Imphal of 50th (P.) Brigade 
for training and said that he could probably find some four to five 
thousand British infantry reinforcements for 14th Army by disband- 
ing anti-aircraft artillery units. He would try to get more reinforce- 
ments from the United Kingdom, particularly for Special Force, 
which Stilwell had been told to evacuate to India as soon as possible.? 
He required Slim to experiment in carrying heavy anti-aircraft 
artillery and medium guns by air, and to consider the possibility of 
using heavy armoured columns in conjunction with airborne forces 
for the offensive. 

Slim now had sufficient information on which to begin the task of 
preparing his army for the reconquest of Burma. He set up a tactical 
headquarters at Imphal from where he would be able to see the 
beginning of the thrust southwards to clear the Imphal plain and 
could at the same time be at hand to discuss with his corps com- 
manders arrangements to rest and refit the divisions which had been 
in action for months on end. On the 11th July he recommended to 
11th Army Group that 11th (E.A.) Division should move immed- 
diately from Chittagong to Imphal,’ that 17th and 23rd Divisions 
should move back to India for rest and that roth Division should 
move from India to Chittagong. All of these would remain part of 
14th Army, except the 17th, which was to become the G.H.Q., 
India, reserve. In the event 7th Division, the early release of which 
had already been recommended, remained at Kohima and the 23rd 


1 See page 343 fn. 

2 See Chapter XXIX. 

3 The 11th (E.A.) Division had been ordered to Chittagong on the 21st April to become 
14th Army reserve. 
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left 14th Army for good, the roth replacing it instead of going to 
Chittagong. These changes made no difference in the size of the force 
at Slim’s disposal and he was in a position to warn 3rd Tactical Air 
Force and his senior staff officers to be prepared to discuss plans for 
the capture of Mandalay and Rangoon. This was the beginning of 
planning for the reconquest of Burma, which will be described in the 
next volume. 


Meanwhile there had been almost continuous fighting on Shenam 
Pass and in the Bishenpur sector. On the pass, attack and counter- 
attack added to the already formidable toll of casualties which the 
possession of its small underfeatures had cost both opponents. To 
the north of the pass Yamamoto’s attempts to carry out Mutaguchi’s 
Palel offensive met with some local, but short lived, success.! In the 
last week of June, 2/19th Hyderabad covering Palel airfield from the 
east lost some of its posts in the foothills and incurred over a hundred 
casualties, and in the first week of July a Japanese fighting patrol 
infiltrated to a dispersal area on the airfield and destroyed seven 
aircraft with hand-placed explosives.? 

The 23rd Division was still disposed defensively with a brigade of 
five battalions holding the pass, and the other two, with attached 
unbrigaded units, covering its flanks and providing a two-battalion 
corps reserve.? On the roth July, Roberts issued orders for it to 
regroup for attack, or, if the enemy showed any sign of withdrawing, 
for pursuit. Each brigade now resumed its normal composition. The 
artillery, augmented by 16th Field Regiment from 2nd Division, Ist 
Medium Regiment and an Indian heavy anti-aircraft battery, was 
grouped under command of the C.R.A. (Brigadier R. W. Andrews). 
Roberts’ intention was to destroy the Yamamoto Detachment by a double 
envelopment. The 1st Brigade (King) on the right was to seize 
Nippon and Ralph Hills while 49th Brigade (Brigadier C. H. B. 
Rodham), less a battalion in divisional reserve, moved wide and deep 
round the left flank, by way of Sita to the Sibong ridge, and established 
a roadblock where the road cut through the end of the ridge some 
eight miles north-west of Moreh.‘ As soon as these forces were in posi- 
tion, 37th Brigade with a squadron of 149th Regiment R.A.C. was to 
attack down the main road. The long and difficult line of communica- 
tion to Sibong was to be kept open by 268th Brigade, and 5th 

1 See page 354. 

2 The Japanese force operating in the Palel area was the Nukut Column, composed of 
Headquarters 213th Infantry Regiment, 1/6oth, II/51st Battalions and some smaller units. The 
column left Tengnoupal on the 13th June but, after the action at the end of the month 
east of Palel, withdrew and contented itself with sending forward two sabotage parties 
with explosives to raid the airfield. 


3 See page 358. 
4 See Sketch 15, page 370. 
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Brigade of 2nd Division was to follow up 37th Brigade to mop up and 
be ready to pursue as soon as the enemy broke. Sudden violent 
storms in the mountains, which washed away tracks and brought 
the many mountain streams down in spate, delayed the enveloping 
forces. D-day for 37th Brigade’s attack had therefore to be twice 
postponed and was finally fixed for the 24th July. 


After they had been driven off the Imphal Road, and perhaps in 
order to try and counteract this serious setback, the Japanese had 
struck once again on the 21st June at the vital water point near 
Point 5846 in the Bishenpur sector. They got astride the Silchar 
track to the west of it and formed a corridor to reopen direct com- 
munication with 214th Regiment in the Khoirok area, from where, 
according to captured orders, Tanaka still hoped to make a final bid 
to take Imphal. The situation was restored only when Cowan 
ordered 48th Brigade to go on the defensive at Ningthoukhong, and 
for its headquarters with one battalion to move to the Silchar track 
and clear the roadblock in co-operation with the troops already there. 
On the 29th June, after nearly a week of fierce fighting, 2/5th Royal 
Gurkhas, assisted by detachments from 1st Northamptonshire 
Regiment and 1/r1oth Gurkhas, cleared the water point and captured 
four enemy guns at the cost of 176 casualties.! From the seventy or 
more enemy dead found after the end of the action a firm identifica- 
tion of r51st Infantry Regiment was obtained.® 

That day Tanaka abandoned the offensive and ordered 214th 
Regiment to withdraw from Khoirok. On the 5th July, 17th Divisional 
Intelligence staff reported that they believed that the remnants of 
214th Regiment were now all south of the Silchar track. Scoones 
thereupon ordered 5th Division (now commanded by Major-General 
Evans)? to take over the Bishenpur-Silchar track, clear it completely 
of the enemy and then be ready to advance through 17th Division as 
soon as it had reached the line Laimanai—Thinunggei. The 5th Divi- 
sion was then to drive the Japanese from the western half of the 
Imphal plain. An armoured force of one squadron of Carabiniers and 
one of 7th Light Cavalry and the artillery of both divisions were to 
support either division as required. 

The 17th Division’s advance began on the 11th July when, after 
the enemy positions had been subjected to intensive air attacks for 


1 During this action Subadar Netrabahadur Thapa and Naik Agamsing Rai, both of 
2/5th Royal Gurkha Rifles, gained Victoria Crosses. 

2 The 51st Infantry Regiment of 53rd Division (less one battalion) had joined 33rd 
Division on the 19th June. 

3 Evans was promoted and assumed command when Briggs went on Jeave to India 
before taking up a new appointment. 

4 This released 32nd Brigade, which rejoined 20th Division. 
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some days, 48th Brigade attacked Ningthoukhong. Its garrison was 
not believed to be large but it was plentifully supplied with auto- 
matics and ammunition and fought to the death. It was not until the 
16th, after further air and artillery bombardment, that the position 
was finally overrun and Thinunggei occupied. Twelve tanks dug in as 
pillboxes, anti-tank guns, the first Japanese flame throwers captured 
in Burma, and more than a hundred unburied dead were found at 
Ningthoukhong. That evening 63rd Brigade seized the hill above 
Laimanai which had for some time been the headquarters of 33rd 
Division. The 17th Division having now reached its objective, 5th 
Division passed through it on the 18th and took up the advance to 
secure the Torbung defile. The 17th Division then concentrated 
near Imphal in readiness to move out of the battle area. 


On the recommendation of Burma Area Army, Field-Marshal Count 
Terauchi (Southern Army) sanctioned the abandonment of the Imphal 
offensive on the evening of the 4th July. The following day Kawabe 
told Mutaguchi to prepare to withdraw, but to continue with his 
attack on Palel for the time being. Mutaguchi then issued orders for 
a final offensive: 15th Division was to attack along the axis of the 
Thoubal River towards Imphal, 37st Diviston, the remnants of which 
had by that time concentrated east of Myothit, was to move west- 
wards and attack Palel from the north, and 214th Regiment of 33rd 
Division was to attack Palel from the south. 

At the time these orders were issued, 15th Division, with Miyazaki’s 
rearguard under command, was endeavouring to withdraw towards 
the Chindwin by way of Ukhrul. In a hopeless attempt to obey 
Mutaguchr’s instructions, Lieut.-General U. Shibata, who had taken 
over command from Yamauchi on the 3rd July,! ordered the rem- 
nants of 51st and 67th Infantry Regiments to concentrate at Kasom in 
preparation for an advance on Imphal under cover of an attack by 
Goth Infantry Regiment to recover Lamu, which had just been lost.? 
The regiments were, however, fully occupied in trying to escape 
from the net being drawn around them and were unable to obey the 
order. The 31st Division (now commanded by Miyazaki) was by 
this time incapable of taking any action whatsoever.‘ The 33rd 
Division, heavily involved in holding off attacks by 17th Division, 


1 Lieut.-General Yamauchi had been seriously ill with malaria for some time and soon 
after his relief died in hospital at Maymyo. 

2 Lamu was occupied by elements of 20th Division on the 4th July. 

3 Sce pages 363-64. 

4 Major-General Miyazaki was promoted Lieut.-General and relieved Lieut.-General 
Sato on the 27th June. It is interesting to note that between the roth May and 27th June, 
in the middle of a battle, three divisional commanders had been relieved of their appoint- 
ments. 
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could not disengage 214th Regiment and thus Tanaka could not obey 
Mutaguchi’s order. 

By the 8th, it was at last evident to both Mutaguchi and Kawabe 
that 15th Army was quite unable to take any further offensive action, 
and on the oth Kawabe ordered it to withdraw to the general line 
Zibyu Taungdan-Mawlaik—Kalewa—Gangaw. Mutaguchi planned 
that 15th Division would withdraw by way of Sittaung, leaving 
rearguards on the tracks across the watershed between the Kabaw 
Valley and the Chindwin, and that 37st Division would make for 
Thaungdut. This was in fact sanctioning what was already taking 
place. The Yamamoto Detachment was to hold on at Shenam to cover 
the retreat of 15th and 31st Divisions and of administrative units from 
the Kabaw Valley. It was then to withdraw in two columns, one to 
Mawilaik, and the other to Yazagyo to cover the rear of 33rd Diviston 
retiring down the Tiddim road to Kalemyo. 


On the 18th July, 123rd Brigade of 5th Division passed through 17th 
Division, and the next day it occupied Moirang. The only opposition 
was from occasional small patrols and stragglers. On the 2oth the 
brigade established itself near Toronglaobi, where a well used track 
led into the hills to the west. The goth Brigade now took up the 
advance against gradually stiffening resistance until 1t encountered 
a strongly fortified position astride the Torbung defile at MS 33 
and Point 3404, where 17th Division’s roadblock had been established 
in May. While this advance was going on, the Lushai Brigade 
attacked the Japanese communications on the Tiddim road far in 
rear of 33rd Division, carrying out raids in the Manipur bridge area 
and in the gorge where the road follows the Manipur River half way 
between Tongzang and Tiddim.? 

While 5th Division advanced to the Torbung gap, 23rd Division 
was moving into position to surround the Japanese on Shenam Pass. 
At about 2.30 p.m. on the 23rd July, 49th Brigade on the left 
reported that it had reached Sibong, and that there was a con- 
siderable force of Japanese artillery and tanks at the bridge over the 
Lokchau River near Sibong. Several attempts that night to blow the 
bridge failed. As 49th Brigade had arrived at its destination on time, 
the frontal attack by 37th Brigade on the pass began according to 
plan at 4.30 a.m. on the 24th in driving rain and mist. By 6.30 a.m. 
3/toth Gurkhas had secured Scraggy at a cost of 112 killed and 


1 Headquarters 14th Army suggested the establishment of a two-battalion roadblock to 
hold out for a month until 5th Division made contact with it, but abandoned the idea when 
it became clear that this involved such a great change in the operational policy of the 
brigade that it would be some three weeks before the block could be established and that 
in the meanwhile all the operations just started would have to be given up. 
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wounded.! Mopping up disclosed that there were still many 
Japanese in deep shelters tunnelled into the hill: some tried to break 
out and it was not till the engineers blew in all tunnels that resistance 
ceased. Japanese were now seen to be leaving Crete, which was 
quickly overrun. Apart from the unknown number that perished 
when the underground shelters were blown in, ninety dead were 
counted and two prisoners taken. 

Meanwhile 1st Seaforth Highlanders of 1st Brigade on the right 
had taken Nippon Hill against only slight opposition, and had then 
pushed on to assist the Patiala Infantry which had been held up on 
Ralph Hill. The 1/16th Punjab, whose task was to cut the road to 
the east of Ralph Hill and destroy Yamamoto’s headquarters which 
was believed to be there, was held up by an impassable torrent in the 
valley south of the road. On the 25th, 49th Brigade became involved 
in heavy fighting at Sibong with fresh troops, which later were found 
to be from 67st Infantry Regiment of 4th Division.2? Throughout the day 
enemy medium artillery was very active and all over the area from 
Tengnoupal to Sibong small enemy pockets of resistance were found; 
since none would surrender, casualties mounted steadily. 

On the evening of the 25th, plans were made for a break-through 
down the road next day by tanks of 149th R.A.C. and infantry of 
37th Brigade to contact 1st Brigade at Ralph Hill and, if possible, 
49th Brigade in the Sibong area. As soon as the road was clear a jeep 
convoy was to be rushed through, for supply by air and by animal 
transport along the tracks was precarious. At this point the monsoon 
intervened and a deluge during the night caused a landslide which 
completely blocked the road. Now relieved of any pressure from the 
Shenam side, the Japanese were able to concentrate their forces and 
break through the block which 49th Brigade had just succeeded in 
making on the road where it crossed the end of the Sibong ridge and 
withdraw towards Moreh. 

Early on the 28th the road as far as Sibong was in undisputed 
possession of 23rd Division, and the engineers were able to begin 
repairing the extensive damage to the road and the Lokchau bridge 
caused by the monsoon and the enemy. Until their work was com- 
pleted neither guns nor vehicles could be brought forward to support 
an attack on the prepared positions which the Japanese had taken 
up on the hills covering Moreh from the west. Patrols, however, 
infiltrated to the Kabaw Valley. Those of 268th Brigade from Sita 
reached Mintha, and brought back many dispirited J.N.A. prisoners 
and reports of a disorganized retreat towards the Chindwin. 

The 5th Brigade of 2nd Division now moved to Tengnoupal ready 


1 See Sketch 15, page 370. 
2 See Map 9g, page 374, and pages 354-55. This regiment (less a battalion) had reached 
Tamu on the 23rd July. 
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to push through to Tamu as soon as the enemy had been cleared from 
the hills west of Moreh, and 11th (E.A.) Division at Palel began to 
prepare for its task of continuing the advance down the Kabaw 
Valley. On the 31st, before 23rd Division’s attack could be launched, 
it was found that the Japanese had abandoned their positions in the 
hills covering Moreh. These were quickly occupied and 5th Brigade 
(Brigadier M. M. Alston-Roberts-West) moved forward ready to go 
through. That day 23rd Division was ordered to stand fast; it was to 
leave X XXIII Corps as soon as 11th (E.A.) Division (Major-General 
C. C. Fowkes) had moved forward and taken over operational 
control. 

On the Tiddim road, Japanese rearguards succeeded in holding 
the Torbung gap throughout the 26th, but, by the morning of the 
27th, 123rd Brigade had secured the defile; Headquarters 5th 
Division came forward to Moirang and gth Brigade began to pass 
through the defile with orders to advance to MS 7o. In view of the 
enormous difficulty of maintaining a force of any size forward of 
that point during the monsoon, MS 70 was intended to be the limit 
of the pursuit along the Tiddim road. By the 31st July, 9th Brigade, 
supported by a half squadron of the Carabiniers, had taken Chura- 
chandpur and its forward troops were at MS 42 in contact with a 
Japanese rearguard. 

Late in July, Headquarters IV Corps began to leave for Ranchi to 
reorganize in readiness for the autumn campaign, and from midday 
on the 31st July XX XIII Corps (Stopford) became responsible for 
the whole of the Central front. The change in command and the 
relief of the forward division was undoubtedly responsible for the 
slowness in following up the retreating enemy forces at Tamu. By the 
time 5th Brigade finally did advance, the Yamamoto Detachment had 
withdrawn from Moreh and Tamu and broken contact. The brigade 
found both villages abandoned and a shambles of derelict vehicles, 
guns and corpses of men and animals. 

By the evening of the 31st July four divisions, less some detach- 
ments, had been withdrawn to their rest areas, and 23rd (L.R.P.), 
50th (P.) and 3 S.S. Brigades were on their way to India. The oth 
Brigade of 5th Division was preparing to attack the Japanese rear- 
guard at MS 42 on the Tiddim road, 123rd and 161st Brigades were 
disposed in depth along the road behind it and the Lushai Brigade 
was raiding between MS 126 and MS 150. On the Tamu road, 23rd 
Division held the high ground overlooking Moreh from the west and 
north-west, 5th Brigade (2nd Division) was moving forward from 
Tengnoupal, 268th Brigade was on the left flank on the Sita~Mintha 
track and 11th (E.A.) Division was still in the early stages of its 


1 The 2nd at Maram (less 4th and 5th Brigades), 7th at Kohima, 17th at Imphal and 
2oth at Wangjing with a column in the upper Kabaw Valley. 
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concentration at Palel. To the north, a two-battalion column of 2oth 
Division, known as Tarcol from its commander Lieut.-Colonel G. L. 
Tarver of the Baluch Regiment, was watching the tracks from the 
Chindwin to Kohima and Imphal, with patrols operating in the 
northern end of the Kabaw Valley, and Ukhrul was held by 4th 
Brigade (2nd Division). 


British casualties during the battles at Imphal and Kohima were 
just under 16,700 of which approximately a quarter was incurred at 
Kohima.! The strength of 15th Army (excluding the /..NV.A. division of 
some 7,000 and 4,000 reinforcements) was 84,280. The Japanese 
losses were 53,505, of which 30,502 were killed, missing or died. Of 
the 30,775 remaining available for duty with their units, the 
majority were suffering either from light wounds or malnutrition or 
both. The Japanese 15th Army had suffered a crushing defeat. 

On the 28th July, General Giffard wrote General Slim a letter 
congratulating him and 14th Army on the victory. The relevant 
portions of this letter are quoted since they graphically sum up the 
difficulties faced by both sides in the battles described in this volume. 
It read: 


My dear Slim, 

The driving of the last Japanese soldier from the Imphal plain 
provides me with the opportunity for which I have been waiting, 
to congratulate you and all ranks of Fourteenth Army upon the 
series of victories you have won since the beginning of the year. 

You have met, totally defeated and largely destroyed approxi- 
mately five Japanese divisions or more than half the garrison of 
Burma. They have had 50,840 casualties killed and wounded at 
your hands and have lost to you over 400 prisoners, 100 guns, 
20 tanks and great quantities of equipment... . 

Your victories have been won under the most arduous and 
difficult conditions of ground and weather that can be found in 
any theatre of war. The difficulties can hardly be equalled and 
are certainly not surpassed elsewhere. During the past 14 months 
I have seen for myself the mountains and jungles on all parts of 
the Fourteenth Army front at all times of the year. I know what 
monsoon rain can do to roads and tracks and what life under 
heavy continuous rain is like. I thoroughly appreciate the great 
physical exertions and mental strain imposed upon the troops 
whether they are in action forward against the enemy or 
struggling to bring forward supplies of every kind, repair lorries, 
evacuate and treat sick and wounded, etc., etc. 

Upon the infantry has fallen the greatest strain both physically 
and mentally, and magnificently have officers and men responded 


1 See Appendix 29. 
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to all the calls made upon them. Patrolling by night and day in 
dense jungle calls for high courage and great determination; 
attacking up steep hills in thick forest and across narrow knife 
edged ridges demands dash and staying power of the highest 
order; and defence against an enemy whose jungle craft is 
skilful, whose determination is great and who may come in from 
all sides needs steady nerves and good discipline. In all these 
qualities the infantry of the army has excelled, and has mastered 
the Japanese who were specially trained and equipped for jungle 
fighting and considered themselves our superiors. The infantry 
can be justly proud of their great successes achieved by hard and 
skilful fighting. 

Equally distinguished in their own sphere, the ‘Gunners’, 
whether British, Indian or African, have shown once again their 
courage, devotion to duty and determination at all costs to 
support the infantry and destroy the enemy. They have fought, 
too, as infantry with outstanding success. The gallantry of the 
O.P. parties with the leading infantry has been most marked. 
The determination of the Regiments and Batteries to get their 
guns forward whatever the obstacles and difficulties, has resulted 
in guns of every type, including medium, coming into action in 
positions which in the early stages of the campaign no one would 
have dreamt of trying to reach. 

The Royal Armoured Corps and Indian Armoured Corps, 
the possibility of whose usefulness in thick and mountainous 
country some officers were sceptical at the beginning of the 
campaign have silenced all their critics. The skill, courage and 
determination with which the tanks have been moved up and 
have engaged the enemy at short range has been outstanding. 
They have no greater admirers than the infantry whom they 
have supported so staunchly and with whom they have co- 
operated so closely and skilfully. 

The versatility, courage and determination of the Engineers, 
British, Indian and African, have certainly never been surpassed. 
They have been faced with every kind of problem: bulldozing 
tracks under fire to get guns and tanks forward; searching for 
and removing mines; blowing in Japanese bunkers; making 
roads and airfields; building bridges; providing water; and 
every other kind of job which was beyond the capabilities of the 
other arms. They have never failed. They have as in all their 
former campaigns fought valiantly in the front line as infantry... 

It is, however, as a team that an army works and it is because 
the Fourteenth Army is a real team, every member of which 
knows how to play together for the side, that it has achieved 
such success. 

In writing this I have not forgotten the immense debt which 
the Army owes to the Air. It is no exaggeration to say that 
without the really magnificent assistance given by the Eastern 
Air Command, the Army could never have won its victories. 
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I am sure no one who watched them is likely to forget the 
courage, determination and skill of the aircraft pilots and crews 
who have flown through some of the worst weather in the world 
over appalling country either to attack the enemy in front of 
the Army and his communications in rear with bombs and 
machine guns, or to deliver reinforcements, supplies, ammuni- 
tion, etc., to the troops isolated in the Arakan, Imphal and 
Central Burma. 

I finally want to congratulate all commanders and staffs on 
their steadfastness, courage and skill under all the varying con- 
ditions of battle. Good plans and good staff work must precede 
good fighting. Where both are present, troops fight with con- 
fidence and courage and this they have done, as the results have 
shown. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 


EVENTS IN THE INDIAN OCEAN 
(January - July 1944) 


See Maps 10, 13 and 15 


quest of the Southern Region which established a defensive 

perimeter running from the Kuriles through the Gilbert 
Islands, New Guinea and the Netherlands East Indies to Burma, the 
Japanese organized their defences into various fronts.1 The area 
covering the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, Malaya, Sumatra, 
Java and Borneo became known as the ‘Indian Ocean front’.? In 
1942 the defence of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, Malaya 
and Sumatra was the responsibility of 25th Army, that of Java of 
16th Army and that of Borneo of Borneo Garrison Army. In March 1943 
Headquarters Southern Army moved south from Saigon to Singapore 
and took over all 25th Army’s responsibilities except Sumatra. 

To avoid Headquarters Southern Army having to deal with too many 
headquarters and independent units, and to provide a headquarters 
for the defence and administration of Malaya, Headquarters 29th 
Army was formed on the 31st January 1944 at Taiping and placed in 
control of Malaya, and the Andaman and Nicobar Islands. To pro- 
vide a land route between the South China Sea and the Indian 
Ocean and reduce the sea traffic through the Strait of Malacca to 
Rangoon, which was under increasing attack by Allied aircraft and 
submarines, a railway across the Kra Isthmus from Jumbhorn to 
the vicinity of Victoria Point had been constructed and was brought 
into use in January with a capacity of four trains each way a day. 

When, in May 1944, the Allied offensive in the Pacific was 
beginning to threaten the Philippines, Headquarters Southern Army was 
moved from Singapore to Manila. At the same time Headquarters 
7th Area Army (Lieut.-General K. Doihara) was formed at Singapore 
to take control of the Indian Ocean front and command of 16th, 
25th and 29th Armies and the Borneo Garrison Army.4 Lieut.-General 


(): the completion of the first phase of their plan for the con- 


1 See Map 13, page 438. 2 See Map 10, page 384. 3 See Map 15 in end pocket. 
“ The strength of 7th Area Army in May 1944 w 
2gth Army. Three independent mixed bheaien( (one of six and two of three battalions) 
and eight independent battalions. 
25th Army. 2nd Guards Division, 4th Division and two independent mixed brigades. 
16th Army. Two independent mixed brigades. 
Borneo Garrison Army. Two infantry battalions. 
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Doihara appreciated that the British forces based on India provided 
the only threat to his front and believed that their main object 
would be to recover the area of which Singapore was the centre. 
He thought that, in order to obtain forward airfields and stepping 
stones for an attack on Malaya, the British might take advantage of 
Japanese air and naval weakness in the Indian Ocean area and, in 
concert with their operations in Burma, attempt the recapture of 
the Andaman and Nicobar Islands as well as of northern Sumatra. 
He therefore ordered 29th Army to provide both the Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands with a garrison of six battalions, and 25th Army to 
dispose the greater part of its strength in northern and central 
Sumatra. Expecting Allied heavy bombers to attack Singapore and 
the main oil-bearing centres in his area, he also began to build up 
the air defences of Singapore, Sourabaya and the Palembang 
ollfields.? 


After the Japanese raids on Ceylon and the Bay of Bengal in April 
1942, the Eastern Fleet had been withdrawn to the east coast of 
Africa.? Kilindini remained its base until the 4th September 1943 
when, as the threat of another Japanese incursion had receded, 
Admiral Somerville once again set up his headquarters at Colombo. 
During 1943, most of his ships had been sent to more active theatres 
—no less than forty-eight had been detached for service in the 
Mediterranean before the invasion of Sicily in July—and for a time 
the Eastern Fleet had been reduced below the strength even of a 
trade protection force. In December 1943 and January 1944, most 
of the effective landing craft in the Indian Ocean were recalled to 
take part in the coming invasion of Europe, thus ruling out any 
major amphibious operation until after the defeat of Germany, 
which it was hoped, optimistically, might take place in October 1944. 

The surrender of the Italian Fleet in September 1943, followed by 
the destruction of the German battleship Scharnhorst i December, at 
last made possible the reinforcement of the Eastern Fleet and in the 
next six months it was steadily built up. By the end of January 1944, 
the battle cruiser Renown, flying the flag of Sir Arthur Power (Vice- 
Admiral Commanding the rst Battle Squadron and second-in- 
command designate of the Eastern Fleet), with the battleships Queen 
Elizabeth and Valiant, the fleet carrier Illustrious and the aircraft 
carrier and repair ship Unicorn, had arrived in Ceylon with an 
escort of six destroyers. The intention of the Admiralty was by the 
end of April to add to these the fleet carrier Victorious, ten cruisers and 


1 See Map 10, page 384. 
2 See Volume II, Chapter VII. 
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twenty-four fleet destroyers, as well as a large number of long 
endurance escort vessels and two flotillas of submarines. 

During the first nine months of 1943 the operational strength of 
the 4th Submarine Flotilla, the only one in the Indian Ocean, had 
not exceeded three submarines. During September and October it 
was joined by five boats from the Mediterranean. Submarines con- 
tinued to arrive and by the end of March 1944 eleven were on the 
station and a second flotilla, the 8th, was formed. The submarines 
were mainly employed on patrols in the Strait of Malacca, on mine- 
laying and on special duties. On the 12th November 1943, the Taurus 
sank a Japanese submarine. On the 11th January 1944, the Tally Ho 
sank the light cruiser Kuma off Penang, and a month later a German 
U-boat. On the 26th January, the Templar torpedoed and badly 
damaged the cruiser Kitagami south-west of Penang. Few merchant 
ships were sunk and most of these were small craft, for larger mer- 
chantmen were scarce. Only one submarine was lost—the Stonehenge 
which sailed on the 25th February for patrol off the Nicobars and 
failed to return. 

Early in 1944 there was a recrudescence of enemy submarine 
activity in the Indian Ocean. Although the surviving U-boats of the 
German Monsiin Group which had been active during the latter half 
of 1943 had been withdrawn, they had been replaced by others and 
these, with some of the eight boats of the Japanese 8th Submarine 
Flotilla based on Penang, opened a new offensive at the beginning of 
January. Convoys were reinstituted where possible, but the Eastern 
Fleet was desperately short of escort vessels. Destroyers, as they 
arrived on the station, had to be employed on escort duty and this, 
for a time, left the fleet practically immobilized. Air escort was given 
when possible to convoys during their passage through vulnerable 
areas, but the number of suitable aircraft was very small. 

Air operations throughout the Indian Ocean other than those of 
the Fleet Air Arm were the responsibility of the Air Commander-in- 
Chief, S.E.A.C. These operations were directed by the Air Officer 
Commanding 222 Group (Air Vice-Marshal A. Lees), whose head- 
quarters were in Colombo in close touch with the Gommander-in- 
Chief, Eastern Fleet, with a force of some ten flying-boat squadrons 
and nine land-based medium and long-range squadrons. Opera- 
tional control in distant areas was delegated to Air Headquarters, 
Aden, Headquarters 225 Group at Bangalore and Air Headquarters, 
East Africa. Owing to shortage of aircraft a system of regular patrols 
was in most cases impracticable, and aircraft were sent to patrol 
areas where submarines were known or suspected to be. Since the 
presence of a submarine was usually revealed only by the sinking of 
a ship, this method of operating often led to the rescue of survivors 
but seldom to the destruction of the submarine, but the mere arrival 
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of the aircraft was a strong deterrent to further attacks on shipping 
in the area. The range of the flying-boats’ reconnaissance was 
extended by operating them from anchorages in outlying bases such 
as the Maldive Islands, the Chagos Archipelago, the Seychelles and 
Socotra ;! but the majority of reconnaissance aircraft had to be con- 
centrated in the main shipping lanes—the Gulf of Aden, the Persian 
Gulf and the approaches to Bombay and Ceylon. From January to 
July 1944, general reconnaissance squadrons flew some 3,696 sorties 
on patrols in all weathers over the Indian Ocean, frequently up to 
the extreme endurance of the aircraft. In the course of these nine 
aircraft were lost. 

In the first quarter of 1944, shipping losses in the Indian Ocean 
were heavier than in any other theatre, reaching a peak in March 
when 75,498 tons were sunk. These losses, though inconsiderable in 
proportion to the number of ships at sea, were serious in that 
S.E.A.C. was at the end of a long line of communications and lost 
cargoes took a long time to replace. Sinkings were at first heaviest in 
the approaches to the Gulf of Aden, the main hunting ground of the 
German U-boats, but later became more widespread. A particularly 
serious loss occurred on the 12th February when a troop convoy on 
its way to Ceylon, escorted by the cruiser Hawkins and two destroyers 
(the Petard and Paladin), was attacked by a Japanese submarine off 
the Maldive Islands, and a transport was sunk with the loss of over 
1,000 lives. The submarine was subsequently destroyed by the 
Petard. The Japanese lost another submarine off the east coast of 
India which had also attacked an escorted convoy. In February a 
tanker sent out to refuel German U-boats was spotted by aircraft 
and then sunk by units of the Eastern Fleet and in March a second 
tanker was similarly dealt with. During April and May there was a 
lull in the U-boat offensive and no Allied ships were sunk in the 
Indian Ocean. In June, however, there was another recrudescence of 
enemy submarine activity and by the end of July eight more ships 
(50,000 tons) had been lost. Nevertheless, despite the great shortage 
of escorts and aircraft, the Royal Navy with the close co-operation of 
the Royal Air Force was able to keep open the line of communication 
in the Indian Ocean and ensure the arrival of large numbers of 
merchant ships at Indian ports, including Calcutta, with com- 
paratively little loss. 


Within a week or two of the arrival of the first reinforcements for the 

Eastern Fleet, the Japanese began to transfer some of the major units 

of their fleet to Singapore.” Although it was thought probable by the 
1 This resulted in a German U-boat being sunk by an aircraft on the 3rd May. 


2 By April five Japanese battleships, three fleet carriers, eighteen cruisers and about 
twenty-six destroyers had arrived at Singapore. 
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Admiralty that the move was a retreat from the east rather than an 
advance to the west, the possibility of a Japanese incursion in 
strength into the Indian Ocean could not be ruled out, and the 
Eastern Fleet was as yet no match for the Japanese concentration. 
Two more cruisers were at once ordered to join the fleet. The loan 
of the French battleship Richelieu and the American fleet carrier 
Saratoga was arranged to bridge the gap until the projected rein- 
forcements for the fleet arrived,! and immediate steps were taken to 
increase the strength of the air defences of the fleet bases in Ceylon. 
The air forces based on the island at the end of February con- 
sisted of three Hurricane fighter squadrons, two Beaufort torpedo 
squadrons, one Beaufighter night fighter squadron and a long-range 
reconnaissance squadron of Liberators, in addition to three squad- 
rons of Catalinas.? Most of the Beauforts had been used for anti- 
submarine patrol and the escort of convoys. These were reassembled 
for training as a striking force and the rearming of the Hurricane 
squadrons with Spitfires, which had already been arranged, was 
accelerated. Two escort carriers (Atheling and Begum) and two air- 
craft transports (Athene and Engadine), which had sailed from the 
United Kingdom with four bomber and four fighter squadrons of 
the Fleet Air Arm on board, arrived in Ceylon on the 2nd April. 
For a time Somerville considered withdrawing the fleet to the 
westward of the Maldive Islands but the Admiralty, although 
prepared to support him if he did so, felt that such a move would 
have an adverse effect on morale in India and the east, and sug- 
gested that some risks would have to be accepted if the fleet were to 
remain in the best strategic position. The problem soon solved itself. 
During March, it was learned that the Japanese fleet at Singapore 
had begun to carry out a docking programme and it soon became 
clear that the move was not linked with any offensive intentions 
further west. It had, in fact, been made through force of circum- 
stances, for the capture of the Marshall Islands had brought Truk 
within range of American land-based bombers and the harbour had 
become untenable.’ An added reason for the move was the increasing 
difficulty with which the Japanese had to contend in supplying oil to 
their fleet at their bases in the Carolines, owing to the number of 
tankers sunk by American submarines. Singapore was out of range 
of Allied air bases and near the oil stocks at Palembang and Balik- 
papan, and its excellent training and docking facilities were such 
that, in preparation for the counter-offensive against the expected 
American attacks in the Central and South-West Pacific, an inten- 
sive training programme could be carried out and much needed 
} See pages 376-77. 


2 For performance of these aircraft see Appendix 28. | 
* The Palaus were, soon after, attacked by the U.S. Fast Carrier Force. See Map 13, 


page 438, and page 429. 
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repairs to ships executed. In an order issued to the Combined Fleet on 
the 8th March, Admiral Koga outlined his policy and made it clear 
that the main operations of the fleet would take place in the Pacific. 

The Japanese did, however, make one foray into the Indian 
Ocean, the first since Vice-Admiral C. Nagumo’s raid of nearly two 
years before and the last they were to attempt. Its object was to 
disrupt communications and to capture and bring in ships of which, 
owing to the depredations of American submarines, the Japanese 
were alarmingly and increasingly short. Three cruisers passed 
through the Sunda Strait on the 1st March to raid the shipping route 
south of the Cocos Islands. A British merchantship, the Behar, on 
passage from Melbourne to Bombay, was shelled on the goth. She 
was able to send out a distress signal and, as the presence of their 
force had been disclosed, the Japanese sank her and abandoned the 
operation. Boats from one of the cruisers picked up the survivors, 
fifteen of whom were landed at Batavia; the remainder, about 
seventy, were put to death. Apart from this one sinking the raid 
achieved nothing. Two Japanese cruisers leaving Lombok Strait to 
carry out a patrol in preparation for the return of the raiders were 
reported by American submarines, and for ten days shipping in the 
southern Indian Ocean between the meridian of 80 and 100° E. was 
diverted to the south and west, but that was all. 

Although there had been no further evidence of raiders on the 
trade routes since the sinking of the Behar, Somerville thought it 
politic to make a sweep along the Australia—-India ocean trade 
route. Destroyers were now available, the Saratoga was due to join 
his fleet towards the end of March and the operation would give 
his ships an opportunity to meet and work with the Americans. The 
fleet sailed from Ceylon on the 21st March, met the Saratoga and her 
escort of three destroyers south-west of the Cocos Islands on the 27th, 
and on the way home carried out exercises. 

Early in April, the American Chief of Naval Operations, Admiral 
E. J. King, asked that the Eastern Fleet should carry out a diver- 
sionary attack on a target in the Sumatra~-Andamans-—Nicobars 
area with the object of holding as many Japanese air and surface 
forces as possible in the Singapore area, while MacArthur’s attack 
on Hollandia, which was to be launched on the 22nd, was developed.? 
With Mountbatten’s concurrence Somerville selected the Japanese 
naval base on Sabang island, off the northern tip of Sumatra, as the 
most profitable target. The island commanded the entrance to the 
Strait of Malacca and was thought to be strongly fortified; it held a 
radar station and an airfield. A combined ship and air bombardment 
was considered, but it was decided that a carrier strike only, 


1 See page 418. 
? See Chapter XXX. 
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supported by the fleet, would be the more suitable operation. The 
main targets were to be the harbour with its installations, oil storage 
tanks and dockyard, and the airfield. 

The fleet was organized into two forces: the carrier force consisting 
of the Illustrious and Saratoga, under the command of Power in the 
battle cruiser Renown, and a supporting battleship force commanded 
by Somerville himself, which included the Richelieu (which had 
joined the fleet on the roth April), the Queen Elizabeth and the 
Valiant. The fleet sailed from Trincomalee on the 16th. At sunset on 
the 18th the carrier force was detached, and just before daylight on 
the 19th reached its flying-off position one hundred miles south- 
west of Sabang with the battleships twelve miles to the north- 
west. The wind was light and fitful and the ships had to work 
up a high speed to get their aircraft off the decks. The strikes from 
the two carriers, forty-six bombers and twenty-seven fighters in all, 
took off at 6.13 a.m.; at 7.0 a.m. they were over Sabang and, coming 
in from different directions, made low-level attacks on their targets. 
While the main attack was in progress, eight fighters from the 
Saratoga made an attack on Lhoknga airfield on the mainland of 
Sumatra twenty-five miles south of the harbour, which effectively 
discouraged any interference from that quarter.! No fighter opposi- 
tion was encountered in either attack, nor did anti-aircraft fire open 
until the bombs began to drop. One merchant ship was sunk, another 
was hit and went aground, and three of the four oil tanks were set on 
fire. Twenty-one Japanese aircraft were claimed as having been 
destroyed on Sabang airfield and three at Lhoknga. All the Allied 
aircraft returned safely to the carriers, with the exception of one of 
the Saratoga’s fighters, the pilot of which was rescued by the British 
submarine Tactician. Three Japanese torpedo-bombers which later 
approached the fleet were all shot down. The raid had achieved 
complete surprise. 

The Saratoga was required to leave the Eastern Fleet not later than 
the 19th May to refit in the United States, and the opportunity was 
taken to make use of her in another attack on a Japanese base before 
she left. Admiral King proposed Sourabaya as the target and his 
suggestion was accepted. The naval base had already been attacked 
half a dozen times by land-based aircraft from western Australia 
and the anti-aircraft and fighter defences were expected to be on the 
alert. But the risk was considered worth taking, for Sourabaya was 
being used by the Japanese as a base for forces operating against 
American submarines in the Java Sea and was expected to be full of 
ships. Furthermore, an important oil refinery was near and could 
be covered by the same attack. The fleet was divided into three 


3 See Map 15 in pocket at end of volume. 
W.A.J. 11.26 
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forces: the main force, which Somerville kept under his own com- 
mand, included all four capital ships, the Queen Elizabeth, Valtant, 
Renown and Richelieu, two cruisers and eight destroyers; a carrier 
force, the Illustrious and Saratoga, escorted by two cruisers and six 
destroyers, under Rear-Admiral C. Moody; and a tanker force, 
which comprised all six fleet oilers, and a water-distilling ship, with 
an escort of two cruisers. 

The fleet sailed from Ceylon on the 6th May and arrived at 
Exmouth Gulf in western Australia on the 15th, the destroyers having 
refuelled from the big ships on the way. The oilers had arrived the 
previous day and all ships refuelled as quickly as possible and sailed 
that evening for the flying-off position south of Java. Although she 
lacked the speed of the carriers, the Renown was transferred on leaving 
harbour to the carrier force in order to augment its anti-aircraft 
defence. At 3.30 p.m. on the 16th the carriers were sent on ahead, 
and at 4.30 a.m. next morning when 180 miles from the target began 
to launch their aircraft. The air squadrons were formed up by 5.20 
a.m. and set course for Sourabaya. The coast was crossed shortly 
after 6 a.m. and when ten miles south-east of Sourabaya the force 
split according to plan, nineteen bombers with an escort of twenty 
fighters turning to attack the harbour, and twenty-six bombers with 
twenty fighters to attack the oil refinery. The two attacks were well 
synchronized. Once again no air opposition was encountered and 
long-range high angle fire was very weak. A number of 1000-lb. and 
2000-lb. bombs were dropped on the naval dockyard and the two 
other docks in the harbour, and the nearby oil refinery and an 
engineering works were set on fire. Twelve aircraft were claimed to 
have been destroyed on the ground. All aircraft, with again the excep- 
tion of one fighter from the Saratoga which was shot down, returned 
safely to their ships. The Saratoga with her three destroyers parted 
company on the afternoon of the 18th, and, after refuelling at 
Exmouth Gulf, the fleet returned to Ceylon. 

A feint towards Sabang by the Illustrious and the escort carrier 
Atheling, screened by cruisers and destroyers, was made between the 
10th and 13th June, in the hope of provoking enemy reaction, but 
none was detected, nor were any aircraft sighted. 

Just over a week later, the Andamans were attacked. A force 
including the Illustrious, Renown and Richelieu left Trincomalee on the 
19th under the command of Power. At first light on the 21st, when 
ninety-five miles west of Port Blair, a striking force of eight Corsairs 
was flown off to attack the airfield and another of fifteen Bar- 
racudas escorted by sixteen Corsairs to bomb shipping in the har- 
bour, the seaplane base and military targets on the island. Their 
approach was apparently undetected; anti-aircraft fire was plentiful 
during the attack but only moderately accurate. One Barracuda was 
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shot down and one Corsair crashed into the sea on the return journey, 
but the pilot was saved. 

On the 5th July, the fleet carriers Victorious and Indomitable arrived 
at Colombo from the United Kingdom. The former, after her period 
of service with the American fleet in the Pacific, had taken part in 
attacks on the 7irpitz in Norway and her crew was fully trained. The 
latter had been newly commissioned and needed time to ‘work up’. 

As the enemy had shown no reaction to his carrier-borne air 
attacks, Somerville proposed to try the effect of a surface bombard- 
ment by the fleet on one of the outer Japanese bases, using his fighter 
aircraft to report the fall of shot, neutralize airfields in the vicinity 
and provide fighter cover. Mountbatten accepted the proposal and 
agreed that Sabang should again be attacked. The fleet left Trin- 
comalee on the 22nd July and again comprised all four capital ships, 
the Queen Elizabeth, Valiant, Richelieu and Renown, the Illustrious and 
Victorious, seven cruisers and ten destroyers. Two submarines were 
attached for air-sea rescue duties. 

The final approach to Sabang was made on the night of the 
24th/25th July and the carriers, screened by a cruiser and two de- 
Stroyers, were detached in time to arrive at their operating area thirty- 
five miles west-north-west of the harbour at 5.30 a.m. Fighters were 
flown off within five minutes of their arrival in the operating area: 
eighteen Corsairs from the Illustrious (eight to attack Sabang airfield 
and two the radar station, while the remainder provided cover for 
the battleships) and sixteen Corsairs from the Victorious (eight to 

attack airfields on the mainland, the remainder to give cover to the 
bombarding cruisers and destroyers). On arrival over the targets 
the fighters found the defences on the alert and were met with fierce 
and accurate anti-aircraft fire but made several low-flying attacks. 
Fires were started at many of the buildings and two enemy aircraft 
were reported as destroyed and two as badly damaged. 

S SOOn as the fighters had made their attacks the fleet closed the 
harbour from the northward to take up its bombarding positions. 
Just before 7 a.m. the battleships opened fire on the harbour installa- 

ons and military targets at a range of nine miles, the cruisers shelled 
the wireless station and engaged the shore batteries at four miles 
while destroyers bombarded the radar station on the north-west 
promontory of the island at ranges between three and one and a 
half miles. Fighters from the J//ustrious spotted for the battleships, 
three of which used indirect fire. While the bombardment was still 
in progress an inshore force, composed of the Dutch cruiser Tromp 
and three destroyers under the command of Captain R. G. Onslow, 
R.N., steamed close in round the bay engaging such targets as offered 
at point-blank range. As they passed the harbour they fired some 
eight torpedoes through the entrance, which caused severe damage 
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to piers and quay. “The ships were obviously determined,’ reported 
Somerville, ‘to take full advantage of the opportunity afforded for 
close range fire.’ The force came under fairly heavy fire from coastal 
batteries but, although the Tromp and two of the destroyers were hit, 
the damage was slight and casualties few. 

The fleet reformed after the bombardment, withdrew to the north- 
west and was joined by the carriers at 9.30 a.m. Two enemy shadow- 
ing aircraft which attempted to approach were shot down by fighters 
during the morning. In the late afternoon a force of nine or ten 
Japanese aircraft was detected at a distance of fifty miles and was 
engaged by thirteen Corsairs which shot down two and damaged 
another two, without loss to themselves. 

The effect of a bombardment by either ships or aircraft is always 
difficult to assess but reports from the ships, which were later con- 
firmed by photographic reconnaissance, indicated considerable 
damage. The 25th July 1944 is a notable date in the history of naval 
operations in the Indian Ocean, for it was then that for the first 
time the guns of the Eastern Fleet were brought to bear on Japanese 
defences. 

The fleet met with no opposition in the Indian Ocean. The targets it 
attacked were all peripheral, and with the possible exception of Port 
Blair lightly defended and of no great importance. Although the air 
crews would have benefited from greater opposition, the raids gave 
valuable experience under war conditions to the newly-formed fleet, 
but they failed to cause any diversion of enemy forces from the 
Central and South-West Pacific where the Japanese needed all 
the strength they could muster to meet the wave of American 
reconquest. 


1 The Tromp was hit in her boiler-room by three 5-inch shells, none of which exploded. 
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in bad weather offset the superior performance of the enemy fighters. 
But it was not until the British and American air forces were inte- 
grated in December 1943,! and armed with long-range fighters early 
in 1944,” that the Allies were in a position to make a final challenge 
to Japanese air superiority. 

The policy to be adopted was given by Air Chief Marshal Peirse 
in operational directives of the 12th December 1943 and aist 
January 1944. The first task of the Allied air forces was to create an 
air situation which would give the maximum assistance to the 
attainment of the military object, which at that time was to protect 
construction of the overland route from Ledo to Myitkyina, secure 
the air route from Assam to China and improve the tactical and 
administrative situation in Arakan. To maintain such a situation 
grd Tactical Air Force was to carry out a strong fighter offensive at 
all times. Fighter operations were to be undertaken in the greatest 
possible strength to engage and destroy enemy aircraft in the air, 
and, whenever favourable opportunities occurred, enemy airfields 
and installations were to be attacked by long-range fighters. Targets 
in the forward areas, such as troop concentrations, strongpoints, 
supply dumps, river and coastal craft and rail and road transport, 
were to be selected in accordance with the progress of land operations. 
The Strategic Air Force was given the primary task of attacking 
enemy airfields, particularly those where intelligence indicated that 
there were concentrations of aircraft. Its secondary task was to 
attack enemy shipping in harbour at Bangkok, Moulmein, Port 
Blair and Rangoon, workshops, marshalling yards and vital bridges 
at nodal points on the railway and lastly economic targets such as 
rice mills and factories. In practice the long-range fighters of 3rd 
Tactical Air Force were found to be so successful in dealing with 
enemy airfields that the Strategic Air Force was seldom used against 
them and so was able to concentrate on its secondary task. 


At the beginning of 1944 the Japanese air force in Burma consisted 
of one reconnaissance, five fighter, two light and two heavy bomber 
air regiments, with an authorized first-line operational establishment 
of 220 aircraft. By the time that their land offensive began in Feb- 
ruary four regiments had been sent to Japan or to other theatres, and 
5th Atr Division was left with only two air brigades (4th and 7th) con- 
sisting of one light and one heavy bomber, one reconnaissance and 
three fighter regiments with an authorized establishment of 131 


1Sce page 48. 

2 R.A.F. Beaufighters and American Lightning (P.38) aircraft. See Appendix 28. 

3See Appendix 7. The various regiments had an authorized establishment of 27 
fighters, 20 light bombers, 15 heavy bombers and 15 reconnaissance. 
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aircraft, of which some 81 were fighters.! This number of air regiments 
remained constant except for a fortnight in May when an additional 
fighter air regiment was temporarily allotted to 5th Azr Division. 

On integration in December 1943 the Allied air forces under 
Eastern Air Command (excluding Troop Carrier Gommand) con- 
sisted of some 735 operational aircraft (464 R.A.F. and 271 
U.S.A.A.F.). Of these 480 were fighters, 80 light bombers, 80 
medium bombers, 64 heavy bombers and the remainder were mostly 
reconnaissance aircraft.2 Of this total about 100 fighters were re- 
quired for the defence of the air ferry route to China and the air 
bases in Assam and eastern Bengal, and, as existing squadrons were 
constantly being re-equipped, a number of aircraft were usually out 
of action at any given date. Nevertheless, Eastern Air Command had 
some 380 fighters and 200 bombers available for offensive operations, 
which gave them a numerical superiority over the Japanese of about 
three to one. In addition to the aircraft allotted to Eastern Air 
Command, squadrons were available for the air defence of Ceylon 
and southern India, and for operations over the Indian Ocean and 
Bay of Bengal. Other squadrons were also being formed in India to 
reinforce Air Command, South-East Asia. 

The 3rd Tactical Air Force (Baldwin), with headquarters at 
Comilla, consisted of 221 Group R.A.F. (three fighter, one fighter- 
reconnaissance, two fighter-bomber and three light bomber squad- 
rons), 224 Group R.A.F. (eight fighter, one fighter-reconnaissance, 
two light bomber and three fighter-bomber squadrons) and Northern 
Air Sector Force (four U.S. fighter, three U.S. fighter-bomber and 
three R.A.F. fighter squadrons).? The Strategic Air Force (Davidson) 
consisted of an American heavy bomber group of four Liberator 
(B.24) squadrons and a medium bomber group of three Mitchell 
(B.25) squadrons, and a R.A.F. component of one Liberator heavy 
bomber and two Wellington medium bomber squadrons. The force 
was based in southern Bengal, chiefly on airfields in the Calcutta 
area. The American squadrons were normally used for day, and the 
British squadrons for night, operations. 


The defensive operations undertaken by 3rd Tactical Air Force in 
December 1943 and January 1944 have been described in Chapter IX, 
and the operations to gain air superiority over the Arakan battlefield 


1 4th Air Brigade: 50th (F.) and 8th (L.B.) Air Regiments. 
7th Air Brigade: 64th (F.), 204th (F.), 12th (H.B.) and @rst (Recce.) Air Regiments. 

2 For the organization of Eastern Air Command see Appendix 11. 

* The R.A.F. squadrons were equipped with Spitfire, Hurricane, Beaufighter and 
Mohawk fighters, Hurricane fighter-bombers and Vengeance light bombers. The 
American squadrons were equipped with P.38 or P.40 fighters and P.51 fighter-bombers. 
The combined strength was eighteen fighter, eight fighter-bomber, five light bomber 
and two fighter-reconnaissance squadrons. 
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in February in Chapter X. During the second half of February 
the Japanese moved all their air regiments to airfields in central 
Burma to give support to their Imphal offensive. The presence of 
enemy aircraft in this area was soon discovered, and 3rd Tactical 
Air Force, assisted at times by No. 1 Air Commando, began an 
unremitting offensive with long-range fighters and fighter-bombers 
against the airfields from which 5th Air Diviston was operating. 

The effect on the Japanese is shown by the gradual decrease in 
their air effort. From the roth to 31st March enemy aircraft operated 
every other day with an average of forty-one aircraft and a maximum 
of eighty-three; in April these figures fell to thirty-four and seventy- 
six and in May, although 5th Air Division was temporarily reinforced 
by an extra fighter air regiment, to twenty-eight and forty-one. In 
June the Japanese transferred their attention to the Myitkyina and 
Hukawng Valley areas and operated on IV Corps front on three 
occasions only, ceasing altogether after the 17th June; their attacks 
during that month being made about every third day with an average 
of fifteen aircraft and a maximum of thirty-five. In July enemy air 
activity was confined entirely to the Northern and Salween fronts 
and the number of aircraft used fell to an average of twelve and a 
maximum of twenty-four. By the end of July, 5th Air Diviston had 
only 49 aircraft left (36 fighters, 11 light bombers and 2 reconnais- 
sance). 

The total number of sorties flown by the Japanese from the roth 
March to the goth July was about 1,750. During the same period the 
R.A.F. fighter squadrons of 3rd Tactical Air Force flew 18,860 and 
U.S.A.A.F. fighter squadrons 10,800 sorties—a total of 29,660. 
Allied losses were 170 (130 R.A.F. and 40 U.S.A.A.F.) aircraft 
destroyed or missing. 

From the opening of the Japanese Imphal offensive the Allies 
were able to establish air superiority over any area when required 
and by mid-June their air superiority was absolute throughout most 
of Burma. 


From December 1943 to July 1944 the Strategic Air Force concen- 
trated mainly on attacking Japanese communications in southern 
Burma, including the Tenasserim coast, and in Siam. Since enemy 
shipping seldom used the Bay of Bengal, sea communications were 
disrupted by attacking ships in harbour and harbour installations. 
Nineteen major raids were made on the ports of Bangkok and Rangoon, 


1 These sorties exclude those of the light bomber squadrons of grd Tactical Air Force 
which are given in the appropriate chapters throughout this volume. In addition, Allied 
fighter squadrons flew some 7,140 sorties between September 1943 and February 1944 
inclusive, in the course of which some 38 aircraft (27 R.A.F. and 11 U.S.A.A.F.) were lost. 
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and some forty-three on Akyab. Others were made on Mergul, 
Tavoy, Moulmein, Bassein, Port Blair and the Nicobars. 

Liberators were extensively used on moonlight nights to lay mines 
in the approaches to Bangkok and Rangoon, with the result that the 
Japanese were forced into using only coastal vessels and other small 
craft for bringing supplies into Rangoon and into making increased 
use of the smaller ports and anchorages along the east coast of 
Malaya in place of Bangkok. To prevent this, mines were laid in the 
approaches to those known to be in use. In view of the fact that 
minelaying operations would be severely restricted when the mon- 
soon began in May, a special effort was made early in the month to 
prolong the life of the existing minefields by adding delayed-action 
mines. In all 560 mines were laid by aircraft. The minelaying together 
with the bombing attacks on the ports proved so successful that 
enemy merchant ships virtually disappeared from the Bay of Bengal 
and the approaches to Rangoon. 

The attacks on land communications were confined mainly to the 
railway system, and were concentrated on the large railway centres 
and junctions such as Bangkok, Rangoon, Pegu and Mandalay, 
where locomotive workshops, marshalling yards and repair depots 
were bombed by day and night. Second priority was given to attacks 
on vital bridges such as the Ava (near Mandalay) and the Sittang 
and those along the Siam railway from Moulmein to Bangkok in 
order to immobilize traffic on long sections of the railway. Once the 
traffic on any stretch of line had been brought to a standstill, attacks 
were directed on the trapped locomotives and rolling stock. The most 
important target on the railway system in Burma was considered to 
be the Sittang bridge, which had been destroyed by the British 
during the 1942 retreat and laboriously rebuilt by the Japanese. As 
soon as it was brought into use early in 1944 it was attacked by 
Liberators with 1000-lb. bombs, and on the 8th April two of its main 
spans were wrecked. Thereafter it was kept under close observation 
to prevent it being again repaired. The effect of all these attacks was 
to stop almost entirely the movement of supplies on the railways 
between Bangkok and Myitkyina from February to the end of May 
1944. 

From the 2oth May a number of the Wellington and Mitchell 
medium bombers were temporarily diverted from the Strategic Air 
Force to fly ammunition and bombs to the Imphal plain,! and forty 
Wellington air crews were loaned to Troop Carrier Command to 
fly Dakotas and so increase the tonnage of supplies carried to IV 
Corps. Early in June the strength of the Strategic Air Force was 
further reduced when the four heavy bomber squadrons of the U.S. 
7th Heavy Bomber Group were temporarily diverted to carry 


1 See page 325. 
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aviation petrol to 14th U.S.A.A.F. bases near Chengtu in China|! 
At the same time the group’s medium bomber squadrons were trans- 
ferred to 3rd Tactical Air Force for long-range attacks on tactical 
targets in central and southern Burma. The Strategic Air Force was 
thus reduced during June and July to two R.A.F. Liberator squad- 
rons only, but this was of little import since at the height of the 
monsoon flying conditions were so bad that extensive operations 
over southern Burma were seldom possible and, when carried out, 
largely ineffective. 

The contribution made by the Strategic Air Force is best illus- 
trated by statistics. From September 1943 until the integration of the 
air forces in mid-December, Allied strategic bombers flew 4,650 
sorties (1,290 R.A.F. and 3,360 U.S.A.A.F.) and dropped 3,800 tons 
of bombs. During the seven and a half months from the integration 
to the gist July 1944, the Strategic Air Force flew 5,560 sorties 
(2,160 R.A.F. and 3,400 U.S.A.A.F.) and dropped 8,000 tons of 
bombs. In the course of all these operations the Allies lost twenty- 
nine heavy bombers (seven R.A.F. and twenty-two U.S.A.A.F.) and 
thirty-nine medium bombers (thirteen R.A.F. and twenty-six 
U.S.A.A.F). 

During the period covered by this chapter some changes in 
organization were made in Eastern Air Command. On the rst May 
Troop Carrier Command was placed under the operational control 
of 3rd Tactical Air Force.2 On the 4th June it was dissolved and 
thereafter Headquarters 3rd Tactical Air Force controlled all trans- 
port aircraft. On the 20th June, when Stilwell and the formations 
on the Northern front were placed under the direct control of the 
Supreme Commander,’ roth U.S.A.A.F. was reconstituted as an 
entirely American operational formation with its headquarters in 
northern Assam and was allotted in direct support of N.C.A.C. At 
the same time a fighter wing of the R.A.F. was formed to defend the 
main air bases, including the Calcutta area, so as to relieve 3rd 
Tactical Air Force of that task and thus enable it to concentrate on 
assisting 14th Army and extending the air superiority which it had 
gained. From that date Eastern Air Command consisted of the 
Strategic Air Force, 3rd Tactical Air Force, roth U.S.A.A.F., the 
Photographic Reconnaissance Force and 293 Wing R.A.F.* 


1See Map 11, page 394, and page 393. 

2 See page 325. 

3 See pages 261-62. 

4293 Wing R.A.F. consisted of 607 and 155 (Spitfire) Squadrons, 176 (Beaufighter) 
night fighter Squadron, and two and a half balloon squadrons. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
EVENTS IN CHINA 
(May —July 1944) 
See Maps 11, 12 and 13 
Ta second phase of the Japanese (‘Ichi-Go’) offensive in 


China made rapid progress since their southward advance 

from Hankow met with only slight opposition from 4th 
Chinese Army, part of IX War Area under the command of Gencral 
Hseuh Yueh.! By the 14th June the Japanese r7th Army had 
captured Liuyang, some thirty miles east of Changsha, and begun 
to advance on Changsha from both the north and east.? On the 16th 
the Chinese garrison hurriedly withdrew to the south-west and two 
days later the Japanese occupied the town. Two divisions were 
immediately sent forward to seize Hengyang and succeeded by the 
26th in capturing the airfield outside the city. The roth Chinese 
Army holding Hengyang was of a very different calibre from 4th 
Army which had abandoned Changsha, and two attempts by the 
Japanese to enter the city failed with heavy loss. By this time the 
Japanese lines of communication south of Hankow were under con- 
stant attack by 14th U.S.A.A.F., which delayed the arrival of rein- 
forcements, artillery and ammunition, and the enemy was therefore 
unable to make a further attempt to capture the city until the 11th 
July. Assisted by American aircraft, the Chinese again repulsed the 
Japanese, who were then forced to bring up fresh formations, and it 
was not until the 8th August that Hengyang fell.8 


As soon as the Japanese offensive had begun, Stilwell told Chennault 
that his primary task was to defend the group of airfields built near 
Chengtu for the long-range bombing of Japan (operation ‘Matter- 
horn’), even at the expense of strikes against shipping and the support 
of the Chinese armies. Chennault submitted that the defence of 
Chengtu offered no problem and asked that the scope of his opera- 
tions should not be limited. Stilwell agreed provided that no threat 
to Chengtu arose. Chennault, using one medium bomber and six 
fighter squadrons located on the outer ring of airfields covering 

1 See pages 232-33. 

® See Map 11, page 394. For the strength of rrth Army see page 233 fn. 


3 The operations for the capture of Changsha and Hengyang cost the Japanese 12,000 
casualties as well as 7,000 sick. 
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Chengtu, then began a series of attacks on the bridges over the 
Yellow River and the Japanese lines of communications. Although 
these attacks did some damage, they did not affect the progress of 
the enemy offensive, and it seemed that the province of Honan would 
be overrun. Thoroughly alarmed, the Generalissimo began to press 
Stilwell in the middle of May to release some of the fighters and petrol 
from the supplies for ‘Matterhorn’ in order to enable 14th U.S.A.A.F. 
to give greater support to his armies. At the same time Chennault told 
Stilwell that the Chinese failure to grasp that a Japanese offensive 
was imminent, and the shortage of supplies, had handicapped the 
efforts of 14th U.S.A.A.F. to meet the situation. Although he had 
reinforced the fighter force at Liangshan by twelve aircraft and 
increased its aviation petrol supplies by some four hundred tons, 
poor communications and lack of airfields made it difficult for him 
to operate satisfactorily in the Yellow River area. Stilwell was faced 
with a difficult problem. He felt, like Chennault, that the greatest 
danger to 14th U.S.A.A.F. lay in an enemy air offensive against the 
Chengtu area to dispose of the threat to the Japanese homeland, but, 
unlike Chennault, he was unwilling to divert supplies from ‘Matter- 
horn’ for an operation which, he considered, would have little effect on 
the tactical situation in Honan. He told Chennault, however, that he 
might use some of the fighters from the Chengtu area, and began to 
lay plans for increasing the supplies of aviation petrol to the air force. 

The situation changed when the Japanese crossed the Yangtze at 
the end of May and began their drive towards Changsha. On the 
29th May, Chennault, believing that the Japanese advance could be 
stopped only by air strikes, asked to be allowed to draw on the 
‘Matterhorn’ stocks at Chengtu, and to be allotted almost all of the 
tonnage reaching China across the Hump. Two days later the 
Generalissimo told the President that he believed the Japanese had 
moved six divisions from Manchuria to China and were intending to 
seize the Hankow—Canton railway line and all the airfields in south- 
east China.! He urged that 14th U.S.A.A.F. should be strengthened, 
given the whole of the air tonnage reaching China from India and 
allowed to use all the supplies held at Chengtu for ‘Matterhorn’. On 
the 3rd June he demanded Stilwell’s presence in Chungking for 
urgent discussions. 

The two met on the 5th. The Generalissimo said that the situation 
had become so serious that the entire air force must be used to stop 
the Japanese offensive and repeated the requests he had made to the 
President. Stilwell agreed that the situation was serious but said that 
all the ground forces would be needed as well as the air forces. He 


* Only one Japanese division had been moved to China from Manchuria, sce page 232- 
It is probable that the formation of fourteen new independent infantry brigades in China 
(see page 232 fn.) led the Chinese to believe that six divisions had been brought in from 
Manchuria. 
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told Chiang Kai-shek that he had arranged to divert to Chennault 
all the air tonnage allotted to 20th Bomber Command for ‘Matter- 
horn’ (1,500 tons a month) and had asked Washington to allow him 
to use heavy bombers temporarily to fly in aviation petrol. If his 
request were granted, Chennault would get the 10,000 tons a month 
for which he had asked. The same day the American Chiefs of Staff 
notified Stilwell that they agreed to the diversion of tonnage to 
Chennault and to the temporary use of 7th Heavy Bomber Group 
of the Strategic Air Force in India for the transport of petrol and 
supplies (2,000—2,500 tons a month) to 14th U.S.A.A.F.} 

Stilwell asked the American Chiefs of Staff for permission to 
release B.29s to operate against the Japanese south of Hankow, when 
pressed by the Generalissimo and Chennault to do so. Their refusal 
was immediate. They pointed out that experience in Europe showed 
that air attacks alone did not appreciably delay land offensives, and 
said that, in their view, the early use of B.29s to bomb Japan would 
help the situation in China much more than their use in local opera- 
tions. Stilwell, who had never believed that Chennault’s air forces 
by themselves could hold a Japanese offensive and had consistently 
urged the need for reorganizing and equipping the Chinese armies to 
meet such an offensive, welcomed this decision. He replied: ‘Instruc- 
tions understood, and exactly what I had hoped for. As you know, I 
have few illusions about power of air against ground troops. Pres- 
sure from G-MO [Generalissimo] forced the communication.” 

To coincide with the attack on Saipan, the first air attack on the 
Japanese homeland since the Doolittle raid in 1942 was made on the 
15th June by sixty-eight B.2g bombers from Chengtu. About 120 
tons of bombs were dropped on a steelworks without doing much 
damage or reducing output, though considerable destruction in 
the surrounding industrial district was caused. Three bombers were 
lost on the return flight and six were damaged by anti-aircraft fire. 
Owing to shortage of petrol it was not until the 7th July that a 
second attack was launched on various targets in Kyushu by eighteen 
B.29s, but again little damage was caused. Two separate daylight 
attacks were made on the 29th July on selected industrial targets in 
north China and Manchuria with seventy-four and twenty-four 
B.29s respectively. These attacks were more successful and, at a 
cost of five aircraft, caused considerable damage. 

On the 20th June the American Vice-President, Mr. Henry 
Wallace, arrived in Chungking to see the Generalissimo. After a 
series of interviews, he told the President that the loss of China as a 
base to support the American operations in the Pacific would have 


1 This diversion was made with the Supreme Commander’s agreement. 
* Romanus and Sunderland, page 369. 
* See Chapter XXXI and Map 13, page 438. 
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to be accepted unless drastic steps were taken to stop the situation in 
east China from deteriorating still further. This, he suggested, could 
be done only by the launching of a Sino-American offensive. It 
seemed to him that the Generalissimo was now prepared to accept 
military guidance as well as military aid, and recommended that 
Stilwell, who, according to the Generalissimo, was unable to grasp 
what the Chinese called ‘political considerations’, should be replaced 
by an officer who could win his confidence. 

The President, accepting the advice of his Chiefs of Staff, now 
abandoned the belief he had held from the time of the Trident Con- 
ference in 1943 that the build-up of the air forces in China was of 
greater importance than the re-equipment of the Chinese armies,’ 
and accepted the view that the only way to safeguard the air bases 
for ‘Matterhorn’ was to build up the strength of the Chinese armies. 
On the 6th July he told the Generalissimo that drastic measures 
would have to be taken if the situation in China were to be saved, 
and suggested that the power to co-ordinate all the Allied military 
resources in China, including those of the Chinese communists, 
should be placed in the hands of one man—Stilwell. ‘I know of no 
other man’, he said, ‘who has the ability, the force, and the deter- 
mination to offset the disaster which now threatens China and our 
over-all plans for the conquest of Japan.” 

On the 8th, Chiang Kai-shek signified his agreement in principle 
with the President’s suggestion that Stilwell should be given, under 
him, the command of all Chinese and American troops in the China 
theatre, but said it was not advisable, for a number of reasons, to 
carry out such a change immediately. He asked that an influential 
person with full powers and ‘far-sighted political vision and ability’ 
should be sent to Chungking to represent the President, to work with 
him and improve his relationships with Stilwell so as to enhance the 
co-operation between the two countries.* The President’s reaction 
was to promote Stilwell to the rank of General on the 1st August 
1944, in order to give him the necessary prestige in Chinese eyes,5 
and to select a personal representative to go to Chungking. 


While these events were taking place in China, the offensive by the 
Yunnan armics (General Wei Li-huang), ordered on the 14th April, 
was launched.® On the roth May, the Chinese XI and XX Army 
Groups, consisting of twelve divisions with a strength of some 72,000 


1 Romanus and Sunderland, pages 376-77. 

2 See Volume 1I, pages 379-81. 

3 Romanus and Sunderland, page 383. 

4 Romanus and Sunderland, pages 385-86. 

6 This rank was at that time held by only four other Americans—Marshall, Mac- 
Arthur, Arnold and Eisenhower. 

6 Sce page 231. 
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men, which was just over half their authorized establishment, crossed 
the Salween.! They were ill-supplied with artillery and their adminis- 
trative organization was scarcely adequate to support them once 
they had crossed the Kaoli Kung Range, but tactical air support was 
supplied by 14th U.S.A.A.F., and 27th U.S. Troop Carrier Squadron 
was allotted for air supply duties.? 

The ultimate object was the occupation of the Myitkyina-Bhamo— 
Lashio area. The immediate object was to seize Tengchung, Lungling 
and Mangshih and gain control of the Burma Road immediately west 
of the Salween. Wei Li-huang’s plan was for XX Army Group, 
having crossed the Salween, to force Mamien and Tatangtzu Passes, 
cross the Kaoli Kung Range and then move south down the Shweli 
River valley on Tengchung. The XI Army Group was to advance 
on a broad front: 39th Division (detached from 2nd Army) was to 
cross the Salween north of the destroyed bridge at Hueijan, block 
Hungmushu Pass and attack the bridge site from the rear; 2nd Army 
(less 39th Division) was to cross the river south of Pingka and, after 
capturing the town, advance on Mangshih; 71st Army was to cross 
the river as soon as 2nd Army had secured the left flank and move 
direct to Lungling. 

To meet the expected attack the Japanese had 56th Diviston 
(Lieut.-General S. Matsuyama), which on the 1oth May consisted 
of only six and a half infantry battalions, the divisional reconnais- 
sance regiment and a mountain artillery regiment, with a total 
strength of about 11,000 men. With this division Matsuyama had to 
defend a front of some 250 miles from Lashio in the south to Hpimaw 
Pass in the north. He allotted the divisional reconnaissance regiment 
and two and a half battalions to hold Kunlong, Pingka, Lameng 
and Hpimaw Pass as pivots of manoeuvre from which counter- 
attacks could be launched. He placed the main body, consisting of 
two battalions, in the Lungling—-Tengchung area with orders to 
hold the passes over the Kaoli Kung Range and be prepared to 
counter-attack the Chinese as opportunity occurred. He retained 
two battalions in reserve near Lungling and Bhamo respectively.® 


1 The Chinese order of battle for the operation was: 
XI Army Group 
and Army: gth, 33rd, 39th and 76th Division. 
71st Army: 28th, 87th and 88th Divisions. 
XX Army Group 
53rd Army: 116th and rgoth Divisions. 
54th Army: 2nd, 36th and 198th Divisions. 
? See Map 12, page 398, and page 325. 
3On the 1oth May 56th Division consisted of 113th Regiment, 148th Regiment, I/146th 
Battalion, two companies of 114th Regiment (the rest of which regiment was in the Myit- 
kyina~Mogaung area under command of 18th Division) and 56th Reconnaissance Regiment. 
The garrisons of Kunlong, Pingka, Lameng and Hpimaw Pass were found by 56th 
Reconnaissance Regiment, I/146th Battalion, I/113th Battalion and two companies of 114th 
Regiment respectively. The main body consisted of 148th Infantry Regiment (less I/148th 
Battalion which was sent to Myitkyina on the 17th May, see page 295). The 113th Infantry 
Regiment (less 1/113th Battalion) was in reserve. 
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The XX Army Group crossed the Salween unopposed on the roth 
and, moving into the mountains, soon came in contact with the per- 
manent defences which the Japanese had built to cover Mamien and 
Tatangtzu Passes. Considering his northern front the most vulnerable, 
Matsuyama sent his two reserve battalions to strengthen the defences 
of the passes. Faced by four Japanese battalions which, as usual, 
defended their positions to the last man and the last round, the 
Chinese made slow progress. 

Meanwhile 2nd Chinese Army, with 88th Division of 71st Army 
under command, also crossed the Salween unopposed on the roth 
May and by the 17th had surrounded Pingka. Leaving a formation 
to invest the village, 2nd Army advanced north-west and by the gth 
June had established a roadblock on the Burma Road south-west 
of Mangshih, thus cutting the Japanese line of communications, 
while 88th Chinese Division moved north from Pingka and by the 
7th June had reached the outskirts of Lungling. Satisfied that his 
left flank was secured, Wei Li-huang on the 28th May ordered 87th 
Division of 71st Army to cross the Salween. The crossing was delayed 
by a rise in the river after heavy rain, but by the 8th June the division 
had reached the northern and eastern outskirts of Lungling and had 
seized the Manlao bridge on the Lungling—Tengchung road. 
Attacks by both 87th and 88th Divisions between the gth and 13th 
June failed, however, to capture Lungling. 

Realizing that XI Army Group’s advance in the south had created 
a serious threat to his communications, and in particular to Lung- 
ling, Matsuyama decided early in June to launch a counter-attack. 
Leaving /I/148th Battalion to hold the northern passes unaided, he 
moved 113th Regiment (less I/113th Battalion) and III/148th Battalion 
south to attack the Chinese who were surrounding Lungling. The 
Manlao bridge was recaptured by 113th Regiment (1,500 strong) on 
the 14th and, by the 17th, the two divisions of 71st Chinese Army 
(totalling 10,000 men) had been driven back in some disorder into 
the hills to the east of Lungling. About the same time 2nd Army, 
owing to an alleged discrimination in the distribution of supplies 
within XI Army Group, abandoned its roadblock south-west of 
Mangshih and withdrew to the Pingka area, thus voluntarily 
removing the serious threat to the Japanese line of communications. 
In the north Jf//148th Battalion holding Mamien and Tatangtzu 
Passes fought desperately but by the 13th June had been driven off 
both. By the 22nd both wings of the Chinese XX Army Group had 
debouched into the Shweli River valley and begun their southward 
move towards Tengchung. Meanwhile 39th Division, meeting with 
stubborn resistance, had by the 12th June seized the eastern end of 
Hungmushu Pass, but instead of attacking Hueijan was sent south 
to attack Lameng. 
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By the end of June the Chinese had succeeded in investing the 
Japanese garrisons of Tengchung, Lameng and Pingka and were 
holding the hills to the east of Lungling, but their offensive had lost 
its momentum. 

Although outnumbered by some seven to one, Matsuyama, by 
boldness and by taking full advantage of interior lines, had succeeded 
in bringing the Chinese offensive to a standstill at a cost of some 
3,000 casualties. Although three of his battalions were invested in 
Tengchung, Lameng and Pingka, he still held the vital centre at 
Lungling and his line of communication was secure. 

The Chinese set to work to reduce the walled cities of Tengchung, 
which barred the way to Myitkyina, and Lameng, which lay astride 
the Burma Road and their direct communications to the Lungling 
area. It was not, however, until the third week in July that XX Army 
Group with five divisions was able to close up to the walls of Teng- 
chung. American bombers succeeded by the 2nd August in breaching 
the walls and, although two days later, supported by American low- 
flying aircraft, the Chinese gained a footing within the city, it was 
another month before Japanese resistance was finally overcome. The 
siege of Lameng followed the same pattern as that of Tengchung. 
Throughout July the Chinese XI Army Group launched numerous 
attacks, but the Japanese garrison was still resisting stubbornly at the 
beginning of August. 

The failure of the offensive across the Salween by the Yunnan 
armies, which had figured so largely in the Allied plans for the recon- 
quest of Burma, and the swift progress of the Japanese offensive in 
China showed only too clearly that, despite all the material aid 
provided by the Americans, the Chinese armies remained no match 
for the Japanese even when they had vast numerical superiority. 


W.A.J. 1.27 
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CHAPTER XXIX 


SUCCESS ON THE NORTHERN 
FRONT 
Kamaing, Mogaung and Myitkyina Captured 


(June-August 1944) 
See Maps 4 and 14 and Sketches 16 and 17 


TILWELL’S task was to capture Kamaing, Mogaung and 

Myitkyina, and continue the construction of the Ledo Road 

and the pipelines to Myitkyina.! The forces under his command 
were Merrill’s Marauders; 22nd, 3oth, 38th, 14th and 50th Chinese 
Divisions and a provisional tank unit;? and 14th, 77th, 111th 
Brigades, 3rd (W.A.) Brigade and Morrisforce of Special Force. 
Northern Air Sector Force was responsible for air support of the 
Northern front.*? At the end of May he was in contact with the 
Japanese at all three towns: 22nd and 38th Chinese Divisions, to- 
gether with 149th Regiment of 50th Division and the tank unit, were 
closely investing Kamaing; Special Force had three brigades in the 
hills west of the railway covering the evacuation of casualties from 
Indawgyi Lake and harassing the enemy line of communications to 
Mogaung, one brigade east of the railway preparing to attack 
Mogaung, and Morrisforce east of Myitkyina; Merrill’s Marauders, 
150th Regiment of 50th Chinese Division, 88th and 89th Regiments 
of goth Chinese Division and part of 42nd Regiment of 14th Chinese 
Division were investing Myitkyina; and the remainder of 14th and 
50th Chinese Divisions was in reserve.‘ 


On taking over command in northern Burma, Honda (33rd Army) 
had planned to use 53rd Diviston (Takeda) to relieve 18th Division in 
the Kamaing area. When Myitkyina airfield was captured by Allied 
troops on the 17th May, he decided instead that, as soon as 53rd 


* See Map 4, page 53. 

2 Two of these divisions (14th and cae had only recently arrived from China. Their 
cone was poor and their strength much less than that of the American-trained Chinese 

visions. 

* When Special Force came under Stilwell’s command, No. 1 Air Commando was 
withdrawn for re-equipment and reorganization. 

* See Chapter XX. 
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Division had overcome the Allied airborne forces in the Pinbaw- 
Hopin area (‘Blackpool’) and had reached Mogaung, it was to 
destroy the Allied forces in the Myitkyina area. On the 27th May, 
Honda visited Kamaing to see for himself the situation of 18th 
Division. Tanaka reported that Kamaing could be held by his 
division provided that a steady flow of supplies was guaranteed. 
Honda, greatly relieved by Tanaka’s attitude, thereupon confirmed 
the despatch of 53rd Division to Myitkyina, an action which was sup- 
ported by Burma Area Army, and transferred the command of the 
Myitkyina garrison from 18th Division to 33rd Army. Accordingly, 
when 53rd Division reached Mogaung, Takeda sent one battalion 
(I/r28th) to hold off the Chinese forces approaching from the 
direction of Tumbonghka, and another (J///128th) to maintain 
contact between 18th and 53rd Divisions and secure their line 
of communications. With the rest of his forces, consisting of two 
battalions (J/715zst and JI/128th), supported by a field artillery bat- 
talion and a battery of medium howitzers, he prepared to attack 
Myitkyina airfield from the west.! At the beginning of June this 
force was deployed astride the railway ready to launch its attack. 

On the 28th May, 112th Chinese Regiment debouched from the 
hills and occupied Seton, thus cutting 18th Division’s communications 
with Mogaung.? This made it impossible for Honda to fulfil his 
promise to supply the division, and led to a considerable discussion 
within Headquarters 33rd Army on whether it was better to use 53rd 
Division to relieve 18th Division or to continue with the operation to 
relieve Myitkyina. The Army Chief of Staff took the view that it was 
of more importance to hold Myitkyina, while others, concerned 
about Tanaka’s position, advocated the immediate despatch of the 
division to break the block at Seton. Honda, however, decided to 
carry on with the policy he had already adopted and urged Takeda 
to advance on Myitkyina as quickly as possible. 

Tanaka, left to fend for himself, immediately withdrew 4th Infantry 
Regiment (two battalions only) from his left flank and ordered it to 
clear the roadblock from the north. At the same time he arranged 
for an escape route to be cut through the hills west of the Kamaing- 
Mogaung road. Not only was 4th Regiment unable to dislodge the 
Chinese from Seton, but its absence from the left flank enabled 22nd 
Chinese Division’s outflanking movement towards Nanyaseik to make 
progress. On the 1st June, 22nd Division established a block on the 
main road some seven miles north of Kamaing, thereby encircling 
the greater part of 55th and 56th Infantry Regiments, which were hold- 
ing the Japanese main position astride the road some fifteen miles 


1 The strength of the forces ordered to attack was about 2,600 all ranks. 
2 See page 294. The regiment captured four guns, some forty motor vehicles, one hun- 
dred horses and eight warehouses containing food and ammunition. 
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north of Kamaing. Further east, 113th Chinese Regiment occupied 
Lawa and began to move towards Zigyun and, on the 3rd, 114th 
Regiment entered Tumbonghka. The position of 18th Diviston was 
becoming desperate. 

On the 7th June, finding that 55th and 56th Regiments had lost all 
their artillery and had failed to break through the roadblock, Tanaka 
ordered them to withdraw through the hills to the south of Kamaing; 
this they succeeded in doing with the minimum of equipment, 
carrying some 500 wounded with them. In Kamaing itself, which 
by then was almost surrounded, rations had been cut to a fifth of the 
normal, petrol supplies had run out and the remaining artillery was 
practically without ammunition. Tanaka had no alternative but to 
withdraw its small garrison into the hills to the south. On the 16th 
June, 149th Chinese Regiment occupied the town. The first of 
Stilwell’s three objectives had been gained. 

On the 22nd June, Honda ordered 18th Division to retreat across 
the hills and concentrate in the area north of Sahmaw. Tanaka 
recommended that his division should be allowed to remain south 
of Kamaing and make a final effort to clear the Seton block. Finding, 
however, that the supply position was considerably worse than he 
thought, Tanaka withdrew his recommendation, and on the 2oth, 
with Honda’s concurrence, ordered the remnants of his four regi- 
ments, now reduced by casualties and sickness to some 4,500 all 
ranks, to move across the hills towards Sahmaw.} 


At Myitkyina, Stilwell’s plan to capture the town by a coup de main 
before the Japanese could recover from their surprise at the sudden 
loss of the airfield had failed, since, after months of fighting and 
exhausting marches, the Marauders and the Chinese regiments with 
them were incapable of any sustained effort and well-trained reserve 
formations were not immediately available. Despite the precarious 
supply position, Boatner, the newly-appointed commander,’ returned 
to the attack as soon as his reinforcements had arrived. The rein- 
forcing Chinese units, however, were ill-trained, the engineering 
battalions, hurriedly taken from the Ledo Road and totally untrained 
for battle, proved at first of little value and, of the reinforcements 
sent up to the Marauders, many were unfit for duty and the rest 
were untrained. Supported by inadequate artillery, attacks on the 


1 By this time 18th Division had been reduced to a strength of about 3,000 all ranks 
which included 1,000 in each of 55th and 56th Infantry Regiments. The 4th and 146th 
Infantry Regiments (a total of four battalions), attached to the division, had each lost about 
a third of their strength and their combined strength was some 1,500 men. 

* See page 295. By the end of May the reserve of rations was enough for only one day 
for American and two days for Chinese troops, and there was a severe shortage of certain 
types of ammunition. On the airfield, which was only some 1,500 yards from the Japanese 
lines, there were thirteen wrecked transport aircraft. 
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gist May and the 1st June made no appreciable progress, although 
an enemy counter-attack was repelled. Another attack by seven 
Chinese battalions on the 3rd, again with poor artillery support, 
also failed with heavy casualties. By the 7th the wastage from casual- 
ties and sickness had reached such proportions that 89th and 150th 
Chinese Regiments could muster no more than 1,000 men between 
them, 88th and 42nd Regiments could find only one battalion each, 
the two engineer battalions had had to be amalgamated into one 
provisional regiment and the reorganized Marauders were well 
below strength.! Boatner therefore decided to pause untu artillery 
had been flown in, his supplies of ammunition had been built up and 
his troops could be reorganized and given some training. 

Between the roth and 17th June another series of attacks was 
launched but these were equally unsuccessful except for a small gain 
on the left flank where the Irrawaddy was reached near Maingna.? 
Faced with continual failure and with gains out of proportion to the 
efforts expended, Stilwell ordered a temporary cessation of infantry 
attacks on the 18th and sent Brigadier-General T. F. Wessels to 
Myitkyina with a view to his relieving Boatner. The relief took 
place on the 26th June, but it was to be the end of the month before 
any fresh effort to capture the town could be made.? 

Morrisforce had meanwhile done its best to comply with its 
orders of the 25th May to move on Myitkyina and attack Waing- 
maw, a task for which, like all L.R.P. forces, it was ill suited. When 
Morris received the order, his force (already reduced to about the 
strength of a battalion) was engaged in attacking Kazu and had been 
split by a sudden rise in the Nam Tabet River. As all the bridges 
near Kazu had been washed away, the main body had to cross the 
river at Fort Morton and it was not until the 29th May that Morris 
was able to concentrate his force some six miles east of Waingmaw. 
He attacked on the 3oth May and again on the 2nd June; despite 
the lack of artillery support his troops on each occasion broke into 
the Japanese positions but were unable to hold them. On the 3rd 
June, Boatner ordered him to move north and clear Maingna. After 
establishing an airstrip for light aircraft and evacuating his numerous 
casualties, Morris began on the 6th to infiltrate into the village only 
to find that it was strongly held. On the oth he received a message from 
Boatner saying that his failure to capture Maingna was the reason for 
the failure of the Chinese to capture Myitkyina, and ordering him to 
attack regardless of consequences. Attacks on the roth and roth 
June failed with considerable casualties. Morrisforce, already seriously 

2 Up to the 4th June the Marauders had incurred 424 battle casualties and lost 1,920 
men through sickness. 

2 See Sketch 17, page 414. 


3 Boatner was evacuated sick as a result of a severe attack of malaria. 
‘See page 295. 
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depleted by sickness and battle casualties, was now unable to launch 
further attacks and could do no more than harass the Japanese and 
so prevent them from taking part in the battle for Myitkyina. 


At Lentaigne’s request, Stilwell had called a conference on the 25th 
May to consider the future action of Special Force. The discussions 
at this conference are given in some detail as they marked the 
beginning of a series of accusations by Stilwell against Special Force. 
Lentaigne, who had at the time no knowledge of the morning’s 
events at ‘Blackpool’,! gave a resumé of the operations to date and 
asked for permission to evacuate the block should he judge that 
shortage of supplies and ammunition made it necessary for the safety 
of the garrison. When Stilwell asked why he proposed to abandon 
‘Blackpool’ when Wingate had stated categorically that blocks such 
as ‘Broadway’ and ‘Aberdeen’ could be held throughout the mon- 
soon, Lentaigne pointed out the difference between blocks sited in 
areas where the enemy could not bring up artillery and those on the 
enemy’s main line of communication such as ‘White City’ and ‘Black- 
pool’. He said that ‘Blackpool’ could be held if it were possible to 
get supplies and ammunition there. In his opinion, however, enemy 
movement northward along the road and railway could be stopped 
quite as effectively by offensive action on the part of his brigades as by 
holding the block. He did not therefore feel justified in prejudicing 
the safety of the troops at ‘Blackpool’, who were now forced to fight 
without adequate supplies of food and ammunition. 

At first Stilwell was unwilling to give his permission for a with- 
drawal, but later he issued a written order in which he said that there 
were insufficient data in Lentaigne’s report to convince him either 
that it would be safer for the ‘Blackpool’ garrison to attempt to break 
out than to stand fast, or that enough had been done by the rest of 
Special Force to disperse the enemy build-up against the block. He 
drew Lentaigne’s attention to his directive of the 16th May ordering 
a reconnaissance in force against Mogaung, and said that ‘had that 
been done promptly with maximum effort, it would probably have 
caused a desirable enemy reaction by now.”* Nevertheless, on account 
of the basic limitations of L.R.P. formations and the lack of ammuni- 
tion and food, he accepted Lentaigne’s representations that a serious 
situation existed at ‘Blackpool’ and gave his permission to abandon 
the block in case of emergency. 

On the 27th, Stilwell asked Lentaigne in writing why Morrisforce 
had not arrived at Waingmaw, and later that day upbraided him, 
saying that his orders were being disobeyed in that Morrisforce had 


1 See pages 290-91. 
2 See page 289. 
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not moved at once to the east bank of the Irrawaddy. Lentaigne 
explained the reasons for the delay and said that, despite all the 
difficulties and the bad weather, Morris was doing his best to execute 
his orders. Stilwell eventually accepted Lentaigne’s explanation and 
his undertaking to order Morrisforce to move as rapidly as possible. 
They then agreed that 77th Brigade should be ordered to attack 
Mogaung as soon as possible with the greatest strength it could bring 
to bear, and that, while maintaining pressure from the west on the 
road and railway south of Mogaung, 14th Brigade should cover the 
reorganization of 111th Brigade at Mokso as well as the evacuation 
of casualties from the Indawgyi Lake area. As soon as 111th Brigade 
was reorganized, it was to be responsible for protecting the northern 
half, and 14th Brigade and 3rd (W.A.) Brigade the southern half, 
of Indawgyi Lake until all Special Force casualties had been cleared. 

The same day, in a letter to Mountbatten, Stilwell again com- 
plained that the evacuation of the ‘Blackpool’ block had opened the 
door to the Japanese.! At the same time he requested, since the 
Myitkyina airfield had to be held at all costs, that British parachute 
troops might be put at his disposal in case bad weather continued and 
made it impossible for troops to be landed there. Mountbatten 
thereupon wrote to Giffard telling him to do everything he could to 
help Stilwell. Giffard replied that 14th Army was already giving 
Stilwell all possible assistance, Special Force had been placed under 
his command, anti-aircraft artillery had been flown into Myitkyina 
at the expense of supplies for IV Corps, the men of four transport 
companies had been lent to drive vehicles on the Ledo Road, and 
g6th Indian Division was being prepared for operations on the 
Northern front as early as possible.? No parachute battalions could 
be made available since both the existing battalions had been com- 
mitted at Imphal and had suffered severe casualties.® 

On the 3rd June, Mountbatten, who had heard indirectly that 
Stilwell was dissatisfied with Special Force on the grounds that it 
had not obeyed his orders, asked for a report on the matter. Stilwell 
replied that 77th Brigade had been ordered to make a reconnaissance 
in force and an attack on Mogaung but had not complied with the 
order, and Morrisforce, instructed to move on Waingmaw at utmost 
speed, had disregarded its order. He therefore asked to be relieved of 
the command of Special Force, but offered to give it supplies and the 
necessary facilities for its evacuation until it had moved out of his 
area. On Mountbatten’s orders Giffard sent Slim to Stilwell’s head- 
quarters to investigate the matter personally and submit recom- 
mendations. On the 7th, Slim reported that he had had a satisfactory 


1 See page 282. 
2 See pages 252 and 355. 
* See pages 236-38. 
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talk with Stilwell: good relationships had been restored and the 
request that Special Force should be removed had been withdrawn. 
Both 77th Brigade and Morrisforce were in their correct positions 
and working well. He recommended that, when the situation at 
Mogaung and Myitkyina had been stabilized, two brigades should be 
withdrawn and two others should remain until the arrival of 36th 
Indian Division. 

By the beginning of June Special Force was disposed with 77th 
Brigade moving on Mogaung from the south, 14th and grd (W.A.) 
Brigades holding Kyusanlai Pass and guarding the southern 
approaches to Indawgy: Lake, and 111th Brigade, reorganized after 
its withdrawal from ‘Blackpool’, at Mokso guarding the northern 
approaches to the lake from which all Special Force casualties were 
to be evacuated by flying-boat.! By this time, however, the numbers 
to be flown out had increased to some 400, double the number for 
which plans had been made. The sooner evacuation began therefore 
the better, and on the 2nd June, despite extremely bad weather 
which prevented it from being escorted by fighters, a Sunderland 
flying-boat, relying solely on cloud cover for protection, landed on 
the lake.? Thirty-one casualties were paddled out to it in rubber 
dinghies and flown back to Dibrugarh.’ By the evening of the 5th a 
total of 188 men had been flown out in five sorties. 

In an effort to speed up the evacuation and complete it before the 
monsoon precluded flying, rafts capable of carrying forty casualties 
at a time were built on the lake and a second flying-boat was brought 
into service. The two Sunderlands operated between the 7th and 
10th, and, in a further five sorties, evacuated 200 casualties, making 
a total of 388 flown out. By this time, however, a further 200 casualties 
had been collected at the lake and, although one Sunderland had to 
be returned to its normal duties in Ceylon and the other needed 
maintenance, it was decided to continue with the operation. The 
monsoon had, however, increased in intensity and, although in the 
following week one flying-boat attempted on three occasions to reach 
the lake, it could not, flying blind, clear the 11,000 ft. mountains in 
the turbulent air conditions and had to turn back. On the 2oth, it 
was damaged and later sunk by a whirlwind at its moorings at 
Dibrugarh. Although a relief Sunderland was flown from Ceylon and 
reached Dibrugarh on the 26th, it was not till the goth June that the 
weather improved sufficiently to enable another attempt to reach the 
lake to be made. 

When it appeared in the middle of the month that the flying-boats 
might not be able to operate again and the number of casualties to 


1 See page 283. 
? The Sunderland was detached from 230 Squadron R.A.F., Ceylon. 
>See Map 14, page 452. 
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be evacuated still continued to mount, Lentaigne decided to attempt 
to move them on rafts down the Indaw chaung to Kamaing which 
had just been captured by Stilwell’s forces. Special Force engineers 
therefore built a fleet of ten large rafts (capable of accommodating 
400 men) using local material, and collapsible boats, outboard 
motors and tarpaulins dropped by Dakotas.1 The rafts were ready 
towards the end of the month, but on the 29th Special Force was 
told that a Sunderland would make up to five more sorties early in 
July. Lentaigne then decided to leave 120 of the most serious cases 
to be flown out and to send the remainder by raft to Kamaing. 
Between the goth June and the 4th July a Sunderland flew out the 
120 men in three sorties, making a grand total of 508 men evacuated 
in thirteen sorties. After the departure of the Sunderland on the 4th, 
Japanese fighters machine-gunned the anchorages. The river fleet, 
after many vicissitudes with reed-choked channels and rapids, com- 
pleted the journey to Kamaing in three days. There the casualties 
were transferred to boats loaned by the Americans and taken up the 
Mogaung River to be flown out from the airfield at Warazup.? All 
the casualties were thus safely evacuated, but the need to protect all 
approaches to the lake during the evacuation had immobilized about 
half of Special Force for a month. 

With the possibility of the Japanese being forced to withdraw from 
both Kamaing and Mogaung, Stilwell had meanwhile given Len- 
taigne orders on the 8th June that 111th Brigade was to move to the 
Pahok-Sahmaw area to prevent enemy movement into or through 
that district. On the roth, as soon as 14th Brigade had taken over the 
task of protecting the northern exits from the lake, 111th Brigade 
began to move north. The rain was incessant and much of the track 
was deep in mud and waist-deep in water. Exhausted and with many 
sick, the brigade did not reach Lakhren until the 15th.’ It found that 
the track through the hills to Padiga was disused and overgrown and 
had to cut a new one. It was therefore not until the 19th that Masters, 
leaving a small force to secure Lakhren, was able to concentrate three 
columns in the Padiga area. 

On the 11th June, Stilwell had issued an order to all formations on 
the Northern front in which he gave the seizure of the general line 
Lonkin—Taungni-Tapaw as his immediate objective. The 77th 
Brigade was to attack Mogaung from the south and east in conjunc- 
tion with 38th Chinese Division from the north and west, 111th 
Brigade was to move to Sahmaw as ordered on the 8th, and 14th 
Brigade was to move towards Taungni as soon as the evacuation of 

1 Fifty ‘ranger’ boats, twenty outboard motors, tarpaulins, petrol and oil were dropped 
at the northern end of the lake. Each raft when completed was 37 ft. overall with a beam 
of 12 ft., and a draught of 15 ins. when fully loaded. 


K. M. Robertson, Jndawgyt (R. E. Journal, 1948). 
* During this march one column had to move for two miles waist-high in water. 
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casualties from the lake had been completed. On the 17th, however, 
Stilwell amended his original orders to 111th Brigade by adding to 
its task the establishment of blocks on the road and railway in the 
immediate vicinity of Sahmaw. This amounted to instructing the 
brigade, without artillery or any heavy equipment, to set up a second 
‘Blackpool’ on the enemy’s main line of communication to the south, 
a task which it could not possibly carry out unaided. 

The same day Lentaigne took steps to readjust the disposition of 
14th and 3rd (W.A.) Brigades. He ordered the former to discontinue 
its operations at Kyusanlai Pass and to concentrate against the rail- 
way between Taungni and Pinbaw, and the latter to move into the 
foothills five miles north-west of Sahmaw, with the possible rdle of 
establishing a defensive position on the Namyin Chaung covering 
Mogaung. 

The 111th Brigade had meanwhile discovered that in the Padiga 
area the Japanese were holding all the tracks down to the valley in 
strength.! Finding that the brigade had not moved on towards Sah- 
maw, Lentaigne told Masters on the 23rd June that, despite the 
exhaustion of the men, operations against the road and railway were 
to begin at once. Next day Masters reported that his men had to have © 
rest, that his units were much depleted, that the Japanese were in 
strength on all the tracks leading to the valley and that he was already 
taking grave risks in his effort to pin them down. He was not in a 
position to protect the ridge and the approaches to it while at the 
same time taking stronger offensive action, and he considered that 
he must hold the high ground and the approaches to it in order to 
cover the concentration of the other brigades of Special Force. He 
therefore asked to be allowed to do what he thought best. Lentaigne 
agreed to give him a free hand, but asked him to carry out such 
limited offensives as his strength permitted until further columns 
arrived in the area. 

On the 23rd June, Lentaigne received the following signal from 
Stilwell: 

“The Commanding General directs that you explain in writing 
what steps you have taken to comply with orders issued by this 
headquarters dated June 8, June 11 and June 17 as pertains to 
111th Brigade. He further directs that you explain in writing why 
the mission assigned has not been accomplished.’ 
He replied by explaining why the brigade’s move from Mokso to 
Padiga had apparently been so slow, and took the opportunity to 
stress once again that Special Force was not equipped and organized 
to capture heavily dug-in positions supported by artillery, or to hold 
static blocks against which artillery and mortar fire could be brought 


1 A Japanese post five miles east of Padiga was taken by one column after three days’ 
fighting, but was lost again on the 23rd. 
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to bear. He pointed out that at ‘White City’ and at ‘Blackpool’ artil- 
lery and other weapons with their ammunition had been flown in, 
and that the garrisons of these blocks had been able to hold out until 
ordered to withdraw or, in the case of ‘Blackpool’, air supply had 
failed. The present position was very different, for not only had the 
enemy been reinforced with fresh troops and artillery but Special 
Force had been greatly weakened ‘numerically, physically and in 
fire power.’ 


Before receiving its orders on the 28th May,! 77th Brigade had begun 
to move towards Mogaung and by the ist June it had occupied 
Lakum and the high ground to the west, and on the 2nd it seized the 
ferry over the Mogaung river at Tapaw.? The appearance of the 
brigade so close to Mogaung caused Honda once again to review his 
policy, for the only unit in the town was a composite one formed from 
ordnance and field hospital units.) He immediately ordered Head- 
quarters 128th Regiment and III/128th Battalion into Mogaung and told 
Takeda to abandon the contemplated attack on Myitkyina and con- 
centrate his division for the defence of Mogaung. 

Meanwhile Calvert, unaware of the weakness of the Japanese 
garrison, had come to the conclusion that success depended largely 
on the speedy arrival of the Chinese troops from the north, and 
decided that his best action would be to make the Pinhmi—~Mogaung 
road the axis of his attack and attempt to secure a bridgehead across 
the chaung near Pinhmi before the Chinese arrived. He first built an 
airstrip for light aircraft at Gurkha Village, and then on the 8th 
attacked Pinhmi. He took the village but was unable to capture the 
bridge.? Next day he crossed the Wetthauk Chaung further south, 
occupied Ywathitkale and Mahaung and then attempted to take the 
bridge from the rear. The enemy put up stiff opposition, and it was 
not till the roth that it was captured.‘ The following day Court 
House was taken, and by the 12th the area extending to the Mogaung 
River and up to the outskirts of Natgyigon was cleared. But by this 
time the eastern defences of the town had been reinforced by 
II/128th Battalion and the southern by //151st Battalion on their return 
from the Myitkyina area. 

The 77th Brigade had by now fought itself to a standstill; it had 
been behind the enemy lines for fourteen weeks and the three 

1 See page 404. - 

2 See Sketch 16, page 411, and Map 4, page 53. A defensive position was at once con- 
structed at Tapaw, and a few days later eight boats with outboard motors and crews 
together with two 4.2-inch mortars and ammunition were successfully dropped to the 
ohn i time /II/128th Regiment had organized the defences to the east of the town. In 


the Pinhmi area several supply and ammunition dumps and two hospitals were captured. 
4 Casualties between the 2nd and 11th June amounted to 58 killed and 179 wounded. 
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battalions together could muster only some 550 men fit to attack, and 
this number was decreasing daily from sickness. In the circumstances 
Calvert realized he could not hold his position indefinitely, and there- 
fore decided to consolidate his gains and wait for the arrival of rein- 
forcements and 114th Chinese Regiment,! which Stilwell had ordered 
to move from Tumbongkha on the 3rd June and attack Mogaung 
from the north. Although 114th Regiment had to cover only some 
fourteen miles, it was not until the afternoon of the 18th that the 
leading battalion, having overcome the resistance of J/128th Battalton, 
reached the Mogaung River and it was the rgth before the rest of the 
regiment arrived. Having taken over the protection of Calvert’s left 
flank in a leisurely fashion, the Chinese commander decided to deploy 
to the south of Mogaung, and sent 2/114th Battalion to occupy 
Loilaw and then attack north towards the railway station and 
Ywathit. Because the number of his fit troops was decreasing so 
rapidly, Calvert could not afford to wait any longer and he made his 
final effort to capture the town on the 23rd. That day, after heavy 
bombing of the enemy positions, the attack, greatly assisted by flame 
throwers, was successful. By nightfall Natgyigon and the railway 
bridge over the Mogaung River had been captured at the cost of a 
further 150 casualties.? The same day the Chinese occupied the rail- 
way Station. After a lull on the morning of the 25th, the attack was 
renewed and some progress into the town was made. That night the 
enemy withdrew to the south-west, and on the morning of the 26th 
June Calvert’s brigade entered Mogaung. The second of Stilwell’s 
objectives had been gained. 

The 77th (L.R.P.) Brigade had been given a task for which it was 
neither equipped nor trained. Without the support of artillery or 
tanks and already exhausted by three months fighting, it had been 
thrown by Stilwell against the garrison of a town in prepared posi- 
tions supported by artillery. Calvert’s leadership and determination, 
and the fine fighting qualities of his men, enabled him to succeed, but 
at a high cost: between the 17th May, when it came under Stilwell’s 
orders, and the 26th June the brigade suffered some 950 battle 
casualties and about 150 men had to be evacuated owing to sickness— 
approximately half the strength it had at the beginning of the period 
—and of those who remained only about joo were fit for action. 
There was now no alternative but to withdraw the brigade to India. 


With the fall of Kamaing and Mogaung, Stilwell was at last in sight 
of his goal, the capture of Myitkyina and the completion of the road 


1 The reinforcements he received were an officer and twelve men with flame throwers. 

* During this fighting two V.C.s were gained: one (posthumous) by Lieutenant (Acting 
Captain) M. Allmand, Indian Armoured Corps (attached 6th Gurkha Rifles), and the 
other by Rifleman Tulbahadur Pun, 6th Gurkha Rifles. 
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link to China.! He had first, however, to clear the Kamaing area and 
the Mogaung—Myitkyina road and railway. He had already ordered 
Lentaigne to occupy Taungni and the high ground to the west of the 
railway corridor; he now ordered 22nd Chinese Division to mop up at 
Kamaing and clear the road to Mogaung, 38th Chinese Division to 
mop up the Mogaung area and infiltrate towards Sahmaw on the left 
flank of Special Force, and 41st Regiment of 14th Chinese Division, 
149th Regiment of 50th Division and goth Regiment of goth Division 
to reinforce the troops beseiging Myitkyina.? 

Having been forced to withdraw from Kamaing and Mogaung 
and with the remnants of 18th Division, now incapable of serious resis- 
tance, falling back across the hills to Sahmaw, Takeda, reinforced 
early in July by 119th Regiment (less two battalions), decided to take 
up a defensive position covering his communications to Indaw. He 
therefore disposed his division, now consisting of four battalions only,? 
astride the railway on the general line of the Sahmaw river covering 
Taungni. The division was supported by rst Artillery Battalion which 
now had only two field guns, all the rest having been lost in Mogaung.‘ 
Honda (33rd Army) had meanwhile moved 24th Independent Mixed 
Brigade from the Indaw to the Hopin area to protect Takeda’s line of 
communications and had ordered 18th Division, as soon as it reached 
Sahmaw, to move to Indaw for rehabilitation and reorganization. 


By the end of June the evacuation of the whole of Special Force had 
become a matter of urgency. Experience in the 1943 campaign had 
shown that the maximum time L.R.P. forces could operate without 
serious loss of health and efficiency was twelve weeks, and all ranks 
of the force had been told before operation “Thursday” began that 
they would be relieved after that time. By this time, 77th and 111th 
Brigades and Morrisforce had been in Burma for some sixteen 
weeks. 

On the goth June, Mountbatten visited Stilwell’s headquarters and 
discussed with him and Lentaigne the withdrawal of Special Force. 
Stilwell said he could not at the moment agree to the withdrawal of 
any troops capable of effective action. Lentaigne pointed out that in 
77th and 111th Brigades there were only some 350 men capable of 
really effective action. It was agreed that the medical authorities 
should be instructed immediately to examine the troops in 77th and 
111th Brigades and that all those whom they classified as unfit should 


1 The Ledo Road and the first 4-inch pipeline had by this time reached the vicinity of 
Shaduzup. 

2 These regiments reached Myitkyina on the 7th, 14th and 2gth July respectively. 

3 The J/128th Battalion had lost all but 50 of its 450 men during its rearguard action 
south of Tumbongkha and had ceased to exist as a fighting unit. 

4 Between the 1st June and gth July 53rd Division had suffered some 1,600 casualties. 
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be evacuated at once, and that both brigades and Morrisforce were 
to remain until the situation at Taungni had been cleared up and 
Myitkyina captured. The date of the withdrawal of 3rd (W.A.) and 
14th Brigades was to be left for decision later. 

Lentaigne and Stilwell, ‘however, took different views on the deci- 
sions reached. On the evening of the 3oth the former issued a memor- 
andum in which he said the Supreme Commander ruled that 77th 
and 111th Brigades were to come out, the former immediately and 
the latter as soon as possible after it had, in conjunction with 38th 
Chinese Division, cleared up as far south as the Pahok-Sahmaw area. 
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He therefore informed Calvert that his brigade was to be flown out 
in the near future. Stilwell took the view that both brigades were to 
move out as soon as operations permitted, at a time to be decided 
by himself. When he heard that Lentaigne had ordered 77th Brigade 
to come out, he telegraphed Mountbatten asking that the situation 
might be clarified. 

On the 2nd July, Mountbatten replied that it had been decided 
that the two brigades should ‘be pulled out as soon as possible but 
must not be withdrawn from the immediate battle.’ He went on to 
say that it had been agreed that 77th Brigade should be pulled out 
first and as soon as the situation at Taungni had been cleared up. 
Nevertheless, Stilwell honoured the promise Lentaigne had made to 
Calvert and agreed that the brigade should begin to move to Wara- 
zup on the 7th July, from where it would be flown back to India. 

The rest of Special Force had by this time begun its re-deployment 
to carry out its tasks in the Sahmaw-Taungni area.! The 111th Brigade 
had moved forward and by the 8th July was engaged in severe fight- 
ing for Point 2171 which dominated the tracks approaching the 
northern end of the railway corridor. Although handicapped by the 
almost complete lack of air supply due to weather conditions, the 
reorganization of air command which affected both the method of 
control and the allocation of tasks, and the priority given by Stilwell 
to the supply of Myitkyina,? the brigade took the summit and held it, 
despite repeated counter-attacks.§ The 3rd (W.A.) Brigade, moving 
north by way of Lakhren, reached Pyinbaw (three miles south of 
Pahok) on the 11th and occupied the area from the village to the 
foothills west of Sahmaw. The 14th Brigade, moving north in the 
hills to the east of Indawgyi Lake, and delayed by constant actions 
with small enemy parties, arrived at a point only some three miles 
west of Point 2171 on the 20th July. 

Meanwhile a senior medical officer who had visited both brigades 
had reported on the 8th July that all ranks were physically and 
mentally worn out and had, on average, lost from two to three stones 
in weight. There were among them few men who had had fewer than 
three attacks of malaria and most had had as many as seven but still 
remained with their units. After the monsoon began the men were 
seldom dry and so, in addition, suffered from foot rot, septic sores and 
prickly heat. The incidence of death from cerebral malaria and 
typhus fever was rising. The general deterioration of health, loss of 
weight and the onset of anaemia following frequent attacks of malaria 
had so lowered their powers of endurance and their ability to march 





1 See pages 406-407. 

2 The roth U.S.A.A.F. was now in direct support of N.C.A.C. See page 3go. 

On the oth July during the struggle for Point 2171, a posthumous V.C. was won by 
Captain (T/Major) F. G. Blaker, M.C., The Highland Light Infantry (attached gth 
Gurkha Rifles). 
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with a sixty-pound load that, after an approach march, they were 
quite incapable of fighting until they had one or two days rest. 

By this time Lentaigne, realizing that 111th Brigade had reached 
the limit of its endurance, had arranged for its relief on the arrival of 
14th Brigade in the area so that medical officers could carry out a 
thorough examination and all unfit men could be evacuated. By the 
23rd July the check had been completed and the number of men con- 
sidered to be still fit for operations was just sufficient to form one 
company. 

Lentaigne’s decision to withdraw 111th Brigade from action to- 
wards the end of July led to his having a further disagreement with 
Stilwell who continued to hold the view that the Supreme Com- 
mander had agreed that both 77th and 111th Brigades were to re- 
main until the Taungni situation was cleared. He therefore told 
Mountbatten that Lentaigne had issued orders which if carried out 
would nullify his own. At the same time Lentaigne submitted the 
plea that the withdrawal of brigades must be subservient to fitness to 
continue in action rather than being dependent on the consolidation 
of certain objectives. The 111th Brigade was wholly unfit for L.R.P. 
duties though a few men could still handle arms. He had therefore 
withdrawn it into reserve contrary to Stilwell’s wishes and was pre- 
pared to accept the consequences. 

On receipt of these two messages Mountbatten told Stilwell that 
he was very much concerned at the situation disclosed by the medical 
report. He directed that all men of the L.R.P. brigades considered 
medically unfit must be evacuated without delay. He asked to be told 
immediately the dates Stilwell had in mind for the relief of each of 
the brigades, saying, ‘If they are not soon relieved we may both be 
faced with the possible serious accusation of keeping men in battle 
who are unable to defend themselves. To rely on troops no longer 
physically fit is to court disaster.’ To this Stilwell replied that there 
had been no restriction whatsoever on the evacuation of physically 
unfit men. He had already relieved 77th Brigade and Morrisforce,? 
but he required 111th, 14th and 3rd (W.A.) Brigades to assist 72nd 
Brigade of 36th Division to clear Taungni before he could relieve 
111th Brigade. All that he was asking Lentaigne to do was to keep his 
fit men in action, especially as the Taungni situation should be under 
control in a fortnight. Mountbatten thereupon told Stilwell that 
111th Brigade, which was originally due for withdrawal as early as 

1 Lentaigne’s reasons for withdrawing 111th Brigade were stated in a letter to Mount- 
batten on the 23rd July. Stilwell, he said, had kept the L.R.P. brigades in and beyond the 
front line continuously and had made little attempt to fly in 36th Division quickly so that 
they could be relieved. L.R.P. brigades in close contact with the enemy and often without 
air or ground L. of C. could not evacuate their unfit, and, if they were to do so, had to be 
withdrawn out of contact with the enemy. 


? Morrisforce, reduced in numbers to the equivalent of four platoons, was evacuated 
from Myitkyina airfield between the 27th and 2gth July. 
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the 31st May, was not really fit for further action and should not be 
used in the operations to clear Taungni. However, since there 
appeared to be a misunderstanding, he proposed to send Major- 
General I. S. O. Playfair, Wedemeyer and Merrill to discuss the 
matter with Stilwell and Lentaigne on the 25th. When the five met 
on the 25th they agreed that 111th Brigade should be evacuated 
as soon as 72nd Brigade had passed through the artillery positions 
for which it was responsible, and that 14th and 3rd (W.A.) Brigades 
would remain and participate in operations against Taungni, Len- 
taigne keeping Stilwell informed on their physical condition. This 
agreement was purely face-saving, for by that time 111th Brigade 
had been withdrawn from action and reduced to only one company. 
This was named 111th Company and sent to Pahok for garrison 
duties on the 27th. The unfit men were evacuated to India on the 
goth July and rst August. 

It is of interest to examine the cause of the repeated differences of 
opinion which arose between Stilwell and Lentaigne. Each time that 
Stilwell accused Special Force of making an unsatisfactory response 
to his orders or of disregarding them, it is evident that Lentaigne and 
his brigadiers were doing their utmost to obey them, but that their 
efforts were nullified by the lack of time, the exhaustion of the troops, 
the climatic conditions and the shortage of supplies. It is understand- 
able that Stilwell, unable to take advantage of his successful coup de 
main which had resulted in the capture of Myitkyina airfield, should 
suffer from exasperation as hopes of quickly capturing the town 
faded. He appears, however, to have lost all sense of what the troops 
under his command could be expected to accomplish in the prevailing 
conditions. Consequently he made demands on them with which 
even fresh troops, plentifully supplied with food and ammunition, 
would have found it hard to comply. The straits to which Special 
Force (and Merrill’s Marauders) had been reduced by physical hard- 
ship and prolonged exposure on inadequate rations need not again be 
stressed. The willingness of the L.R.P. units to fight and go on trying 
in spite of the most appalling handicaps 1s amply proved by the story 
of their exploits, which completely refutes the charges made by 
Stilwell and Boatner. 

By the 15th July, 72nd Brigade (the leading brigade of 36th 
Division) had begun to arrive at Myitkyina airfield. It was to con- 
centrate at Mogaung by the 28th and attack the Japanese holding 
Sahmaw early in August. At the same time 14th Brigade was to re- 
occupy Point 2171, which had been lost during the relief, and 3rd 
(W.A.) Brigade was to gain control of the foothills west of the railway 
and be ready to take over the Sahmaw position as soon as it had been 
captured in order to free 72nd Brigade to advance on Taungni. 


1 General Playfair was General Giffard’s Chief of Staff. 
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On the 5th August 72nd Brigade drove the Japanese from Sah- 
maw. The grd (W.A.) Brigade duly took over the position and, on the 
gth, 72nd Brigade occupied Taungni. The 14th Brigade occupied all 
its objectives by the 12th. Both brigades of Special Force were then 
relieved by Chinese troops and withdrawn in preparation for their 
evacuation to India. The African brigade flew out from Myitkyina 
on the 17th and 18th August, 14th Brigade between the 19th and 
26th and the remainder of Special Force on the 27th August. The 
battle losses of the five L.R.P. brigades involved in the operations in 
northern Burma amounted to 3,628 killed, wounded and missing, 
which was approximately eighteen per cent. of the total strength. 


The capture of Kamaing and Mogaung in June had cleared Stil- 
well’s land communications and had enabled the forces attacking 
Myitkyina to be reinforced. The Japanese garrison could not, how- 
ever, be reinforced and, although it was fighting magnificently, battle 
casualties and disease were steadily reducing its ability to hold out. 
An attempt on the 12th July to storm the defences, with powerful air 
support by fighters and bombers, was decisively repulsed but there 
were signs during the next few days that resistance was weakening. 
On the 1st August, Mizukami (in command of the garrison) ordered 
Maruyama to withdraw the remnants of his regiment and made the 
traditional expiation for failure by committing suicide. Thus, when 
on the 3rd August, Wessels launched another general attack, there 
was nothing in Myitkyina but a small rearguard and men too ill to 
move, and the town was occupied without difficulty by 3.45 p.m. 
According to American sources the siege of Myitkyina from the 17th 
May to the 3rd August cost the Allies 5,383 casualties and 1,168 sick.? 
Maruyama succeeded in extricating 800 men, and only 187 live 
Japanese, nearly all in hospital, were found in the town, the garrison 
of which had never exceeded 3,000, including non-combatants. 

Stilwell had now gained all his three objectives and the way was 
clear, as soon as the monsoon abated sufficiently, for the Ledo Road 
and the two 4-inch pipelines to be driven through to Myitkyina, and 
for the construction of the air staging base to be begun.® 


1 See Appendix 29. The sickness rate was extremely high; for example when 77th and 
111th Brigades, which bore the brunt of the fighting and were longest in Burma, were 
evacuated only 300 to 350 men in each brigade out of an initial strength of about 4,000 
remained fit for action. 

2? Romanus and Sunderland, page 253. The total battle casualties on the Northern front 
between the 1st January and the 19th August 1944 were given by the Americans as 13,618 
Chinese and 1,327 Americans. 

* By early August the Ledo Road had reached Shaduzup and the first 4-inch pipeline 
was in operation to a point some twelve miles north of roadhead. The construction of the 
second 4-inch pipeline was in hand but it was not in operation beyond Ledo. 
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CHAPTER XXX 
THE PACIFIC 


The Reconquest of New Guinea 


(April-July 1944) 
See Maps 1, 5 and 13 and Sketch 18 


encirclement of Rabaul had spurred the Japanese on to 

fresh efforts to strengthen their contracted defensive zone.! 
In February, 29th Division and some six infantry battalions were sent 
from Manchuria to the Marianas, and 43rd Division in Japan was 
earmarked to follow them as soon as possible. Fortress units were 
sent to the Bonin Islands, where they eventually came under the 
control of Headquarters rogth Division which was being formed there.? 
In anticipation of an early attack on the Palaus, a regiment of 35th 
Division was sent there pending the arrival of 14th Division. In early 
March Headquarters 31st Army (Lieut.-General H. Obata) was set 
up in Saipan in the Marianas to exercise control, under the direction 
of the Combined Fleet, of all army units in the Central Pacific islands. 
Its main line of defence was that part of the new perimeter running 
from the Bonin Islands in the north through the Marianas, Ponape 
and Truk to the Palaus, where it linked up with 2nd Area Army’s 
zone of responsibility. The backbone of the defence of the islands was 
to be land-based aircraft: a new air fleet (the 14th), formed from 
what was left of the rth Air Fleet, was being re-equipped and re- 
manned as fast as aircraft could be turned out and new pilots 
trained. At the insistence of the Army, supreme command in the 
Central Pacific area was given to the Navy and on the 4th April the 
Central Pacific Area Fleet was formed and placed under the command 
of Vice-Admiral Nagumo, the former commander of the rst Air Fleet 
which, in the opening months of the war, had laid a trail of destruc- 
tion from Pearl Harbour to Ceylon. The Admiral set up his head- 
quarters at Saipan, but his new command was a fleet in name only. 
It comprised the so-called 4th Fleet, now reduced to a collection of 
miscellaneous small craft, the new 14th Air Fleet and 31st Army. 
Command of army formations in the field remained the responsi- 
bility of the Army. 


1 See pages 72-73. 
2 See Map 13, page 438. 


‘i American occupation of the Marshall Islands and the 
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Equally radical changes were made further south. Recognizing 
that 8th Area Army’s communications with New Guinea were irre- 
trievably cut by the loss of the Admiralty Islands and that its head- 
quarters at Rabaul could no longer exercise effective control of 
operations in New Guinea, Jmperial General Headquarters in mid-March 
transferred 18th Army and 4th Air Army to 2nd Area Army’s control, 
leaving 8h Area Army with 17th Army to hold out in Rabaul and 
Bouganville as best it could. In order to bring 18th Army (then 
reorganizing at Madang and Wewak after the costly retreat from 
Lae and Salamaua) within its zone, 2nd Area Army’s boundary was 
shifted eastward to the 147th Meridian. At about the same time 
gend and 35th Divistons were ordered south from China to strengthen 
end Area Army still further.? The two divisions were due to arrive in 
Halmahera and western New Guinea respectively at the end of 
April 

Reinforcement of the island garrisons could not hope, however, to 
do more than delay the American advance. As long as the Allies had 
control of sea communications they could always bring overpowering 
strength to bear when and where they chose. Admiral Koga was no 
doubt well aware that sooner or later he would have to meet the 
American fleet in action and in August 1943 had prepared plans for 
concentrating the Japanese fleet in readiness to engage the American 
fleet if it attempted to penetrate the defensive zone. On the 8th 
March, he issued an order to the fleet giving the general plan (opera- 
tion ‘Z’) which was to be acted on in the event of an attempted 
invasion of the Carolines or Marianas. Koga did not live to see his 
plans materialize. In February he had transferred the main body of 
the Combined Fleet from Truk to Palau owing to the threat of air 
attack, but at the end of March the activities of the American carriers 
forced him once again to abandon his fleet base. On the last day of 
the month he and his staff left in two flying-boats for Davao where 
he intended to set up his new headquarters. The Admiral’s aircraft 
was never heard of again; the other, carrying his staff, flew into a 
storm and crashed into the sea. 


While the Japanese were feverishly building up their defences, the 
Americans were preparing to pull them down. Strategy for the 
Pacific during 1944 had been clearly outlined by the American Chiefs 
of Staff in their directive of the 12th March.‘ It will be recalled that 
MacArthur’s South-West Pacific forces were to advance from 


1 Map 1, page t. 

* See page 97. 

>See Map 5, page 97. 
* See page 112. 
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eastern New Guinea to Hollandia in one bound, by-passing the 
Japanese bases at Wewak and Hansa Bay.! From there MacArthur 
was to move northwestward along the coast seizing such bases as he 
deemed necessary, and then, using the Halmahera group as a 
stepping stone, to cross to the Philippines. Nimitz’s Central Pacific 
forces were to furnish support for the Hollandia landings and then 
thrust forward in two directions: northwestward towards Japan 
through the Marianas, and westward to the Philippines through the 
Palaus. 

In New Guinea during March, 15th Brigade of 7th Australian 
Division began to advance northwards on a broad front from the 
crest of the Finisterre Range, and on the 21st a patrol made contact 
on the coast with American forces which had moved west from Saidor. 
The brigade entered Bogadjim on the 13th April. Madang was 
occupied on the 24th by 8th and 15th Brigades, the former coming 
up the coast in small craft from Sio. On the 25th a battalion of 8th 
Brigade was sent to occupy Alexishafen. In April, Headquarters 11th 
Australian Division (Major-General A. J. Boase) relieved Head- 
quarters 7th Australian Division and assumed command of all units 
in the area. During May and June, Australian activity was confined 
to maintaining pressure on the enemy by active patrolling. Hansa 
Bay was occupied on the 16th June and patrols pushed forward as 
far west as the Sepik river. 

Meanwhile the Americans had been preparing for the jump to 
Hollandia. Hollandia was a small settlement on the western arm of 
Humboldt Bay, the only first-class anchorage between Wewak and 
Geelvink Bay.” Twenty-five miles to the west lies Tanahmera Bay 
which 1s separated from Humboldt Bay by a mountain ridge rising 
steeply from the sea to 7,000 feet. South of the ridge is Lake Sentani, 
a narrow strip of water about fifteen miles long. In the plain between 
the mountains and the lake the Japanese had built three airfields 
and were starting a fourth further east. Hollandia, as the whole area 
became known to the Americans, appeared to be eminently suitable 
for developing into a major naval and air base. Humboldt Bay pro- 
vided anchorage for the largest vessels and the Sentani plain seemed 
_ capable of almost unlimited airfield development. 

In planning the operation, air support presented MacArthur with 
a fresh problem. For the first time in New Guinea he was advancing 
beyond the effective range of land-based air cover, the nearest Allied 
air base to Hollandia being Nadzab 500 miles to the south-east.3 The 
Japanese on the other hand were known to be developing Hollandia 
itself as an air base and had other airfields only 125 miles away in the 


1 See Map 1, page 1. 
2 See Map 5, page 97. 
? See Sketch 18, page 420. 
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Wakde-Sarmi area. The fast carrier groups of the U.S. 5th Fleet 
could provide air cover for a short time only. Carriers, however for- 
midably defended, would be a tempting target for submarine and air 
attack and Nimitz was not prepared to risk them in the coastal 
waters of New Guinea for more than a limited period. To replace the 
fighters after the departure of the carriers, an airfield within effective 
range of Hollandia was required. Aitape, 125 miles to the east-south- 
east, where the Japanese already had an airstrip, was selected. The 
seizure of Aitape would not only solve the problem of air cover but 
would have the added advantage of interposing a force between 
Hollandia and the Japanese 18th Army at Wewak. 

Enemy strength was estimated to be about 14,000 at Hollandia 
and about 3,500 at Aitape, but, as the Japanese were known to be 
using Aitape as a staging post for troop movements between Wewak 
and Hollandia, the number of troops in that area might vary by as 
much as 3,000 men. As a result of these estimates, two and one-third 
assault divisions were allocated for the first phase of the operation— 
nearly 50,000 troops. The 1st Corps (Lieut.-General R. L. Eichel- 
berger) of 6th U.S. Army (Lieut.-General W. Krueger) was to pro- 
vide the bulk of these forces. The final plan called for three simul- 
taneous landings: two regimental combat teams of 24th US. 
Division were to land at Tanahmera Bay and two regimental combat 
teams of 41st U.S. Division at Humboldt Bay. After securing their 
beachheads the two divisions were to drive inland on either side of 
the mountains, carrying out a pincer movement aimed at the rapid 
capture of the Sentani airfields. The third regimental combat team 
of 41st Division was to make the assault on Aitape, where it would be 
reinforced the following day by 127th Regimental Combat Team of 
gend U.S. Division. D-day was to be the 27th April. 

The naval forces responsible for the landings, drawn from the 
U.S. 7th Fleet, were under Rear-Admiral D. E. Barbey, the com- 
mander of the 7th Amphibious Force. It was a very different fleet 
from the one he had commanded a year ago. He now had over 200 
vessels, including a large number of the landing ships and landing 
craft which might have done so much to shorten the Papuan cam- 
paign. He formed three attack groups, western, central and eastern, 
two follow-up groups and a floating reserve. Air cover during the 
run-in and the landings would be provided by a task group of eight 
escort carriers loaned from the U.S. 5th Fleet. Two Australian heavy 
cruisers under Rear-Admiral Crutchley, and three cruisers under 
Rear-Admiral R. S. Berkey, U.S.N., each with their own screen of 
destroyers, would form the close escort. Finally, the Fast Carrier 
Force from the 5th Fleet would cover the expedition from the north 
and north-west against any challenge by the Japanese fleet and give 
air support at Hollandia. 
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Wakde-Sarmi area. The fast carrier groups of the U.S. 5th Fleet 
could provide air cover for a short time only. Carriers, however for- 
midably defended, would be a tempting target for submarine and air 
attack and Nimitz was not prepared to risk them in the coastal 
waters of New Guinea for more than a limited period. To replace the 
fighters after the departure of the carriers, an airfield within effective 
range of Hollandia was required. Aitape, 125 miles to the east-south- 
east, where the Japanese already had an airstrip, was selected. The 
seizure of Aitape would not only solve the problem of air cover but 
would have the added advantage of interposing a force between 
Hollandia and the Japanese 18th Army at Wewak. 

Enemy strength was estimated to be about 14,000 at Hollandia 
and about 3,500 at Aitape, but, as the Japanese were known to be 
using Aitape as a staging post for troop movements between Wewak 
and Hollandia, the number of troops in that area might vary by as 
much as 3,000 men. As a result of these estimates, two and one-third 
assault divisions were allocated for the first phase of the operation— 
nearly 50,000 troops. The rst Corps (Lieut.-General R. L. Eichel- 
berger) of 6th U.S. Army (Lieut.-General W. Krueger) was to pro- 
vide the bulk of these forces. The final plan called for three simul- 
taneous landings: two regimental combat teams of 24th US. 
Division were to land at Tanahmera Bay and two regimental combat 
teams of 41st U.S. Division at Humboldt Bay. After securing their 
beachheads the two divisions were to drive inland on either side of 
the mountains, carrying out a pincer movement aimed at the rapid 
capture of the Sentani airfields. The third regimental combat team 
of 41st Division was to make the assault on Aitape, where it would be 
reinforced the following day by 127th Regimental Combat Team of 
gend U.S. Division. D-day was to be the 27th April. 

The naval forces responsible for the landings, drawn from the 
U.S. 7th Fleet, were under Rear-Admiral D. E. Barbey, the com- 
mander of the 7th Amphibious Force. It was a very different fleet 
from the one he had commanded a year ago. He now had over 200 
vessels, including a large number of the landing ships and landing 
craft which might have done so much to shorten the Papuan cam- 
paign. He formed three attack groups, western, central and eastern, 
two follow-up groups and a floating reserve. Air cover during the 
run-in and the landings would be provided by a task group of eight 
escort carriers loaned from the U.S. 5th Fleet. Two Australian heavy 
cruisers under Rear-Admiral Crutchley, and three cruisers under 
Rear-Admiral R. S. Berkey, U.S.N., each with their own screen of 
destroyers, would form the close escort. Finally, the Fast Carrier 
Force from the 5th Fleet would cover the expedition from the north 
and north-west against any challenge by the Japanese fleet and give 
air support at Hollandia. 
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Reduction of enemy air strength in preparation for the landings 
began in the second week in March. At the end of the month the 
Fast Carrier Force struck Palau and other islands of the western 
Carolines, destroying a large number of enemy aircraft. During 
March and April aircraft of 5th U.S.A.A.F. and the R.A.A.F. 
struck enemy airfields from Wewak to the Vogelkop and from Biak to 
Timor. From the 3oth March to the 3rd April a series of devastating 
attacks was made on Hollandia to where the headquarters of the 
Japanese 4th Air Army and 6th Air Division had recently been trans- 
ferred. In the first attack, owing largely to an inefficient radar 
warning system, the Japanese were taken completely by surprise and 
nearly one hundred aircraft were destroyed on the ground. By the 
grd April 6th Air Division was so reduced as to be incapable of effec- 
tive retaliation. The air war of attrition continued relentlessly until 
D-day, by which time Hollandia was ripe for the plucking. 

The invasion force sailed from the embarkation ports at Good- 
enough Island and Finschhafen between the 16th and 18th April. 
So as to give no indication of their destination all convoys were 
routed east of the Admiralty Islands. Rendezvous with the escort 
Carrier group was made on the morning of the 20th. During daylight 
the great fleet of ships made to the westward and at dusk turned 
south-westward towards Hollandia. During the night the eastern 
attack group was detached and set course for Aitape. 

Tanahmera Bay was found to be undefended. A bombardment 
by Crutchley’s cruiser squadron at dawn on the 22nd provoked no 
reply. No aircraft rose from the Sentani airfields to challenge the 
fighters flown off by the Fast Carrier Force, and the strikes which 
were to have been made by its aircraft were accordingly cancelled. 
The assault troops of 24th Division made their landing without 
opposition, but the two beaches were found to be unsatisfactory; a 
swamp thirty yards inshore prevented egress from one and the only 
exit from the other was a steep narrow trail impassable to vehicles. 
Supplies and vehicles began to pile up and on the 24th follow-up 
convoys were diverted to Humboldt Bay. By this time most of the 
two regimental combat teams had been landed, and had made their 
way, Often in single file, along the narrow track leading to Lake 
Sentani and by the 26th had occupied the western airfield. 

At Humboldt Bay complete surprise was achieved. When the 
cruisers opened their bombardments at daylight the defenders, 
mainly administrative troops, fled inland, rare behaviour on the part 
of the Japanese, and on landing 41st Division found the beach defences 
abandoned. The division was soon making good progress against 
slight opposition towards the airfields. The only untoward incident 
in the whole operation occurred on the night of the 23rd, when a 
single Japanese bomber dropped a stick of bombs which detonated a 
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captured Japanese ammunition dump. Fires which burned for several 
days were started, destroying over half the division’s rations and 
supplies landed during the previous thirty-six hours. The leading 
troops reached the shores of Lake Sentani on the 24th, where again 
slight opposition was met, but by nightfall on the 26th two of the 
airfields had been taken and contact made with 24th Division which 
had by that time secured the third. 

The landing at Aitape followed much the same pattern as the 
other two; 163rd Regimental Combat Team of 41st Division landed 
on the morning of the 22nd to find that the defences had been 
hurriedly abandoned, and by nightfall had captured the airfield. 
This was quickly repaired and within forty-eight hours was in use by 
R.A.A.F. fighters. On the 23rd, the escort carriers which had covered 
the landings were sent to Hollandia to take over close support from 
the fast carriers which then rejoined the 5th Fleet. 

The capture of Hollandia and Aitape was one operation, the 
largest yet undertaken by the South-West Pacific forces. As it turned 
out, success had been over-insured. There were in fact some 11,000 
Japanese troops at Hollandia on the 22nd April, most of whom were 
administrative troops, instead of the 14,000 estimated. Around 
Aitape there were fewer, probably much fewer, than a thousand - 
troops of the same calibre. The Japanese were caught completely 
unprepared. There had just been a change of command and a re- 
deployment of forces was taking place. The 2nd Area Army, on taking 
18th Army under command in mid-March, had instructed Lieut.- 
General H. Adachi to withdraw his three divisions from Madang 
and Wewak to Hollandia. On the 22nd April none of his divisions 
was west of Wewak. No senior officer in Hollandia had been there 
longer than a few weeks. The commander of 6th Air Division had just 
been relieved after the destruction of his forces by Allied bombers 
at the beginning of April. Rear-Admiral Endo, the senior naval 
officer, had arrived from Wewak late in March. The senior officer 
present was Major-General Kitazono, who had arrived in Hollandia 
from Wewak (where he had commanded a transport unit) only ten 
days before the landings. Kitazono had no time to prepare a com- 
prehensive defence plan, far less to co-ordinate it with the navy 
and air force and, even had he had time, he had neither the men nor 
resources to hold the area. 

With the loss of Hollandia Imperial General Headquarters recognized 
that the strategic line of resistance decided on at the end of 1943, 
which ran through Wakde and Sarmi, was no longer tenable, and 
on the 2nd May ordered a withdrawal to a line Biak-Manokwari. 
Within a week a further withdrawal was found necessary. Attacks by 
Allied aircraft from the newly-won Hollandia airfields on bases in 
western New Guinea as far west as Biak Island made them useless 
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either for air operations or as supply depots. Added to this, the convoy 
carrying 32nd and 35th Divisions to join 2nd Area Army had been 
severely mauled by American submarines. The 32nd Diviston had lost 
an infantry regiment and half its artillery; 35th Division had been 
reduced to the equivalent of four infantry battalions and had little 
more than one battery of divisional artillery left. Increasing Allied 
air and submarine activity made it unlikely that New Guinea could 
be substantially reinforced or supplied, and convinced Imperial 
General Headquarters that a still further withdrawal was necessary. On 
the 9th May, 2nd Area Army was ordered to prepare a new defensive 
line running from Sorong to Halmahera, and to hold Biak Island 
and Manokwari as outposts for as long as possible. 

The Americans had taken the airfields at Hollandia and Aitape 
at small cost but holding the latter was to prove expensive. When on 
the 2nd May the Japanese withdrew their defensive line, 18th Army 
at Wewak was ordered to by-pass Hollandia and Aitape and join 
end Army in western New Guinea. Adachi, knowing from bitter 
experience what a march of nearly 400 miles through the almost 
trackless hinterland of New Guinea meant, determined to throw the 
whole of his army against the Americans at Aitape in a do-or-die 
attempt at a break-through. American Intelligence got wind of his 
plan and by the end of June the American garrison at Aitape had 
been built up to a strength of nearly three divisions, and a defensive 
position established some seventeen miles east of the airfield. Al- 
though the Japanese attack on the roth July found the Americans 
prepared, it was not until the grd August that, cut off from 
all supplies by American motor torpedo-boats and with nearly 
half of his 20,000 men lost, Adachi was forced to order a with- 
drawal. 

Before the battle for Aitape had even begun, MacArthur had 
taken another step forward to Wakde. This island, where the 
Japanese had recently completed an airfield, lies two miles off the 
coast about 120 miles north-west of Hollandia. Opposite on the main- 
land lies the small village of Toem. From there the coastline runs in a 
north-westerly direction to Sarmi. Between Sarmi and Toem there 
was an airstrip and another in course of construction. 

On the 17th May 163rd Regimental Combat Team of 4st 
Division (which had formed the spearhead of the assault on Aitape) 
secured a beachhead three miles west of Toem without opposition. 
Artillery was quickly landed and, on the following day, troops 
crossed the two-mile stretch of water under cover of naval and air 
bombardment and landed on Wakde without meeting serious opposi- 
tion. On leaving the beaches, however, the troops were met with 
a well organized and courageous defence. Wakde is only two miles 
long and a mile wide, but it took the invaders over two days to 
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Wakde-Sarmi area. The fast carrier groups of the U.S. 5th Fleet 
could provide air cover for a short time only. Carriers, however for- 
midably defended, would be a tempting target for submarine and air 
attack and Nimitz was not prepared to risk them in the coastal 
waters of New Guinea for more than a limited period. To replace the 
fighters after the departure of the carriers, an airfield within effective 
range of Hollandia was required. Aitape, 125 miles to the east-south- 
east, where the Japanese already had an airstrip, was selected. The 
seizure of Aitape would not only solve the problem of air cover but 
would have the added advantage of interposing a force between 
Hollandia and the Japanese 18th Army at Wewak. 

Enemy strength was estimated to be about 14,000 at Hollandia 
and about 3,500 at Aitape, but, as the Japanese were known to be 
using Aitape as a staging post for troop movements between Wewak 
and Hollandia, the number of troops in that area might vary by as 
much as 3,000 men. As a result of these estimates, two and one-third 
assault divisions were allocated for the first phase of the operation— 
nearly 50,000 troops. The 1st Corps (Lieut.-General R. L. Eichel- 
berger) of 6th U.S. Army (Lieut.-General W. Krueger) was to pro- 
vide the bulk of these forces. The final plan called for three simul- 
taneous landings: two regimental combat teams of 24th US. 
Division were to land at Tanahmera Bay and two regimental combat 
teams of 41st U.S. Division at Humboldt Bay. After securing their 
beachheads the two divisions were to drive inland on either side of 
the mountains, carrying out a pincer movement aimed at the rapid 
capture of the Sentani airfields. The third regimental combat team 
of 41st Division was to make the assault on Aitape, where it would be 
reinforced the following day by 127th Regimental Combat Team of 
gend U.S. Division. D-day was to be the 27th April. 

The naval forces responsible for the landings, drawn from the 
U.S. 7th Fleet, were under Rear-Admiral D. E. Barbey, the com- 
mander of the 7th Amphibious Force. It was a very different fleet 
from the one he had commanded a year ago. He now had over 200 
vessels, including a large number of the landing ships and landing 
craft which might have done so much to shorten the Papuan cam- 
paign. He formed three attack groups, western, central and eastern, 
two follow-up groups and a floating reserve. Air cover during the 
run-in and the landings would be provided by a task group of eight 
escort carriers loaned from the U.S. 5th Fleet. Two Australian heavy 
cruisers under Rear-Admiral Crutchley, and three cruisers under 
Rear-Admiral R. S. Berkey, U.S.N., each with their own screen of 
destroyers, would form the close escort. Finally, the Fast Carrier 
Force from the 5th Fleet would cover the expedition from the north 
and north-west against any challenge by the Japanese fleet and give 
air support at Hollandia. 
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Reduction of enemy air strength in preparation for the landings 
began in the second week in March. At the end of the month the 
Fast Carrier Force struck Palau and other islands of the western 
Carolines, destroying a large number of enemy aircraft. During 
March and April aircraft of 5th U.S.A.A.F. and the R.A.A.F. 
struck enemy airfields from Wewak to the Vogelkop and from Biak to 
Timor. From the 3oth March to the 3rd April a series of devastating 
attacks was made on Hollandia to where the headquarters of the 
Japanese gth Air Army and 6th Air Diviston had recently been trans- 
ferred. In the first attack, owing largely to an inefficient radar 
warning system, the Japanese were taken completely by surprise and 
nearly one hundred aircraft were destroyed on the ground. By the 
grd April 6th Air Division was so reduced as to be incapable of effec- 
tive retaliation. The air war of attrition continued relentlessly until 
D-day, by which time Hollandia was ripe for the plucking. 

The invasion force sailed from the embarkation ports at Good- 
enough Island and Finschhafen between the 16th and 18th April. 
So as to give no indication of their destination all convoys were 
routed east of the Admiralty Islands. Rendezvous with the escort 
Carrier group was made on the morning of the 2oth. During daylight 
- the great fleet of ships made to the westward and at dusk turned 
south-westward towards Hollandia. During the night the eastern 
attack group was detached and set course for Aitape. 

Tanahmera Bay was found to be undefended. A bombardment 
by Crutchley’s cruiser squadron at dawn on the 22nd provoked no 
reply. No aircraft rose from the Sentani airfields to challenge the 
fighters flown off by the Fast Carrier Force, and the strikes which 
were to have been made by its aircraft were accordingly cancelled. 
The assault troops of 24th Division made their landing without 
opposition, but the two beaches were found to be unsatisfactory; a 
swamp thirty yards inshore prevented egress from one and the only 
exit from the other was a steep narrow trail impassable to vehicles. 
Supplies and vehicles began to pile up and on the 24th follow-up 
convoys were diverted to Humboldt Bay. By this time most of the 
two regimental combat teams had been landed, and had made their 
way, often in single file, along the narrow track leading to Lake 
Sentani and by the 26th had occupied the western airfield. 

At Humboldt Bay complete surprise was achieved. When the 
cruisers opened their bombardments at daylight the defenders, 
mainly administrative troops, fled inland, rare behaviour on the part 
of the Japanese, and on landing 41st Division found the beach defences 
abandoned. The division was soon making good progress against 
slight opposition towards the airfields. The only untoward incident 
in the whole operation occurred on the night of the 23rd, when a 
single Japanese bomber dropped a stick of bombs which detonated a 
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captured Japanese ammunition dump. Fires which burned for several 
days were started, destroying over half the division’s rations and 
supplies landed during the previous thirty-six hours. The leading 
troops reached the shores of Lake Sentani on the 24th, where again 
slight opposition was met, but by nightfall on the 26th two of the 
airfields had been taken and contact made with 24th Division which 
had by that time secured the third. 

The landing at Aitape followed much the same pattern as the 
other two; 163rd Regimental Combat Team of 41st Division landed 
on the morning of the 22nd to find that the defences had been 
hurriedly abandoned, and by nightfall had captured the airfield. 
This was quickly repaired and within forty-eight hours was in use by 
R.A.A.F. fighters. On the 23rd, the escort carriers which had covered 
the landings were sent to Hollandia to take over close support from 
the fast carriers which then rejoined the 5th Fleet. 

The capture of Hollandia and Aitape was one operation, the 
largest yet undertaken by the South-West Pacific forces. As it turned 
out, success had been over-insured. There were in fact some 11,000 
Japanese troops at Hollandia on the 22nd April, most of whom were 
administrative troops, instead of the 14,000 estimated. Around 
Aitape there were fewer, probably much fewer, than a thousand - 
troops of the same calibre. The Japanese were caught completely 
unprepared. There had just been a change of command and a re- 
deployment of forces was taking place. The 2nd Area Army, on taking 
18th Army under command in mid-March, had instructed Lieut.- 
General H. Adachi to withdraw his three divisions from Madang 
and Wewak to Hollandia. On the 22nd April none of his divisions 
was west of Wewak. No senior officer in Hollandia had been there 
longer than a few weeks. The commander of 6th Air Division had just 
been relieved after the destruction of his forces by Allied bombers 
at the beginning of April. Rear-Admiral Endo, the senior naval 
officer, had arrived from Wewak late in March. The senior officer 
present was Major-General Kitazono, who had arrived in Hollandia 
from Wewak (where he had commanded a transport unit) only ten 
days before the landings. Kitazono had no time to prepare a com- 
prehensive defence plan, far less to co-ordinate it with the navy 
and air force and, even had he had time, he had neither the men nor 
resources to hold the area. 

With the loss of Hollandia Jmperial General Headquarters recognized 
that the strategic line of resistance decided on at the end of 1943, 
which ran through Wakde and Sarmi, was no longer tenable, and 
on the 2nd May ordered a withdrawal to a line Biak-Manokwari. 
Within a weck a further withdrawal was found necessary. Attacks by 
Allied aircraft from the newly-won Hollandia airfields on bases in 
western New Guinea as far west as Biak Island made them useless 
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either for air operations or as supply depots. Added to this, the convoy 
carrying 32nd and 35th Divisions to join 2nd Area Army had been 
severely mauled by American submarines. The 32nd Division had lost 
an infantry regiment and half its artillery; 35th Division had been 
reduced to the equivalent of four infantry battalions and had little 
more than one battery of divisional artillery left. Increasing Allied 
air and submarine activity made it unlikely that New Guinea could 
be substantially reinforced or supplied, and convinced Imperial 
General Headquarters that a still further withdrawal was necessary. On 
the 9th May, 2nd Area Army was ordered to prepare a new defensive 
line running from Sorong to Halmahera, and to hold Biak Island 
and Manokwari as outposts for as long as possible. 

The Americans had taken the airfields at Hollandia and Aitape 
at small cost but holding the latter was to prove expensive. When on 
the 2nd May the Japanese withdrew their defensive line, 18th Army 
at Wewak was ordered to by-pass Hollandia and Aitape and join 
end Army in western New Guinea. Adachi, knowing from bitter 
experience what a march of nearly 400 miles through the almost 
trackless hinterland of New Guinea meant, determined to throw the 
whole of his army against the Americans at Aitape in a do-or-die 
attempt at a break-through. American Intelligence got wind of his 
plan and by the end of June the American garrison at Aitape had 
been built up to a strength of nearly three divisions, and a defensive 
position established some seventeen miles east of the airfield. Al- 
though the Japanese attack on the roth July found the Americans 
prepared, it was not until the grd August that, cut off from 
all supplies by American motor torpedo-boats and with nearly 
half of his 20,000 men lost, Adachi was forced to order a with- 
drawal. 

Before the battle for Aitape had even begun, MacArthur had 
taken another step forward to Wakde. This island, where the 
Japanese had recently completed an airfield, lies two miles off the 
coast about 120 miles north-west of Hollandia. Opposite on the main- 
land lies the small village of Toem. From there the coastline runs in a 
north-westerly direction to Sarmi. Between Sarmi and Toem there 
was an airstrip and another in course of construction. 

On the 17th May 163rd Regimental Combat Team of 4qist 
Division (which had formed the spearhead of the assault on Aitape) 
secured a beachhead three miles west of Toem without opposition. 
Artillery was quickly landed and, on the following day, troops 
crossed the two-mile stretch of water under cover of naval and air 
bombardment and landed on Wakde without meeting serious opposi- 
tion. On leaving the beaches, however, the troops were met with 
a well organized and courageous defence. Wakde is only two miles 
long and a mile wide, but it took the invaders over two days to 
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secure it. By then there were only four survivors of the original gar- 
rison of about 800. 

The airfields on the mainland between Toem and Sarmi were not 
so easily secured. Sarmi was the headquarters of the Japanese 36th 
Division, and practically the whole division was in the area. General 
Krueger (6th U.S. Army), feeling that the retention of Wadke would 
be difficult with so large a number of Japanese in the vicinity, ordered 
a drive on Sarmi. It took over a month of bitter fighting to overcome 
the opposition. | 

On the 21st May the airstrip on Wakde was in use by fighters and 
a week later had been enlarged to take heavy bombers, but more 
room was needed by the Allied air forces. The main purpose of 
seizing Hollandia had been to gain an air base from which heavy 
bombers could reach out to Palau and Halmahera, but the Sentani 
airfields had proved incapable of taking anything larger than medium 
bombers without a great deal of heavy engineering work. Mac- 
Arthur had for some time had his eye on Biak Island, which held one 
of the two remaining groups of Japanese airfields and which gave 
promise of being capable of further development. It was thought to 
be defended by a garrison of 4,400 men of whom no more than 2,500 
would be fighting troops. The island, the largest of the Schouten 
group, lies in the mouth of Geelvink Bay 200 miles west of Wakde 
and a high coral ridge runs parallel to and overlooks the southern 
shore. At the most southerly point in the island the ridge swings 
inland in an arc enclosing a plain about eight miles long and up to 
a mile and a half wide before reaching the shore again. On this 
plain the Japanese had, since the end of 1943, constructed three air- 
fields. 

The American estimate of the strength of the defence was optimis- 
tic. The garrison of the island had been reinforced in December by 
222nd Infantry Regiment (36th Division) from China and a company of 
light tanks, and in May Colonel N. Kuzume, the garrison com- 
mander, had over 11,000 troops under his command. Assuming that 
the airfields would be the principal Allied objective, he had concen- 
trated his defences on the high ground overlooking the most easterly 
one where there were a number of caves hidden by the undergrowth 
and connected by subterranean passages. The entrances to the caves 
were ringed with pillboxes, foxholes and obstructions. When the 
Americans landed, Lieut.-General T. Numata, the Chief of Staff of 
end Area Army, happened to be on a visit of inspection and, until the 
15th June, himself assumed responsibility for the defence. 

While preparations for the landings were being hastily made at 
Hollandia, Allied bombers blasted Biak and the Japanese airfields 
on the mainland further west. On the 27th May, only ten days after 
the assault on Wakde, 162nd and 186th Regimental Combat Teams 
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of 41st Division were landed on the south shore of Biak about eight 
miles east of the airfields, covered by the two cruiser squadrons of the 
7th Fleet. Initial opposition was light and, as soon as a beachhead 
had been secured, 162nd Infantry Regiment began moving along the 
coastal road towards the airfields, meeting with only occasional rifle 
fire. It looked as if it might be a walk-over but the Japanese were 
biding their time. As the leading troops emerged on to the plain 
beyond the beaches they were brought to a halt by a deadly stream of 
fire from the cliffs and caves overlooking it. That evening a 
Japanese force, supported by tanks, cut off the leading battalion 
from the main American forces. It was clear that there was no hope 
of taking the airfields until the enemy had been driven from the high 
ground, and the next afternoon the isolated American troops were 
withdrawn by landing craft to positions further east. 

On the 31st May the remainder of 41st Division (less one bat- 
talion) was brought in from Wakde, and a two-pronged attack was 
made on the airfields, 162nd Regiment again advancing along the 
coast road while 186th Regiment moved west along the inland plat- 
eau. Some of the bitterest fighting of the campaign then followed. 
The defenders had literally to be blasted out of their caves. It was a 
week before the eastern airfield was captured and another before it 
could be used and it was well into August before resistance on the 
island was finally broken. _ 

The invasion of Biak had immediate and far-reaching conse- 
quences. When on the oth May the Japanese line of resistance had 
been moved further west to Sorong and Halmahera, the garrison of 
Biak had been left as an outpost, without expectation of reinforce- 
ment, to hold out as best it could. The decision had been made with 
the full agreement of the Navy. The American landings on the 27th 
May at once brought about a change of attitude in naval circles in 
Tokyo. Impertal General Headquarters had issued on the 3rd May a 
warning order for all units of the Combined Fleet to start assembling for 
operation ‘A-Go’, the object of which, like Koga’s operation ‘Z’, was to 
bring the American fleet to action, but with the difference that the 
battle was to be fought in the waters east of the Philippines. The 
essence of the plan was that aircraft based on the Central Pacific 
islands would reduce the carrier strength of the Americans before 
the two fleets met. /mperial General Headquarters soon realized, how- 
ever, that in the event of an attack on the Marianas the battle 
might have to be fought farther north. They considered what should 
be done if Biak were attacked before the Marianas, and decided not 
to reinforce Biak and so reduce the already inadequate air strength 
in the north, even though it might mean losing Biak and the Vogel- 
kop airfields. It was only when Biak was in fact invaded before the 
Marianas that the full implication of its loss seems to have been 
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brought home to the Japanese Navy, which then realized that Allied 
aircraft using its airfields would increase the already marked dis- 
parity between the two air forces and threaten the success of ‘A-Go.’ 

To deny the Biak airfields to the enemy the Japanese Navy took 
two important steps: one-third to one-half of the naval aircraft in the 
Central Pacific was sent south at the end of May to Halmahera and 
western New Guinea and placed under the command of the 23rd Air 
Flotilla at Sorong; and units of the rst Mobile Fleet) newly assembled 
at Tawi Tawi, were ordered to transport reinforcements to Biak. 

At the same time Jmpertal General Headquarters ordered an am- 
phibious brigade to be transferred from the Philippines to Biak. 
Simultaneously 2nd Area Army ordered 35th Division to send three 
infantry companies from Sorong to Biak, presumably by barge. The 
brigade (some 2,500 men) left Davao on the night of the 2nd June 
in cruisers and destroyers, escorted by a force which included one of 
the older battleships and two heavy cruisers. The ships were sighted 
by an American submarine on the morning of the 3rd and shadowed 
by aircraft. The same day an erroneous report was received by 
Admiral S. Toyoda that an American carrier was at Biak; this, 
combined with the knowledge that surprise had been lost, induced 
him to postpone the operation. The following day, when recon- 
naissance aircraft reported no sign of any carrier, Toyoda ordered 
a second attempt. The troops who had meanwhile been put ashore 
at Sorong were embarked in three destroyers, each with a landing 
barge carrying another fifty men in tow, and, escorted by three more 
destroyers, left for Biak on the night of the 7th June. At noon the 
next day the force was attacked by Allied bombers which sank one 
of the destroyers. Meanwhile, the two Allied cruiser forces which 
had been covering the Biak landings had been combined into a 
single force under Crutchley and now comprised three cruisers and 
fourteen destroyers. 

The combined force was refuelling at Hollandia when the report 
of the approach of the Japanese destroyers was received. It was at 
once ordered to intercept. Radar contact was made north-west of 
Biak on the night of the 8th. In face of the superior force the Japanese 
cut their tows and turned away at high speed, pursued by Crutchley’s 
force. His destroyers soon drew ahead of the cruisers but were unable 
to close the range sufficiently to make their gun-fire effective, and 
after three hours abandoned the chase in order to get within the 
shelter of friendly aircraft before daylight. 

Undeterred by their two failures, the Japanese planned a third 
and yet more determined attempt to reinforce Biak. On the night 
of the roth June a transport group, with an escort which included 


1In March the 2nd and 3rd Fleets, which contained practically the whole of the fighting 
strength of the Japanese Navy, had been amalgamated and renamed the 1st Mobile Fleet. 
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two of the giant 18-inch battleships (the Yamato and Musashi) and 
two heavy cruisers, was assembled at Batjan Bay in the Halmaheras 
with orders to sail for Biak on the 15th. Against a force of such 
strength Crutchley’s force would have been powerless. It was not 
to be put to the test, however, for on the 11th and 12th the fast 
carriers of the U.S. 5th Fleet threw the whole weight of their aircraft 
against Guam and Saipan. It was now evident to the Japanese that 
the invasion of the Marianas was about to begin and that the long- 
awaited chance to come to grips with the American fleet had at last 
arrived. On the evening of the 13th, Toyoda ordered operation 
‘A-Go’ to take place immediately. The third and final attempt to 
reinforce Biak was abandoned, and thereafter only sporadic attempts 
were made by barge, and it is probable that about 1,100 men managed 
to evade the American patrols and reach the island. 

During the first week in June, when it seemed as if it might be some 
time before the Biak airfields were in use, MacArthur began to look 
for an airfield site further west from which protection could be given 
to American troops on the island until 1t was secured and the Allied 
air forces given more room for expansion. Noemfor in Geelvink Bay 
was chosen. The island lay half way between Biak and the head- 
quarters of 2nd Army at Manokwari, and it was believed that the 
Japanese were using it as a staging post for reinforcements going to 
Biak. Though no more than fifteen miles in circumference the island 
contained three airfields. The strength of the garrison was estimated 
at about 3,000 men. During June, Japanese airfields within range 
of Noemfor, and in particular those on the island itself, were heavily 
bombed. There was little response, since on or about the 13th June 
all that remained of the aircraft which had been sent south to join 
23rd Air Flotilla during the attempts to reinforce Biak had been 
ordered north again for the defence of Saipan. On the 2nd July, 
after an unusually lengthy and heavy bombardment by the cruiser 
forces of the 7th Fleet augmented by fourteen destroyers, 158th 
Regimental Combat Team was landed on the north-west corner of 
the island. Dazed by the weight of the bombardment, the enemy 
offered little opposition and in a few hours the north-west airfield 
had been captured. As a result of an exaggerated report by a 
Japanese prisoner-of-war that there were about 5,000 Japanese in 
the island, some 1,500 men of 503rd U.S. Parachute Regiment were 
dropped on the newly-captured airfield during the next two days. 
They were not needed. There was no properly organized resistance 
in the island and by the 6th July all three airfields were in Allied 
hands. The capture of Noemfor had made the eastern half of the 
Vogelkop untenable by the Japanese and at the end of June 35th 


1 See page 430. 
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Division at Manokwari was ordered to move to Sorong in the extreme 
west. 

In planning his approach to the Philippines, MacArthur had 
always intended to establish an air base at the western end of the 
Vogelkop before moving beyond New Guinea. On the goth July, 
without any previous naval and air bombardment, 6th U.S. Division 
landed near Cape Sansapor unopposed. With the landings at Sansa- 
por the long campaign for the control of New Guinea was over. The 
remnants of five Japanese divisions had been cut off from playing 
any further effective part in the war. They were to be mopped up in 
the autumn by the Australians. MacArthur was ready to make his 
return to the Philippines by way of the Halmaheras. Two years 
previously he had left them as a fugitive; he was to return as a con- 
queror. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


THE PACIFIC 
The Capture of the Marianas 


(April - July 1944) 


Maps 5 and 13 and Sketches 19 and 20 


the Marshall Islands were a period of preparation for the advance 

to the Marianas, which was set for mid-June.! While planning 
went on and the tremendous logistic problems involved were being 
solved, the Fast Carrier Force of the U.S. 5th Fleet based on Majuro, 
7th U.S.A.A.F. at Kwajalein and the American and Australian 
South-West Pacific air forces in New Guinea kept the enemy’s by- 
passed airfields neutralized, and maintained a constant drain on his 
air strength by strikes on his operational airfields. The Fast Carrier 
Force, using its great speed and flexibility, attacked targets as far 
apart as the Bonins and the Carolines. It made its first raid on the 
Marianas on the 23rd February, and struck Palau and other islands 
in the western Carolines on the last two days of March. A month 
later, on its way back from supporting the Hollandia landings,? it 
made a second raid on Truk. Towards the end of May, Marcus and 
Wake islands, which flanked the approach to the Marianas, were 
attacked by one of the fast carrier groups, and during the second 
week in June heavy bombers from the Marshalls and Admiralties 
pounded Truk which held the greatest threat to the American inva- 
sion force. | 

The Marianas formed a vital link in the almost unbroken chain 
of islands extending 1,500 miles southward from Tokyo. Of the 
fifteen islands which comprise the group, only the four largest, Saipan, 
Tinian, Rota and Guam, all in the southern end of the group, were 
worthwhile military targets. Saipan, 1,200 miles from Tokyo, was 
closer to Japan than any other large mandated island. Together with 
its neighbouring island of Tinian, three miles to the south-west, it 
was the key of the Marianas defence. Two airfields and a seaplane 
base at Saipan, and two airfields on Tinian, served as refuelling 


I: the Central Pacific the three months following the capture of 


1 See Map 13, page 438. 
2 See Chapter XXX. 
3 See Sketch 20, page 437. 
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points on the air ferry route between Japan and the south. Guam, in 
addition to two airfields and a third uncompleted, had many sites 
suitable for the construction of airfields capable of taking the largest 
bombers. 

After the loss of the Marshalls the Japanese had hurried reinforce- 
ments to the Marianas, but many of these fell victim to American 
submarines on passage. Early in June the strength of the garrison in 
Saipan was about 32,000, in Tinian 9,000 and in Guam about 18,000. 
In Saipan, the two army formations were 43rd Division and 47th 
Independent Mixed Brigade, and the total army strength was about 
25,000. Naval strength was about 7,000, which included the 55th 
Naval Guard Unit and the rst Yokosuka Special Naval Landing Force. The 
forces in Saipan were under command of Vice-Admiral Nagumo, but 
operational control of the land forces in the field was in the hands of 
Lieut.-General Obata, who happened to be on a tour of inspection at 
Guam when the Americans landed. The direction of the battle 
devolved upon Lieut.-General Y. Saito, the commander of 43rd 
Division. The air forces were commanded by Vice-Admiral K. Kakuta, 
the commander of the sst Air Fleet, who had his headquarters at 
Tinian. His fleet, comprising the 67st and 62nd Air Flotillas, had been 
reorganized in Japan in July 1943, with an authorized strength of 
1,600 aircraft. It was to have had at least a year’s training in the 
homeland, but the rapidity of the Allied advance and the loss of 
carrier-borne aircraft at Rabaul prompted Imperial General Head- 
quarters to send the bulk of the 6zst Air Flotilla to the Marianas in 
February. It had barely arrived there when it was called upon to 
defend the island against the American fast carrier raid of the 23rd 
February, and in doing so lost 170 of its aircraft. At the end of May 
one-third to one-half of the naval land-based aircraft in the Central 
Pacific was sent south to take part in the Biak operations, where at 
least half the pilots fell victim to tropical disease and losses in action 
took a heavy toll. In early June, however, there was still a fair number 
of aircraft in the Marianas, but a great many of them were destroyed 
during the preliminary carrier strikes. On or about 13th June, when 
the attempt to reinforce Biak was cancelled, the survivors from the 
aircraft sent south were ordered north again, but few reached even 
the Palaus and none, as far as is known, got back to the Marianas.! 
Thus practically the whole of the specially trained air fleet, with 
which the Japanese had hoped to do so much damage to the Ameri- 
can carriers in the ‘A-Go’ operation, had been destroyed almost before 
the crucial naval battle began. 

The American plan for the invasion of the Marianas called for the 
seizure of Saipan, Tinian and Guam. D-day for Saipan was the 15th 


1 See Map 13, page 438. 
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June. The dates for the other two landings were to depend on pro- 
gress at Saipan. 

Saipan is just over fourteen miles in length and six and a half miles 
broad at its widest point, with an area of roughly seventy-two square 
miles. The northern half of the island is generally hilly but the south 
is comparatively flat. Almost in the centre of the island Mount 
Tapotchau rises to 1,500 feet. The Japanese had built an airfield at 
Aslito on the flat land in the south, and were building another in the 
extreme north. An airstrip was half completed just north of the town 
of Charan Kanoa on the west coast. The east coast is bounded by 
cliffs. The west coast is low-lying and offers few natural obstacles to 
movement inland, but a coral reef runs parallel to it from four to two 
miles offshore. The beaches selected for the landings were on the 
southern half of the west coast, two miles either side of Charan 
Kanoa. A wide front was chosen to enable troops to advance rapidly 
inland to the first high ground. The plan was for 2nd U.S. Marine 
Division to seize Mount Tapotchau, while 4th Marine Division 
advanced across the island to the east coast, capturing Aslito airfield 
on the way. 

Admiral Spruance, commander of the 5th Fleet, was in command 
of all forces taking part in the operation. Under him, Rear-Admiral 
Turner once again commanded the expeditionary force, Vice- 
Admiral M. A. Mitscher the Fast Carrier Force, and Vice-Admiral 
J. H. Hoover the land-based air forces. Turner organized a northern 
attack force, under his own command, for the capture of Saipan 
and Tinian, and a southern attack force under Rear-Admiral 
R. L. Connolly for the capture of Guam. The former was assembled 
at Hawaii and on the west coast of the U.S.A. and carried 2nd and 
4th Marine Divisions; the latter was assembled at Guadalcanal and 
carried 3rd Marine Division and 1st Provisional Marine Brigade. 
Each force had its own bombardment and air support groups. A 
floating reserve carried 27th U.S. Division. The operation was by far 
the largest and most ambitious yet undertaken in the Pacific, involv- 
ing the use of over 500 warships and auxiliaries, carrying four and a 
half assault divisions. The logistic difficulties were immense. The 
Marianas were 3,500 miles from Hawaii, 2,400 from Guadalcanal and 
from 1,000 to 1,500 from the nearest American bases in the Marshalls. 
As the Marshalls were barren of anything except cocoanut palms, 
everything required by the expedition had to be brought from outside. 

The great armada of ships was concentrated in the Marshalls by 
the 8th June and sailed for Saipan on the following day. The spear- 
head of the attack—the four fast carrier groups—were by then 
already on their way, having left Majuro on the 6th June. Soon after 
noon on the r1th, when 200 miles east of Guam, Admiral Mitscher 
flew off his first strike and during the next four days his squadrons 
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reduced enemy air strength in the Marianas to practically nothing. 
On the 13th, the seven fast battleships under Vice-Admiral W. A. Lee 
were detached from the carriers to bombard the defences of Saipan 
and Tinian, a task which was taken over by the older battleships of 
the bombardment group, with considerably more success, on their 
arrival the following day. 

On the 15th, after the beaches had been bombed and bombarded 
since dawn, 2nd and 4th Marine Divisions began going ashore at 
8.40 a.m. The enemy, driven from the beaches by the heavy bom- 
bardment, had retreated to commanding positions inland and the 
assault forces were met with heavy artillery and mortar fire and 
casualties were severe. Nevertheless by nightfall 20,000 marines were 
ashore and a beachhead had been established on a five-mile front to 
a depth of about 1,500 yards. That night brought Spruance news 
that the Japanese fleet had passed through San Bernardino Strait 
in the Philippines and was heading for the Marianas.? 

It will be recalled that Toyoda, satisfied that the Fast Carrier 
Force’s attack on the Marianas was no mere raid but the prelude to 
invasion, had on the 13th June cancelled the plan to reinforce Biak 
and ordered ‘A-Go’ to begin. The rst Mobile Fleet under Vice-Admiral 
J. Ozawa was at Tawi Tawi, and a force under Vice-Admiral M. 
Ugaki at Batjan anchorage in the Halmaheras.? Both forces sailed 
that day for a rendezvous east of the Philippines, Ozawa’s force being 
seen and reported by an American submarine as it left harbour. The 
rst Mobile Fleet passed through the centre of the Philippine Archi- 
pelago making for San Bernardino Strait. As it emerged into the 
Philippine Sea at 6.35 p.m. on the 15th, it was again sighted and 
reported by another American submarine. About an hour later an 
American submarine reported Ugaki’s force east of Mindanao com- 
ing north. The two forces made rendezvous at 5.0 p.m. on the 16th, 
and at I p.m. on the 17th, having concentrated and refuelled, made 
to the north-eastward. 

On receiving the two almost simultaneous reports on the 15th, 
Spruance, realizing that the Japanese fleet was seeking action, can- 
celled the landings on Guam which were to have taken place on the 
18th and ordered 27th U.S. Division, the reserve, to be landed at 
Saipan and all transports to be withdrawn to the eastward and to be 
clear of the area by dark on the 17th. He detached seven cruisers and 
twenty-one destroyers from Turner’s fire-support groups to augment 
the fast carriers’ screen, and sent the remainder twenty-five miles to 
the westward to cover Saipan in case the Japanese fleet evaded him. 
The two fast carrier groups which he had sent on the previous day to 
raid the Bonin Islands, 600—700 miles to the north-west, were ordered 


1 See Sketch 19, page 434. 
* See Map 5, page 97. 
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to cut short their attacks and rendezvous with the other two groups 
180 miles due west of Tinian on the 18th. Spruance himself, in the 
cruiser Indianapolis, sailed on the 17th with the ships detached from 
the expeditionary force to join the carriers.? 

That evening a submarine sighted part of Ozawa’s fleet steering to 
the eastward but, as darkness prevented the whole fleet being seen, 
the report still left Spruance uncertain whether the Japanese fleet was 
concentrated or divided. If, as seemed probable from the various 
reports, 1t was in two parts, as it had been at Coral Sea and Midway, 
Ozawa might be planning to by-pass him and attack his amphibious 
forces. Spruance considered that his first duty was to ensure the 
capture of Saipan. He decided, therefore, to steam west during day- 
light and retire to the eastward at night so as to remain in a covering 
position until sighting of the enemy dictated otherwise. Air searches 
on the 18th found no sign of the enemy and at 8.30 p.m. he altered 
course to the eastward. 

Japanese reconnaissance had meanwhile met with more success. 
On the afternoon of the 18th, carrier-borne aircraft sighted Mitscher’s 
carrier groups 160 miles west of Saipan and Ozawa altered from 
north-east by east to south-south-west. Having found the enemy, he 
intended to remain outside the range of American air search and to 
take advantage of the greater range of his own aircraft and the pre- 
sence of Japanese airfields in Guam and Rota, where they could 
refuel and re-arm, and the next morning to strike with all his 
strength at a range of about 300 miles. To ensure full co-operation 
from his land-based aircraft, but unaware that the greater part had 
already been destroyed, he broke wireless silence to give his move- 
ments. 

That night he sent Vice-Admiral T. Kurita with four battleships, 
three light carriers, nine cruisers and nine destroyers to take station 
ahead, while he himself in the fleet carrier Tazho followed about 100 
miles astern with one battleship, five fleet carriers and one light 
carrier, four cruisers and nineteen destroyers. He hoped, by assuming 
this disposition, that the American carrier attacks, if they came, 
would be concentrated on the van, leaving his main forces un- 
detected. At 3.0 a.m. he turned back to a north-easterly course and 
increased speed to twenty knots. 

Ozawa’s wireless message was picked up by an American high- 
frequency direction finding station, and a fix obtained and relayed to 
Spruance at 10.0 p.m. It placed the Japanese fleet about 300 miles 
west-south-west of the spot where the American fleet had altered 
course an hour and a half before. Mitscher at once suggested that he 
should turn back to the westward, which would bring him into an 


1 The fast carrier task force then comprised 15 carriers, 7 battleships, 20 escort carriers 
and 67 destroyers. 
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ideal position for launching a strike at daylight on the roth. Spru- 
ance, however, doubting the accuracy of the fix and still apprehensive 
of an outflanking movement by the enemy and the consequent danger 
to the whole success of the landings, decided to continue east until 
the morning. Within an hour or two of his making this crucial deci- 
sion, a flying-boat on patrol obtained a radar contact which con- 
firmed the wireless fix, but for reasons unexplained the message did 
not reach Spruance until some seven hours later. Had he received it 
at the time it was made, he might have changed his mind and been 
in a position to strike the first blow. But if he had done so he would 
not have been able to deploy the whole of his fighter strength to meet 
the Japanese attack. Perhaps it was as well that the signal reached 
him too late. 

A night search to the westward to a distance of 325 miles failed to 
find the enemy, and a dawn search of a wider sector proved equally 
unproductive. But the presence of one or two enemy carrier-borne 
aircraft showed that the two fleets could not be far apart. At 6.30 a.m. 
Spruance turned back to the westward, but, having constantly to 
turn east into the wind to fly off his aircraft, he was after a few hours 
little further west than he had been at daylight. As the dawn search 
had proved negative, Spruance ordered Mitscher to carry out a 
neutralizing strike on the Guam airfields then seventy miles to the 
south-east where there were signs of air activity. Intermittent fighting 
ensued over the island and accounted for a considerable number of 
enemy aircraft, including a last-minute group of reinforcements. By 
10 o'clock, when the American fighters were recalled, Admiral 
Kakuta’s land-based air force, on which Ozawa was counting so 
much for help, had virtually ceased to exist. 

Ozawa so far had succeeded in doing exactly what he had intended. 
Having sighted the American fleet, he had avoided being sighted 
himself and on the morning of the 19th was in a position to engage 
the enemy. At 8.30 a.m. he launched the first of four heavy strikes. 
American radar detected the aircraft when 150 miles distant, in time 
for flight decks to be cleared of bombers, and fighters to be waiting in 
formation to intercept. In each strike it was the same. Mitscher, with 
the whole of his fighter strength at his disposal and plenty of warning, 
had always more than enough aircraft to repel each raid. The 
half-trained Japanese pilots were no match for their experienced 
American counterparts and their fighter aircraft had not the per- 
formance of the American machines. During the raids, airfields on 
Guam and Rota were patrolled by fighters to prevent interference 
from that direction, and the bombers which had been flown off the 
carriers to clear the flight decks blasted the runways so that enemy 
carrier aircraft seeking safety ashore would crash. 

The 19th June was a disastrous day for the Japanese. On the 15th, 
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American submarines had been sent to patrol the area in the Philip- 
pine Sea through which it was believed that the Japanese fleet must 
pass. One of these, the submarine Albacore, torpedoed the newest fleet 
carrier, the 33,000-ton Tatho, Admiral Ozawa’s flagship, just as she 
had flown off her aircraft for the second strike on the roth. A petrol 
tank was punctured; the damage should not have been lethal, but 
petrol vapour was allowed to collect and at 3.30 p.m. she blew up and 
sank. Towards noon the submarine Cavalla sighted the Shokaku, en- 
gaged in flying on her aircraft, and put three torpedoes into her. The 
carrier remained afloat for some time, but shortly before the Tazho 
foundered she, too, blew up and sank. Of the 373 Japanese carrier 
aircraft which had taken part in the raids and searches, only 130 
returned. In addition, about 50 land-based aircraft from Guam were 
lost, and others sank with the carriers or were lost by hazard. The 
total Japanese losses were about 315. By contrast, of the 300 Ameri- 
can fighters engaged in the interceptions and in the fighting over 
Guam, only 29 were lost. 

Ozawa did not know that two-thirds of his aircraft had been lost. 
The small number that returned gave no indication, for those missing 
might have found safety on Guam. Nor did he know that the damage 
to the American fleet caused by his air strikes had been almost 
negligible. During the afternoon he altered course to the northward, 
intending to refuel and resume his attacks either that day or the next, 
with the help of the now non-existent aircraft based on Guam. 

Throughout most of the daylight hours of the 19th, Mitscher had 
had, perforce, to steam east into the wind to operate his aircraft. It 
was not until 8 p.m. on the roth that, with all his aircraft recovered, 
he was able to turn to the westward in pursuit of the enemy. One of 
the carrier groups was left behind to keep the Mariana airfields 
covered. No search was sent out by Mitscher that night, and on the 
following day the first two searches proved negative. But at last, at 
3.42 p.m. on the 2oth, a report that the Japanese fleet had been 
sighted by an American carrier aircraft was received in the flagship. 
This placed the nearest enemy group about 300 miles away, heading 
west. Mitscher, realizing that this was the last opportunity he would 
have of hitting the enemy, at once informed Spruance that he 
intended to make an all-out strike, even though it would mean 
recovering his aircraft in the dark. Recovery, he calculated, would 
take four hours, during which time he would be steaming east into 
the wind and opening the distance between the two fleets at a high 
rate. It would be expensive, he knew, for none of his pilots was 
trained in night landings, but for so great a prize he was ready to 
accept losses. At 4.20 p.m. he turned into the wind and was back on 
his course again fifteen minutes later with 216 aircraft in the air. 

At 6.40 p.m., just as the sun was setting, the American aircraft 
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reached their target and began their attack. In the twenty-minute 
action the fleet carrier Hiyo was sunk, the fleet carriers <uikaku (to 
which Ozawa had transferred his flag that afternoon) and Junyo were 
both hard hit but able to steam, the two light fleet carriers Ryuho and 
Chiyoda, the battleship Haruna and heavy cruiser Maya all received 
damage and two oilers were sunk and a third damaged.? 

As Mitscher had foreseen, recovery of his aircraft was to prove 
costly. The night was very dark, some aircraft had been damaged, 
and all were short of fuel. The pilots, after their long flight and the 
excitement of the battle, were very tired. All attempts at concealment 
went by the board; the carriers switched on their navigation and 
deck landing lights. Each carrier threw up a vertical searchlight beam 
as a beacon to guide her aircraft home. But of 216 aircraft which had 
taken off, only 116 landed safely; 20 were lost in action and 80 on 
return. Happily, 160 airmen were rescued. Japanese losses during 
recovery were proportionately heavy; of the 100 aircraft, which was 
all Ozawa had left early that afternoon, less than half were recovered 
and only 35 of these were in a condition to fight again. 

That evening Ozawa, on orders from Toyoda, abandoned all idea 
of renewing the action and made at best speed for Okinawa. Despite 
the damage to his fleet, all ships were able to maintain twenty knots. 
The Americans, of course, were not to know this and in the hope of 
overtaking cripples Spruance had already started a stern chase, but 
none was found and at 8.30 p.m. he abandoned the pursuit, turned 
east and steered to meet fleet oilers sent out from Saipan. Having 
refuelled, the carriers returned to Eniwetok, one of the groups making 
a strike on the Bonins for good measure on the way. 

Meanwhile, ashore at Saipan, 27th Division, which had been 
landed during the night of the 16th/17th, passed through 4th Marine 
Division and advanced on Aslito airfield. By the rgth the airfield and 
all the southern part of the island, except for a strongly-held pocket in 
the south-east corner, had been occupied. Leaving a part of 27th 
Division to clear the pocket, the three divisions began to move north- 
ward. Mount Tapotchau was captured on the 25th and on the goth 
the Japanese began a general retirement to a final line of resistance 
across the top of the island. A salient was driven in this line by the 
capture of two hills on the 4th July and the Japanese were then 
trapped in the extreme north. Without food or water or amenities of 
any sort, even the Japanese could not hope to hold out for long. On 
the 6th July, Lieut.-General Saito and Vice-Admiral Nagumo com- 
mitted suicide ‘in order to encourage the troops in their final attack’ 
and the following day the 3,000 surviving troops made a ‘death or 
glory’ charge in which almost all were killed. Two days later Turner 


1 For strength of the Japanese Navy on 31st August 1944 see Appendix 27. 
2 See Sketch 20. 
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was able to announce that the island was secured. Efforts were made 
to induce civilians who had taken refuge in the caves at the north end 
of the island to give themselves up, but, poisoned by propaganda that 
the Americans would torture and kill them, hundreds flung them- 
selves and their children from the cliffs on to the jagged rocks below 
rather thansurrender. Japanse killed in the fighting numbered nearly 
26,000; 1,800 prisoners were taken and 14,735 civilians interned. 
Until nearly the end of the war Japanese were still being rounded up. 

The three American divisions lost nearly 3,500 officers and men 
killed and four times that number wounded. The cost was high but 
not too high for the results achieved. The air groups of the Japanese 
Navy had been destroyed. Hitherto Allied air bases (except for the 
tenuously held airfields in China) had been out of range of the 
Japanese homeland. The Americans now had an impregnable air 
base from which land-based bombers could strike at the very heart of 
Japan itself. The distance from Japan to the nearest submarine ad- 
vanced base at Majuro had been halved. 

When Spruance on the eve of the battle of the Philippine Sea had 
postponed the invasion of Guam, Conolly’s Southern Attack Force 
had remained in a waiting area 300 miles to the east. At one time it 
was thought that it might be needed in Saipan, but at the end of 
the month it was sent back to Eniwetok where it was later joined by 
77th U.S. Division from Hawaii, for the toughness of resistance at 
Saipan had convinced everyone that three divisions instead of two 
would be needed to take Guam. 

Systematic bombardment began on the 8th July and for the next 
thirteen days at least one battleship and several cruisers poured their 
broadsides on to the island. It was the heaviest and most prolonged 
bombardment of the war in the Pacific and all coast defence em- 
placements in the open were destroyed. Nevertheless many of the 
Japanese main positions and communication installations, hidden in 
caves, were left untouched, and when the assault was made on the 
21st July the invasion forces were met with fierce and determined 
resistance. The struggle was long and bitter; once again the Japanese 
had literally to be blasted out of the caves and defiles of the rugged 
island country and it was not until the 12th August that Guam was won. 

The two marine divisions which had captured Saipan landed on 
Tinian on the 24th July, three days after the assault on Guam. The 
landings were made on the north-west shore, in part by ship and in 
part by shore-to-shore movement across the three-mile strait dividing 
the two islands. Progress was more rapid than on Guam and on the 
1st August the island was declared secured, but hundreds of Japanese 
still held out in the coastal caves and for three months a complete 
marine regiment was engaged in mopping up. With the capture of 
Guam and Tinian the campaign in the Marianas was over. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 


RETROSPECT 


stalemate and frustration described in the previous volume of 

this series was reaching its end. Most of the weaknesses arising 
from the rapid expansion of the Indian Army had been eradicated 
and there were sufficient well-trained divisions ready to make an 
offensive possible. A strong air force had been built up, the necessary 
airfields had been constructed in north-east India and the Allies were 
in sight of gaining air supremacy. The worst of the grave administra- 
tive problems had been solved, and the improvements in the lines of 
communication to Assam and eastern Bengal were such that there 
was a reasonable prospect of undertaking a major offensive in the 
coming dry season. Finally, to put new vigour into the war in South- 
East Asia, the Allies had decided to establish an inter-Allied com- 
mand under a supreme commander. 

For their part, the Japanese had decided in December 1942 to 
stand strictly on the defensive in Burma, but the growing threat of an 
Allied offensive from Assam and the realization, after the incursion 
of the Chindits early in 1943, that the jungles of northern Burma were 
not after all impenetrable had made them change their plans. Since 
the main base from which a powerful Allied land offensive could be 
launched into Burma was Imphal, they had decided to forestall such 
an offensive by occupying the Imphal plain, and defending it by 
holding the passes over the mountains giving access to it from the 
north and west. With both contestants preparing to take the offensive, 
the stage was set for the decisive battles of the war in Burma. 


B: September 1943, when this volume begins, the period of 


The setting-up of an inter-Allied command in South-East Asia under 
one man, with freedom from all commitments other than the ener- 
getic prosecution of the war, should have ensured complete unani- 
mity of purpose. From the outset, however, there were difficulties 
which continued throughout the period covered by this volume. 
These difficulties sprang from two main sources. The first of these 
was the acquiescence by the Prime Minister and the Chiefs of Staff 
in the demand made by the American Chiefs of Staff, and in par- 
ticular by General Marshall, that Stilwell should, in addition to his 
appointment as Deputy Supreme Allied Commander, retain not only 
the post of Chief of Staff to Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek but also 
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that of Commanding General of the American China—Burma-—India 
Theatre. The second was the American unwillingness to give the 
Supreme Commander discretion to divert aircraft from the air ferry 
to China in an emergency. 

The agreement which gave Mountbatten’s deputy his multiple 
functions might have worked if some commander more co-operative 
than Stilwell had been appointed. Stilwell used his position as 
Commanding-General C.B.I. Theatre to take personal control of the 
operations on the Northern front ;! this added to his many other tasks 
that of a corps commander and separated him from Supreme Head- 
quarters. Moreover, his refusal to serve under Giffard and the 
purely British r1th Army Group made Mountbatten’s overall con- 
trol of operations more difficult. He also made use of the C.B.I. 
Headquarters, which was in fact an administrative headquarters, as 
a means of direct reference to the American Chiefs of Staff over 
matters of operational policy on which he found himself in disagree- 
ment with the Supreme Commander, with the result that comments 
were often passed to Washington on matters which were sub judice 
in S.E.A.C. The American Chiefs of Staff also made use of this head- 
quarters to pass instructions to Stilwell which affected S.E.A.C. 
without reference to the British Chiefs of Staff, who were, by agree- 
ment, in control of all operations in that theatre.? Mountbatten’s 
authority was thus undermined. The most serious instance of this 
occurred when Stilwell was made the arbiter of whether Mount- 
batten’s future plans warranted the allotment of the transport air- 
craft already offered by the Combined Chiefs of Staff.4 

The American desire to retain control of Air Transport Command 
is understandable, since it provided the only means of sending 
material aid to China. Without this link with India the Generalissimo 
might well have been forced into making peace with Japan. But it 
struck at the very roots of Allied co-operation. Once they had agreed 
to the establishment of an Allied command, the Americans should 
have trusted the Supreme Commander to work loyally to an 
approved directive and should have placed all the resources in the 
theatre at his disposal. When the emergency in Arakan arose in 
February 1944, Mountbatten had to wait a week for authority to 
borrow aircraft from Air Transport Command,® and he was ham- 
pered in a similar way during the difficult days in March, April and 
May, when the outcome of the battle for Imphal depended on the 
quick movement of reinforcements and supplies to the Imphal plain. 
Twice in three months he was forced to make an arbitrary decision 

1 See page 130. 
2 See page 47. 
2 See Chapter XVIII. 
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which he knew was likely to bring him into conflict with the Ameri- 
can Chiefs of Staff. 

When it was decided at the Sextant Conference in Cairo that the 
main effort against Japan should be made in the Pacific, and, owing 
to the needs of the European theatre, the proposed amphibious 
operation in the Bay of Bengal had to be postponed, it became neces- 
sary for Mountbatten to be given a directive to replace the one issued 
to him in October 1943.1 A new directive was urgent because no firm 
plans for 1944 could be formulated without it, and, until a plan had 
been approved, the Americans would allot neither the necessary 
equipment nor the stores to carry it out. The six months’ delay in the 
issue of this directive, which should never have been allowed to arise, 
was caused by differing views on strategy. Both the British and 
Americans were agreed on the need to increase the flow of supplies 
to China in order to keep her in the war and contain large enemy 
forces, and to use her territory as a base from which to bomb Japan 
and support the main drive in the Pacific. The American Chiefs of 
Staff believed that this could best be done by capturing upper 
Burma so that the Ledo Road and pipelines could be driven through 
to Kunming in order to supplement the existing air route. The 
British Chiefs of Staff, who were not convinced that the road and 
pipelines could be completed in time to be of use, considered that 
the continuance of the road beyond what was necessary for the 
defence of the air route would be a waste of resources. They there- 
fore believed that the best course would be to limit operations in 
upper Burma to those necessary for the development, maintenance 
and protection of the air link. This divergence of opinion might have 
been quickly reconciled had not the Chiefs of Staff and the Prime 
Minister themselves been divided over the rdle the British forces 
should play in the war against Japan. 

To sum up: when Mountbatten assumed command in South- 
East Asia he found a well-organized base, lines of communication 
which, though not yet adequate, were rapidly improving, and sufh- 
cient well-trained formations to enable him to take the offensive. In 
spite of these advantages, which no previous commander in the 
eastern theatre had yet enjoyed, his task was beset with difficulties. 
The organization of S.E.A.C. did not permit him to exercise complete 
authority within his theatre; he was given a deputy whose allegiance 
was divided, and he was hampered in his handling of the decisive 
battles of Imphal and Kohima by not having full control over all the 
resources allotted to South-East Asia. Nevertheless the effect of the 
appointment of a Supreme Commander was far-reaching. From the 
outset Mountbatten insisted on being kept fully informed about 
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everything that was taking place in the theatre. By personal visits 
and his fresh outlook he made his influence felt at all levels, and 
stimulated all he met with his own enthusiasm. Without in any way 
usurping the functions or weakening the authority of his Com- 
manders-in-Chief, he succeeded in co-ordinating their actions to a 
degree never previously achieved in the Far East. He also made full 
use of the powers vested in him to ensure that commanders in 
the field were given the weapons and equipment, particularly trans- 
port aircraft, necessary to make victory certain. 


When, in December 1943, major amphibious operations in the Bay 
of Bengal had to be abandoned owing to the lack of assault shipping, 
and Chiang Kai-shek refused to allow the Yunnan armies to co- 
operate in a major offensive to reoccupy northern Burma, the plans 
for 1943-44 had to be modified. The scope of the operations was then 
drastically reduced to an offensive by XV Corps in Arakan, accom- 
panied possibly by a minor amphibious assault on Akyab, an 
advance by IV Corps on the Central front to gain control of the 
area immediately south of the Imphal-Tamu road west of the 
Chindwin with a view to exploitation across the river if a favourable 
opportunity arose, and an advance by the Chinese-American forces 
from Ledo down the Hukawng Valley towards Mogaung and 
Myitkyina. Special Force was to assist in these operations as best 
possible. 

When preparing the Army in India for the 1944 campaign, 
Auchinleck had intended to use the two existing L.R.P. brigades in 
the réle for which they had been organized and trained. At the 
Quadrant Conference in August 1943, however, the Prime Minister 
and Chiefs of Staff, deeply impressed by Wingate’s theories and 
claims which seemed to offer a chance of success in a theatre where 
there had hitherto been none, decided to increase the number of 
L.R.P. brigades from two to six. Auchinleck protested that their 
decision was uneconomical in that it entailed breaking up divisions 
required for the main campaign, and unsound in that L.R.P. 
formations alone could not achieve decisive results against organized 
forces of all arms. Their réle, he said, was not to fight but to evade 
the enemy and to harass him by guerifla tactics, and their efforts 
would be largely wasted unless the main forces were strong enough 
to take advantage of the disorganization so caused. His arguments, 
which events were to prove to be sound, were rejected.” To increase 
Wingate’s force from eight to twenty-three battalions, he was forced 
to break up his best-trained and only battle-experienced British 
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division, take a brigade from the newly-arrived African division, 
convert artillery units into infantry and, to make up the numbers, 
to deprive many other units of some of the best of their young 
British officers and men.! The result was that one-sixth of all the 
infantry at Mountbatten’s disposal was locked up in L.R.P. forma- 
tions suitable only for guerilla warfare. 

With so great a proportion of the available infantry units incor- 
porated in Special Force, it had to be employed in any operations 
planned for 1944. Thus, when the offensives in north Burma were 
changed from a concentric advance by IV Corps, Stilwell’s forces 
and the Yunnan armies, assisted by guerilla action by the L.R.P. 
brigades, to an advance by Stilwell’s forces on Myitkyina with limited 
advances by 14th Army, Special Force was given the specific task of 
helping Stilwell by cutting the enemy line of communications to the 
Mogaung-Myitkyina area. Wingate immediately protested that he 
was being asked to operate unsupported by a major operation and 
that his brigades might therefore be forced to disperse and withdraw 
as in the 1943 campaign.? His protest could not be upheld, for Special 
Force was to act in close co-operation with Stilwell’s forces on the 
Northern front, which were of corps strength with strong armour, 
artillery and air support and were opposed by only one division. 
Moreover, the Japanese were to be kept closely engaged on both the 
Central and Arakan fronts. Wingate, who was still dissatisfied with 
the rdle allotted to Special Force, then proposed that he should be 
given extra infantry and artillery to protect the ‘strongholds’ which 
he intended to establish in areas inaccessible to enemy armour and 
heavy artillery, as pivots of manoeuvre for his columns, and as har- 
bours to which they could withdraw to rest and refit after making 
raids on the enemy’s communications. This conception was in the 
circumstances sound, and he was allotted the artillery for which he 
asked and such infantry units as could be spared without further 
disrupting the main forces. 

Once his forces were committed to north Burma in March 1944, 
Wingate failed to carry out his own precepts. That their abandon- 
ment was not forced on him by circumstances is evident from his 
appreciation and letters to the Supreme Commander. In these he 
proposed sending L.R.P. formations entirely unsupported to 
Pakokku and Meiktila, and suggested that more divisions should 
subsequently be broken up into L.R.P. groups which were then to 
be sent as far afield as Hanoi and Bangkok.‘ Slim had allotted 
Special Force an area of operations astride the enemy’s line of 
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communication south of Mogaung—Myitkyina which contained 
much ground suitable for guerilla operations. But Wingate, to whom 
the capture of Indaw airfield seems to have become an obsession, 
abandoned guerilla tactics and began to use his brigades as if they 
were equipped and organized as normal formations. He ordered his 
columns to attack strongly defended areas and established one of his 
main strongholds (“White City’) in a place which was accessible to 
the enemy’s armour and artillery. But for the fact that the Japanese 
15th Army began its advance on Imphal shortly after Special Force 
went into north Burma, the Japanese reaction would have been much 
stronger and the exposed portions of Special Force might have suf- 
fered an early disaster. 

The use of Special Force in a role for which it was unsuited resulted 
in the greater part of it being immobilized for a considerable time 
while its heavy casualties were evacuated.* When the force was placed 
under Stilwell’s command it was again used in an unsuitable réle and 
this, together with the accumulative effect of malaria, great physical 
exertion on short rations and exposure to torrential monsoon rains, 
caused so great a rate of wastage that it eventually became completely 
ineffective. 

It has been shown in this volume that success or failure in 1944 
turned on the outcome of the battles of Imphal and Kohima. 
Special Force could undoubtedly have had an effect on these battles 
had it been possible to use it to cut 15th Army’s lines of communi- 
cation east of the Chindwin. Its use in this way had been con- 
templated ;3 the idea was, however, abandoned when it was realized 
that the operation would be hazardous and that the Japanese were 
not using the lines of communication across the Zibyu Taungdan.‘ 
The operations of Special Force thus did little to aid 14th Army in 
defeating 15th Army’s offensive. They had indeed the reverse effect, 
for the need to maintain five brigades of Special Force by air within 
Burma aggravated the shortage of aircraft which at times hampered 
14th Army’s conduct of the battles. Moreover, the fresh division 
which the Japanese brought into Burma, solely to assist in the 
defence of the Hukawng Valley and deal with the Chindits’ inter- 
ruption of their communications to Mogaung and Myitkyina, was 
not required in full for that purpose and provided welcome rein- 
forcements for 15th Army.5 

The achievements of Special Force must therefore be gauged by 
the assistance it gave to the advance on the Northern front. The force 
completely cut the enemy’s main line of communications to the 

1 See Chapter XIV. 
3 See Chapter X XIX. 
3 See page 247. 
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Kamaing—Mogaung-—Myitkyina area from mid-March till the end 
of May, and thus helped Stilwell to take Kamaing and virtually 
destroy the Japanese 18th Division. The arrival of 77th (L.R.P.) 
Brigade at Mogaung caused the Japanese to abandon their counter- 
attack on Myitkyina airfield at a time when Stilwell’s forces were in 
a State of disorganization. The capture of Mogaung, mainly brought 
about by the fine fighting of the brigade, opened a land line of com- 
munication to Myitkyina and made possible the reinforcement of 
the troops who, despite their superior numbers, had been unable to 
overcome the resistance of its small Japanese garrison for some two 
months.! 

Without the aid of Special Force the advance on the Northern 
front would undoubtedly have been slower than it was and it seems 
probable that neither Mogaung nor Myitkyina would have been 
taken during the monsoon. After the failure of 15th Army’s offensive, 
both places would undoubtedly have fallen as soon as 14th Army 
began its general advance at the end of the monsoon. It is con- 
sequently open to doubt whether the gain of a few months in the 
establishment at Myitkyina of a staging base on the air ferry route to 
China, and the consequent not very significant increase in the goods 
carried by Air Transport Command in 1944, were worth the heavy 
loss of life and health in a force which contained some of the best 
material available to the Army in India. 

The creation of the over-large Special Force appears to have been 
partly due to pressure from the Prime Minister, exasperated at the 
failure and delays in South-East Asia, and partly to the desire of the 
Chiefs of Staff to meet the wishes of the Americans for a quick 
advance into northern Burma.? It caught the public imagination at a 
time when encouraging news from South-East Asia was badly needed, 
but it failed to produce the results its creators hoped for. Special 
Force was a military misfit; as a guerilla force it was unnecessarily 
large and, as an air-transported force, it was too lightly armed and 
equipped either to capture strongly defended vital points or to hold 
them against attacks by forces of all arms until the arrival of the main 
forces. 

Had the L.R.P. organization been kept at its original size, as 
recommended by Auchinleck, the well-trained and experienced 
70th British Division would have been available to reinforce 14th 
Army and, with an extra division available, Slim’s task of gaining 
a decisive victory at Imphal and Kohima would have been easier. 
Moreover, it must be remembered that, throughout the whole 
period it was operating in Burma, Special Force never contained more 
than about two-fifths of its own strength. This must be contrasted 
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with the operations in Arakan of the small Japanese detach- 
ment (about half a battalion with some machine-guns) against the 
Bawli-Maungdaw road, which contained superior numbers of 
Allied troops at the height of a critical battle.’ It 1s reasonable to 
assume that the two original L.R.P. brigades could, by skilfully 
handled guerilla operations, have seriously interfered with the 
Japanese lines of communication to the Hukawng Valley and 
Myitkyina and at the same time have contained as many of the 
enemy as did the five brigades of Special Force, with far less loss and 
with less than half the air effort. If to this is added the fact that 
Special Force was so reduced by casualties and sickness, particularly 
the latter, that its rehabilitation became virtually impossible, the 
conclusion is inescapable that, in spite of the fortitude and gallantry 
of the L.R.P. troops, the results achieved were not commensurate with 
the resources diverted to it at the expense of 14th Army. 


When the Japanese decided to launch an offensive on Imphal they 
realized that they would be taking a considerable risk, but felt it would 
have to be accepted, for the line of the Chindwin was indefensible 
with the forces available to them in Burma.? Had they succeeded, 
they would have forestalled an Allied general offensive, secured a 
base within India, which would have had great propaganda value, 
and established themselves in a strong defensive position from which 
they could have seriously interfered with the Allied communications 
through the Assam Valley to the forces on the Northern front, and 
with the airlift to China. They might also have been able to foment, 
with the aid of Bose’s Indian National Army, a revolt in Bengal and 
Bihar against British rule in India which might well have been on a 
far greater scale than the riots of 1942.° 

Lieut.-General Ayabe, Chief of Staff of Southern Army, was sent 
to Tokyo at the end of December 1943 to obtain sanction for the 
proposed offensive. He succeeded in satisfying Imperial General Head- 
quarters that Burma Area Army could deal successfully with any Allied 
seaborne attack in the Bay of Bengal, that adequate air support 
could be provided throughout the operation, that the supply position 
was Satisfactory, that the operational plan was sound and finally that 
15th Army had sufficient strength to ensure success. He thus obtained 
their assent to the operation. 

By early January 1944 Burma Area Army had formed a reasonably 
accurate picture of the Allied dispositions, with the exception that 
they had erroneously placed two or perhaps three Allied divisions in 
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the Shillong—Dimapur area in fairly close support of IV Corps at 
Imphal. Despite the assurances given by Ayabe in Tokyo, it must 
have been evident to Burma Area Army that the risks inherent in the 
operation were very considerable. They were woefully short of trans- 
port and administrative units and there could be no possibility of 
their maintaining air superiority over the battlefield. They would have 
to keep a considerable force to guard against an Allied amphibious 
attack from the Bay of Bengal, and unless 15th Army achieved a very 
quick success it might have to meet up to five or possibly even six 
Allied divisions supported by armour on the Imphal plain. They 
came to the conclusion, however, that, if the Imphal plain could be 
captured by mid-April and time thus provided for consolidation 
before the monsoon broke, the risks would be offset by the fact that 
thereafter movement of motor transport would practically cease, and 
that both air support and air supply in the mountainous country 
near Kohima and west of Imphal would become exceedingly difficult. 
The monsoon, they thought, would deprive the Allies of the advan- 
tages of their air superiority and, with the Allied supply dumps and 
the large surplus rice crop of the Imphal plain in their possession, 
they themselves would be largely independent of a land line of com- 
munication, while IV Corps, bereft of its accumulated reserves, 
would find itself in difficulties. Finally they assumed, despite the fact 
that the Allies had a considerable number of transport aircraft 
available, that their forces once surrounded and cut off from ground 
supply could not hold out for long. 

The 15th Army offensive was to begin between the middle of 
February and early March so that the Imphal plain could be 
occupied by mid-April and, a short time before its launching, an 
attack was to be made in Arakan to contain the maximum British 
strength there. The relative timing of the two operations had 
to be such that the Allies could not bring up divisions from Arakan 
or elsewhere and deploy them for a counter-attack in Assam before 
the monsoon broke. This timing, however, went wrong. The threat 
of an Allied seaborne attack caused Southern Army to hold back 15th 
Division (its sole reserve at that time) in Siam till mid-October, 
though Imperial General Headquarters had ordered it to be posted to 
Burma Area Army in June 1943. The damage inflicted on the railways 
in southern Burma by Allied air attacks made it necessary to move 
the division by road into Burma, and, despite all efforts to accelerate 
the move, its concentration was so delayed that the date on which 
15th Army was to cross the Chindwin had to be put back till the 15th 
March. In Arakan, Hanaya (55th Division) realized that a general 
offensive by XV Corps was so imminent that he had to act quickly, 
and therefore brought forward the date of his offensive to the 4th 
February, the earliest date sanctioned by the commander of 28th 
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Army.1 There was thus a much longer time lag between the two 
offensives than had been anticipated. This in itself would not have 
mattered had the Arakan offensive, as the Japanese had hoped, 
destroyed 7th Indian Division and thereby prevented any formations 
from being moved to the Central front. But although Hanaya 
obtained surprise he was unable to exploit it and the offensive failed 
to achieve the desired results. Thus, although Slim had to commit 
his immediately available reserves, he had sufficient time to resume 
the interrupted Arakan offensive and still move troops by air to the 
Central front in time to replace IV Corps’ reserve before the 
Japanese reached the Imphal plain. 

The 15th Army offensive depended for its success on the speedy 
capture of the Imphal plain. This could be achieved only if surprise 
were obtained, and if IV Corps were caught dispersed and its for- 
ward formations defeated in detail, while columns moved through 
the mountains to the plain and cut the Imphal Road to its north. 
When Mutaguchi opened his offensive, he committed the whole of 
the forces at his disposal and kept no reserve to exploit surprise or 
counter the unexpected, and he so dispersed his formations that he 
was unable to attain superiority at the vital point. The withdrawal of 
IV Corps to fight on ground of its own choosing reduced the pos- 
sibility of its being defeated in detail, but, as in Arakan, the Japanese 
succeeded in obtaining surprise and isolating 17th Indian Division 
in the Tiddim area. This threw 14th Army’s plan for the conduct of 
the battle out of gear, since practically the whole of IV Corps’ 
reserves had to be used to extricate the division, leaving Scoones 
without a mobile reserve. The reserve could be replaced only by 
withdrawing a division from Arakan, and it seemed that the Japanese 
might gain a rich reward for their bold offensive there. Owing, 
however, to the possession of air superiority, Slim was able to restore 
the situation quickly by flying 5th Division to the plain, while 
Mutaguchi, having allotted the whole of 37st Divtston to the Kohima 
area, was unduly weak at Imphal and had no reserve to exploit the 
advantage he had gained. Thereafter he sent into battle piecemeal 
the few remaining units of his army and the reinforcements he 
received as they reached him and this, as could be expected, had a 
negligible effect. 

The Japanese had accepted too lightly the considerable risks in- 
volved in taking the offensive with an overall inferiority on land and 
in the air, for they had failed to appreciate the greatly improved 
morale and fighting qualities of their opponents and the enormous 
potentialities of air transport. They hoped and expected to gain a 
quick success as in 1942 and 1943, and this led them to allow r5th 
Army to take the offensive with insufficient air support and inadequate 
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reserves and administrative arrangements. In this lay the seeds of 
disaster. It must be remembered, however, that from 1931 onwards 
the Japanese had consistently followed an aggressive policy involving 
considerable military risks and this had hitherto almost invariably 
brought them success. 


Apart from the courage and excellent fighting qualities shown by the 
British and Indian troops under the most arduous conditions of ter- 
rain and weather, the success of the Allies in the decisive battles was 
due in the main to good generalship, to the fact that they had air 
superiority, and that they had built up a thoroughly efficient adminis- 
trative organization. Thanks to Slim’s foresight and the application 
of his new strategy,! as well as to the gallant defence set up by the 
small garrison of Sinzweya, partly composed of administrative troops, 
the Japanese Arakan offensive in February 1944, which, if successful, 
would have had a profound effect on the whole campaign, was 
thrown back. This victory not only deprived the Japanese of the 
strategic advantage they had hoped to gain for their main offensive, 
but had a tonic effect on the morale of 14th Army. 

Slim’s new strategy was also put into effect on the Central front 
where Scoones’ plan was to withdraw on to the immensely strong 
pivot of manoeuvre represented by the Imphal plain, force the 
enemy to weaken himself by lengthening his communications, and 
then destroy him by launching a counter-offensive. The monsoon 
would, it was hoped, make the destruction complete. An essential 
part of this plan was that 17th Division on the Tiddim road had to 
make a clean break and withdraw to the plain south-west of Imphal 
without assistance. Meanwhile, 20th Division was to withdraw slowly 
from the Kabaw Valley to prepared positions on Shenam Pass while 
23rd Division, with the bulk of the armour, formed a mobile reserve. 

When he approved this plan on the 7th March, Slim, fearing that 
an unnecessary withdrawal would have a bad effect on morale, made 
the proviso that there was to be no retirement until the corps com- 
mander was quite certain that a major enemy offensive had begun. 
Though normally it would be unusual for an army commander to 
decide the moment at which the planned withdrawal of a corps 
should begin, Slim has since said that, in this instance, he should have 
given orders for the withdrawal of 17th Division to begin at the time 
he approved the plan.? Had he done so, the division would not have 
been cut off, IV Corps would not have been forced to commit its 
reserves to extricate it and the reinforcement crisis in the second half 
of March would not have arisen. But, whether Slim ordered the 
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withdrawal or left it to the corps commander, the crisis would not 
have occurred if IV Corps had acted on the first-hand information 
provided by a patrol on the 9th March that 2,000 Japanese with guns 
and mules had crossed the Manipur River south of Tiddim, and if 
17th Division had not delayed its withdrawal for nearly twenty-four 
hours after it had been given permission to move. The crisis was caused 
by a number of individual errors made at different times, none of 
which in the normal course of events would have in itself been serious. 
It was overcome, as has been shown, by the Allies’ ability to move 
reinforcements to Imphal by air and once this had been done the 
battle developed very much on the lines planned. 

As is usual in battle, the commanders on both sides were faced by 
the unexpected. It is at such moments that generalship counts, and 
the commander who is able to distinguish between determination and 
obstinacy and between flexibility and vacillation will gain the victory 
or, if he is in a hopeless position, at least escape disaster. On the one 
hand, Giffard, as well as Slim and his corps and divisional com- 
manders, showed, throughout the battle, determination without being 
in any way obstinate and, although some mistakes were made, their 
flexibility of mind and ability to improvise enabled them to meet and 
overcome each crisis as it arose. The quick decision taken in the early 
days of March to abandon IV Corps’ advance and withdraw it to the 
plain was a good example of mental and operational flexibility. The 
move of 5th Indian Division by air from Arakan to Assam and the 
airlift (operation ‘Stamina’) to the Imphal plain again demonstrated 
flexibility and quick improvisation. Even with the advantage of air 
superiority these were no easy tasks, for with Special Force, most of 
Stilwell’s forces and 81st (W.A.) Division on air supply, there was a 
serious shortage of aircraft. To overcome this, Mountbatten had on 
one occasion to divert aircraft from Air Transport Command at the 
expense of the air ferry to China without the authority to do so and 
on another to refuse to release aircraft ordered to the Middle East by 
the Chiefs of Staff. On the other hand, the Japanese, who had as 
usual planned their operations in meticulous detail right up to the 
desired conclusion, rarely showed flexibility. So intent were their 
commanders on following their plans to the letter that they did not 
adapt them to meet unexpected situations and failed to exploit such 
opportunities as presented themselves. 

Both Giffard and Slim worked together admirably. Giffard left the 
conduct of the battle to Slim and remained in the background, a 
rock-like figure, ready to give help and support whenever needed. 
They were not perturbed by reverses and were confident throughout 
the battle that, provided sufficient transport aircraft were available, 
victory would be theirs. Their confidence was well justified. They 
realized, however, that the struggle would be long and dour, for they 
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knew the mettle of their opponents and that they would have to drive 
the Japanese out of one position after another. 

By the end of April, Mutaguchi knew that 37st Division could not 
spare a regiment for the attack on Imphal and still retain its hold on 
Kohima, and that without that reinforcement 15th Division had not 
the necessary punch to drive home the attack on Imphal from the 
north. By the middle of May, with every sign ofa complete breakdown 
in the already inadequate administrative arrangements when the 
monsoon set in, and with Allied counter-attacks growing in strength 
on all fronts, it should have been quite plain to both Mutaguchi and 
Kawabe that defeat was inevitable unless large reinforcements of all 
arms could be sent to, and maintained on, the battlefield. Neither 
could be done. Nevertheless, even at that late hour, they could have 
averted disaster, for they had the advantage of interior lines and 
could have withdrawn to a shorter front where their forces could 
have been concentrated and properly maintained. But they refused 
to admit the failure of their plans and, perhaps in the belief that 
the fighting qualities of the Japanese soldier would somehow save 
the day for them, they made the fatal mistake that always leads to 
disaster—that of driving troops beyond the limit of human endur- 
ance. By the end of May, even the tough Japanese soldier could no 
longer stand up to the conditions under which he was called upon to 
fight. Disease and starvation took their inevitable toll and, early in 
June, the fierce resistance that the Allies had met, particularly 
around Kohima, suddenly collapsed. 

The defeat of the Japanese 15th Army was decisive. The initiative 
passed to the Allies and they never again lost it. 


By August 1944, Japan was facing defeat. In the Pacific, American 
submarines, aided for the past twelve months by carrier-borne air- 
craft, had sunk half her merchant fleet. The losses were still mount- 
ing and the restriction of imports was having a serious effect on the 
production of essential war material. Her navy had lost most of its 
carrier-borne aircraft at the battle of the Philippine Sea and her fleet 
could now operate only in waters where it could be supported by 
what was left of its shore-based aircraft. The loss of New Guinea and 
the Marianas brought a threat to the Philippines and Formosa, key 
areas in the defence of the communications to the Southern Region. 
The homeland was now within range of heavy bombers from Saipan. 
At Imphal and Kohima, 15th Army had been defeated and the way 
opened for the Allied return to Burma. 

The disasters in Burma were too distant to have an immediate 
impact on the Japanese public, and the true facts about the naval 
battle of the Philippine Sea were for a time kept secret, but the fall of 
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Saipan was soon known to all. The significance of the loss of the 
Marianas was immediately realized. The blow fell at a singularly 
inappropriate time, for bad news had been coming in from all 
quarters. The first raid by long-range American bombers from bases 
in China had been made on Japan on the 15th June. With the loss of 
Saipan, heavier and more frequent raids on the homeland were to be 
expected and it was common knowledge that the fighting Services 
had thrown everything they had into the defence of the Pacific front 
and there was little left on which to rebuild. Normandy had been 
invaded, the Germans were being steadily driven back on the Russian 
front and the shadow of Soviet Russia loomed large. It was a gloomy 
and even hopeless prospect which faced Japan. On the 18th July 
General Tojo, Prime Minister since the beginning of the war, re- 
signed with his entire Cabinet. 

There were by this time many in Japan who realized that the war 
could no longer be won but, even after the fall of the Tojo Govern- 
ment, they dared not express their views in public. The war had 
therefore to continue with undiminished fury for another year until 
the immediate threat to her homeland at last forced the Japanese to 
surrender. 
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APPENDIX 1 


Directives to the Commander-in-Chief in India, and 
Supreme Commander, South-East Asia, on the 
Long-Term Development of the Assam Lines of 


Communication, 21st August 1943 


Directive to the Commander-in-Chief, India, from the Chiefs of Staff 


The attached directive to the Supreme Commander, S.E. Asia, has been 
approved by the Combined Chiefs of Staff. Pending the appointment of 
the Supreme Commander, you should, in consultation with the appropriate 
American authorities, initiate the steps necessary for the development of 
the N.E. India and Assam transportation systems. 


Directive to the Supreme Commander, South-East Asia from the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff 


The Combined Chiefs of Staff have approved in principle the develop- 
ment at the earliest possible moment, of a supply route into China from 
Burma, with the ultimate object of effecting delivery into China of 85,000 
tons per month of general stores and up to 54,000 tons per month of 
petrol of which 18,000 tons of aviation spirit [will be delivered] by four 
inch pipeline via Fort Hertz and 36,000 tons by six inch pipeline fol- 
lowing the road. It is envisaged that delivery of stores will be effected as 
to 20,000 tons monthly by air ferry, the balance passing over a rehabilitated 
“Burma Road’, and that all petrol will be delivered by pipelines. The pre- 
requisite to the effective opening of the supply route to China is the 
development of the transportation system of N.E. India and Assam. This 
is a matter of urgency and you should in consultation with Commander- 
in-Chief India and the appropriate United States authorities in India 
plan your requirements and initiate the necessary action for the develop- 
ment of the transportation system to the following target figures: 


1st November 1943 102,000 tons per month* 


Ist May 1944 140,000 tons per month 
Ist January 1945 170,000 tons per month 
Ist May 1945 200,000 tons per month 


Ist January 1946 220,000 tons per month 


Note 


* Plans for this have already been made by Commander-in-Chief India. 
U.S. Chiefs of Staff have agreed to the provision of the special personnel, 
equipment and stores necessary to construct and operate the route Ledo- 
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Kunming, and, having regard to agreed priorities, will make available 
such personnel, equipment and stores as may be found necessary to achieve 
the increase in transportation capacity, in conformity with your plan... 


Annexure to directive to the Supreme Commander, South-East Asva 


Breakdown of target tonnage 


1. The ultimate target figure of 220,000 tons per month in the directive 
is made up as follows: 


Estimated operational and administrative 


needs as at rst November 1943 92,000 tons per month 
Air lift as at rst November 1943 10,000 tons per month 
Estimated increase for operational forces 13,000 tons per month 


Maintenance stores for the overland route 30,000 tons per month 
Ultimate road delivery required into China 65,000 tons per month 
Additional air lift 10,000 tons per month 


Petrol 


2. The intention is to deliver by two six inch pipelines from Calcutta 
carrying 72,000 tons per month. The United States authorities have 
undertaken to provide the pipelines and necessary tankage by the following 
dates: rst July 1944, Ist pipeline to Ledo. rst July 1945, 2nd pipeline to 
Ledo. The capacity of these pipelines is estimated to be 72,000 tons per 
month. The total ultimate requirements of petrol for all purposes is 
g6,000 tons per month of which 9,000 tons will be produced and consumed 
locally. There will, therefore, remain 15,000 tons per month for transport 
with other stores. The figure of 220,000 tons per month makes allowance 
for this lift. 


River craft 

3. The United States authorities have under provision a number of 
barges and towboats, and are prepared to supply the necessary super- 
visory personnel with a view to commencing operations by 1st April 1944 
with a fleet estimated to be capable of delivering at Dibrugarh 15,000 tons 
P.O.L. per month and 15,000 tons general stores per month. 


APPENDIX 2 
Air Supply to China 
Monthly Tonnage carried by the Airlift, 
January 1943 —July 1944 


Net tonnage 
carried 
Month (short tons) Remarks 
1943. January 1,923 

February 3,276 At this period it was planned to increase 
the airlift to 4,000 tons a month. 

March 3,000 

April 2,515 

May 3,147 ‘The target was altered to 7,000 tons by 
July rising to 10,000 tons by Septem- 
ber. 

June 3,100 

July 45338 

August 5,674 

September 6,719 

October 8,632 

November 7,300 

December 13,450 

1944. January 14,472 

February 14,431 

March 10,954 Tonnage carried affected by the diver- 
sion of aircraft for operational duties. 

April 13,257 

May 13,686 

June 18,235 

July 25,454 


Notes: 


1. These figures include tonnage carried by Air Transport Command, 
Troop Carrier Command and the Chinese National Aviation Corporation. 
2. A short ton equals 2,000 lb. 
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Directive by the Prime Minister and Minister 
of Defence to Admiral Mountbatten, 
Supreme Commander, South-East Asia Command 


1. Your attention is drawn to the decisions of the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff at ‘Quadrant’ . . . which were approved by the President of the 
United States and by me on behalf of the War Cabinet. Pursuant to these 
decisions and acting in harmony with them, you will take up your appoint- 
ment as Supreme Allied Commander, South East Asia, as provided for 
in my Memorandum .. . and, within the limits of your Command as 
defined therein, you will conduct all operations against Japan. In accord- 
ance with the provisions of paragraph 13 of the Memorandum and of 
paragraph 58 of the ‘Quadrant’ decisions, you will be responsible to the 
British Chiefs of Staff, who are authorized by the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff to exercise jurisdiction over all matters pertaining to operations and 
will be the channel through which all Directives will be issued to you. 


2. Your prime duty is to engage the Japanese as closely and contin- 
uously as possible in order by attrition to consume and wear down 
the enemy’s forces, especially his Air Forces, thus making our superiority 
tell and forcing the enemy to divert his forces from the Pacific theatre; 
and secondly, but of equal consequence, to maintain and broaden our 
contacts with China, both by the Air route and by establishing direct 
contact through Northern Burma inter alia by suitably organized, air- 
supplied ground forces of the greatest possible strength. 


3. You will utilize to the full the advantages of the sea power and air 
power, which will be at your disposal, by seizing some point or points 
which (a) induce a powerful reaction from the enemy, and (5) give several 
options for a further stroke on your part in the light of the enemy’s afore- 
Said reaction. For this purpose, in making your proposals for amphibious 
operations in 1944, you will select the point of attack which seems best 
calculated to yield the above conditions, and will execute the operation 
approved. You will also prepare plans for the second phase of your cam- 
paign in 1944, contingent upon the reaction extorted from the enemy. 


4. At least four weeks before your first major amphibious operation you 
will be furnished by His Majesty’s Government with a battlefleet to be 
based on Ceylon sufficient in strength to fight a general engagement with 
any force which, in the opinion of His Majesty’s Government, it is rea- 
sonable to suppose the Japanese could afford to detach from the Pacific. 
The Eastern Fleet will for this purpose be equipped with at least ten 
escort carriers (C.V.Es.) as well as with such armoured fleet carriers as 
may be available. 
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5. You will proceed to form, as resources come to hand, a Combined 
Striking Force or Circus which will be available as the foundation of what- 
ever amphibious descent is eventually chosen. This force should consist 
of the aircraft-carriers to provide air support, secondly of an Inshore 
Squadron for coastal bombardment, and further of the necessary trans- 
ports, assault ships and landing craft of various classes. You will arrange, 
in conjunction with the Commander-in-Chief, India, for the preparation 
and training of the forces required by you for the special task of making 
opposed landings from the sea and of thus establishing bridgeheads at 
which reinforcements not trained for the above special work can be safely 
and continuously landed. You will specify such requirements for making 
artificial harbours, airfields, and floating runways as you may think 
necessary and as are within the bounds of possibility at the dates involved. 


6. You will at the earliest moment report your plans, dates and require- 
ments, bearing in mind the advantages of speed. 

WwW. S. C. 
10 Downing Street, S.W.1. 
21st October, 1943. 


, 
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APPENDIX 5 


Phased Development of the Assam 


Lines of Communication 


First Stage 
The following works had to be completed to give by October 1944 an 
estimated capacity for military stores of 4,400 tons a day (132,000 tons a 
month) after allowing for constructional materials: 
(a) Doubling the Abdulpur—Santahar railway (broad gauge). 
(b) Doubling the Parbatipur-Golakganj railway (metre gauge). 
(c) Parbatipur store transhipment yard. 
(d) Doubling the Lumding—Dimapur railway (metre gauge). 
(e) Provision of a railhead for the Chabua area. 
(f) Provision of additional metre gauge locomotives and rolling stock. 
(g) Completion of pipeline schemes. (These included the pipelines 
from Chandranathpur to Dimapur, Dhubri Station to Dhubri 
Ghat and various pipelines connecting railheads to airfields, but did 
not include the two pipelines from Calcutta and Chittagong res- 
pectively to Dibrugarh.) 
(h) Completion of 22 towing craft and 88 river flats (all new construc- 
tion). 
(i) Completion of the Assam Access Road from Siliguri to Bongaigaon. 
(j) Provision of sufficient vehicles for a lift of 250 tons a day from 
Siliguri forward. 


(k) Conversion of the 2 ft. 6 in. railway line from Jorhat to Mariani to 
metre gauge. 


Second Stage 


The following works had to be completed to give by January 1946 an 
estimated capacity for military stores of 7,300 tons a day (220,000 tons 
a month): 

(a) Doubling the Santahar—Parbatipur railway (broad gauge). 

(b) Doubling the Golakganj-Amingaon railway (metre gauge), the 
Pandu—Lumding railway (metre gauge) and the Dimapur-Tinsukia 
railway (metre gauge). 

(c) A 4,000-ft. bridge over the Brahmaputra from Amingaon-—Pandu, 

(d) A base layout at Parbatipur where there was a break of gauge, to 
act as a reservoir to maintain an even flow of traffic over the metre 
gauge railway forward to Dimapur. 

(e) A regulating station at or near Mariani. 

(f) Terminal developments as required. 
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(g) Development of the line between Chandranathpur and Lumding 
(the Hill Section) to carry up to 500 tons a day of traffic imported 
through the port of Chittagong. 


Note: 


No allowance was made in preparing these programmes for additional 
lift on the Brahmaputra since it was thought that the river craft proposed 
by the Americans (see Appendix 1) would prove unsuitable. 
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Reorganization Proposed for Various Formations 
of the Army in India, June — November 1943 


1. Changes in the Indian light division 

(a) The two light brigade reconnaissance battalions, each consisting 
of headquarters and two mounted infantry companies and two jeep- 
borne companies, were to be replaced by one light divisional reconnais- 
sance battalion, consisting of a headquarters and three mounted infantry 
pony companies. The new unit was to have no mechanical vehicles.} 

(b) The British infantry battalions in the light Indian division were to 
remain as heretofore, with the exception that the anti-aircraft and gun 
platoon was to be abolished. 

(c) The Indian infantry battalions in the light Indian division were to 
be increased by 163 Indian other ranks to enable a fourth platoon to be 
added to each company, making the total establishment of an Indian 
infantry battalion 993 all ranks. The anti-aircraft and gun platoon was to 
be abolished, and unit transport increased from 10 to 31 jeeps.! 

(d) In the divisional support battalion, the gun platoon was to be 
replaced by a medium machine-gun platoon. 

(e) A divisional artillery headquarters was to be added to the division. 


2. Changes in the divistonal artillery 

(a) A mortar battery, consisting of sixteen 3-inch mortars organized in 
two troops of eight mortars, was to be added to each light mountain 
regiment in a light division.! 

(b) In both A. & M.T. divisions and in M.T. divisions, one British 
field regiment was to be reorganized to consist of one battery of sixteen 
3-inch mortars and two batteries each of eight 3.7-inch howitzers. These 
regiments were to be entirely mechanized and provided with four-wheel 
drive vehicles. 

(c) The 3.7-inch howitzers were to be modified by the fitting of wheels 
with pneumatic tyres to allow of towing by motor transport. 

(d) In A. & M.T. divisions, composite anti-aircraft cum anti-tank 
regiments were to be included instead of there being separate light anti- 
aircraft regiments and anti-tank regiments. These composite regiments 
were to have an organization similar to the composite regiments already 
allotted to light divisions. They were to be armed, however, with two 
batteries each of twelve 6-pounders and two batteries each of eighteen 
20 mm. anti-aircraft guns. 


3. Changes in the Royal Indian Army Service Corps 
Consequent on the switch over to 15 cwt. trucks, the three 3-ton general 
purpose transport companies previously allotted to both M.T. and A. & 
2 These changes were not carried out. 
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M.T. divisions were to be changed to one 3-ton general purpose company 
and two 15-cwt. truck four-wheel drive companies, each of 150 vehicles. 


4. Changes in the Indian infantry battalions in M.T. and A. & M.T. divisions 


(a) These battalions were to be reorganized to consist of a battalion 
headquarters, a headquarters company containing signals, mortar, carrier 
and pioneer platoons, an administrative company containing medical and 
transport platoons, and four rifle companies, each of three platoons each 
of three sections of one N.C.O. and ten men. | 

(b) The establishment of these battalions was to include considerably 
fewer motor vehicles and none of less mobility than the four-wheel drive 
15-cwt. truck. These were to be allotted for essential fighting equipment 
only. 


5. Changes in the British infantry battalions in M.T. and A. & M.T. dtwistons 


British infantry battalions allotted to M.T. and A. & M.T. divisions 
were to be reorganized on the same lines as Indian infantry battalions, 
vide paragraph 4 above. 


6. Changes tn motor battaltons 


All motor battalions were to be reorganized to consist of a battalion 
headquarters, a headquarters company, a support company of eight 6- 
pounder anti-tank guns and eight medium machine-guns and three com- 
panies each of three platoons and one 3-inch mortar section. 


7. Changes in the Indian machine-gun battaltons 


These battalions were to be reorganized to consist of a battalion head- 
quarters, an administrative platoon, three support companies, each of 
two 4.2-inch mortar platoons each of four mortars, and two medium 
machine-gun platoons, each of four machine-guns. The approximate 
strength of the battalion would then be fourteen officers and seven hundred 
other ranks, equipped with twenty-four mortars and twenty-four medium 
machine-guns. 
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The Japanese Air Force in Burma, November 1943 


Approximate 
number of 
operational 

Type aircraft 

Headquarters 5th Air Division 

33rd Air Regiment (Fighter) Army 1 Mark II 20 

204th Air Regiment (Fighter) Army 1 Mark II 20 
4th Air Brigade 

50th Air Regiment (Fighter) Army 1 Mark II 27 

8th Air Regiment (Light Bomber) Army 99 27 

34th Air Regiment (Light Bomber) Army 99 20 
7th Air Brigade - 

64th Air Regiment (Fighter) Army 1 Mark II 30 

12th Air Regiment (Heavy Bomber) Army 97 Mark III 15 

g8th Air Regiment (Heavy Bomber) Army 97 Mark III 15 

81st Air Regiment (Reconnaissance) Army 100 Mark II 15 

aist Air Regiment (Fighter) Army 2 12 

Total 201 

Note: 


For the attack on Calcutta on the 5th December 1943, 5th Air Division 
was reinforced by 9 Navy I bombers and 30 Zero fighters from 28th Air 
Flotilla. 
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APPENDIX 9 


Ships of the Eastern Fleet in the Indian Ocean, 
16th November 1943 


Battleship Ramillies Capt. G. B. Middleton 
Escort Carrier Battler Capt. F. M. R. Stephenson 
Cruisers : 


4th Cruiser Squadron Newcastle Capt. P. B. R. W. William-Powlett 
Suffolk Capt. A. S. Russel 
Frobisher Capt. J. W. Mudford 
Kenya Capt. C. L. Robertson 
Ceylon Capt. G. B. Amery-Parkes 


5th Cruiser Squadron Danae Capt. J. R. S. Haines 
Emerald Capt. F. W. Wylie 


Armed Merchant Alaunia Capt. (R.N.R.) R.H.C. Crawford 
Cruisers Chitral _Acting-Capt. G. W. Hoare-Smith 
Destroyers Eleven (parts of the 4th, 7th and 11th De- 

stroyer Flotillas) 
Escort Vessels Thirteen (including one Free French) 
Submarines Six (five of 4th Submarine Flotilla and one 
Dutch) 
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Army Formations Allotted or Assigned to S.E.A.C., 
16th November 1943 


I. ALLOTTED 


BRITISH : AMERICAN 
11th Army Group (Delhi) Northern Combat Area Command 
14th Army (Calcutta) _ 22nd Chinese Division 
goth Chinese Division 
XV Corps (near Cox’s Bazar) 38th Chinese Division 


5th Indian Division 
7th Indian Division 
8ist West African Division . 
(less one brigade) 
IV Corps (Imphal) 
17th Indian Division 
20th Indian Division 
23rd Indian Division 
Army Reserve 
26th Indian Division 
254th Indian Tank Brigade 
Ceylon Army Command (Colombo) 
11th East African Division 
goth Indian Infantry Brigade 
Local forces 


Indian Ocean garrisons 


2. ASSIGNED! 


XOXCKITI Corps 
undergoing 5507th Composite Unit 
and British Division j training in (Provisional)* 
36th Indian Division? | amphibious attached to Special Force 
operations for training 


attached to 

19th Indian Division | XXXITI 

25th Indian Division } Corps for 

50th Indian Tank training and 

Brigade administra- 
tion 
50th Indian Parachute Brigade 
1 The 44th Indian Armoured Division remained under command of G.H.Q.., India. 


2 This division had only two brigades (29th and 72nd). 
3 “Merrill’s Marauders’. 
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Special Force (3rd Indian Division) 
77th and 111th Indian (L.R.P.) Brigades 
14th, 16th and 23rd British (L.R.P.) Brigades? 
3rd West African (L.R.P.) Beene 


3 Special Service Brigade 
5 Commando 
44 Royal Marine Commando 


1 Transferred from 7oth British Division. 


APPENDIX 11 


Air Command, South-East Asia on Integration, 


12th December 1943 


HEADQUARTERS, AIR COMMAND S.E.A.: New Delhi 


(Air Chief Marshal Sir Richard Peirse) 


I, EASTERN AIR COMMAND: New Delhi (for Calcutta) 
(Major-General G. E. Stratemeyer, U.S.A.A.F.) 


(a) 3RD TACTICAL AIR FORCE: Comilla (Air Marshal Str John Baldwin)! 
221 Group R.A.F.: Imphal (Air Commodore H. V. Rowley) 


5 (F.) Squadron 

155 (F.) Squadron 

211 (L.R.F.) Squadron 
28 (F.R.) Squadron 

34 (F.B.) Squadron 

42 (F.B.) Squadron 

45 (L.B.) Squadron 

84 (L.B.) Squadron 
110 (L.B.) Squadron 


Hurricane 
Mohawk 
Beaufighter 
Hurricane 
Hurricane 
Hurricane 
Vengeance 
Vengeance 
Vengeance 


224 Group R.A.F.: Chittagong (Air Commodore A. Gray) 


79 (F.) Squadron 

136 (F.) Squadron 

258 (F.) Squadron 

261 (F.) Squadron 

607 (F.) Squadron 

615 (F.) Squadron 

27 (N.F.) Squadron 

177 (N.F.) Squadron 

6 (F.R.) Squadron (R.L.A.F.) 
8 (L.B.) Squadron (R.I.A.F.) 
82 (L.B.) Squadron 

11 (F.B.) Squadron 

20 (F.B.) Squadron 

60 (F.B.) Squadron 


Hurricane 
Spitfire 
Hurricane 
Hurricane 
Spitfire 
Spitfire 
Beaufighter 
Beaufighter 
Hurricane 
Vengeance 
Vengeance 
Hurricane 
Hurricane 
Hurricane 


Northern Air Sector Force: Dinjan (Colonel 7. F. Egan, U.S.A.A.F.) 


U.S.A.A.F. 


88 (F.) Squadron 
89 (F.) Squadron 


Warhawk (P.40) 
Warhawk (P.40) 


1 On the formation of 3rd Tactical Air Force, Air Headquarters Bengal ceased to exist. 
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go (F.) Squadron Warhawk (P.40) 
459 (F.) Squadron Lightning (P.38) 
528 (F.B.) Squadron Mustang (P.51) 
529 (F.B.) Squadron Mustang (P.51) 
530 F.B.) Squadron Mustang (P.51) 
R.A.F. 
67 (F.) Squadron Hurricane 
146 (F.) Squadron Hurricane 
176 (N.F.) Squadron Beaufighter 
(b) STRATEGIC AIR FORCE: Calcutta (Brig.-General H. C. Davidson, 
U.S.A.A.F.) 
U.S.A.A.F. 
22 (M.B.) Squadron Mitchell (B.25) 
490 (M.B.) Squadron Mitchell (B.25) 
491 (M.B.) Squadron Mitchell (B.25) 
9 (H.B.) Squadron Liberator (B.24) 
436 (H.B.) Squadron Liberator (B.24) 
492 (H.B.) Squadron Liberator (B.24) 
493 (H.B.) Squadron Liberator (B.24) 
R.A.F.1 
99 (M.B.) Squadron Wellington 
215 (M.B.) Squadron Wellington 
159 (H.B.) Squadron Liberator 


(c) TROOP CARRIER COMMAND: Calcutta (for Comilla) (Brig.-General 
W. D. Old, U.S.A.A.F.) 


U.S.A.A.F. 

1 (T.C.) Squadron Dakota (C.47) 

2 (T.C.) Squadron Dakota (C.47) 
R.A.F. 

31 (Tpt.) Squadron Dakota 

62 (Tpt.) Squadron Dakota 

117 (Tpt.) Squadron Dakota 

194 (Tpt.) Squadron Hudson 


(d) PHOTOGRAPHIC RECONNAISSANCE FORCE: Comilla (Group Cap- 
tain S. G. Wise, R.A.F.) 


U.S.A.A.F. 
10 (P.R.) Squadron Lightning (P.38) 
a1 (P.R.) Squadron Lightning (P.38) 
99 (P.R.) Squadron Lightning (P.38) 


1 Organized as 231 Group R.A.F., Calcutta. 
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R.A.F. 


681 (P.R.) Squadron 
684 (P.R.) Squadron 


Spitfire — 


Mosquito 


2. DIRECTLY UNDER COMMAND OF AIR HEADQUARTERS S.E.A.C. 
222 Group R.A.F.: Colombo (Air Vice-Marshal A. Lees) — 


17 (F.) Squadron 

go (F.) Squadron 

273 (F.) Squadron 

89 (N.F.) Squadron 

22 (T.B.) Squadron 

217 (T.B.) Squadron 

205 (Fg. Bt.) Squadron 

321 (Fg. Bt.) Squadron (Netherlands) 
413 (Fg. Bt.) Squadron (R.C.A.F.) 
160 (G.R.) Squadron 


Hurricane 
Hurricane 


Hurricane 


Beaufighter 
Beaufort 
Beaufort 
Catalina 
Catalina 
Catalina 
Liberator 


225 Group R.A.F.: Bangalore (Air Commodore P. H. Mackworth) 


4 (F.R.) Squadron (R.LA.F.) 
212 (Fg. Bt.) Squadron 
240 (Fg. Bt.) Squadron 


Hurricane 
Catalina 
Catalina 


3. NON-OPERATIONAL SQUADRONS 


U.S.A.A.F. 


20 (Tac. R.) Squadron 
24 (C.M.) Squadron 

34 (C.M.) Squadron 

40 (P.R.) Squadron 

118 (Tac. R.) Squadron 
426 (F.) Squadron 


R.A.F. 


81 (F.) Squadron 
123 (F.) Squadron 
134 (F.) Squadron 
135 (F.) Squadron 
152 (F.) Squadron 
113 (L.B.) Squadron 
355 (H.B.) Squadron 
356 (H.B.) Squadron 
203 (G.R.) Squadron 
353 (G.R.) Squadron 
354 (G.R.) Squadron 
191 (Fg. Bt.) Squadron 


Warhawk (P.40) 
Liberator (F.7) 
Liberator (F.7) 
Lightning (F.5) 
Mustang (P.51) 
Northrop (P.61) 


Spitfire 
Hurricane 
Hurricane 
Hurricane 
Spitfire 
Bisley 
Liberator 
Liberator 
Wellington 
Hudson 
Liberator 


Catalina 
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R.LA.F. 
2 (F.) Squadron Hurricane 
3 (F.R.) Squadron Audax 
Note: | | 


Abbreviations: F.—Fighter; F.B.—Fighter-Bomber; F.R.—Fighter- 
Reconnaissance; L.R.F.—Long-Range Fighter; Fg. Bt.—Flying Boat; 
G.R.—General Reconnaissance; L.B.—Light Bomber; M.B.—Medium 
Bomber; H.B.—Heavy Bomber; N.F.—Night Fighter; P.R.—Photo- 
graphic Reconnaissance; T.C.—Troop Carrier; C.M.—Combat Map- 
ping; Tpt.—Transport; Tac.R.—Tactical Reconnaissance; T.B.—Tor- 
pedo-Bomber. 


1 These squadrons in varying stages of re-equipment and training were located in 225 
Group and Air H.Q. India areas. 
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Outline Order of Battle of XV Corps, 
January — July 1944 
XV CORPS HEADQUARTERS 
Lueut.-General A. F. P. Christison 


Corps Troops 
Armoured Group Colonel S. H. Perse 

25th Dragoons 
One troop 4orst Field Squadron, I.E. 
One company 3/4th Bombay Grenadiers Potaed 
Detachment 254th Bridging Troop, I.E. 
81st (West African) Reconnaissance Regiment 
3rd Gwalior Lancers I.S.F. (less horsed wing) 


Artillery Brigaduer L. Harris 
6th Medium Regiment, R.A. 
8th (Belfast) Heavy Anti-Aircraft Regiment, R.A. 
36th Light Anti-Aircraft Regiment, R.A. 
5th Mahratta Anti-Tank Regiment 


Engineers Brigadwer L. I. Facques 
73rd Field Company, I.E. 
483rd Field Company, I.E. 
Malerkotla Field Company, I.S.F. 
408th Field Park Company, I.E. 
853rd Bridging Company, I.E. 
11th Bridging Section, I.E. 
23rd Battalion, I.E. 
24th Battalion, I.E. 


Signals 
XV Corps Signals 


Infantry 


12th Frontier Force Regiment Machine-Gun Battalion 
79th Indian Infantry Company 


Commandos 


3 Special Service Brigade Brigadier W. I. Nonwetler, R.M. 
5 Commando 
44 Royal Marine Commando 
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5TH INDIAN INFANTRY DIVISION! 
Major-General H. R. Briggs 
Major-General G. C. Evans (from 1/7/44) 


Artillery Brigadier E. C. R. Mansergh 
4th Field Regiment, R.A. 
28th Jungle Field Regiment, R.A. 
56th Light Anti-Aircraft/Anti-Tank Regiment, R.A. 
24th Indian Mountain Regiment 
Engineers 
and Field Company, I.E. 
20th Field Company, I.E. 
74th Field Company, I.E. 
44th Field Park Company, I.E. 
1st Bridging Section, I.E. 
Signals 
5th Indian Divisional Signals 
Divisional H.Q. Infantry Battalion 
3/2nd Punjab Regiment 
Infantry 
gth Indian Infantry Brigade 
Brigadier G. C. Evans 
Brigadier J. A. Salomons (from 25.2.44) 
and West Yorkshire Regiment 
3/9th Jat Regiment 
3/14th Punjab Regiment 
123rd Indian Infantry Brigade 
Brigaduer T. 7. Winterton 
Brigadier G. C. Evans (from 25.2.44) 
Brigadier E. J. Denholm-Young (from 1.7.44) 
and Suffolk Regiment 
2/1st Punjab Regiment 
1/17th Dogra Regiment 


161st Indian Infantry Brigade? 

Brigaduer D. F. W. Warren 
4th Queen’s Own Royal West Kent Regiment 
1/1st Punjab Regiment 
4/7th Rajput Regiment 


Medical 
10th Indian Field Ambulance 
45th Indian Field Ambulance 
75th Indian Field Ambulance 


1'To IV Corps on 19th March. 
*'To XXXIII Corps. 
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7TH INDIAN INFANTRY DIVISION! 
Major-General F. W. Messervy 


Divisional Reconnaissance 
Horsed wing of 3rd Gwalior Lancers, I.S.F. 
Artillery Brigadter A. F. Hely 
136th Field Regiment, R.A. 
139th Jungle Field Regiment, R.A. 
24th Light Anti-Aircraft/Anti-Tank Regiment, R.A. 
25th Indian Mountain Regiment 
Engineers 
62nd Field Company, I.E. 
77th Field Company, I.E. 
421st Field Company, I.E. 
go3rd Field Park Company, I.E. 
17th Bridging Section, I.E. 


Signals 
7th Indian Divisional Signals 
Divisional H.Q. Infantry Battalion 
1/11th Sikh Regiment (later replaced by 7/2nd Punjab Regiment) 


Infantry 
33rd Indian Infantry Brigade* 
Brigadier F. F. Loftus- Tottenham 
1st Queen’s Royal Regiment (West Surrey) 
4/15th Punjab Regiment 
4/1st Gurkha Rifles 


89th Indian Infantry Brigade® 
Brigadur W. A. Crowther 
and King’s Own Scottish Borderers 
7/2nd Punjab Regiment (later 1/11th Sikh Regiment) 
4/8th Gurkha Rifles 


114th Indian Infantry Brigade 
Brigadier M. R. Roberts 
Brigadier H. W. Dinwiddie (from 23.6.44) 
1st Somerset Light Infantry 
4/14th Punjab Regiment 
4/5th Royal Gurkha Rifles 


Medical 
44th Indian Field Ambulance 
54th Indian Field Ambulance 
66th Indian Field Ambulance 


1To XXXIII Corps on 15th May. 
8 To XXXIII Corps between 5th and oth April. 
* To IV Corps between 1st and 6th May. 
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25TH INDIAN INFANTRY DIVISION! 
Major-General H. L. Davies 


Artillery Brigadier R. O’Carrol-Scott 
8th Field Regiment, R.A. 
27th Jungle Field Regiment, R.A. 
5th Indian Field Regiment 
7th Indian Light Anti-Aircraft/Anti-Tank Regiment 


Engineers 
63rd Field Company, I.E. 
93rd Field Company, I.E. 
425th Field Company, I.E. 
16th Bridging Section, I.E. 


Signals 
25th Indian Divisional Signals 


Divisional H.Q. Infantry Battalion 
8/19th Hyderabad Regiment 


Infantry 


51st Indian Infantry Brigade Brigadur T. H. Angus 
8th York and Lancaster Regiment 
17/5th Mahratta Light Infantry 
16/10th Baluch Regiment 


53rd Indian Infantry Brigade Brigadwer G. A. P. Coldstream 
goth York and Lancaster Regiment 
2/2nd Punjab Regiment 
4/18th Royal Garhwal Rifles 


74th Indian Infantry Brigade Brigadier J. E. Hirst 
6th Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire Light Infantry 
14/10th Baluch Regiment 
3/2nd Gurkha Rifles 
Medical 


55th Indian Field Ambulance 
58th Indian Field Ambulance 
61st Indian Field Ambulance 





1In relief of 5th Indian Division, March 1944. 
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26TH INDIAN DIVISION! 
Major-General C. E. N. Lomax 


Artillery Brigadier C. J. G. Dalton 
160th Jungle Field Regiment, R.A. 
30th Indian Mountain Regiment 
7th Indian Field Regiment 
1st Indian Light Anti-Aircraft/Anti-Tank Regiment 


Engineers 
28th Field Company, I.E. 
72nd Field Company, I.E. 
g8th Field Company, I.E. 
7th Bridging Section, I.E. 


Signals 
26th Indian Divisional Signals 


Divisional H.Q. Infantry Battalion 
5/9th Jat Regiment 


Infantry 


4th Indian Infantry Brigade Brigadier A. W. Lowther 
1st Wiltshire Regiment 
2/13th Frontier Force Rifles 
2/7th Rajput Regiment 

36th Indian Infantry Brigade Brigadier L. G. Thomas 
8/13th Frontier Force Rifles 
5/16th Punjab Regiment 
1/8th Gurkha Rifles 


71st Indian Infantry Brigade Brigadier G. G. C. Bull 
1st Lincolnshire Regiment Brigadier R. C. Cotterell-Aill 
5/1st Punjab Regiment (from 28.1.44) 
1/18th Royal Garhwal Rifles 
Medical 


1st Indian Field Ambulance 
46th Indian Field Ambulance 
48th Indian Field Ambulance 


2 Originally 14th Army reserve. Relieved 7th Indian Division in March 1944. 
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36TH INDIAN INFANTRY DIVISION 
Major-General F. W. Festing 


Armour 
‘C’ Squadron 149th Regiment, R.A.C. 
Artillery Brigadter C. E. Barrington 
130th Assault Field Regiment, R.A. 
178th Assault Field Regiment, R.A. 
122nd Light Anti-Aircraft/Anti-Tank Regiment, R.A. 
Engineers 
324th Field Park Company, I.E. 
12th Bridging Section, I.E. 
Two companies 15th Battalion, I.E. 
One section 99th Field Company, I.E. 
Signals 
36th Indian Divisional Signals 
Divisional H.Q. Infantry 
One company 2nd Manchester Machine-Gun Battalion 
Medical 
22nd Casualty Clearing Station 


agth Infantry Brigade Group Brigadier H. C. Stockwell 


Engineers 

236th Field Company, R.E. 
Signals 

2gth Infantry Brigade Signals 
Infantry 

ist Royal Scots Fusiliers 

and Royal Welch Fusiliers 

and East Lancashire Regiment 

and South Lancashire Regiment 


Medical 
154th Field Ambulance 


72nd Indian Infantry Brigade Group Brigadier A. R. Aslett 


Engineers 

goth Field Company, I.E. 
Signals 

72nd Indian Infantry Brigade Signals 
Infantry 

6th South Wales Borderers 

10th Gloucestershire Regiment 

gth Royal Sussex Regiment 


Medical 
69th Indian Field Ambulance 
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81ST WEST AFRICAN DIVISION 
Major-General C. G. Woolner 


Artillery Brigadier T. A. H. Coltan 
ist (W.A.) Light Anti-Aircraft/Anti-Tank Regiment 
grd, 4th and 6th Independent (W.A.) Light Batteries 
Engineers 
5th (W.A.) Field Company 
6th (W.A.) Field Company 
8th (W.A.) Field Park Company 


Signals 
81st (W.A.) Divisional Signals 
Infantry 


5th West African Infantry Brigade Brigadier N. H. Collins 
5th Gold Coast Regiment 
7th Gold Coast Regiment 
8th Gold Coast Regiment 


6th West African Infantry Brigade Brigadver J. W. A. Hayes 
4th Nigeria Regiment Brigadur R. N. Cartwright 
1st Gambia Regiment (from 26.3.44) 
1st Sierra Leone Regiment 


Divisional Reconnaissance 
11th (E.A.) Divisional Scout Battalion 


Auxiliary Porter Groups 
ist (W.A.) Auxiliary Group 
grd (W.A.) Auxiliary Group 
4th (W.A.) Auxiliary Group 
Medical 
5th and 6th (W.A.) Field Ambulances 


404 L.OF C. AREA 


Brigadur T. R. Henry 
Artillery 
13th Anti-Aircraft Brigade, R.A. 


Infantry 
1st Bihar Regiment 
7/16th Punjab Regiment! 
2nd Baroda Regiment, I.S.F. 
1st Tripura Rifles, I.S.F. 


2 Attached 81st (W.A.) Division from December 1943 to June 1944. 
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Outline Order of Battle of Special Force 
(grd Indian Division) 


Column 
Nos. 
Special Force Headquarters Major-General O. C. Wingate 


Major-General W. D. A. Lentaigne (from 27.3.44) 


14th Infantry Brigade (Brigadier T. Brodie) 59 
54th Field Company, R.E. 
1st Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire Regiment 16/61 
7th Leicestershire Regiment 47/74 
2nd Black Watch 73/42 
and York and Lancaster Regiment 84/65 
Medical detachment 

16th Infantry Brigade (Brigadier B. E. Fergusson) 99 
and Field Company, R.E. 
51st/6oth Field Regiment, R.A.} 51/69 
and Queen’s Royal Regiment (West Surrey) 21/22 
and Leicestershire Regiment 17/71 
45th Reconnaissance Regiment! 45/54 
Medical detachment 

23rd Infantry Brigade (Brigadier L. E.C. M. Perowne) 32 
12th Field Company, R.E. 
6oth Field Regiment, R.A.? 60/88 
and Duke of Wellington’s Regiment 33/76 
4th Border Regiment 34/55 
Ist Essex Regiment 44/56 
Medical detachment 

77th Indian Infantry Brigade (Brigadier 7. M. Calvert) 25 
Mixed Field Company, R.E./I.E. 
1st King’s Regiment (Liverpool) 81/82 
1st Lancashire Fusiliers 20/50 
1st South Staffordshire Regiment 38/80 
3/6th Gurkha Rifles 36/63 
Medical and veterinary detachments 

111th Indian Infantry Brigade (Brigadier W. D. A. Lentaigne)* 48 


Mixed Field Company, R.E./T.E. 


1 Employed as long-range penetration infantry. 
4 See page 279 fn. 
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and King’s Own Royal Regiment (Lancaster) 
1st Cameronians 

3/4th Gurkha Rifles 

4/9th Gurkha Rifles 

Medical and veterinary detachments 


grd West African Brigade (Brigadter A. H. Gillmore) 
7th West African Field Company 
6th Nigeria Regiment 
7th Nigeria Regiment 
12th Nigeria Regiment 
grd West African Field Ambulance 


Divisional Troops 
219th Field Park Company, R.E. 
Detachment 2nd Burma Rifles 
145th Brigade Company, R.A.S.C. 
61st Air Supply Company, R.A.S.C. 
and Indian Air Supply Company, R.I.A.S.C. 


Attached Troops 
Four troops 160th Field Regiment, R.A. 


Four troops 69th Light Anti-Aircraft Regiment, R.A. 


3/9th Gurkha Rifles 
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41/46 
26/90 
30/40 
49/94 


Io 


39/66 
29/35 
12/43 


57/93 
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Appreciation of the Prospect of Exploiting Operation 
‘Thursday’ by Major-General O. C. Wingate for the 
Supreme Commander, South-East Asia, 
roth February 1944 


OBJECT 


To exploit to the maximum extent any gains, or prospect of gain, 
which may result from Operation ‘THURSDAY’. 


FACTORS 
(a) L.R.P. Troops now available 

77, 111 and 16 Brigades are actually employed in the opening stages of 
Operation ‘THURSDAY’. In addition, certain Garrison Troops, amongst 
which are columns of the 3 WA Brigade, will also be employed in the 
opening stages. Prediction of dates is to some extent guess-work, but in 
order to illustrate what is said, an attempt will be made to phase the 
Operation giving dates. 


Phase I 

Phase I began on 6th February with the entry of 16 Brigade from 
LEDO. At present, this Brigade is experiencing great difficulties in passing 
the precipitous mountain tracks separating it from... HKAMTI. There is, 
however, reason to hope that it will cross the Chindwin by the 25th 
February. 

Phase I, therefore, will have begun about the 6th of February and may 
be expected to end early in May. 

During this Phase, I intend to concentrate three Brigades within a circle 
of 40 miles radius, whose centre is INDAW; and four Garrisons, each 
consisting of one battalion and two troops of Artillery, will be introduced 
into the circle to form Strongholds in areas inaccessible to Artillery and 
tanks. 

These operations, if successful, may well compel the enemy to evacuate 
BURMA North of the 24th Parallel. 

It is possible that it may be necessary in April to introduce two more 
columns of 14 Brigade to break the line BHAMO-MYITKYINA to which 
the enemy may well switch his communications with 18th Division. 

A prominent feature of Phase I will be the bold employment of glider 
patrols to exploit and develop the general threat to the enemy’s communi- 
cations in Northern Burma. 


Phase II 
Phase II will overlap Phase I to some extent, and the exact date cannot 
be predicted. It may never occur at all. 
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It will begin as soon as the enemy gives evidence of having been 
defeated by the operations in Phase I. Phase II may be described as the 
Phase of Exploitation. 

Apart from the introduction of the two columns referred to above, 
(which might take place in any case in order to complete the cutting off 
of 18th Division), in the event of marked success the introduction of the 
whole of 14 and 23 Brigades might be desirable to intrude into the mon- 
soon period in the Dry Zone and to encourage an advance on the part 
of the Chinese on the line LasH1o—MAyYmMyo. If this introduction of 14 
and 23 Brigades were carried out, it would be my intention to withdraw 
77 and 16 Brigades as soon as possible to permit of their use on future 
occasions. 

Since I purpose to do this, in any case, Phase II would merely mean 
the introduction of 14 and 23 Brigades to relieve at an earlier date than 
I would contemplate in the case of a smaller degree of success. However, 
it should be understood that in the case of a smaller degree of success, I 
would endeavour to relieve all three brigades; 16, 77 and 111, with one 
Brigade only, viz. 14, which, together with the Garrison Brigade, would 
hold the necessary areas for the monsoon. 


Phase III 


The third Phase will begin with the end of the Monsoon in October 
1944, when free movement is possible, without getting malaria. The 
Japanese may be expected to prepare an offensive for this season and it 
will be necessary to forestall them. The only way I can see in which this 
might be done is to stage an airborne L.R.P. operation, designed to 
strike at their communications South of MANDALAY, possibly in the area 
THAZI. Such an operation would require a minimum of three L.R.P. 
brigades, of which one might be American, and two British. By this time 
it may be hoped that the yoke [Yunnan] Forces would be disposed to 
play a necessary part in the follow-up. 

Thus the operations as planned would leave two brigades available for 
CULVERIN even on the existing planning. 


(b) Troops Available for Increasing L.R.P. Resources 


It is highly desirable that we should form L.R.P. Brigades from the best 
elements in our army and not leave it to the other nations to produce 
these forces, although we will, of course, welcome all such Brigades that 
other nations are prepared to produce. In this connection it is interesting 
that the Generalissimo has just intimated his intention of sending in the 
immediate future 50 CHINESE Majors to my headquarters to learn the 
Science of L.R.P. He is also sending a considerable number of CHINESE 
ORS. 

In INDIA there are a number of Divisions which, should Operation 
‘THURSDAY’ prove successful, it would be wrong not to be made available 
for L.R.P. 

The first of these is, of course, the Parachute Brigade and any other 
portion of the PHANTOM Airborne Division which may, by that time, 
have come to light. 
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The Parachute Brigade is obsolete in as much as there is now no function 
for parachutists in War. They have not been trained to fight the Japanese 
in warfare, because they have not been trained by the people with the 
necessary experience. They still require to be introduced to, and to study, 
the methods of L.R.P. They are, however, available to be turned into an 
L.R.P. Brigade. 

Secondly, there are both British and Indian divisions in INDIA which 
should be turned over to be converted to L.R.P. 

It does not seem to be realised that if Operation ‘THURSDAY’, which is 
being carried out by unsupported L.R.P. Brigades, succeeds in driving the 
Japanese out of Northern BURMA, the superiority of L.R.P. to normal 
formations in a normal operation (including normal airborne formations), 
will have been abundantly proved, and there will no longer be any 
grounds for claiming that normal Divisions have any function in South 
East Asia. They should instead be broken up into L.R.P. Brigades (Air- 
borne), Assault Brigades, and Airport Garrison Brigades, organized into 
larger formations corresponding to divisions and corps but with rather 
different scope and functions. 

I do not, however, claim, at this juncture, that L.R.P. Brigades will be 
capable of this degree of success. I only point out that if they are capable 
of it the proper inference must be drawn and we must not shrink from 
applying measures to save life and gain victory. 

The number of L.R.P. Brigades that are required purely to exploit the 
Operation in Northern BURMA in November 44 is a minimum of three and 
a maximum of six. If the more rewarding HANOI! operation is contem- 
plated another six are needed of which three would be taken from BURMA 
where further offensive would be redundant. The number required for 
CULVERIN is a minimum of two, a maximum of three. This latter figure 
may be greatly increased if Operation ‘THURSDAY’ is a complete success. 
Thus, we may need a maximum of say fifteen L.R.P. Brigades by next 
November, and a minimum of five. 

At present there are in existence five L.R.P. Brigades of which one 1s 
being used for Garrisons and. two will definitely not be available for 
operations in November 44. This leaves three, which means that on the 
minimum estimate another two will be required to be raised. 

If Operation ‘THURSDAY’ is a complete failure L.R.P. will lapse. If, 
however, it has any measure of success, another good Division now in 
INDIA should be turned over to L.R.P. This Division may well be 
supplied by 14th Army which can hardly be expecting ever to operate 
beyond the mountain barrier with its present establishment after the 
experiences of the past two years. 


(c) Proposals Should cULVERIN be Abandoned. (See also attached note on 
Operations against THAILAND AND INDO-CHINA) 

Should CULVERIN be abandoned the best prospect for the INDIA 
Command will be to concentrate on progressing to HANOI and BANGKOK, 
by the use of the Airborne L.R.P. Brigades, building up behind them at 
suitable distances defended airports. The latter require normal garrison 
troops. In the van will be the deeply penetrating columns, a mass of 
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enemy between them and territory occupied by us. The operations of these 
columns will progressively force the enemy to withdraw. In territory from 
which the enemy has withdrawn, normal communications may be built 
up, and strong garrisons living in fortifications introduced. At certain 
distances behind the forward wave of penetration will come defended 
airports. In the van with the L.R.P. Brigades will be Strongholds with 
their Garrisons. 

A campaign of this nature would require some 20 to 25 L.R.P. Brigades 
in being, a total strength of 100,000 infantry of good calibre. This is a 
small enough force to carry out such an operation, in all conscience. If 
measures are taken in time a proportion of it can be found from British 
Artillery, etc. now in INDIA, although indeed much of this Artillery will 
be needed to be flown in to garrison L.R.P. Strongholds and defended 
airports. It remains to be seen whether West Africans have the qualities 
required (or rather if their British Officers have these qualities) for 
L.R.P. If so, some can be found from these sources. In the main, they 
should be found from British Infantry Divisions. Airborne divs. are 
suitable provided they first undergo three months training with Special 
Force. 

If CULVERIN is off and ‘THURSDAY’ has been successful there can be 
no argument against at least the 2nd Division and any other British 
division in rnD1A being used for this purpose, plus the existing element of 
the airborne division. 

Good Indian troops such as Gurkhas and Sikhs could also be employed. 

Once the view had gained acceptance that L.R.P. was an excellent way 
to beat the Japanese, there would be no difficulty in obtaining the neces- 
sary enthusiasm and confidence, and units which I might at present deem 
unfit, might become fit. 

All this could be done by the India Command without any further 
assistance from the U.K. were CULVERIN to be abandoned. 

The capture of BANGKOK and HANOI may well result in the giving of 
an amphibious role to the India Command (Nov. 45) and the L.R.P. 
thrust would then continue to carry a chain of defended airports across 
CHINA to the coast where it would meet up with the seaborne forces. 

Some such operation is highly desirable if the War is to be shortened. 


PLAN 


Lay down that Operation ‘THURSDAy’ will be exploited with all the 
forces of L.R.P. that are available in InDIA, with a view to creating the 
maximum success possible. 

In the event of a qualified success two brigades of L.R.P. will be with- 
drawn and prepared for CULVERIN. In the event of an unqualified success 
arrangements will be made to raise at once many more L.R.P. brigades 
from good Divisions now in INDIA, and all existing plans for future 
operations against the Japanese will be revised in the light of this success. 

The whole of 14 and 23 Brigades will be used only in the event of a 
degree of success being obtained in Operation ‘rHurRspDAy’. If the 
Operation is uniformly unsuccessful they will not be used. 

Should 77 Brigade and 111 Brigade succeed in holding out in the 
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INDAW Area and cutting the Japanese lines of communication for a con- 
siderable period this would be a sufficient measure of success to justify 
the introduction of two columns of 14 Brigade to cut the BHAMO- 
MYITKYINA Road. Should the operations of L.R.P. Brigades result in a 
Japanese withdrawal permitting the LEDO Force to gain the line 
MOGAUNG-—MYITKYINA that would be a measure of success justifying a 
large increase in the number of L.R.P. Brigades. 

Should the action of L.R.P. Brigades result in the enemy evacuating 
BURMA North of the 24th Parallel this would be a great measure of success 
justifying turning over many existing Divisions to L.R.P. 

The number of SD Aircraft requisite for the supply of the L.R.P. Force 
in the field will be guaranteed and will not be cut down on any con- 
sideration whatsoever without the agreement of the L.R.P. Force 
Commander. 

Should very favourable opportunities for flying in columns, further to 
confuse the enemy and exploit opportunities, occur, every endeavour will 
be made to supply additional transport aircraft to allow this to be done. 

The scale on which it is intended to create new L.R.P. Brigades will be 
decided by the degree of success of ‘THURSDAY’. This will be apparent 
by May 15th 1944. 

Should it be decided to go ahead turning divisions into L.R.P.Gs, the 
machine exists at GWALIOR. This machine will be capable of taking on 
the training of six to ten Brigades at a time. Each batch requires three 
months complete from date of arrival with animals to date of entraining 
for operations. 
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Note by Major-General O. C. Wingate on L.R.P. 
Operations against Siam and Indo-China, 
11th February 1944 


I. OBJECT 
To seize HANOI and BANGKOK. 


2. FACTORS 
(a) Supply Limitations 

An Airborne L.R.P. Brigade can readily be introduced and maintained 
more economically than any equivalent striking force. The radius at 
which it can operate from its Air Base is up to a maximum of 300 miles. 
Thus, an Air Base at KUNMING could support the operations of L.R.P. 
up to 70 miles of HANOI. It would be best, therefore, first toestablish an Air 
Base 100 miles South of KUNMING to permit of introducing L.R.P. 
Brigades capable of reaching the coast in the Gulf of TONGKING. 


(b) Method of Operating and Numbers Required 


The number of L.R.P. Brigades required to paralyse the enemy forces 
in French Indo-China would be six. This would require an additional 
allotment of three Brigades of Garrison Troops with supporting artillery. 
The whole could be assembled at KUNMING without difficulty provided 
Northern BURMA were in our hands by say March 45. 

The process of conquest would probably follow the lines which are to 
be worked out in Operation ‘THURSDAY’, 1.e. severing of communica- 
tions, establishing Strongholds in areas inaccessible to wheeled transport, 
introducing Garrisons into areas evacuated by the enemy, which will 
become defended airports, and in this way gaining control of the whole 
territory. 


(c) The Number of Transport Aircraft Required to Lay on the Entire Operation 

The total number in the Force proposed amounts to some 40,000 all 
ranks of which 24,000 only are L.R.P. 

The maintenance of this force requires 40 DAKOTA sorties daily. Thus, 
at least, 100 DAKOTAS should be earmarked for this purpose. In addition 
a large number of aircraft must be allotted for the airborne side of the 
Operation. Another 150 DAKOTAS should be allotted for this purpose, 
making a total of 250 DAKOTAS which should be available from six weeks 
before the Operation until its completion. 


COMMENT 


It should be apparent from the above that a very small number of air- 
craft would be required to complete the operation, which, by any other 
means, would cost up to 1,000 million pounds sterling to bring off. 
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The capture of HANOI might well prove decisive in this theatre 
especially if some seaborne operation could be staged to take advan- 
tage of it. Success in the South Pacific might render it unnecessary to 
capture SINGAPORE. 

This operation would appear to be worth while and to be within the 
powers of the INDIA COMMAND without assistance from elsewhere, except 
in the matter of transport aircraft. 


BANGKOK 


A similar campaign could equally readily be staged against THAILAND 
but with less advantage. Details can be supplied on demand. 
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Outline Order of Battle of IV Corps, 
January — July 1944 
IV CORPS HEADQUARTERS 


Lieut.-General G. A. P. Scoones 


Corps Troops 
Armour 
H.Q. 254th Indian Tank Brigade Brigadvr R. L. Scoones 
grd Carabiniers 
7th Cavalry 
‘C’ Squadron 150th Regiment, R.A.C. 
4o1st Field Squadron, I.E. (less one troop) 
3/4th Bombay Grenadiers, less one company (motorized) 


Artillery Brigadier P. S. Myburgh 
8th Medium Regiment, R.A. 
67th Heavy Anti-Aircraft Regiment, R.A. 
28th Light Anti-Aircraft Regiment, R.A. 
78th Light Anti-Aircraft Regiment, R.A. 
15th Punjab Anti-Tank Regiment 
One battery 2nd Survey Regiment 


Engineers Brigadier H. Williams 
75th Field Company, I.E. 
424th Field Company, I.E. 
94th (Faridkot) Field Company, I.S.F. 
305th Field Park Company, I.E. 
854th Bridging Company, I.E. 
16th Battalion, I.E. 
336th Forestry Company, I.E. 
3rd West African Field Company 


Signals 
IV Corps Signals 


Infantry 
oth Jat Machine-Gun Battalion 
15/11th Sikh Regiment 
Chin Hills Battalion, Burma Army 
grd Assam Rifles 
4th Assam Rifles 
78th Indian Infantry Company 
Kalibahadur Regiment (Nepalese) 
One company Gwalior Infantry, I.S.F. 
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5TH INDIAN INFANTRY DIVISION 
Major-General H. R. Briggs 


Under command from 1gth March 1944, less 161st Infantry Brigade with 
XX XIII Corps (for details see Appendix 15). 


8QoTH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
Brigadier W. A. Crowther 


From 7th Indian Division under command from 7th May (for details see 
Appendix 15). 


17TH INDIAN LIGHT DIVISION 
Major-General D. T. Cowan 


Artillery Brigadier The Baron de Robeck 


21st Indian Mountain Regiment 

29th Indian Mountain Regiment 

129th Light Field Regiment, R.A. 

8end Light Anti-Aircraft/Anti-Tank Regiment, R.A. 


Engineers 


60th Field Company, I.E. 
70th Field Company, I.E. 
414th Field Park Company, I.E. 


Signals 
17th Indian Divisional Signals 


Divisional Infantry 


1st West Yorkshire Regiment (divisional support battalion) 
4/12th Frontier Force Regiment (divisional headquarters battalion) 
7/10oth Baluch Regiment (divisional reconnaissance battalion) 


Infantry 
48th Indian Infantry Brigade Brigaduer R. T. Cameron 
gth Border Regiment Brigadier R. C. O. Hedley 
2/5th Royal Gurkha Rifles (from 31.5.44) 
1/7th Gurkha Rifles 
63rd Indian Infantry Brigade Brigadier A. E. Cumming, V.C. 
1/3rd Gurkha Rifles Brigadier G. W. S. Burton 
1/4th Gurkha Rifles (from 13.1.44) 
1/toth Gurkha Rifles 
Medical 


23rd Indian Field Ambulance 
37th Indian Field Ambulance 
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20TH INDIAN INFANTRY DIVISION 
Major-General D. D. Gracey 


Artillery Brigadier J. A. E. Hirst 
gth Field Artillery Regiment, R.A. 
114th Jungle Field Regiment, R.A. 
23rd Indian Mountain Regiment 
55th Light Anti-Aircraft/Anti-Tank Regiment, R.A. 


Engineers 


go2nd Field Company, I.E. 
422nd Field Company, I.E. 
481st Field Company, I.E. 
gogth Field Park Company, I.E. 
gth Bridging Section, I.E. 


Signals 
20th Indian Divisional Signals 


Divisional H.Q. Infantry Battalion 
4/3rd Madras Regiment 


Infantry 


g2nd Indian Infantry Brigade Brigadier D. A. L. Mackenzte 
1st Northamptonshire Regiment 
g/14th Punjab Regiment 
3/8th Gurkha Rifles 
8oth Indian Infantry Brigade Brigadier S. Greeves 
1st Devonshire Regiment 
g/t2th Frontier Force Regiment 
3/1st Gurkha Rifles 


100th Indian Infantry Brigade Brigadier W. A. L. James 
and Border Regiment 
14/13th Frontier Force Regiment 
4/10th Gurkha Rifles 


Medical 


42nd Indian Field Ambulance 
55th Indian Field Ambulance 
59th Indian Field Ambulance 
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23RD INDIAN INFANTRY DIVISION 
Major-General O. L. Roberts 


Artillery Brigadier R. W. Andrews 


158th Jungle Field Regiment, R.A. 

grd Indian Field Regiment 

28th Indian Mountain Regiment 

and Indian Light Anti-Aircraft/Anti-Tank Regiment 


Engineers 
68th Field Company, I.E. 
71st Field Company, I.E. 
gist Field Company, I.E. 
323rd Field Park Company, I.E. 
1oth Bridging Section, I.E. 
Signals 
23rd Indian Divisional Signals 
Divisional H.Q. Infantry Battalion 
2/19th Hyderabad Regiment 


Infantry 

1st Indian Infantry Brigade Brigadur R. C. McCay 
1st Seaforth Highlanders Brigadier R. C. M. King 
1/16th Punjab Regiment (from 25.2.44) 
1st Patiala Infantry, I.S.F. 

37th Indian Infantry Brigade Brigadier H. V. Collingridge 
3/3rd Gurkha Rifles Brigadier 7. F. Marindin 
3/5th Royal Gurkha Rifles (from 15.6.44) 
3/10oth Gurkha Rifles 

49th Indian Infantry Brigade Brigadwer F. A. Esse 


4/5th Mahratta Light Infantry 
6/5th Mahratta Light Infantry 
5/6th Rajputana Rifles 


Medical 


24th Indian Field Ambulance 
47th Indian Field Ambulance 
49th Indian Field Ambulance 
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50TH INDIAN PARACHUTE BRIGADE 
Brigadier M. R. F. Hope- Thompson 
Brigadier E. G. Woods (from 22.5.44) 
Engineers 


411th (Parachute) Field Squadron, I.E. 


Infantry 


152nd Indian Parachute Battalion 
153rd Gurkha Parachute Battalion 
50th Indian Parachute Machine-Gun Company 


Medical 
8oth Indian Field Ambulance 
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Composition of Japanese Columns for 


The Attack on Imphal 


gist Division (Lieut.-General K. Sato) 


Right column 


Centre column 
Advanced guard 


Main body 
(divisional 
reserve) 


Left column 


III/138th Battalion 

One battery 31st Mountain Artillery Regiment 
One platoon 31st Engineer Regiment 

Signal and medical detachments 


138th Infantry Regiment (less III/138th Battalion) 
I/31st Mountain Artillery Battalion (less one battery) 
One company 31st Engineer Regiment 
Signal and medical detachments (including a field 
hospital) 
Headquarters 31st Division 
124th Infantry Regiment 
gist Mountain Artillery Regiment 
(less two battalions) 
gist Engineer Regiment (less two companies) 
Divisional signal unit 
Divisional medical unit (including a field hospital) 
31st Transport Regiment (less one company) 


Headquarters 31st Infantry Group 
(Major-General M. Miyazaki) 

58th Infantry Regiment 

II/31st Mountain Artillery Battalion 

One company 31st Engineer Regiment 

Signal and medical detachments 


15th Division (Lieut.-General M. Yamauchi) 


Advanced guard 


Right Column 


Centre column 


III /67th Battalion (less two companies) 

Detachment 15th Engineer Regiment 

Regimental gun company 67th Infantry Regiment 

60th Infantry Regiment (less one battalion and twO 
companies) 

2ist Field Artillery Regiment (less two battalions) 

Two platoons 15th Engineer Regiment 

Half of a field hospital 


51st Infantry Regiment (less one battalion and tw© 
companies) 

IiI/2rst Field Artillery Battalion 

Detachment 15th Engineer Regiment 
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Left Column I/60th Battalion (less one company) 
One section 21st Field Artillery Regiment 
Detachment 15th Engineer Regiment 


Divisional Headquarters 15th Division 
reserve Seven infantry companies 
One composite infantry company 
15th Engineer Regiment (less detachments) 
Medical detachment 
Half of a field hospital 


33rd Division (Lieut.-General G. Yanagida) 
Right column Headquarters 33rd Infantry Group 

(Major-General T. Yamamoto) 

213th Infantry Regiment (less I/213th Battalion) 

One company I/215th Battalion 

14th Tank Regiment (less one company) 

1st Anti-Tank Battalion (less two companies) 

II/33rd Mountain Artillery Battalion 

grd Heavy Field Artillery Regiment 
(less one battalion and one battery) 

II/18th Heavy Field Artillery Battalion 

One company 33rd Engineer Regiment 


Centre column 214th Infantry Regiment (less headquarters and two 
companies III/214th Battalion) 
I/33rd Mountain Artillery Battalion 
Detachment 33rd Engineer Regiment 
H.Q. 33rd Division 
Left column 215th Infantry Regiment (less two companies) 
III/33rd Mountain Artillery Battalion 
Detachment 33rd Engineer Regiment 


Reserve (Fort | One company 215th Infantry Regiment 
White) Column One company 14th Tank Regiment 
33rd Engineer Regiment (less two companies) 
4th Independent Engineer Regiment 
18th Heavy Field Artillery Regiment (less one bat- 
talion) 
Detachment 3rd Heavy Artillery Regiment 
Falam—Haka 
Garrison III /214th Battalion (less two companies) 
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Outline Order of Battle of XX XIII Corps, 
April—July 1944 | 
XXXIII CORPS HEADQUARTERS 
Lieut.-General M. G. N. Stopford 


Corps Troops 
Armour 
149th Regiment, R.A.C. (less one squadron) 
Detachment 150th Regiment, R.A.C. 
11th Cavalry (armoured cars) 
45th Cavalry (light tanks) 


Artillery Brigadier D. F. Steevens 


1st Medium Regiment, R.A. 
50th Indian Light Anti-Aircraft/Anti-Tank Regiment 
24th Indian Mountain Regiment (attached from 5th Indian 
Division) 
Engineers Brigadier F. F. D. Steedman 
429th Field Company, I.E. 
44th Field Park Company, I.E. 
10th Battalion, I.E. 


Infantry 
ist Burma Regiment, Burma Army 
1st Chamar Regiment 
1st Assam Regiment 
Shere Regiment (Nepalese) 
Mahindra Dal Regiment (Nepalese) 
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2ND INFANTRY DIVISION 
Major-General 7. M. L. Grover 
Major-General C. G. G. Nicholson (from 5.7.44) 


Artillery Brigadier H. S. F. Bourke 


1oth Assault Field Regiment, R.A. 
16th Assault Field Regiment, R.A. 
goth Assault Field Regiment, R.A. 
100th Light Anti-Aircraft/Anti-Tank Regiment, R.A. 


Engineers 
5th Field Company, R.E. 
208th Field Company, R.E. 
506th Field Company, R.E. 
2ist Field Park Company, R.E. 


Signals 
and Divisional Signals 


Divisional Infantry 


and Reconnaisance Regiment 

and Manchester Machine-Gun Battalion (less one company with 
36th Indian Division) 

143 Special Service Company 


Infantry 
4th Infantry Brigade Brigadier W. H. Goschen 
1st Royal Scots Brigadier J. A. Theobalds 


2nd Royal Norfolk Regiment (from 7.5.44) 
1/8th Lancashire Fusiliers Brigadier R. S. McNaught 
4th Field Ambulance (from 4.6.44) 


5th Infantry Brigade Brigadwr V. F. S. Hawkins 
7th Worcestershire Regiment Brigadier M. M. Alston-Roberts-West 
2nd Dorsetshire Regiment (from 16.5.44) 
Ist Queen’s Own Cameron Highlanders 
5th Field Ambulance 


6th Infantry Brigade Brigadier J. D. Shapland 
Ist Royal Welch Fusiliers Brigadier W. G. Smith (from 30.5.44) 
1st Royal Berkshire Regiment 
2nd Durham Light Infantry 
6th Field Ambulance 
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7TH INDIAN INFANTRY DIVISION 
Major-General F. W. Messervy 


less 89th Indian Infantry Brigade plus 161st Indian Infantry Brigade 
(for details see Appendix 15) 


23RD (L.R.P.) INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 


Brigadier L. E. C. M. Perowne 
(for details see Appendix 17) 


268TH BRIGADE 


Brigadier G. M. Dyer 


2/4th Bombay Grenadiers 
5/4th Bombay Grenadiers 
17/7th Rajput Regiment 


3 SPECIAL SERVICE BRIGADE 


Brigadier W. I. Nonweiler 
(for details see Appendix 15) 


LUSHAI BRIGADE 
Brigadier P. C. Marindin 


1st Royal Battalion, Jat Regiment (from 202 L. of C. Area) 
8/13th Frontier Force Regiment 
7/14th Punjab Regiment (from 202 L. of C. Area) 


1st Bihar Regiment 
One company 77th Field Ambulance 


202 L. OF C. AREA 


Major-General R. P. L. Ranking 
251, 252, 253, 256, 257 L. of C. Sub-Areas. 
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Improvements to Indian Ports in 1944 


Calcutta 


Provision of four import and two tanker berths, two personnel and 
M.T. jetties, four loading berths for barges and two loading hards for 
L.S.T.s. 

Development of watering facilities, power plants and road and rail 
communications within the port area. 


Vizagapatam 
Provision of two lighter wharfs, a loading basin and quay for bulk 
petroleum, a loading hard for L.S.T.s and a lay-up berth for lighters. 
Development of watering facilities and road and rail communications 
within the port area. 


Madras 


Provision of an oil mooring berth, a coal discharging berth and a 
loading hard for L.S.T.s. 
Development of watering facilities and road and rail communications. 


Cochin 


Extension of the existing wharfage to give three additional 500 ft. berths 
and the construction of a new oil fuel jetty. 


Bombay 


Provision of a new small craft pier, an ammunition wharf and loading 
hards for ten L.S.T.s, and the development of an extra 4,500 ft. of 
lightering frontage. 


To equip the new wharfs, jetties and so on, and to enable the enlarged 
ports to operate efficiently, the following equipment was ordered: 52 
Portal cranes, 21 rail mounted cranes, 103 mobile cranes, 497 harbour craft 
and 114 fork lift trucks. 
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The Minimum Additional Transportation Required 
to Maintain India’s Internal Economy and War 
Production, and to Meet the Increased Military Load 
Arising out of the Decisions of the Quadrant 
Conference 


1. At the end of 1943 a Sub-Committee of the War Projects Co-ordination 
and Administrative Committee of the War Department in India was set 
up to examine the best method of implementing the decision that sufficient 
transportation facilities, whether by rail, road, inland water or coastal 
shipping, should be made available to maintain India’s internal economy 
and production capacity at suitable levels; to define the requirements in 
greater detail; and to give estimates of any additional requirements in 
locomotives, rolling stock and shipping. 


2. To arrive at a solution of the problem set them the sub-committee 
had first to examine carefully the many novel problems facing the Indian 
transport system in coping with additional traffic arising from war con- 
ditions. They realized that these problems could be solved only by a 
redistribution of traffic and that a simple increase in train and ton 
mileages along established routes would prove to be no answer. The fol- 
lowing were the major factors which had to be examined : 


(a) Transport of coal 


In 1939 about 1 million tons of coal were mined in the Indian 
coalfields, some 100 to 150 miles inland from Calcutta, exported 
through that port and carried by coastal shipping to ports along the 
east and west coasts of the continent. The transfer of a great part of 
the coastal shipping overseas or to other wartime activities forced 
the transfer of coal traffic to the railways. This resulted in the rail- 
borne tonnage across India increasing by 570 per cent. to Bombay 
and by 120 per cent. to Karachi. This constituted some 46 per cent. 
of the total net mileage on India’s broad gauge system, and more 
than treble the pre-war wagon and locomotive usage between the 
collieries and Calcutta. 


(b) Construction of airfields 

The enormous airfield construction programme had necessitated 
special arrangements being made on a priority basis for the carriage 
of immense tonnages of construction material to and from places, 
which, from the point of view of rail transport, were often 
inconveniently and uneconomically sited. 
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(c) Carriage of petrol and oil products 


In 1942 all the pre-war trade channels for the distribution by 
rail of P.O.L. had assumed a new pattern. The loss of the Nether- 
lands East Indies and Burma oilfields, and increased military 
operational requirements had resulted in greater movements 
of P.O.L. (bulk and packed) from west to east. Although the 
Bombay-Bhusaval pipeline had gone some way towards relieving 
the shortage of tank wagons, to meet the military demands it 
had become essential to run special trains carrying maximum loads 
of P.O.L. and worked by heavy goods locomotives. 


(d) Military special trains 

The number of military special trains in a normal pre-war year 
was between 300 and 400. The railways now had to deal with 
approximately three times that number in a single month. Many of 
the specials covered well over 1,000 miles and a few over 2,000 


miles (the average haul being approximately 600), and all required 
heavy goods engines. 


(e) Military depots 
The great increase in the number of military depots had resulted 
in a considerable volume of traffic moving outside the established 


routes, with an ensuing dislocation of the normal flow of loaded 
and empty trucks. 


(f) Food shortages 


The incidence of food shortages in many parts of India, and 
actual famine conditions in certain areas in eastern and southern 
India, had forced a reorientation of food distribution throughout 
the country. Large tonnages of essential foodstuffs had to be 
carried from surplus to deficit areas, which often involved hauls 


of over 1,000 miles and cross-running of different types of staple 
foods. 


3. Road and internal water transport systems. The railways could expect no 
help from road transport, since not only was the road system inadequate 
but, owing to the requisition of used vehicles from the comparatively 
small civilian fleet and of most of the new vehicles which would normally 
have become available for civil purposes, the small fraction of the total 
volume of goods and passengers carried pre-war by road had been 
reduced to a negligible amount. The same applied to the inland water 
services on the Ganges and Brahmaputra. The sub-committee had there- 
fore to leave both road and inland water transport systems out of their 
calculations. 


4. Coastal shipping. Excluding coastal trade with Burma, the Indian 
coastal fleet carried in a pre-war year 3} million tons deadweight or 
300,000 tons a month, of which about 50 per cent. was coal. From January 
to September 1943 the average tonnage carried by coastal shipping was 
only 150,000 tons a month, half the pre-war figure. Allowing for the slow 
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turn round caused by war conditions, it was estimated that 150,000 
additional gross shipping tonnage was necessary to bring the coastal fleet 
up to its pre-war carrying capacity. But in 1943 a considerable quantity of 
military tonnage, which could more conveniently be moved by coastal 
shipping, had to be refused owing to lack of space. The sub-committee 
estimated that to enable the military demands to be met an extra 75,000 
tons of shipping would be required. Thus, allowing a further 5,000 tons 
for certain essential passenger traffic, the sub-committee considered that 
230,000 tons of additional coastal shipping should be made available to 
meet the demand. 


5. Rail transport. The sub-committee’s first problem was to decide what 
level of transport would be required to maintain India’s internal economy. 
They selected 1937-38 as a basis on which to work since that year was a 
fair average, neither a slump nor a bumper year. The operational per- 
formance in 1937-38 had, however, to be adjusted to allow for certain 
factors that had come into operation during the war. These included: 


(a) Export from India was now rigidly controlled and therefore 
the transport required was fairly easily calculable. 

(b) Certain commodities, such as cement, iron, steel and metallic 
ores, were in the main required for war purposes and were not 
generally available to the public. 

(c) The population of India had increased by 4 per cent. 

(d) Despite the severe restriction in passenger traffic available to 
the public, an increase over the 1937-38 figures in train miles of 
about 9} per cent. on the broad gauge and 11 per cent. on the 
metre gauge systems had to be allowed for because of the great 
increase in the number of military special trains. 


After allowing for all military requirements (assessed at 10,150 million 
ton miles) and for the additional traffic (assessed at 2,000 m.t.m.) forced 
on to the railways by the shortage of coastal shipping, there was a balance 
of 15,550 m.t.m. for purely civil traffic. Of this 10,500 was required for 
coal traffic, leaving only 5,050 m.t.m. for civil goods. It was assessed that, 
including a proportion of raw materials and components for war supplies, 
the civil requirements amounted to 11,260 m.t.m., a deficit of 6,210 m.t.m. 
If the amount of coastal shipping were increased to enable it to carry its 
normal share of traffic, thus relieving the railways, the deficit could be 
reduced to 4,210 m.t.m. The maximum deficit amounted to 22 per cent. 
of the total broad gauge and 14 per cent. of the total metre gauge traffic 
carried in 1942-43, and the minimum deficit to 15 per cent. of the broad 
gauge and g per cent. of the metre gauge. 


6. Additional military requirements. The sub-committee had to allow for 
an increase in the military load during 1945. This was assessed in con- 
junction with General Headquarters, India, as 310 broad gauge and 70 
metre gauge locomotives, and some 18,000 broad gauge and 4,000 metre 
gauge wagons. 
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7. The sub-committee’s estimation of the additional locomotives required 


to meet existing deficits was: 
(a) On the basis of a deficit of 6,210 million ton miles. 


(i) For troop and military trains 
(ii) Additional goods ton miles at 22 per cent. 
increase for broad gauge and 14 per cent. for 
metre gauge 
(ii1) Additional for shunting at 334 per cent. of 
(i) 


Total 
(iv) 124 per cent. for locomotives under repair 


Total 
(v) For additional military equipment for 1945 


Total 


(b) On the basis of a deficit of 4,260 million ton miles. 


(i) For troop and military trains 
(ii) Additional goods ton miles at 15 per cent. 
increase for broad gauge and 9g per cent. for 
metre gauge 
(iii) Additional for shunting at 334 per cent. of (ii) 


Total 
(iv) 124 per cent. for locomotives under repair 


Total 
(v) For additional military equipment for 1945 


Total 


(c) Wagons on basis of 6,210 million ton miles deficit 
(d) Wagons on basis of 4,210 million ton miles deficit 


B.G. 
104 


359 


120 


583 
73 


656 
310 


966 


B.G. 
104 


249 
83 
436 
55 
491 
3 Io 


801 


32,600 
22,230 


M.G. 
68 


74 


25 
167 
21 


188 
70 


258 


M.G. 
68 


48 
16 
132 
17 
149 
70 


21g 


6,520 
4,190 


8. The sub-committee gave the following approximate deficiencies to 
meet the additional military load during 1945 and to maintain India’s 
internal economy and production capacity at suitable levels: 


(a) Locomotive requirements (civil and military) 


To meet deficit of 6,210 million ton miles 
Number on order 


Additional requirements 


W.A.J. 11.—34 


B.G. 
966 
595 


371 


M.G. 


258 
310 


Nil 
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To meet deficit of 4,210 million ton miles 
Number on order 


Additional requirements 
(b) Wagon requirements (civil and military) 
To meet deficit of 6,210 million ton miles 
Number on order 
Additional requirements 
To meet deficit of 4,260 million ton miles 


Number on order 


Additional requirements 
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206 


50,318 
25,649 


24,669 
39,948 
25,649 


14,299 


219 
310 


Nil 


10,250 
75155 


3,095 
7:920 
79155 
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Fly-in of Formations to the Central Front, 


March -— May 1944 


Date Formation Route 
March 1gth-22nd__123rd Indian Infantry Brigade Dohazari to Tulihal 
(5th Division) and Palel 
March 23rd-26th oth Indian Infantry Brigade One battalion from 
(5th Division) Dohazari to Dima- 


pur and two bat- 
talions to Palel 
H.Q. 5th Indian Division and Dohazari to Palel 


divisional troops 
March 26th-29th 161st Indian Infantry Brigade Dohazari to Dima- 


(5th Division) pur and Jorhat 
March 30th 15/11th Sikhs Agartala to Imphal 
March 31st XXXITI Corps Signals Comilla and 
Amarda Road to 
Jorhat 


By the 31st March, the transport aircraft had been ferrying troops non- 
stop for 12 days, and a pause for maintenance was essential. Between the 
Ist and 4th April, only commanders, senior staff officers and key men of 
XXXITI Corps were flown to Jorhat. 


April 5th—gth 33rd Indian Infantry Brigade Chittagong and 
(7th Division) Dohazari to Jorhat 
April roth-15th 4th Infantry Brigade Amarda Road to 
(2nd Division) Dimapur and Jor- 
hat 
May 4th-12th 89th Indian Infantry Brigade Dohazari to Imphal 
(7th Division) (Bad weather inter- 
fered with this move) 
Note: 


A number of miscellaneous units were also flown in; these included 50th 
Indian Parachute Brigade Signals, a squadron 150th R.A.C., an army-air 
support control unit and R.A.F. personnel. 
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Air Supply in South-East Asia, 
February — August 1944 


1. The major air transport operations carried out within the command 
were: 

(a) Routine supply-dropping missions to British detachments in the 
Chin Hills and at Fort Hertz, including the stocking of supplies 
at Tiddim. 

(b) The maintenance of 81st West African Division in the Kaladan 
Valley. 

(c) The maintenance of 7th Indian Division in Arakan between the 
8th February and 6th March. 

(d) The maintenance of Special Force in Burma. 

(ec) The move by air of 5th Indian Division and two-thirds of 7th 
Indian Division from Arakan to Imphal and Dimapur together 
with a proportion of their heavy equipment, including artillery. 

(f) The move by air of one brigade of 2nd British Division from Cal- 
cutta to Jorhat. 

(g) The maintenance of 17th Indian Division during its retreat along 
the Tiddim road. 

(h) The maintenance of IV Corps on the Imphal plain from the 18th 
April to goth June, together with the evacuation of casualties and 

some 43,000 non-combatants from Imphal. The maintenance of 
part of XXXIIT Corps in Assam. 

(i) The maintenance of the Americans and Chinese operating on the 
Northern and Yunnan fronts. 

(j) The maintenance of the Lushai Brigade. 

2. Tonnages landed, or dropped each month, excluding the maintenance 
of IV Corps (operation ‘Stamina’) : 
Deliveries in Long Tons 





Destination Landed Dropped Total 
February 1944 
N.C.A.C, (U.S. re . 715 3,485 4,200 
Chin Hills* ; — 662 662 
Kaladan' . : ; — 1,074 1,074 
Fort Hertz . : : 20 149 169 
Special Force. F — 254 254 
Arakan® .. ‘ _— 1,636 1,636 
Total .  . 735 7,260 7,995 


1 Inclusive of ‘V’ Force. 
2 Approximate. 
3 7th Indian Division. 
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2. (Contd.) 
Deliveries in Long Tons 
Destination Landed Dropped Total eee 
March 1944 
N.C.A.C, (U.S.)?. g10 3,620 4,530 1,542 
Chin Hills* ¢ ‘ ; _ 519 519 
Kaladan . , é I 1,113 1,114 
Fort Hertz . , , 37 138 175 1,240% 
Special Force. : 107 929 1,036 
Arakan®. - ° — 263 263 
Total . : ‘ : 1,055 6,582 7,637 2,782 
April 1944 
N.C.A.C. (U.S.)?. . 2,240 4,660 6,900 2,553 
Chin Hills’ ¢ , ‘ — 1,255 1,255 
Kaladan’ . ; ‘ — 1,316 1,316 
Fort Hertz . ; ‘ 24 246 270 1,897% 
Special Force. . 316 1,457 1,773 
XXXIII Corps . ; — 94 94 
Total . ; ‘ . 2,580 9,028 11,608 4,450 
May 1944 
N.C.A.C, (U.S.)?. ‘< 1,850 3,350 5,200 1,868 
Kaladan' . ‘ : 34 1,047 1,081 
Fort Hertz’. ‘ i 10 139 149 
Special Force. : 50 929 979 1,072" 
Lushai Brigade . ‘ — 405 405 
XXXIII Corps . ; — 175 175 
Total .  .. 1,944 6,045 7,989 2,940 
June 1 
N.C.A.C, (U.S.)!. : 1,575 2,700 4,275 1,940 
Kaladan' . : ; — 376 376 
Fort Hertz . : : 4 149 153 
Special Force. ; 18 1,803 1,821 1,040 
Lushai Brigade . ; — 266 266 
XXXIII Corps . : — 7 7 
Total . : ; ; 1,597 5301 6,898 2,980 
July 1944 
N.C.A.C, (U.S.)?. , 5425 3,575 9,000 3,898 
Kaladan' . ‘ ; — 130 130 
Fort Hertz . ‘ . 30 248 278 
Special Force. : 58 2,132 2,190 > 1,682? 
Lushai Brigade . : — 387 387 
MXXITI Corps . : — 1,235 1,235 


Total | ‘ ; : 5513 7,707 13,220 5,580 


1 Inclusive of ‘V’ Force. 

* Approximate. 

3 7th Indian Division. 

‘ Inclusive of 17th Indian Division. 
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2. (cont.) 
Deliveries in Long Tons 
Number of 
Destination Landed Dropped Total Sa 
August 1944 
N.C.A.C. (U.S.)!. 8,100 4,450 12,550 5499 
Kaladan' . ; — 58 58 
Fort Hertz . 23 175 | 198 
Special Force 35 478 513 
Lushai Brigade . — 327 327 1,631? 
XXXII Corps . — 1,981 1,981 
36th Division _.. : 2 git 913 
Myitkyina (civil) . 86 — 86 
Total 8,246 8,380 16,626 7,130 
Grand Total for 7 months | 21,670 50,303 71,973 28,873 


1 Inclusive of ‘V’ Force. * Approximate. 


3. Deliveries in long tons to IV Corps on the Imphal plain during opera- 
tion ‘Stamina’, 18th April to 30th June: 


Target Attainment Shortages on Target | 


Average 

Period . . 7 inforce-| @aily 

Stocks pica Stocks sccapuinte Stocks | SM | delivery 
18th-goth 
April 3,180 3,250 1,926 1,479 1,254 1,771 148 tons 
May 13,423 7:750 6,040 5,011 7:383 2,739 | 194°8 tons 
June 10,890 7,500 10,858 6,071 32 1,429 362 tons 
Total 27,493 18,500 18,824 12,561 8,669 5,939 


Note: On their return flights the transport aircraft evacuated some 13,000 casualties 
and 43,000 non-combatants. 


4. Transport aircraft available to 14th Army, February to August 1944: 


Type of | Establish- | 
Month Squadrons aircraft ment | Total 
February R.A.F.: 31, 62, 117, 194 Dakota 100 126 
U.S.: 1, 2 Dakota 26 
March R.A.F.: 31, 62, 117, 194 Dakota 100 sn 
USS.: 1, 2, 27, 315 Dakota 52 5 
April 
1st-17th As for March Dakota 152 152 
18th-goth | R.A.F.: 31, 62, 117, 194, 100 
216! Dakota 15 aie 
U.S.: 1, 2, 27, 315, 52 3 
4°; 16,} 1 18,} 35° Dakota 65 
| On loan from Air Transport 
| Command Commando | 20(30)*| 30 


~ Notes: } On loan from Middle East. 
2 20 Commandos were equivalent in lift to 30 Dakotas. 
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4. (cont.) 
Type of | Establish- 
Month Squadrons Ricca ene Total 
May As for April 18th—goth, less the Dakota 232 232 
Commandos 
June 
Ist-15th As for May Dakota 232 232 
15th-goth | R.A.F.: 31, 62, 117, 194 Dakota 100 
U.S.: 1, 2, 11, 315 Dakota 52 oe 
U.S. Combat Cargo Groups: 9 
Q, 10, 12 Dakota 39 
July R.A.F.: 31, 62, 117, 194 Dakota 100 
U.S.: 1, 2, 315 Dakota 39 | oe 
U.S. Combat Cargo Groups: 9 
Q, 10, 11, 12 Dakota 52 
August R.A.F.: 62, 117, 194 Dakota 75 
U.S.: 1, 2, 315 Dakota 39 166 
U.S. Combat Cargo Groups: 
Q, 10, 11, 12 Dakota 52 
Non-operational R.A.F.: 31 Dakota 25 
R.C.A.F.: 435, 436 | Dakota 50 
5. Total number of sorties flown: 
Supply-dropping and landing (excluding operation ‘Stamina’) 28,873 
Operation ‘Stamina’: Reinforcements ; , : 360! 
: 7,360 
Supplies : ‘ ’ ‘ . | 7,000? 
Fly-in of troops to Central front, aie 1944" 
5th Division : ; : 760 
7th Division (33rd and 8oth Brigades) : : ; ; 397 nae 
and Division (4th eee) , : : : : é 285 74 
Miscellaneous* _.. : : : : ; : 98 
Total. ; 375773 


Notes: 


1 It is not possible from records to give the exact number of sorties flown with reinforce- 
ments. It was customary for small parties of troops to be flown as opportunity offered in 
aircraft carrying supplies. The number flown in on supply aircraft, however, was probably 
no more than 10 per cent. of the total. 

* The total number of sorties is based on an average load of 24 tons per sortie as no exact 
figure can be obtained from the available a i No allowance has been made for 
abortive sorties due to weather or other causes; these were estimated at the time as about 
one-fifth of the total sorties flown, or approximately 1,400. 

3 Includes 50th Parachute Brigade Signals, XX XIII Corps Signals, a squadron 150th 
R.A.C., 15/11th Sikhs, an army-air support control unit and R.A.F. personnel. 
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6. Ground organization to handle supplies: 


(a) 


(b) 
(c) 


(d) 


In February 1944 there were one British and five Indian air supply 
companies under command of 14th Army. These were located at: 


No. 1 Company R.I.A.8S.C. Comilla he supply XV Corps in 


No. 5 9% ss Chittagong | Arakan 

No. 2. ss ’ to supply the Chin 
No. 4 - Agartala | Ha and Special 

No. 61 __s,, R.A.S.C. Force 

Detachment 

No. 3 Company Tinsukia-Dinjan to supply Fort Hertz 


In March Nos. 2 and 61 Companies moved to Sylhet to supply 
Special Force, leaving No. 4 at Agartala to supply IV Corps. 

During operation ‘Stamina’, Feni and Jorhat airfields were 
brought into use. These were served by No. 5 Company, leaving 
No. 1 Company at Comilla (later moved forward to Hathazari), 
and the existing companies were reinforced by additional sections. 
During ‘Stamina’ these air supply companies had, in addition to 
their normal duties, to act as a link between the army and the 
R.A.F. station commander. This proved to be unsatisfactory. 
Later a Rear Airfield Maintenance Organization (R.A.M.O.), 
made up of a small headquarters with staff and service represen- 
tatives and a variable number of service units according to the 
quantity and range of stores to be handled, was introduced. 


7. Allocation of commodities to airfields: 


In order to facilitate stocking and the adjustment of priorities, and to 
economize in man-power and stores, the army made attempts to stan- 
dardize the daily lift from individual airfields as far as was compatible with 
the availability of aircraft and the priority of demands from IV Corps. 
The air force preferred mixed commodity bases, on the grounds that air- 
craft stationed at a single commodity airfield would have to be switched 
to another airfield if that particular commodity did not provide sufficient 
lift for all aircraft based there. A workable compromise was reached by 
the time ‘Stamina’ was in full swing. The final lay-out in use throughout 
June was: 


Single Commodity Airfields: 
Chittagong (until flooded in mid-June) Ammunition 
Feni P.O.L. 
Sylhet Supplies 


Mixed Commodity Airfields: 


Agartala Supplies 
Ordnance stores 
Signal stores 
Mail 


Comilla 


Jorhat 
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Reinforcements 
Medical 
Ordnance 
Ammunition 
(after mid-June) 


Canteen stores 
Mail 
Reinforcements 
Ordnance stores 
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APPENDIX 29 


British Battle Casualties, November 1943-July 1944 


This period covers the battles of north Arakan, Ngakyedauk Pass, 
Kohima and Imphal, and the action of the Chindits 


A. ARAKAN FRONT 
(1) North Arakan (up to 3rd February 1944) 


5th Indian Division 617 
7th Indian Division 466 
—- 1,083 
(2) Ngakyedauk Pass 
Corps troops (XV Corps) 204 
7th Indian Division 1,579 
5th Indian Division 993 
26th Indian Division 612 
36th Indian Division 118 
= 3,506 
(3) North Arakan (March—July 1944) 
Corps troops (XV Corps) 10 
26th Indian Division 1,705 
25th Indian Division g16 
81st (W.A.) Division 431 
7th Indian Division 181 (to April only) 
36th Indian Division 119 (to May only) 
= 3,362 
Total for Arakan 7,95! 
B. CENTRAL FRONT 
(1) Operations before the battles of Kohima and Imphal 
17th Indian Division 604 
20th Indian Division 316 
920 
(2) Kohima 
Corps troops (XX XIIT Corps) 95 
and Division 2,125 
7th Indian Division (less 89th 
Brigade) 623 (from 7th May) 
161st Indian Brigade (5th Division) 462 
Kohima Garrison (less Royal West 
Kents) 401 
23rd (L.R.P.) Brigade 158 
1st Assam Regiment (Jessami & 
Kharasom) 200 (estimate) 
= 4,064 
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(3) Imphal 
Corps troops (IV Corps) 677 
17th Indian Division 4,134 
2oth Indian Division 2,887 
23rd Indian Division 2,494 
5th Indian Division (less 161st 
Indian Brigade) 1,603 
89th Indian Brigade (7th Division) 219 (from 7th May) 
50th Indian Parachute Brigade 589 
—_—— 12,603 
Total for Central front 17,587 
C. SPECIAL FORCE (less 23rd Brigade) 
14th, 16th, 77th, 111th, 3rd (W.A.) Brigades 3,628 


GRAND TOTAL 29,166 


Anakim! 
Anvil 
Buccaneer! 
Bulldozer? 
Bullfrog! 
Cudgel 
Culverin! 
Gripfast 
Matterhorn 
Overlord 
Pigstick? 
Quadrant 
Sextant 
Stamina 


Tarzan! 
Thursday 
Trident 
A-Go 
Ha-Go 


Ichi-Go 
U-Go 


APPENDIX 30 
Code Names Used in the Text 


ALLIED 


First plan for the reoccupation of Burma 

Landing in the south of France 

Operation against the Andaman Islands 

Capture of Akyab in conjunction with ‘Cudgel’ 

First plan for the capture of Akyab 

Limited land advance in Arakan 

Occupation of northern Sumatra 

Modified “Tarzan’ 

Long-range bombing of Japan from China 

Liberation of north-west Europe 

Landing on the Mayu Peninsula 

The First Quebec Conference, August 1943 

The Cairo Conference, November—December 1943 
Maintenance by air of IV Corps and the R.A.F. squadrons 
on the Imphal plain 

Plan for the airborne capture of the Indaw-Katha area in 
conjunction with a major land advance 

Second Chindit Expedition 

The Second Washington Conference, May 1943 


JAPANESE 


Plan to bring the American fleet to action east of the Philip- 
pines 

Diversionary offensive in Arakan, as a preliminary to ‘U-Go’ 

Offensive in China 

Offensive on the Imphal front 

Plan to engage the American fleet in the event ofan attempted 

invasion of the Carolines or Marianas 


Note: 1 These operations were not carried out. 
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INDEX 


Note : Formations and units of the British, Commonwealth and Indian Armies, 
and ofthe Burma and Colonial military forces, are indexed under ‘Army’. British 
infantry battalions are in order of regimental seniority. 


‘A-Go’ Operation: relation to allied attack on 
Biak Island, 425-6; ordered to begin, 427, 
432; air fleet for virtually destroyed, 430, 
434; account of, 432-6 

Abemama Island: assault on, 96 

Adachi, Lieut.-General H.: 422, 423 

Administration, allied: difficulties in after 
Trident conference, 3; in establishing 
communications with China, 3, 7-8, 
250-1; facilities to be developed in N.E. 
India and Assam, 5; effect on of threat 
from N.W. Frontier, 17; effect on of 
Japanese invasion of Malaya and Burma, 
17-18; development of in and to Assam 
and N.E. India, see Assam; for offensive 
action in 1944-45, 27-8; during retreat 
from Burma summarized, 38; of L.R.P. 
groups and Special Force, 38—40, 169, 178, 
206, 211, 212, 222-3, 321 fn. 2, 326-7, : 
of 7th Indian Division, 41, (in HaGe 
offensive) 143, 144, 149; of U.S. 5th Fleet, 
92; byair (other than L.R.P. groups), 127-8, 
(in ‘Ha-Go’ offensive) 138, 143-4, 149, 151, 
199, (ia Japanese Imphal offensive) 199, 
(of forces in Imphal plain) 321-7, 340-1, 
356, 389; affects futurestrategy, 162;in plans 
against Japanese Imphal offensive, 192; be- 
tween C.B.I. Theatre and 11th Army Group, 
262; of Japanese 18th Division, 293; 
development of facilities in India 1943-44, 
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Administration, Japanese: for Imphal offen- 
sive, 74, 80-1 

Admiralty: 376-7, 379 

Admiralty Islands: proposed operations 
against, 4, 83, 102-3; capture of, 103 

Air Command, South-East Asia: composition 
of Dec. 1943, 5! 

Air Commander-in-Chief, S.E.A.C.: 
responsibilities of, 377 

Air Forces: see Japanese Air Force, Royal Air 
Force, United States Army Air Force etc. 

Air Headquarters, Aden: responsibilities of, 


377 

Air Headquarters, East Africa: responsibilities 
of, 377 

Air Headquarters, S. E. A.C.: 341 

Air Officer Commanding, India Command: 


47 

Air Planning Staff, U.S.: 11 

Air Superiority: in proposed capture of Indaw, 
g; on neither side autumn 1943, 44; 
admitted to be with allies, 77; in plan to 
capture Lae, 88; in attack on Marshall 
Islands, 108; through Spitfires, 122; in 
“Ha-Go’ offensive, 137, 143; in L.R.P. 
operations, 182; in Japanese Imphal 


Air Superiority—cont. 
offensive, 246, 388, 447, 448, 450; in 
supply of IV Corps, 327; in 1942-1943 
recalled, 385-6; effect of long-range 
fighters on, 386 
Air Supply: see Administration 
Air Supply Companies: functions of, 39; No. 1 
Company, R.I.A.S.C., 38 | 
Air Supply Training Centre: 38 
Air Transport Command, U.:S.: in airlift to 
China, 12, 252, 317; airfields of, 24, 317; 
solely able to supply Dakotas, 145; to help 
lift 5th Indian Division, 200; cannot help 
14th U.S.A.A.F., 231; protection of its 
airfields, 247; effect of Pacific directive on, 
253; control of discussed, 260, 261, 440-1; 
aircraft lent to 14th Army, 321; Com- 
mandos returned to, 323; further diversion 
of aircraft from discussed, 324, 326, 450; 
ieep ees appreciation (June), 
35 
Aircraft, transport: more needed, 209-12, 
323; shortage of discussed, 247; required 
by Mountbatten, 250-1, 253, 323-5; effect 
of supply on April offensive, 302-3; differ- 
ent tasks for, 321 fn. 2; from Middle East, 
see Middle East 
Airfields and Airstrips: construction of, 
(1942-43) 17, 23, 24-5, 317, (1944) 
231-2; proposed construction of in 
Arakan (1944), 117; allied attacked, 120, 
206, 245, 283-4, 288-91, 312, 340; Japan- 
ese attacked, 179, 182, 246, 381, 382, 383, 
388, 421, 424, 427, 429, 434; for support of 
L. brigades, 170-1, 174-5, 178, 
179-82, 206, 208, 213, 280, 281, 288; 
acquired and built in operations on 
Northern front, 294, 408; in Assam, 317; 
in Imphal area, 317, (used in administra- 
tive plan) 321-3, 325-7; in eastern 
Bengal, 317, (used in administrative plan) 
322; near Calcutta, 317; in China (threat 
to), 356; in Hollandia, 419—20, (captured) 
421, 422; in Western New Guinea, 424; 
in Biak Island, 424; in Noemfor Island, 
427; in Mariana Islands, 429-30, 431 
Aitape: battle of, 423 
Akyab: for Japanese offensive on Akyab front, 
see ‘Ha-Go’ offensive: operations against in 
1942, 1; plans for exploitation towards, 
16; allied air attacks on, 389 
plans for capture of: ‘Bullfrog’, 2, 4, 5, 7; 
IO-II, 25, 113; ‘Pigstick’, 63, 117; 
“Cudgel’, 66, 117; ‘Bulldozer’, 119, 127, 
146; no additional forces for, 14; con- 
sidered by C.O.S., 54; decision with 
14th Army, 116 
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Albacore, U.S. submarine: 435 
Allied Air Forces: integration of, 48-9, 386, 
387; Japanese estimates of, 77; re-armed, 
386; policy for 1943-44, 386; composition 
of Dec. 1943, 387; sorties flown by Sept.- 
Dec. 1943, 390 
» Lieut. M.: 409 fn. 2 
Alston-Roberts-West, Brigadier M. M.: 371 
Amphibious Operations: in directive from 
Churchill, 14; administrative requirements 
for, 27; policy for | 61; American 
attitude towards, 254 fn a I 
‘Anakim’ Operation: described, 2; adminis- 
trative requirements and difficulties of, 
18-28; forces for, 28 
Anami, Lieut.-General K.: 97 
Andaman Islands: proposed capture of, 
‘Buccaneer’, 10-11, 14, 16, 54, 55; 58-9, 
(referred to) 57, (cancellation of), 59, 61, 
62, 65, 67, 115, (landing craft diverted to 
Europe) 61; Japanese defence of, 375, 
76; attacked by Eastern Fleet, 382-3 
An , Brigadier R. W.: 366 
Angus, Brigadier T. H.: 265 
‘Anvil’ Operation: proposed, 54; agreed on, 
58; relation to ‘Buccaneer’, 59; 
craft for, 61; relation to ‘Pigstick’, 63, 64 
Arakan: for Japanese offensive in, see ‘Ha-Go’: 
failure in, 1-2; proposed operations in, 7, 
9, 15, 25, 62, 63-6, 113, 116-17, 124, 
266-77; Japanese defences in, 113; opera- 
tions in, 114-15, 125-6, 128, 133, 136-59, 
267-70, 272-7; proposed construction of 
airstrips in, 117; air actions in, 122-3 
Arakan Front: description of, 6; dispositions 
on, (Sept.-Nov. 1943) 40-41, 50, 114, 
(Jan. 1944) 123, (Feb.) 134-6, (March) 
155, 158-9, 265-6, (May) 270-1; situ- 
ation on, (Nov. 1943) 42, (Japanese esti- 
mates of, Dec.) 75, (Jan. 1944) 76-7, 
(Feb.) 134-5, (Slim’s appreciation of, 
May) 275-6, (Giffard’s views on, July) 
277; estimated Japanese dispositions and 
intentions on, 43, 123-4, 126-7, 128, 171; 
air support for, 51 
Army: 
Armies: 
Eastern Army: 6, 24, 40 
11th Army Group: formation of, 40 fn. 
2, 66; composition of, 46-7, 50, 
I 17-18; headquarters remain at 
Delhi, 52 fn.; proposed operations 
for, 66, 113, 355; to reinforce IV 
Corps, 190; asked for reinforce- 
ments for Northern front, 226; 
Stillwell’s relation to, 47, 117, 261, 
262, 440; proposed new role in 
command organization, 262-3; 
representative at Comilla Confer- 
ence, 321; told of effect of returning 
aircraft, 341; June directive for, 
355; receives appreciation from 
Mountbatten, 356; Slim recom- 
mends regrouping to, 365 
14th: formation of, 24, 40; effect of 
Special Force on, 37, 173, 4443 
reserves of, 41 fn. 1, 238, 241; 
responsibilities of, 46-7; composi- 


Army—cont. 


14th Army—cont. 

tion of, 50; in operation ‘Gripfast’, 
62, 118; proposed operations for, 
66, 113, 118-20, 169, 173-4; on 
location of enemy, 127; mentioned 
in account of ‘Ha-Go’ offensive, 
139, 150, 152, (summary) 449; 
36th Division for, 146; confirms 
‘Thursday’ operation, 170, 173; 
Wingate’s demands on, 172-3; 
brigades and divisions allotted to, 
183, 192, 200, 279; XX XIII Corps 
joins, 204; transport aircraft for, 
211-12, (dispute about their reten- 
tion) 323-5; mentioned in Japan- 
ese Imphal offensive, 242, 244, 
(summary) 448; position in pro- 

reorganization of S.E.A.C., 
262-3; controls Chittagong port 
and railway, 318—19; available air- 
craft fully committed, 321; admin- 
istration of discussed, 321-2; reten- 
tion of transport aircraft vital to 
administration, 323; reorganized, 
343; mentioned in account of allied 
Imphal counter-offensive, 345; re- 
ceives appreciation from Mount- 
batten, 356; reinforcements for, 
365; on road block on Tiddim 
road, 369 fn.; congratulated, 372-4 


Corps: 
IV: holds Central front, 6, 50, 128; 


reinforcements for, 7, 127, 146, 183, 
190, 192, 197-8, 199, -209, 235; 
proposed operations for, 8, 9, 16, 
62, 66, 119, 130, 162, 166, 169, 172, 
177, 184-5, 249, 306-7, 357; 
administrative difficulties of in 
1942, 23; freed of administrative 
responsibility, 23-4; dispositions of, 
41, 42, 115, 192-3, 308; supported 
by 221 Group, 51; builds road to 
Ukhrul, 74; estimated Japanese in- 
tentions towards, 147; 5th Indian 
Division for, 155; defence tactics of, 
171; Wingate’s proposed role for, 
abe mentioned in Japanese Im- 
offensive, 196, 201, 204, 235, 
240, 243, 297, 302, (air support 
for) 312, (discussion of) 447, 448, 
449-50; Special Force’s relation to, 
217, 302; protection for head- 
quarters, 242; has enough transport 
aircraft for one brigade, 303; men- 
tioned in allied Imphal counter 
offensive, 306, 329, 347, 348, 357, 
(supply of) 321-7, 340-1, 389, 
(June plans) 361 ; regrouping nearly 
complete, May, 335; lack of north- 
ward offensive criticized, 350-1, 
362; area of responsibility, June— 
July, 361, 364; headquarters moves 
to Ranchi, 371 
XV: headquarters in Army Reserve, 
7; to assume operational control in 
Arakan, 7; proposed operations for, 
9, 16, 63, 113, 130, 277; assumes 
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control in Arakan, 41; concen- 
trates, 42; part of 14th Army, 50; 
supported by 224 Group, 51; 
se ear intentions towards, 79; 
oses 26th Indian Division, 114 fn. 1; 
forms armoured group, 114; in- 
structions to, Jan. 1944, 116-17; air 
support for, 122; orders attack, 124; 
estimates enemy formations, 125, 
127; takes over divisional adminis- 
trative area, 126; air supply for, 
128; dispositions of, 134-5, 155, 
265-6, 277; Japanese beliefs about, 
136; mentioned in account of ‘Ha- 
Go’ offensive, 138, 139, 147, 150, 
151; plans altered, 146; asked for 
reinforcements, 153; casualties in, 
277; number of divisions in re- 
duced, 322; loses 114th Brigade, 
341 fn. 3 


XXXIII: composition of, 50-1; for 


Central front, 198, 200, 321 fn. 2; 
mentioned in account of Japanese 
Imphal offensive, 204, 241, 242, 
244, 245, 246, 306, (air support for) 
312; build up mentioned at confer- 
ence, 247; responsibility altered, 
(April) 302, (June-July) 361, 364, 
371; enough transport aircraft for two 
brigades, 303; maintenance of, 322; 
mentioned in account of allied 
Imphal counter-offensive, 329; re- 
inforced, 332 fn. 4; proposed ad- 
vance of, May-June, 335, 35!, 357, 
361; and congestion on Kohima 

346; main task to reopen 
Imphal road, 351; mentioned in 
operations to reopen Imphal road, 
355; Situation in, June, 357, 358-9; 
mentioned in account of its U ] 
offensive, 363; 23rd Division to 
leave, 371 


Divisions: 
and (British): for proposed capture of 


Akyab, 10 fn. 2; in XXXIII Corps, 
51; for proposed Arakan opera- 
tions, 116, 117; for 14th Army 
reserve, 201; for Central front, 241, 
242, 267, 297, 299, 321 fn. 2; on 
Central front, 245, 300, 302, 303; 
possible release of, 251; effect of its 
mechanization, 298; in battle of 
Kohima, 305, 330, 335, 337, 345» 
346, 354; for allied Imphal counter- 
offensive, 329; relieved of protect- 
ing own communications, 343; in 
advance towards Mao, 351, 352; 
357, 358-9; new responsibilities of 
(June), 362; mentioned, 364; bri- 
gade for operations at Shenam, 367; 
brigade in Shenam operations, 370; 
withdrawn to rest, 371 fn. 


a Australian: 89, 100, 101 

5th Indian: for XV Corps, 7, 117; 
moves to Chittagong, 26; on Ara- 
kan front, 41, 42, 50, 114, 123, 133, 
134; in ’Arakan operations, 115, 
124, 126; air support for, 122; 
casualties in, 131 fn.; in ‘Ha-Go’ 
offensive, 138-40, 142-3, 145-7, 
148-9, 150, 151-2; effect of diver- 
sion of battalions to, 146 fn. 1; in 
capture of Razabil, 155, 158, a6. 
for IV Corps, 155, 192, 197, 1! 
199, 212, 265; relinquishes com- 
mand of Mayu Range, 158; leaves 
Arakan, 159, 201, 265; move of 
discussed, 199-201, 210, 235, (re- 
ferred to) 320, 321 fn. 2, 448, 450; 
arrives at Central front, 203, 235; 
in Japanese Imphal offensive, 204, 
236, 242-3; its area of control 
changed, 238; orders of in allied 
Imphal counter-offensive, 307; bri- 
gade relieved, 308; prepares for 
counter-offensive, 308; role in 
counter-offensive, 309; in counter- 
offensive north of Imphal, 309, 332, 
344, 350, 351, 357, 358, 359; re- 
inforced, 332; 89th Brigade under, 
335; meets 2nd Division, 359; in 
IV Corps reserve, 362; mentioned, 
364; for Bishenpur operations, 367; 
new commander for, 367; in Bish- 
enpur operations, 368, 369 

7th Australian: location of, 88; in 
attack on Lae, 89; in advance to 
Bogadjim, go-1, 419 

7th Indian: to relieve 26th Indian 
Division, 7; moves to Chittagong, 
26; on Arakan front, 40-1, 42, 50, 
114, 123, 135, 265, 266; in Arakan 
operations, 115, 124, 126; under 
XV Corps, 117; air support for, 
122; in assault on Buthidaung, 124, 
149, 155, 265; casualties in, 131 fn., 
150; in ‘Ha-Go’ offensive, 138—40, 
142-4, 145-7, 149, 150, 151-2; 
brigades relieved, 157, 200; area of 
command altered, 158; for Central 
front, 201; proposed operations and 
role for, 211, 266, 269, 351; brigade 
for Central front, 241, 242, 268, 
274 fn. 2, 321 fn. 2; not replaced, 
267 fn. 1; brigade on Central front, 
302, 332; brigade in battle of 
Kohima, 338, 352; headquarters 
for Assam, 341, 343; formations 
under, 351 

gth Australian: 88, 89, 90, 91, 100 

t1th Australian: 419 

11th (East African): relieves 20th 
Indian Division, 41; in Ceylon 
Army Command, 50; proposed 
operations for, 251, 371; diverted 


3rd Australian: 88, 89 to Central front, 267 fn. 1, 356, 365; 
3rd New Zealand: 83, 104 at Palel, 371-2. 
3rd Indian: see Special Force 17th Indian Light: on Central front, 
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6-7, 50, 115, 129, 192; head- 
quarters at Tiddim, 42; new head- 
quarters for, 335; proposed opera- 
tuuons for, 130, 307; casualties in, 
131 fn.; in operations on Central 
front, 187, 188; 1942 operations re- 
ferred to, 188 fn. ; estimated Japanese 
intentions towards, 189; for Corps 
reserve, 189, 191-2; Japanese in- 
tentions towards, 191; in Japanese 
Imphal offensive, 194, 195, 196, 
198, 199, 201, 202, 204, 240, 242, 
243, 246, 329, 448, 449-50; respon- 
sible for Tiddim road, 308, 334; 
headquarters attacked, "348; orders 
of in Bishenpur operations, 349; in 
Bishenpur operations, 358, 361, 
367-8; mentioned, 364; proposed 
move to India, 365; withdrawn to 
rest, 371 fn. 


rgth Indian: possibly for IV Corps, 


197; proposed operations for, 251; 
Not suitable for Special Force 
operations, 282; proposed role of, 
June, 355; suggested for Chitta- 


gong, 365-6 


2oth Indian: in Army reserve, 7; for 


IV Corps, 7; on Central front, 41, 
42, 50, 115, 129, 187, 188, 192, 193; 
proposed operations for, 130, 189, 
191; casualties in, 131 fn.; esti- 
mated Japanese intentions towards, 
189; in Japanese Imphal offensive, 
197, 202, 204, 238, 239, 243, 246, 
310, 329; possible release of, 251; 
in operations near Palel, 333; ex- 
changes role with a3rd Indian 
Division, 343, 449; sends reinforce- 
ments to H.Q. 17th Indian Divi- 
sion, 348; in operations towards 
Ukhrul, 351, 357, 358, 361, 363-4, 
368 fn. 2, 372; mentioned, 364; 
withdrawn to rest, 371 {n. 


2ist Indian: 343, 364-5 
23rd Indian: on Central front, 7, 50, 


193; relieved, 41; sends battalion to 
Fort White, 42; in reserve, 42, 115, 
187, 189, 192; proposed opcrations 
for, 130, 307; in Japanese Imphal 
offensive, 194, 202, 203, 237, 242, 
243, 449; relinquishes northern 
Imphal area, 238; ready for coun- 
ter-offensive, 308; in counter- 
offensive, 309, 361; exchanges role 
with 2oth Indian Division, 343; 
one brigade for reserve, 356; dis- 
positions of, (June) 358, (July) 366; 
mentioned, 364; proposed move to 
India, 365; in operations near 
Shenam Pass, 369, 370, 37! 


25th Indian: brigade for IV Corps, 127; 


ordered to Chittagong, 146; to 
relieve 5th Indian Division, 155, 
158, 159, 192, 197, 200, 265; pro- 
posed operations for, 266-7, 271; 
on Arakan front, 268; to release 


44 R.M. Commando, 269; in attack 
on Point 551, 270; to take over 


Point 551, 273, 274 


26th Indian: holds Arakan front, 6; to 


be relieved, 7; relieved, 40; be- 
comes Army reserve, 41 fn. 1, 42, 
O, 114 fn. 1; proposed operations 
or, 119, 172, 266, 267, 268, 269; 
brigade not to go to Assam, 127; 
in ‘Ha-Go’ offensive, 138, 141, 142, 
143, 145, 147, 148, 149; effect of ° 
diversion of battalions from, 146 
fn. 1; in Buthidaung operations, 
155, 157; area of command, 158, 
265, 271; to help L.R.P. brigades, 
172, 173; to relieve 7th Indian 
Division, 200; dispositions of, 
(March 1944) 265-6, (May) 271; in 
attack on Point 551, 270; to leave 
Buthidaung, 271, 273; casualties in, 


277 
36th Indian: possible break up of, 6; 


for proposed capture of Akyab, 
10 fn. 2, 119; in XX XIII Corps, 
51; proposed operations and role 
for, 66, 266; brigade for Arakan 
front, 117, 127, 147; under 14th 
Army, 118, 146; concentration of 
to be quickened, 139, 141; on 
Arakan front, 147, 155, 268; in 
*‘Ha-Go’ offensive, 149; takes over 
from 5th Indian Division, 158, 265; 
possibly for IV Corps, 197; possible 
release of, 251-2, 267; for Northern 
front, 252, 355, 356, 404, 405, 
413 fn. 1; artillery in attack on 
Point 551, 269; to Shillong, 274; 
for Taungni operations, 413 


44th Indian Armoured: 37 fn.; dis- 


banded, 306 fn. 2, 316-17, 343 fn. 1 


70th (British): to be broken up for 


L.R.P. groups, 5, 7 fn. 1, 10, 36-7, 
(discussed) 442-3, 445 


8rst (West African): brigade to form 


part of L.R.P. group, 5, 42; for 
XV Corps, 7, 42, 117; moves to 
Chittagong, 26; on Arakan front, 
50, 114, 115, 123, 124, 128, 135, 
266, 271; at Slim’s disposal, 115; 
supply of, 117, 144, 321 fn. 2; in 
Arakan operations, 141, 144, 145, 
152-5, 266, 272-3, 276 


8and (West African): 251, 355 
Brigades: 
1st Indian: on Central front, 188, 193; 


in Japanese Imphal offensive, 195, 
198, 202, 243; role in counter- 
offensive, 308-9, 333, 358; in 
counter-offensive, 333; in Corps 
reserve, 334; at Shenam, 366, 370 


3rd (West African): joins Special 


Force, 37, 38; proposed operations 
for, 173, 282, 404, 407; in reserve, 
174; its fly-in to Burma, 279; 
garrisons airstrips, 280, 283, 287; 
moves north, 290, 308; on Northern 
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front, 399, 405; its withdrawal not 
settled, 411, (settled) 414, 415; in 
operations on Northern front, 412, 
413, 414-15 

grd (Special Service): composition of, 
51; proposed operations for, 66; on 
Arakan front, 265; for Silchar, 269, 
302; under aist Indian Division, 
343; to India, 371 

4th (British): for Central front, 242 fn. 
3, 321 fn. 2; in battle of Kohima, 
306, 330, 331, 332, 335, 336, 337, 
338, 339, 345-6; in advance to- 
wards Mao, 352, 353; takes over 
Ukhrul area, 364 

4th Indian: in ‘Ha-Go’ offensive, 148 
149, 150; location of, 157, 265; 
proposed operations for, 268; in 
other Arakan operations, 268-9; in 
attacks on Point 551, 269-70, 273; 
relieved, 274 

5th (British) : on Central front, 245, 
300; in allied Imphal counter- 
offensive, 303, 305; in battle of 
Kohima, 330, 331, 335-7, 3395 
345-6; in advance on Mao, 352, 
353; for operations at Shenam, 
366-7; in operations in Shenam 
area, 370-1! 

5th (West African): in Arakan opera- 
tions, 128, 154; on Arakan front, 
I a 272; proposed operations for, 


6th (British) : on Central front, 303; 
in battle of Kohima, 306, 330, 
332 fn. 2, 335, 336, 338, 339, 345; 
in advance towards Mao, 352 

6th (West African): in Arakan opera- 
tions, 128, 153-4, 272, 275, 276; 
on Arakan front, 135; proposed 
operations for, 267 

8th Australian: 100, 419 

gth Indian: in reserve, 123; relieves 
89th Brigade, 126, 135; on Arakan 
front, 134; in ‘Ha-Go’ offensive, 
140, 142, 143; in assault on 
Razabil, 158; relieved, 158, 242, 
265, 307; for Imphal, 235; on 
Central front, 238; in Japanese 
Imphal offensive, 243, 307; role in 
counter-offensive, 309; in counter 
offensive, 309, 332, 359, 369, 371 

14th (British L.R.P.): training of, 38; 
in reserve, 174; wanted by Wingate, 
199, 183, 184, 208-9; in Burma 
operations, 178; allotted to 14th 
Army, 183, 192; for Imphal, 
183-4, 200; proposed operations 
for, 184-5, 199, 208-9, 212, 213, 
216, 218, 219, 282, 404, 406-7; for 
IV Corps, 197; for Hailakandi, 201; 
its fly-in to Indaw area, 210, 212, 
213, 216, 217, 279, 321 fn. 2; in 
Indaw operations, 286, 287; moves 
north, 290; on Northern front, 399, 
405, 406; in operations on Northern 


front, 412, 413, 414-15; withdrawal 
not settled, 4il, (settied) 414, 415 

14th New Zealand: 83 

15th Australian: 88, 101, 419 

16th (British L.R.P.): training of, 37; 
proposed operations for, 119, 120, 
172, 173, 174, 217-18; enters 
Burma, 177-8; in Indaw o 
tions, 207, 208, 214, 216, 218-19, 
286; location of, 279; mentioned, 
280; for India, 281, 282, 286, 287 

17th Australian: 88, 89 

18th Australian: 101 

2oth Australian: 89-90, 91, 100 

21st Australian: go, 101 

22nd (East African): 355 

23rd (British L.R.P.): training of, 38; 
in reserve, 174; wanted by Wingate, 
177, 184; allotted to 14th Army, 
183, 192, 279; for Hailakandi, 184; 
proposed operations for, 184-5, 
199; for IV Corps, 197, 200, 281; 
for Mariani, 241, 300; wanted by 
Lentaigne, 280; as reserve, 299; 
battalions on Central front, 302; 
allotted to Stopford, 304; for 
advance to Jessami, 305; in allied 
Imphal counter-offensive, 306, 357; 
role of, 351; for advance to Ukhrul, 
361; in advance to Ukhrul, 363, 
364; to India, 371 

24th Australian: g1! 

25th Australian: Bo go 

26th Australian: 89, 91 

2gth (British): for Arakan front, 117; 
in ‘Ha-Go’ offensive, 147; location 
of 155, 1575 in assault on Razabil, 
I 58; in reserve, 265; to Shillong, 


274 

2gth Australian: 89 

32nd Indian: on Central front, 41, 193, 
307; in operations on Central front, 
129; in Japanese Imphal offensive, 
202, 238, 241, 243; to relieve goth 
Brigade, 308; at Bishenpur, 310-11, 
334; reinforcements for, 311; re- 
lieved of Potsangbum area, 335; 
in operations in Bishenpur area, 
347-8, 349, 358, 361 fn. 2; om 
20th Indian Division, 367 fn os 

33rd Indian: on Arakan front, 41 fn. 1, 
123, 124, 135; in Arakan opera- 
tions, 114, 124, 266; in ‘Ha-Go’ 
offensive, 140, 141, 143, 144, 148; 
assault on Buthidaung, 155-6; for 
Central front, 241, 242, 268, 2609, 
297, 321 fn. 2; on Central front, 
302; in battle of Kohima, 338, 339, © 
345-6, 352, 354; to return to own 
division, 343 {n. 2, 351; relieves 5th 
Brigade, 352; relieved by 114th 
Brigade, 352; for advance to 
Ukhrul, 361; in advance to Ukhrul, 
363, 364 

36th Indian: in ‘Ha-Go’ offensive, 145, 
147; location of, 265, 273 fn. 2, 274 
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Army—cont 
Brigades—cont. ; a7th th Indian (L.R.P) Brigade—cont. 


37th Indian: in reserve, 188, 193; in 
Japanese Imphal offensive, 194-5, 
196, 198, 201, 239-40, 242, 243; 
ready for counter-offensive, 308 ; 
role in counter-offensive, 309, 333; 
in counter-offensive, 333, 358; role 
of at Shenam, 366—7; in operations 
near Shenam, 369-70 

48th Indian: at Tiddim, 42; in opera- 
tions on Central front, 188; on 
Central front, 193; in Japanese 
Imphal offensive, 195, 196, 201, 
239-40; in reserve, 307; in counter- 
offensive, 333, 339; for Bishenpur 
area, 344; in operations in Bishen- 
pur area, 347, 348-9, 358, 367, 368 

49th Indian: for Central front, 187, 
188, 193; to be relieved, 189, 308; 
in Japanese Imphal offensive, 195, 
198, 201, 242, 243; evacuates posi- 
tion, 310-11; new role for, 332-3; 
role of, 358; role of at Shenam, 366; 
in operations near Shenam, 369, 


370 

50th Tank: 51 

au eles in XX XIII Corps, 51; 

operations for, 66, 119, 

180. at Slim’s disposal, 115; for 
XV Corps, 117; no longer for cap- 
ture of Akyab, 127, 146; for IV 
Corps area, 187, 200; battalion 
under, 195; at Imphal, 197; in 
Japanese Imphal offensive, 203, 
204, 237, 238; proposed as part of 
an Indian airborne division, 316; 
in allied counter-offensive, 332; 
headquarters to help of head- 
quarters 17th Division, 348; men- 
tioned, 364 

51st Indian: 158, 265 

53rd Indian: 268 

63rd Indian: on Central front, 6-7, 
41-2, 115, 193; attack of fails, 115; 
in Japanese Imphal offensive, 194, 
195, 201, 239, 240, 242, 243, 307, 
309; reinforces 32nd Brigade, 311; 
relieved, 332; moves south, 335; 
at Sengmai, 340; for Bishenpur 
area, 344; in operations in Bishen- 
pur area, 347, 348-9, 358, 368 

7ist Indian: in ‘Ha-Go’ offensive, 138, 
139, 141, 142, 145, 148; effect of 
diversion of battalions from, 146 
fn. 1; in reserve, 265-6; in attack on 
Point 551, 270; withdraws, 273, 
274; in Japanese attack on Buthi- 
daung, 273-4 

72nd Indian: in reserve, 155; relieves 
161st Brigade, 159; on Arakan 
front, 265; in operations on Arakan 
front, 268, 269; to Shillong, 274; 
for Taungni operations, 413, 414; 
occupies Taungni, 415 

74th Indian: 265 

77th Indian (L.R.P.): increased, 5, 37; 
for 1V Corps, 7; training of, 37; 


maintenance of, 38-9; proposed 
operations for, 119, 120, 172, 173-5, 
177, 217, 282, 289, 404, 406; 
abandonment of operation di 

cussed, 179-80; flies into Burma, 
180-1, 182, 207; in Indaw opera- 
tions, 205, 207-8, 213, 216, 219, 
283, 284 fn. 1, 287, 289; location of, 
279; reinforcement for, 280; men- 
tioned, 281 fn. 3; casualties in, 
284 fn. 2, 409; battalion diverted 
from, 290 fn. 2; on Northern front, 
399, 405; im operations against 
Mogaung, 408-9, (assessment of) 
445; question of its evacuation, 
410-14; final sickness in, 415 fn. 


I 
8oth Indian: on Central front, 41, 193; 


in operations on Central front, 129; 
in Japanese Imphal offensive, 202, 
238, 239, 243; on Shenam Pass, 
310, 339; in Ukhrul area, 357 


89th Indian: on Arakan front, 41, 123, 


159; in Arakan operations, 114, 124, 
125, 126, 268; relieved, 134-5; in 
‘Ha-Go’ offensive, 137-9, 141, 143, 
148, 149, 266; in assault on Buthi- 
daung, 155, ! 56; for Central front, 
274 {n. 2; effect of move to Imphal 
on supply, 325; relieves 69rd 
Brigade, 332; on Central front, 
334-5; in advance up Iril valley, 
344, 350; for advance to Ukhrul, 
361; in advance to Ukhrul, 363, 364 


ggth Indian: 50 
1ooth Indian: on Central front, 41, 


193; in Japanese Imphal offensive, 
194, 202, 238, 239, 243; near 
Sangshak, 357 


111th Indian (L.R.P.): increased, 5; 


training of, 37-8; proposed opera- 
tions for, 119, 120, 171-2, 173-5, 
177, 178, 216-17, 404, 406-7; flies 
into Burma, 181-2, 207; in Indaw 
operations, 205, 206, 208, 212-13, 
214 fn. 2, 216-17, 219, 284; location 
of, 279; mentioned, 281 fn. 3; 
moves north, 286-7; garrisons 
‘Blackpool’, 288, 290-1; casualues 
in, 291; on Northern front, 399, 
405; in operations on Northern 
front, 406, 407, 412; question of 
its evacuation, 410-14; final sickness 
in, 415 fn. 1; 111th Company’s 
origin, 414 


114th Indian: on Arakan front, 41, 


123, 134, 135, 265; in Arakan 
operations, I14-15, 124, 125; in 
‘Ha-Go’ offensive, 137-9, 141, 143, 
148, 149, 151; to capture Buthi- 
daung, 155; in assault on Kyauk- 
yit, 158, 266, 267-8; proposed 
operations for, 266; for Central 
front, 274, 341, 343; at Zubza, 
346, 352 fn.; in advance to Kezoma, 


352-3) 357» 359 
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Army—cont. 
Indian Armoured Corps 


123rd Indian: on Arakan front, 114, 

123, 134; in Arakan operations, 126; 
in ‘Ha-Go’ offensive, 149; in as- 

Sault on Razabil, 158; in Japanese 
Imphal offensive, 203, 204, 238, 243, 
308; relieved, 308; role in allied 
counter-offensive, 309, 344; in 
counter-offensive, 309, 332, 339; 
recaptures Kanglatongbi, 350; on 
Tiddim road, 369, 371 

161st Indian: on Arakan front, 114, 
123; in Arakan operations, 125, 
126, 134; in assault on Razabil, 
158; relieved, 159, 265; on Central 
front, 235, 236, 241, 297, 300; in 
Japanese Imphal offensive, 244-5, 
247; battle of Kohima, 300-2, 304, 
305, 306, 330, 331, 337, 338, 339, 
352; in allied Imphal counter- 
offensive, 303, 353, 357; for 
XXXIII Corps, 332 fn. 4; to be 
under 7th Indian Division, 343 
{n. 2; on Tiddim road, 371 

251st Indian Tank: 37 fn. 

254th Indian Tank: 37 fn.; part on 
Arakan front, 114; in 14th Army 
reserve, 50, 193; at Slim’s disposal, 
115; in LV Corps reserve, 187, 188; 
proposed operations for, 189 

255th Indian Armoured: 37 fn., 317 

255th Indian Tank: 317 

268th Indian: on Central front, 306 fn. 
2; as reserve, 317; under 21st Indian 
Division, 343 fn. 1; at Kohima 
ridge, 346, 354; for corps com- 
mand, 351 fn. 4; to protect Shenam 
line of communication, 366; in 
operations in Shenam area, 370, 371 

Lushai: in Japanese Imphal offensive 
240-1; on Central front, 297, 298; 
role for, 299; under Slim, 302; 
mentioned, 364; in operations near 
Tiddim road, 369, 371 


Royal Armoured Corps: 


grd Carabiniers: 37 fn.; in defence of 
Imphal, 308; in operations near 
Bishenpur, 311, 340, 367; in ad- 
vance up Iril Valley, 344; squadron 
defends headquarters, 348 {n. 1; 
meets 5th Indian Division, 359; on 
Tiddim road, 371 

25th Dragoons: on Arakan front, 114, 
135, 271; in Arakan operations, 
124, 126; ‘Ha-Go’ offensive, 138, 
139, 141, 142, 147; attack on Point 
551, 270; Japanese attack on Buthi- 


: 37 

149th R.A.C.: in attack on Point 551, 
270; in battle of Kohima, 330, 336, 
338, 345; for corps command, 351 
fn. 4; in advance on Mao, 353 fn., 
359; squadron at Shenam, 366; in 
operations near Shenam, 370 

150th R.A.C.: 303 fn., 311 fn. 

163rd R.A.C.: 37 
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5th Probyn’s Horse: 37 fn. 

7th Light Cavalry: in Japanese Imphal 
offensive, 195, 196; in advance up 
Iril valley, 309, 344; troops defend 
headquarters, 348 fn. 1; for Bishen- 
pur operations, 367 

gth Royal Deccan Horse: 37 fn. 

11th Cavalry (P.A.V.O.): in Japanese 
Imphal offensive, 242; as reserve, 
299; in battle of Kohima, 330, 
336 fn. 2; for corps command, 
351 fn. 4 

45th Cavalry: in Japanese Imphal 
offensive, 242, 299; in battle of 
Kohima, 330, 336; for corps com- 
mand, 351 fn. 4 


Royal Artillery: 


16th Field Regiment: 242 fn. 3, 366 
goth Field Regiment: 338 

136th Field Regiment: 135 

4th Jungle Field Regiment: 126 fn. 1, 


134 
7th Jungle Field Regiment: 126 fn. 1 
28th Jungle Field Regiment: 126 fn. 1, 


134 

114th Jungle Field Regiment: 348 fn. 1 

139th Jungle Field Regiment: 114, 135, 
140 

1st Medium Regiment: 366 

6th Medium si 126 fns. 1 and 

2, 135, I 

8th (Belfast) Heavy Anti-Aircraft 
Regiment: 126 fns. 1 and 2 

24th Anti-Aircraft/Anti-Tank Regi- 
ment: 135 

583rd Mortar Battery: 236 fn. 3, 237 


Indian Artillery: 


7th Indian Field Regiment: 126 fn. a2, 
135, 141, 148 

24th Mountain Regiment: 114, 115, 
126 fn. 1, 140, 351 fn. 4 

25th Mountain Regiment: 114, 135, 


351 
6th Mountain Battery: 349 
15th Mountain Battery: 203, 236 fn. 3, 


237 ; 
2oth Mountain Battery: 300 


Royal Engineers: 


50th (P) Field Squadron: 202 
461st Army Troops: 308 fn. 


Indian Engineers: 


8th Battalion: 308 fn. 

24th Battalion: 140 

4th Field Company: 236 fn. 3 
41st Field Company: 135 

77th Field Company: 345 

3318t Field Park Company: 308 fn. 
401st Field Squadron: 114 fn. 2 


British Infantry: 


1st Royal Scots: 306, 338, 352 

Ist Queen’s Royal Regiment: on Ara- 
kan front, 135; in ‘Ha-Go’ offen- 
sive, 142; in assault on Buthidaung, 
156; in battle of Kohima, 339, 345, 


352 
and Queen’s Royal Regiment: 214, 215 
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207 

1st King’s Regiment: in Indaw opera- 
tions, 205, 279, 287 fn. 2; garrisons 
‘Blackpool’, 288, 290 

and Royal Norfolk Regiment: 337, 338, 


352 

1st Royal Lincolnshire Regiment: in 
*‘Ha-Go’ offensive, 146, 147, 148; 
on other Arakan operations, oa 
in Japanese attack on Buthidaung, 


273 

1st Devonshire Regiment: 310 

1st Somerset Light Infantry: 125, 135, 
137, 206 fn. 3 

1st West Yorkshire Regiment: 340 

and West Yorkshire Regiment: on 
Arakan front, 135; in ‘Ha-Go’ 
offensive, 140, 141-2, 147; for 
Imphal, 235 

2nd Royal Leicestershire Regiment: 
214, 216, 280, 286 

ath Royal Leicestershire Regiment: 36, 
290 

1st Lancashire Fusiliers: 283, 284 fn. 1 

and King’s Own Scottish Borderers: 
I 

1st Cameronians: fly into Burma, 182; 
in Indaw operations, 205, 207, 214 
fn. 2; garrison ‘Blackpool’, 288 

7th Worcestershire Regiment: 303, 


359 
2nd Duke of Wellington’s Regiment: 


37 

and Border Regiment: 239 

gth Border Regiment: 239, 347 

rst South Staffordshire Regiment: 283, 
284 fn. 1, 289 

and Dorset Regiment: 335-6, 337, 346 

and Black Watch: 213, 217, 287 

1st Essex Regiment: 304 

1st Northamptonshire Regiment: 129, 


334,367 
1st Royal Berkshire Regiment: 330, 


338-9 

4th Queen’s Own Royal West Kent 
Regiment: in battle of Kohima, 
300, 301, 303, 304, 305, 306 

1st Wiltshire Regiment: 270, 273 

2nd Durham Light Infantry: 331, 
338-9, 359. 

ist Seaforth Highlanders: 309, 370 

1st Queen’s Own Cameron Highland- 
€rs: 303, 329 

45th Reconnaissance Regiment: 214, 
284 fn. 1, 280 

143 S.S. Company: 331, 337 

5 Commando: 51, 269 

44 Royal Marine Commando: 269 


Parachute Battalions: 


152nd (P) Battalion: 197, 203, 204, 
236 
153rd (P) Battalion: 202, 203, 236 fn. 3, 


237 
50th (P) Machine-Gun Company: 202, 
203 


Army—cont. Army—cont. 
British Infantry—cont. Indian Infantry: 
2nd King’s Own Royal Regiment: 182, 1st Punjab Regiment: 


ist Battalion: 302 
and Battalion: 204, 238 
and Punjab Regiment: 
and Battalion: 274 
7th Battalion: 148 
grd Madras Regiment: 
4th Battalion: 333 
4th Bombay Grenadiers: 
grd Battalion: 114 fn. 2, 142, 
353 fn. 1 
5th Mahratta Light Infantry: 
4th Battalion: 195, 197; in Japanese 
Imphal offensive, 203, 236 fn. 3, 
237-8, 242 fn. 5; under 4gth 
Brigade, 332 fn. 6 
7th Rajput Regiment: 
and Battalion: 270, 273 
4th Battalion: 339 
5th Battalion: jor 
gth Jat Regiment: 
grd Battalion: 194, 195, 196, 307 
M.G. Battalion: 194-6 
1oth Baluch Regiment: 
7th Battalion: 308, 348 
14th Battalion: 270 
11th Sikh Regiment: 
1st Battalion: 135, 156-7, 268, 350 
15th Battalion: 242 
12th Frontier Force Regiment: 
4th Battalion: 239, 311 
gth Battalion: 310, 348 fn. 1 
13th Frontier Force Rifles: 
and Battalion: 270, 273 
14th Battalion: 239 
14th Punjab Regiment: 
4th Battalion: 125 
gth Battalion: 334, 339, 340 
15th Punjab Regiment: 
4th Battalion: 135, 142, 156, 345, 


352 
16th Punjab Regiment: 
1st Battalion: 309, 333, 370 
7th Battalion: role of, 128; on 
Arakan front, 136; in Arakan 
operations, 152, 153, 154-5, 
266, 274-5, 276; proposed 
operations for, 267 
17th Dogra Regiment: 
1st Battalion: 308, 359 
18th Royal Garhwal Rifles: 
ist Battalion: 145 fn., 146 fn. 1, 273 
19th Hyderabad Regiment: 
2nd Battalion: 358, 366 
Bihar Regiment: 115 
Assam Regiment: 
1st Battalion: on Central front, 193; 
in Japanese Imphal offensive, 
241, 244, 300; battle of Kohima, 
305, 331; for Corps command, 
351 fn. 4; in allied counter- 
offensive, 353 
Assam Rifles: 136 fn. 1, 240, 305 
Gurkha Rifles: 
1st King George V’s Own: 
3rd Battalion: 310, 333 
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Army—cont. 
1st King George V’s Own—cont. 
4th Battalion: 135; in battle of 


Kohima, 338, 339, 345, 346, 


352 
grd Queen Alexander’s Own: 
1st Battalion: 196 
grd Battalion: 333, 358 
4th Prince of Wales’s Own: 
1st Battalion: 194, 311, 334, 348 
3rd Battalion: 182, 206, 207, 
288; 30 Column, 182, 206, 
207, 213 fn. 2, 288; 40 


Column, 182, 206, 207, 
214 
5th Royal: 
and Battalion: 239-40, 347, 349; 
367 
3rd Battalion: 196 
4th Battalion: 125, 138 


6th: 
3rd Battalion: 283, 284 fn. 1, 289 
th ° 


1st Battalion: 347, 349 


1st Battalion: 273 
3rd Battalion: 311 
4th Battalion: 141, 142 


grd Battalion: 172 fn. 2, 173, 
205, 279, 290 
4th Battalion: 174, 182 
1oth: 
ist Battalion: 193, 195-6, 201, 
239, 240; 367 
3rd Battalion: 201, 369-70 
4th Battalion: 243 
25th: 299 fn. 2 
Burma Infantry: 
Burma Regiment: 226 
1st Battalion: 204, 241, 300, 303, 
244, 351 fn. 4 
4th Battalion: 294 
Chin Hills Battalion: 41, 115 
West African Infantry: 
Nigeria Regiment: 
4th Battalion: 154 fn. 
6th Battalion: 215, 279, 280, 287 
7th Battalion: 284 fn. 1 
12th Battalion: 215, 283, 284 fn. 1 
Gambia Regiment: 
1st Battalion: in Arakan. 153, 154, 
_ 267, 274, 275, 276 
Sierra Leone Regiment: 
ist Battalion: 154 fn., 275, 276 
81st (West African) Divisional Recon- 
naissance Regiment: on Arakan 
front, 114 fn. 2, 134; in Arakan 
operations, 126, 268; new role of, 
128 fn. 4; in ‘Ha-Go’ offensive, 146; 
in assault on Razabil, 158; pro- 
posed operations for, 266 
East African Infantry: 
11th Scout Battalion: 118, 128, 135, 
153 
Nepalese Infantry: 
Mahindra Dal Regiment: 204, 299 
fn. 2 
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Army—cont. 
Nepalese Infantry—cont. 
Kalibahadur Regiment: 193, 203, 
236 fn. 3, 358 
Shere Regiment: 193 
Indian State Forces: 
Patiala Regiment: 
1st Battalion: 309, 370 
Gwalior Lancers: 114 fn. 2, 135, 138 
Tripura Rifles: 136 fn. 1, 274-5, 276 
Inland Water Transport: 
Ss (1.W.T.) Company: 135, 137 


n. 4 
2goth (I1.W.T.) Company: 126, 134 
Lines of Communication: 
202 L. of C. Area: 241, 244, 299, 343 
252 L. of C. Sub-Area: 343 fn. 1 
253 L. of C. Sub-Area: 330, 343, 365 
256 L. of C. Sub-Area: 192, 307 
257 L. of C. Sub-Area: 299, 343 fn. 1 
404 L. of C. Area: 275 
Arnold, General H. H.: at Sextant, 48; offers 
aircraft to S.E.A.C., 166, 258; told of 
importance of Myitkyina, 252; mentioned, 
394 fn. 5 
Aslett, Brigadier A. R.: 265 
Assam: limitations and expansion of lines of 
communication in, 7-8, 22-4, 25-7, 30-2, 
117, 118, 165, 198 fn. 1; capacity and state 
of lines of communication to, 318-20; 
threat to lines of communication, 356; 
proposed Japanese advance into, 73; 
Japanese estimates of forces in, 75, 77; 
airfields in, 317 
Assam Trunk Road: 21-2, 23 
Assault Ships: see Landing Craft 
Atheling, H.M. escort carrier: 379, 382 
Athene, H.M. aircraft transport: 379 
Auchinleck, General Sir Claude: becomes 
C.-in-C. in India, 3; general responsi- 
bilities of, 3; responsible for planning after 
‘Quadrant’, 4-6; alters plans for Central 
front, 7-10; considers amphibious opera- 
tions, 10-11, 54; mentioned, 11, 15; admin- 
istrative problems and plans of, 25-32, 
39; prepares for 1943-44 operations, 33-4, 
40, 220; preparations nullified, 66; and 
creation of Special Force, 36, 442-3, 445; 
relations with S.E.A.C., 45, 49; relations 
with Giffard, 47; and proposed capture of 
Indaw, 170; asked for reinforcements for 
Central front, 198; foregoes imports to help 
Indian civilians, 314; on formation of an 
Indian airborne division, 316-17 
Axiom Mission: object and composition of, 
70; in London, 161; for Washington, 164; 
in Washington, 165, 166-7, 254 fn. 1; 
mentioned, 246; returns, 252; refused 
amphibious requirements, 254 fn. 1 
Ayabe, Lieut.-General K.: 75, 446, 447 


B. 29s (heavy bombers): in proposed plan to 
bomb Japan, 11, 57-8, 61, 100, 231-2, 317, 
393; to attack Sumatra, 58; airfields for, 
317; permission refused for use against 
ground forces, 393; bomb Japan and other 
targets, 393 
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Baldwin, Air Marshal Sir John: commands 
grd Tactical Air Force, 51, 387; respon- 
sibility of, 174; sees off 77th Brigade, 178; 
opposes use of different airstrip, 180; in 
discussion with Mountbatten, 197; Win- 
gate visits, 212; in Japanese Imphal offen- 
sive, 245; at Jorhat conference, 247-8; 
Troop Carrier Command under, 325; 
agrees on effect of losing transport air- 
craft, 341 

Bangkok: possible operation against, 4; pos- 
sible bombing of, 61; air attacks on, 388, 

8 

eee allied landing at, 83 

Barbey, Rear Admiral D. E.: 420 

Barforce: composition of, 115; on Central 
front, 188; in Japanese Imphal offensive, 
193, 240 

Barracudas (torpedo-bombers) : 383-4 

Barrowclough, Major-General H. E.: 83 

Bases: No. 1 Reserve, 18; No. 2 Reserve, 18; 
No. 3 Reserve, 18, 313; No. 4 Reserve, 18, 
31 

ears air attacks on, 389 

Battle of Cape St. George: 88 
Empress Augusta Bay: 86 
Midway, 71 
the Box: see Ngakyedauk Pass 
the Coral Sea: 71 
the Phillipine Sea: 432-6, 451 

Beaufighters: 44 fn.; in Japanese Imphal 
offensive, 245, 312; in Ceylon, 379; affect 
air superiority, 386 and fn. 2 

Beauforts: 379 

Begum, H.M. escort carrier: 379 

Behar, m.v.: 380 

Bengal: airfields in, 317 

Bengal Command: fighter operations in 1943, 
385-6 

Berkey, Rear-Admiral R. S.: 420 

Betio Island: assault on, 94-6 

Biak Island: proposed assault and air attacks 
on, 424; assault on, 424-5; Japanese 
attempt reinforcement of, 426—7 

Bishenpur area: proposed allied offensive in, 
335, 344; fighting in, 310-11, 334, 339, 
340, 347-50, 358, 366, 367-8, 369, 371; 
Japanese plans against, 344-5, 367-8; air 
activity in, 347, 367; Japanese situation at, 
May, 354; Giffard’s views on, 356, 361; 
state of track, 357 

‘Blackpool’ airstrip: Japanese attack on, 
288-9, 290-1, (referred to) 400; aban- 
doned, 290, 291, 403; Stilwell and Len- 
taigne discuss situation at, 403, 408; 
Stilwell complains to Mountbatten about, 
404 

Bladet Detachment: 207 

Blain, Major R. S.: 207 

Blaker, Captain F. G.: 412 fn. 3 

Boase, Major-General A. J.: 419 

Boatner, Brigadier-General H. L.: at Jorhat 
conference, 247 fn. 2; commands at 
Myitkyina, 295; in operations against 
Myitkyina, 401-2; accusations of referred 
to, 414 

Bogadjim: advance towards, g0—-1, 100-1; 
occupied, 419 
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Bombay: explosion in harbour, 314-15 

Bond, Major-General R. L.: 25 fn. 1 

Bonin Islands: Japanese formations at, 417; 
air attacks on, 429 

Borneo: Japanese defence of, 375 

Borneo Garnson Army: 375 

Bose, Subhas Chandra: 446 

Bougainville Island: Japanese defences of, 85; 
plan for attack on, 85-6; attacked, 86; 
allied landings consolidated, 87-8; Japan- 
ese reinforcements for, 88, 104-5; situation 
in, (winter 1943) 103-4, (March 1944) 
105-6; Japanese attack Torokina, 105 

Bourne, Brigadier G.: 70 fn. 

Briggs, Major-General H. R.: on Arakan 
front, 41, 134; to capture Razabil, 124, 
148, 155, 158; in ‘Ha-Go’ offensive, 145; 
takes over north of Imphal, 238; new plans 
for counter-offensive, 344; meets Grover, 
359; leaves 5th Indian Division, 367 fn. 3 

British Military Mission, Washington: 356 

Brodie, Brigadier T.: 212, 216, 279 

‘Buccaneer’ Operation: see Andaman Islands 

‘Bulldozer’: see Akyab 

‘Bullfrog’: see Akyab 

Buna: fall of referred to, 1 

Burma: position in Aug. 1943, 1-2; northern 
offensive planned and discussed, 2, 3, 
4-5, 8-10, 11-16, 25, 54-5, 61, 161-4, 
165-7, 250-1, 253-8, 442; War Staff con- 
siders occupation of, 68, 69; northern 
offensive declared unprofitable, 27; north- 
ern offensive against as opposed to Su- 
matra or Malaya, 161-4, 165-6, 251, 254; 
estimated and actual Japanese disposition 
in, (Nov. 1943) 42-3, (Feb. 1944) 162; 
effect on administration of Japanese in- 
vasion, 17-18; effect on administration of 
proposed offensive against, 18-28, 30-2, 
38-40; administration during retreat from, 
38; 1944 offensive against planned, 118-20 

Burma Road: closing of referred to, 1; men- 
tioned, 23; as object in Salween opera- 
tions, 395, 397 

Burton, Brigadier G. W. S. : 193, 194, 358 

Butaritari Island: assault on, 93-4 

Buthidaung: allied capture of planned, 124; 
allied operations for capture of, 125, 130, 
148, 149, 155-7; capture of referred to, 
265; evacuation of, 266, 269, 271, 274; 
Japanese threat to, 269, 270; Japanese 
plan attack on, 272, 273; Japanese attack 
On, 273-4 


C. 54s (transport aircraft): 251 

C. 87s (transport aircraft): 251 

Cairns, Lieutenant G. A.: 206 fn. 3 

Calcutta: air attack on, 120-1; development 
of port, 313; airfields near, 317; appoint- 
ment of port director, 318; air defences of, 
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Calvert, Brigadier J. M.: commands 77th 
Brigade, 172, 279; proposed operations for, 
174, 180; unwilling to abandon operation, 
179; in fly-in to Indaw area, 181; in 
operations in Indaw area, 205, 206, 212, 
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Calvert, Brigadier J. M.—cont. 
213, 283-4, 286, 287, 289; on future 
operations, 279-80; in attack on Mogaung, 
408-9; told his brigade is to be evacuated, 
412 
Cameron, Brigadier R. T.: on Central front, 
193; in Japanese Imphal offensive, 239; 
in operations in Bishenpur area, 347, 348-9 
Caroline Islands: proposed capture of, 4, 60; 
air attacks on, 421, 429 
Carton de Wiart, Sir Adrian: 49, 63, 64, 65 
Cartwright, Brigadier R. N.: 275, 276 
Casablanca Conference: 2 
Casualties: 
Allied: in assault on Betio Island, 94, 96; 
in assault on Abemama Island, 96; in 
63rd Indian Infantry Brigade, 115; 
from air attack on Calcutta, 121; in 
Arakan operations, 125, 277; 1n the 
four Indian Divisions, 131 fn.; in 
Sinzweya, 149; in Battle of Ngakye- 
dauk Pass, 150; in assault on Buthi- 
daung, 156; in 77th (L.R.P.) Brigade, 
181, 284 fn. 2; in operations towards 
Indaw, 215; in action at Nhpum Ga, 
229; in action at Sangshak, 237 fn. 2; in 
221 Group, 246; in XV Corps, 277; in 
26th Indian Division, 277; in 2nd Black 
Watch, 287 fn. 3; in defence of ‘Black- 
pool’, 291; in battle of Kohima, go1, 
330, 331, 336, 339, 345, 346, 352, 
(summarized) 372; in action of Nung- 
shigum Hill, 308; aircraft losses in 
Japanese Imphal offensive, 312; in 
fighting near Bishenpur, 334, 340, 347, 
367; at Palel, 339, 366; at Shenam 
Pass, 358, 369-70; battles of Imphal 
and Kohima summarized, 372; among, 
submarines, 377; in G. R. squadrons, 
378; in shipping, 378, 380; in aircraft, 
(March-July 1943) 388, (Sept. 1943- 
July 1944) 390; in air attacks on Japan, 
393; in Chinese Salween offensive, 
397; in attack on Myitkyina, 402, 415; 
in Special Force, (June 1944) 405-6, 
(in northern Burma) 415; in attack on 
Mogaung, 408 fn. 4, 409; on Northern 
front (Jan.—Aug.), 415 fn. 2; in attack 
on Saipan, 438 
Japanese: in defence of Betio Island, 96; 
in defence of Abemama Island, 96; in 
defence of New Guinea, 101; in attack 
on Torokina, 105; in defence of Mar- 
shall Islands, 108; in Arakan opera- 
tions, 125, 268, 277 fn.; in Imphal 
offensive and later operations, 196 fn., 
237 {n. 2, 307 fn. 3, 310, 333, (sum- 
marized) 372, (aircraft) 311, 312; in 
Indaw operations, 206, 284, 287 fn. 3; 
in ‘Ichi-Go’ operation, 233 fn. 2; in 
action at Sangshak, 237 fn. 2; in 55th 
Division, 277 fn.; in attack on ‘Black- 
pool’, 291; in battle of Kohima, 330, 
338, (summarized) 372; in operations 
in Palel area, 339-40; in operations in 
Bishenpur area, 347, 348, 350 fn. 1, 
368; at Shenam Pass, 370; in defence 
of Kamaing, 401; in 1/128th Battalion, 
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Casualties, Japanese—cont. 
410 fn. 3; in 53rd Division, 410 fn. 4; 
in battle of Aitape, 423; in defence of 
Wakde Island, 424; in defence of 
Saipan, 436, 438 
Catalinas: 379 
Cavalla, U.S. submarine: 435 
Central Front: description of, 6-7; proposed 
operations on, 10, 15, 66, 118, 130, 173-4, 
189-90, 355; Operations on, 129, now see 
Imphal offensives and Special Force; allied 
dispositions on, 41, 50, 115, 187; esti- 
mated Japanese dispositions and inten- 
tions on, 43, 128-9, 171, 188, 297-8; 
situation on, (Nov. 1943) 42, (Dec.) 115, 
(Jan.—Feb. 1944) 128-30, 187-9, (March- 
April) 297-9, (April-May) 332-3, (June) 
357-8, (July) 371-2; air support for, 51; 
reinforcements for, 197-8; Stopford respon- 
sible for, 371 
Ceylon: air defences of, 379 
Ceylon Army Command: 46, 50 
Changsha: Japanese advance towards, 392 
Chennault, Major-General C. L.: meets 
Mountbatten, 12; at Sextant conference, 
54; on Chinese armiesand 14th U.S.A.A.F., 
231, 392; makes arrangements for ‘Matter- 
horn’, 231; on air policy against ‘Ichi-Go’ 
operation, 391-2; more supplies for, 


393 

Chiang Kai-shek, Generalissimo: talks with 
Mountbatten, 11-13, 56-7, (talks referred 
to) 31-2, 55; his agreement needed for 
reduction in airlift, 16; demands increase 
in airlift, 24, 55-6; Stilwell’s relation to, 
45-6, 47, 257, 394, 439; agrees on control 
of Chinese forces, 47, 394; at Sextant con- 
ference, 54-6; dissatisfied with ‘Tarzan’, 
55-6; agrees to Mountbatten’s plans, 57, 
61; receives messages from Roosevelt, 59, 
03 4 229, 394; sends messages to Roose- 
velt, 62, 64, 229-30, 392; informed of 
‘Pigstick’, ae has little intention of 
advancing from Yunnan, 64, 65, 67, 119, 
230, 442; his position in allied plans re- 
ferred to, 115, 116; asks Stilwell about his 
plans, 226; Stilwell wants him to take 
offensive action, 229; visited by Stilwell, 
230, 392-3; to be consulted about Stilwell, 
261; Stilwell unaware of his orders, 292; 
orders advance towards Kamaing, 293; 
asks for aircraft to supply Yunnan armies, 
325; asks for more air support against 
‘Ichi-Go’ offensive, 392-3; visited by 
Wallace, 393 

Chiang Kai-shek, Madame: 12 

Chief of the Imperial General Staff: 161, 262 

Chiefs of Staff, British: relations with Supreme 
Commander, S.E.A.C., 3; inform Auchin- 
leck of Quadrant decisions, 4~—5, 7; receive 
plans from Auchinleck, 7-8, 28; and the 
proposed capture of Indaw, 8, 10, 170; 
asked about additional resources for cap- 
ture of Akyab, 11, 14; hear that American 
railway units are on way to India, 32; 
relations with Stilwell, 46, 439; favour 
capture of Andamans, 54; consider occu- 
pation of N. Sumatra, 54, 161, 163; on 
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relation of ‘Buccaneer’ to ‘Overlord’, 
58-9g; ‘Gripfast’ suggested to, 62; consider 
and reject ‘Pigstick’, 62-6, 116; Axiom 
Mission sent to, 70, 161; discuss future 
plans with Mountbatten, 162-3, 166; on 
future strategy, 163, 164-5, 254-5; told of 
Pacific directive, 165; receive Mount- 
batten’s appreciation on Japanese Imphal 
offensive, 198-200; their approval of 
diversion of aircraft not waited for, 201; 
asked for more transport aircraft, 211-12; 
relations with Wingate, 220, 221, 222, 442; 
receive Mountbatten’s requests and appre- 
ciations for Northern front, 229, 249-51, 
253-4; send Mountbatten Stilwell’s direc- 
tive, 258; Pownall sent to, 259-60; on com- 
mand problems in S.E.A.C., 258-64; free 
shipping for wheat to India, 315; in dis- 
pute over S.E.A.C.’s proposed retention of 
aircraft from Middle East, 323-5; warned 
about further diversion of aircraft from 
airlift, 3926; criticize IV Corps, 350-1; 
disagreement with Churchill referred to, 


441 

Chiefs of Staff, U.S.: offer railway units, 31; 
agree to form L.R.P. group, 38; relations 
with Stilwell, 46, 259, 439, 440; on in- 
tegration of air forces, 48 fn. 3; cannot help 
in ‘Culverin’, 54; arrange to bomb Japan, 
57; on relation of ‘Buccaneer’ to ‘Over- 
lord’, 58-9; agreement needed to decision 
about ‘Pigstick’, 64, 65; issue directive on 
Pacific, 112, 165, 253, 418; views of on 
future strategy, (Feb. 1944) 161-2, (re- 
ferred to) 248, (May) 255-6; meet Axiom 
Mission, 165, (referred to) 246; on diver- 
sion of aircraft from airlift, 200, 211-12, 
323 fn. 2, 440-1; won over by Wingate, 
220; asked to form second L.R.P. group, 
229; on location of airfields, 231-2; require 
assurance on use of aircraft, 251, 253, 
(their offer of aircraft referred to) 324; 
issue directive to Stilwell, 253; and capture 
of Myitkyina, 291; agree on increased sup- 
plies for 14th U.S.A.A.F., 393; refuse use 
of bombers against land forces, 393; 
views on implementing policy towards 
China, 441 


Chin Levies: 115, 240 
China: cut off from allies, 1; policy towards, 


(at Trident) 2, (at Quadrant) 3, 4, 8, 67, 
(proposed Jan. 1944) 69, 161, (discussed 
Feb. 1944) 161-3, 164-6, (discussed, May 
1944), 255-6, (in Mountbatten’s directive) 
256, (disagreement about discussed) 441; 
plans to carry out policy towards (Sept. 
1943), 7-8; airlift for, 3, 4, 8, 13, 25, 26, 31, 
32, 61, 64, 67, 68, 118, 164, 165, 166, 250, 
252, 255-6, 356, (progress and difficulties 
of) 12, 24-5, (proposed reduction in) 15-16, 
55-7, (Chiang Kai-shek demands increase 
in) 24, 62, (Japanese air threat to) 43, 121, 
248, (diversion of aircraft from) 145, 
199-200, 201, 211-12, 324, 326, 440-1, 
450, (threatened by Japanese Imphal 
offensive) 198; economic situation in, 62; 
proposed pipeline to, 165, 166, 250, 320; 


possible Japanese offensives against, 
229-30, 231; for Japanese offensive against, see 
‘Ichi-Go’ Operation; proposed road to, 
250, 252; threat to airfields in, 356, 392; 
Japanese forces in, 392 
China-Burma-India-Theatre: for Commanding 
General, see Stilwell: Headquarters plan 
bombing of Japan, 11; Stilwell uses to 
approach Marshall, 229 fn. 4; Marshall’s 
message to, 231; split of suggested, 257; 
relations with Washington and S.E.A.C., 
258-62; abolition suggested, 260; Stil- 
well’s position is discussed, 439-40 
Chindits: operations of in early 1943, 1-2, 
170, 221; now see Special Force 
Chindwin River: proposed advance towards, 
16; crossed, 178 
Chinese Air Force: 61 
Chinese Army: 
IX War Area: 39! 
Army Groups: 
XI1: 394-5, 396, 397 
XX: 394-5, 396, 397 
Armies 


ond: 395, 396 

4th: 391 

V: 38 

roth: 391 

53rd: 395 fn. 1 

54th: 395 fn. 1 

71st: 395, 396 

Divisions: 

and: 395 fn. 1 

gth: 395 fn. 1 

14th: 230, 295, 399, 410 

22nd: in reserve, 6, 42; Japanese 
estimate intentions of, 77; in 
operations on Northern front, 130, 
227-8, 293, 294, 399, 400, 410; 
proposed operations for, 225, 289, 
292; state of, 230 fn. 2 

28th: 395 fn. 1 

goth: state of, 230 fn. 2; proposed 
operations for, 292 fn. 3; regiment 
in operations on Northern front, 
294, 399, 410 

33rd: 395 fn. 1 

36th: 395 fn. 1 

38th: holds Northern front, 6; engages 
Japanese, 42; Japanese estimates of, 
773 proposed operations for, 225, 
289, 292, 406; in operations on 
Northern front, 130, 227, 293-4, 
410, 4113 state of, 230 fn. 2; off 
to Slim, 246 

39th: 395, 396 

50th: for Northern front, 230; pro- 
posed operations for, 292 fn. 3; 
regiment in operations on North- 
ern front, 294, 399, 410 

76th: 395 fn. 1 

87th: 395 fn. 1, 396 

88th: 395, fn. 1, 396 

116th: 395 fn. 1 

130th: 395 fn. 1 

198th: 395 fn. 1 

1st Provisional Tank Unit: 225, 227 


INDEX 


Chinese Army—cont. 
Infantry Regiments: 
41st: 410 
42nd: 295, 399, 402 
65th: 130 


88th: 292 fn. 3, 399, 402 
8gth: 294, 399, 402 

goth: 410 

112th: 294, 400 

113th: 227-8, 294, 401 
114th: 294, 401, 409 
149th: 294, 399, 401, 410 


150th: 292 {n. 3, 294-5, 399, 402 
Chinese Armies and ese/American 


Forces: Auchinleck’s plans for, 8; doubts 
about advance from Yunnan, 9, 15, 63-4, 
65, 67-8, 119, 230, 247, 442; importance 
of, 113; state of, 12, 67-8, 231, (Japanese 
estimate of) 75, 77; proposed operations 
for, 13, 15, 16, 55, 61, 62, 118, 162, 169, 
173, 176, 177, 225, 229-30; control of 
American-trained, 47; dependent on air- 
lift, 200; reinforce Northern front, 230; air 
support for, 231; supplies of threatened by 
ericans, 231; relation to capture of 
Myitkyina, 249; Yunnan armies under 
Stilwell, 262, 394; in operations on 
Northern front, 293-4, 295; for operations 
on Salween front, see Salween front; air 
supply of Yunnan armies, 325; re-equip- 
ment of becomes top priority, 394 
Chinese National Aviation Corporation: 12, 


231 

Chittagong: threat to, 10; defence of, 15; 
capacity of port, 18, 23, 26, 318, 319, 322; 
air attacks on, 121-2; under 14th Army, 
318-19; capacity of railway, 319 

Chiyoda, Japanese fleet carrier: 436 

Christison, Lieut.-General A. F. P.: com- 
mands XV Corps, 41, 50; receives instruc- 
tions for future operations, 116-17; orders 
attack, 124; in operations to capture 
Buthidaung, 126, 149, 155; decides to 
evacuate Buthidaung, 269; regroups forces, 
134; in ‘Ha-Go’ offensive, 138-43, 145, 
147, 149; his orders for Kaladan front, 
152-3, 266-7; allowed to use 36th Indian 
Division, 265; holds conference on opera- 
tions east of Mayu Range, 269; forecasts 
enemy intentions, 270; orders for Sangu 
Valley, 275, 276 

Churchill, Rt. Hon. W. S.: sends directives to 
Mountbatten, 13-14, 67; receives message 
from Wavell, 25; adjudicates between 
Mountbatten and Somerville, 46; ap- 
proves compromise on Chinese forces, 47; 
suggests location of headquarters S.E.A.C., 
51; at Sextant conference, 54-6; on cap- 
ture of Andamans, 59; approves C.C.S.’s 
report on war policy, 60; receives report 
from Carton de Wiart, 63; sends message 
to Mountbatten on ‘Pigstick’, 65-6; 
believes in operation against Sumatra, 67, 
69, 161, 254; meets Axiom Mission, 161; 
disagrees with C.O.S., 163, 4413; assures 
President on future strategy, 164, 166; 
relations with Wingate, 169, 209-10, 
219-20, 221, 222, 442; on Mountbatten’s 
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Churchill, Rt. Hon. W. S.—cont. 
directive, 254; appeals to President for 
shipping, 315; tells Mountbatten his 
requirements will be backed, 324; acqui- 
esces in Stilwell’s position, 439 

Cobb, Brigadier E. H. W.: 247 fn. 2 

Cochrane, Colonel P. (U.S.A.A.F.): 174, 179, 
180 

Collingridge, Brigadier H. V.: 193 

Collins, Brigadier N. H.: 128 

Combined Chiefs of Staff: for directives from, see 
Directives: consider ‘Anakim’, 2; general 
responsibilities of, 3; at Quadrant con- 
ference, 3, 4, (referred to) 12, 13, 200, 259; 
receive appreciation by Mountbatten, 
14-15; at Trident conference, 25; rela- 
tions with Stilwell, 46; propose ‘Anvil’, 
54; at Sextant Conference, 55-6, 57; not 
to control ‘Matterhorn’, 57; agree to 
diversion of equipment from Ledo Road, 
58; do not agree on capture of Andamans, 
58; approve policy for war, 60-1; inde- 
cisive about future operations, 62; on date 
of Germany’s defeat, 67; Axiom Mission 
sent to, 70; authorize diversion of aircraft 
from airlift, 145; discuss future strategy, 
166; strategy summary shown to Wingate, 


17 

Combined Fleet: see Japanese Navy 

Comilla Conference: 321-2 

Comilla Plan: 322 

Commandos (C. 46 transport aircraft): 16; in 
1 Air Commando, 38 fn.; diverted from 
airlift, 145, 200 fn., 211-12, 241 fn. 3; in 
move of 5th Indian Division, 235; in air 
supply of Imphal, 323 

Connolly, Rear-Admiral R. L.: 431, 438 

Corsairs (naval fighters): 382-3, 384 

Cotterell-Hill, Brigadier R. C.: 139, 148, 265 

Cowan, Major-General D. T.: on Central 
front, 6; regroups forces, 193; in Japanese 
Imphal offensive, 194, 195; in prepara- 
tions for counter-offensive, 308; reinforces 
g2nd Brigade, 311; plans for operations in 
Bishenpur area, 344; in Bishenpur opera- 
tions, 348-9, 367 

Cox’s Bazar: port facilities at, 319 

Crowther, Brigadier W. A.: in operations to 
capture Buthidaung, 124; in reserve, 135; 
in ‘Ha-Go’ offensive, 141, 148; in opera- 
tions up Iril valley, 350 

Crutchley, Rear-Admiral V. A. C.: 
420-1, 426-7 

‘Cudgel’ Operation: described, 7; revived, 
64-6, 116, 117; preparations for ordered, 
118 


102, 


‘Culverin’ Operation: see Sumatra 
Cumming, Brigadier A. E.: 41-2 


Dahforce: proposed operations for, 174-5; 
flies into Burma, 182; in Indaw operations, 
205, 206, 213-14, 279, 286 

Dakotas (C. 47): in 1 Air Commando, 38 fn. ; 
in ‘Ha-Go’ offensive, 143; in operations in 
Kaladan Valley, 152, 155; for support of 
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Dakotas(C. 47)—cont. 
L.R.P. brigades, 172, 174, 175-6, 180-1; 
in move of 5th Indian Division, 198-200, 
235; more needed, 145, 209-12; Wingate 
demands more, 209-10; reinforcements of, 
212; dispute about their retention in 
S.E.A.C., 323-5; lent to Chiang Kai-shek, 
325; supply drop, 213 fn. 1, 340, 406; in 
airlift to Imphal plain, 340, 389 
Damodar Floods: 26, 315 
Davidson, Brigadier-General H. C., 
(U.S.A.A.F.): 51, 387 
Davies, Major-General H. L.: 265, 268, 270 
Dening, M. E.: 49 
Dill, Field Marshal Sir John: 164, 200 
Dinwiddie, Brigadier H. W.: 352 
Directives: 
for Mountbatten: from Churchill, 13-14; 
from C.C.S., (lack of) 49, 253, 441, 
(decided on) 62, 256, 355; proposed by 
Mountbatten, 69, 70, 251, 253-4; pro- 
posed by U.S. C.O.S., 162, 166, 
255-6; proposed by British C.O.S., 
165, 166, 254-5; proposed by Wede- 
meyer, | 
from Mountbatten: to Cs.-in-C., 66 
for Stilwell: from U.S. C.O.S., 253, 256, 
258 
for Pacific theatre, 112, 165, 418 
for allied air forces, 386 
Doi, Colonel: 136 fn. 5 
Doi Column: in ‘Ha-Go’ offensive, 136, 137, 
139, 140 fn., 151 
Doihara, Lieut.-General K.: 375, 376 


Eastern Air Command: formation of, 48; 
organization of, 51, 390; to support 14th 
Army, 118; shares in instruction to 
Wingate, 173; place in command struc- 
ture, 262; representative of at Comilla 
conference, 321; in Imphal operations, 
340; congratulated, 373; composition of, 
(Dec. 1943) 387, (June 1944) 390 

Eastern Command, India: 40 

Eichelberger, Lieut.-General R. L.: 420 

Eisenhower, General Dwight: 394 fn. 5 

Elliott, Colonel F. N.: 192 

Emirau Island: allied landing on, 106 

Emperor of Japan: 97 

Endo, Rear-Admiral: 422 

Engadine, H.M. aircraft transport: 379 

Engebi Island: assault on, 109-10 


Engineer-in-Chief, General Headquarters, 
India: 25 

Eniwetok Island: allied assault on, 107, 108, 
109-10 


Esse, Brigadier F. A.: 193 

Evans, Brigadier (later Major-General) : G.C.: 
on Arakan front, 134; in ‘Ha-Go’ offensive, 
140, 1413 commands 123rd Brigade, 158 
fn.; on Central front, 238; brigade re- 
captures Kanglatongbi, 350; commands 
5th Indian Division, 367 
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Fergusson, Brigadier B. E.: proposed opera- 
tions for, 174; enters Burma, 177-8; in 
Indaw operations, 207-8, 212, 214, 216, 
218; location of brigade, 279; meets 
Lentaigne, 279 fn. 4; views on future 
operations, 280 

Festing, Major-General F. W.: 139, 155, 265 

Finschhafen: allied capture of, 

Fleet Air Arm: squadrons for Ceylon, 379 

Food: state and supply of, 35 

Formosa: allied po icy towards, 165; proposed 
operation against, 250, 253 

Fort Hertz: air supply of, 321 

Fort White: allied wi drawal from, 41-2, 
(referred to) 115; yacanese plan to cap- 
ture, 74; activity near, 187, 188 

Fowkes, Major-General C. C.: 371 

‘Free India’ Government: 78 


General Reserve Engineer Force: 25, 194, 
308 fn. 

Germany: as first enemy, 60 

Giffard, General Sir George: position of, 6; 
plans future operations, 7, 113, 115, 117-18, 
127, 146; designate C.-in-C. under 
Mountbatten, 11; commands 11th Army 
Group, 40, 45, 46; formations under, 50, 
117-18; opposes move of S.E.A.C. head- 
quarters, 52; consulted by Mountbatten, 
61, 63, 251; consults with Slim, 127, 240; 
in ‘Ha-Go’ offensive, 138-9, 147; receives 
Wingate’s views, 170; asked for reinforce- 
ments by Wingate, 172; allots 14th and 
23rd Brigades to 14th Army, 183, 192; 
accepts Scoones’ appreciation, 190; on 
reinforcement of Central front, 197, 198; 
his responsibility for move of 5th Indian 
Division, 200-1; visits Scoones, 204, 351; 
backs demand for more transport aircraft, 
210-11; his representative at Jorhat con- 
ference, 247 {n. 2; on situation on Central 
front, April 1944, 251-2; views on location 
of headquarters, 258 fn. 2; on relationship 
of Stilwell to S.E.A.C., 261, 262; forwards 
appreciation on Arakan, May _ 1944, 
275-6; his views on Arakan, July 1944, 
277; agrees with general offensive, April, 
302; on effect of return of aircraft to Middle 
East, 324, 341; discusses lack of northward 
offensive, 351, 362; receives directive and 
instructions from Mountbatten, 355, 357, 
404; sends appreciations to Slim, June, 
355, 362; on enemy intentions, 361; con- 
gratulates Slim, 372-4; claims Stilwell has 
all possible assistance, 404; assessment of, 


450-1 
Gilbert Islands: proposed capture of, 4, 60, 
83; forces and plan for assault on, 91-3; 
assault on, 93-6 
Gillmore, Brigadier A. H.: 279, 284 
Goodenough, Captain M. G. G.: 70 fn. 
Goschen, Brigadier W. H.: 330, 338 


INDEX 


Gracey, Major-General D. D.: in Army 
reserve, 7; on Central front, 41, 193; in 
Japanese Imphal offensive, 194, 197, 202, 


24! 

Green Island: allied occupation of, 104 

Greeves, Brigadier S.: 193, 238 

‘Gripfast’ Operation: proposed, 62, 116, 117; 
preparations for, 64; ordered, 118 

Grover, Major-General J. M. L.: in allied 
Imphal counter-offensive, 303, 304, 359; 
battle of Kohima, 305, 330, 331, 335s 337; 
338, 346; meets Briggs, 359; leaves and 
Division, 365 

Guadalcanal Island: 1 

Guam: proposed capture of, 4, 430, 431; air 
attacks on, 427; airfields on, 430; attack 
on postponed, 432, 438; attack on, 438 


‘Ha-Go’ offensive: forces for, 74, 78-9, 125, 
136-7; aim of, 78, 79 fn. 4, 131, 150; 
beginning of and orders for, 80, 133, 136; 
account of, 136-44, 145-52; air activity 
in, 143-4; summary and assessment of, 


447-9 

Hafiz, Jemadar Abdul: 307 fn. 4. 

Halmahera: reinforced, 426 

Halsey, Vice-Admiral W. F.: his victories in 
Solomons referred to, 1; plans to attack 
Bougainville, 85-6; sends carrier aircraft 
against Rabaul, 87; his administrative 
problems and Nimitz’s compared, 92; 
plans to occupy Green Island, 103-4 

Hanaya, Lieut.-General T.: ordered to under- 
take ‘Ha-Go’ offensive, 79; plans and 
directs ‘Ha-Go’ offensive, 136, 139, 142, 
150, 152, 447-8; orders offensive, March 
1944, 268 fn. 2; prepares attack on Buthi- 
daung, 271-2, 273; effect of his attack on 
Buthidaung, 274 

Harman, Lance-Corporal J. P.: 306 fn. 1 

Harrison, Major-General D.: 70 fn. 

Haruna, Japanese battleship: 436 

Hasforce: composition of, 115; on Central 
front, 188; in Japanese Imphal offensive, 
193, 240 

Hashimoto, Colonel: 185 

Hata, Lieut.-General H.: 353-4 

Hata, General S.: 232-3 

Hawkins, H.M. cruiser: 378 

Hawkins, Brigadier V. F. S.: 245, 303, 330, 
346 

Hayashi. Major-General: 186 

Hayes, Brigadier J. W. A.: 128 

Health: general state of, 34-5 

Hearn, Major-General T. G.: 258 

Hedderwick, Lieut.-Colonel I. H.: 338 

Hedley, Brigadier R. C. O.: 358 

Hengyang: fall of, 391 

Herring, Lieut.-Colonel D. C.: 
214, 279 

Hirst, Brigadier J. E.: 265 

HAiyo, Japanese fleet carrier: 436 

Hoey, Major C. F.: 148 fn. 1 

Hollandia: proposed capture of, 110, 112, 
380, 419-20; air attacks on, 421; attacked, 
421-2; Japanese defences of, 422 

Holmes, Colonel R. J.: 23 


174-5, 205, 
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Honda, Lieut.-General M.: responsibilities of, 
287; directs operations against Special 
Force, 288; reinforces Myitkyina, 295; and 
defence of Myitkyina and Kamaing, 
399-401; and defence of Mogaung, 408; 
protects Takeda’s line of communication, 
410 

Honjo, Captain: 152 fn. 3 

Honjo Composite Unit: 153 

Hoover, Vice-Admiral J. H.: 431 

Hope-Thomson, Brigadier M. R. J.: 195, 
202-4, 236-7 

Hubert, Lieut.-Colonel J. A.: in Arakan 
operations, 155, 272-3, 275; proposed 
operations for, 267 

Hubforce: proposed operations for, 267; in 
oo operations, 272-3, 275; end of, 
27 

Hunter, Lieut.-Colonel C. N.: 228, 292 fn. 3 

Huon Peninsula: advance up, 90-1, 100—1 

Hurricanes: replaced, 43; defend Calcutta, 
120-1; in ‘Ha-Go’ offensive, 143, 144; in 
action at Sangshak, 237; in Japanese 
Imphal offensive, 245-6, 308, 312; in 
allied counter-offensive, 340; in Ceylon, 379 


*‘Ichi-Go’ Operation: plans for, 232-3; 
account of, 233, 391; allied air policy in, 
391- 

Illustrious, H.M. aircraft carrier: for Eastern 
Fleet, 50; in Eastern Fleet, 376; attacks 
Sabang Island, 381, 383; attacks Soura- 
baya, 382; attacks Andamans, 382 

Imamura, Lieut.-General H.: 84-5, 104 

Imperial General Headquarters: consider, recom- 
mend and plan future strategy, 72-3, 
97-9; agree to preparations for 1944 
offensive, 73; agree to Imphal offensive, 
75-6, 446; agree to new army head- 
quarters, 78; abandon Bismarck Barrier, 
84; assess position in Marshall Islands, 107; 
plan offensive against China, 232; refuse 
to listen to Hata on Imphal, 353-4; re- 
organize armies, 418; order withdrawal in 
Pacific, 422-3; and pro ‘A-Go’ 
operation, 425; reinforce Biak Island, 426; 
send 15th Division to Burma Area Army, 447 

Imphal: see also Imphal offensives and Central 
front: maintenance of troops in, 23; air 
attacks on, 245; airfields near, 317, (in 
administrative plan) 321-3, 325-6 

Imphal Offensives: 

Japanese: plans for, 73-6, 79-80, 131, 150, 
185, 190-1, 446-8; ordered, 77-8; date 
fixed, 80; administrative problems of, 
80-1, 447; allied plans against, 183, 
189-90, 235, 240-1, 302-3; account of, 
193-7, 201-4, 235-40, 241-6, 298-302, 
303-6, 307-12 (now see allied counter 
offensive); Mountbatten’s apprecia- 
tion of, 198-9, 251; abandonment 
suggested, 240; air activity in, 245-6, 
311-12, 388; Giffard’s appreciation of, 
251-2; virtual end of, 310, 312; official 
end of, 368; decision to renew, 355;-: 
362; summary and assessment of, 


446-51 
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Imphal Offensives—cont. 
Allied Counter-Offensive: plans for, 302-3, 

306-9, 335, 343-4, 345, 351-2, 355-6, 
361-2, 364-7; account of, 309, 333-5, 
345-59, 357-9, 363-4, 366, 367, 
369-72; administration in, 320-7, 
340-1, 356-7, 389; air activity in, 340; 
lack of northward offensive criticized, 
350-1; situation of Japanese, (May 
1944) 353-5, (June) 362-3, (July) 
368-9; battle for Imphal won, 359 

Imphal Road: extension of, 23; improvement 
of, 118; cut by Japanese, 238 and fn. 3, 
241, 321, 323; operations to reopen, 306, 
355, 358-9; administrative factors in 
operations to reopen, 341; protection of 
lines of communication along, 343; 
anxiety about delay in clearing, 350-1; 
Mountbatten’s plan to reopen, 356; 
priority for operations to reopen, 358; 
reopened, 327, 359, 361 

Indaw: see also ‘Tarzan’ Operation: proposed 
capture of, 8—10, 13, 15, 16, 57, 63, 169-70, 
207-8, 216-18, 221-2, 280, (role of R.A.F. 
in) 9-10, (administrative difficulties of) 31; 
operations towards and near, 177-8, 
180-3, 205-8, 212-16, 218-19, 283-7; 
Japanese reinforcements for, 185-6, 218, 
219; Japanese defences of, 214-15; pro- 
posed allied evacuation of area, 281, 282, 
286; allied capture of west airfield, 286 

India: economic situation in, 28-30, 313-15; 
measures to prevent dispute about eco- 
nomic situation, 49; development of ports, 
313 

India, Government of: 28-9 

India, Secretary of State for: 29, 315 

India Command: position of Aug. 1943, 1-2; 
responsibilities of and relation to S.E.A.C., 
3, 14; Aug. 1943 land front described, 
6—7; plans of similar to S.E.A.C.’s, 16; 
formations under, 50-1 

India Office: 28 

Indian Divisions: reorganization of, 40 

Indian National Army: division of in 15th Army, 
78; proposed operations for, 191; bat- 
talion believed in Mowdok area, 276; in 
Imphal operations, 333, 353; casualties in, 
339; in operations in Shenam area, 370; 
in summing-up, 446 

Indian Ocean: responsibility for air opera- 
tions in, 377; anti-submarine sorties in, 
377-8; Japanese surface raid in, 380 

Indian Ocean front: 375 

Indian Pioneer Corps: 308 fn. 

Indian Railways: difficulties and description 
of, 19-23; effect of Damodar floods on, 26, 
315; planned expansion in Assam, 30-2; 
Americans help in Assam, 32, 320; 1m- 
provements in by April 1944, 315; need 
for more locomotives and wagons, 315-16; 
congestion in 1943-44, 320 

Indianapolis, U.S. cruiser: 433 

Indomitable, H.M. fleet carrier: 383 

Infantry Committee: 33 

Intelligence: organization of British, 33; 
Japanese estimate allied intentions and 
abilities, 75, 76-7 
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Intelligence School: 33 

Intrepid, U.S. aircraft carrier: 109 
Irwin, Brigadier S. F.: 155 
Ismay, General Sir Hastings: 200 
Ito Column: 201-2, 238 fn. 6 
Iwakuro, Major-General H.: 79 


ee 238 

ameson, Brigadier G. O.: 

apan: proposed bombing of "ee also ‘Matter- 
horn’), 11, 57-8, 60-1, 100; general policy 
for war against, 60-1, 176, 441; plans and 
aims of, (on outbreak of war) 71, (in April 
1942) 71, (in autumn 1943) 72-3, 84-5, 
97, 106, (in Dec. 1943) 98-9, (for 1944) 
73-6, 77-80; air attacks on, 393, 452 

Japanese Air Force: policy of, 43; strength and 

composition of, 13, (Dec. 1943) 51 fn. 2, 
(March 1944) 206, (Feb.) 380-7; attacks 
of, (Nov.—Dec. 1943) 120-2, (Jan. 1944) 
122, (March) 206, (in Imphal offensive) 
245, 311-12, (at Bishenpur) 334, (in battle 
of Kohima) 337, (in other Imphal opera- 
tions) 340; sorties flown by (March-—July), 
388 
Air Armies: 

grd: 78 

4th: role of, 84; for attack on Torokina, 
104; state of, 105; under 2nd Area 
Army, 418; headquarters in Hol- 
landia, 421 

5th: 233 fn. 3 

Air Divisions: 

5th: role of in ‘Ha-Go’ and Imphal 
offensives, 78—-g; reports allied air- 
borne landings, 185; in Indaw 
operations, 206; in Imphal offen- 
sive, 206, 388; composition of, 
(Feb. 1944) 386-7, (July) 388: 
airfields atacked, 388 

6th: 84, 421, 422 

_ 7th: 84, 98 
Air Brigades: 
4th: 386-7 
7th: 120, 137, 144 fn., 386-7 
Air Regiments: 

8th (L.B.): 387 fn. 1 

12th (H.B.): 387 fn. 1 

50th (F.): 387, fn. 1 

64th (F.): 387 fn. 1 

81st (Recce.): 387 fn. 1 

204th (F.): 387 fn. 1 

Japanese Army: estimated strength of, 13 
Armies: 

Burma Area Army: studies Imphal 
offensive, 73; to undertake Imphal 
offensive, 76, 446-7; composition 
and dispositions of, 76; reorganiza- 
tion of, 78; administrative prob- 
lems of, 80-1, 293; on defence of 
Kamaing, 292; visited by Hata, 
353; 15th Army withdrawal recom- 
mended to, 363; recommends end 
of Imphal offensive, 368; on 
defence of Myitkyina, 400 


Jame Brigadier W. A. L.: 
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Japanese Army—cont. Japanese Army—cont. 


Kwantung Army: 97 

Southern Army: plans Imphal offen- 
sive, 73, 75; instructs Imphal 
offensive to be undertaken, 76; 
releases 15th Division, 76; agrees to 
reorganization of Burma Area Army, 
78; does not allot enough adminis- 
trative units, 80; relinquishes roth 
Army, 97 ; new role of, 99; place in 
“‘Ichi-Go’ offensive, 232; reinforces 
Burma Area Army, 288, 447; Hata 
tours fronts, 353; receives Kawabe’s 
appreciation, 355; Kawabe sends 
envoy to, 363; responsibilities of 
March 1943, 375 

and Area Army: responsibility of, 97, 
417, 418; reinforcements for, 418, 
423; instructions for Hollandia, 
422; ordered to new defensive line, 
423; reinforces Biak Island, 426 

7th Area Army: 375 

8th Area Army: orders of, 84-5; 
relinquishes 7th Air Division, 98; 
in defence of New Britain, 101; 
orders abandonment of Torokina 
offensive, 105 

ist Army: 232-3 

and Army: 97, 423, 427 

11th Army: 233 

12th Army: 232-3 

15th Army: commanded by Muta- 
guchi, 73; proposed operations for, 
73, 74, 131, 150, 446; receives 
orders for Imphal offensive, 77-8; 
reinforcements for, 78; adminis- 
trative problems of, 80-1; allied 
estimates of, 129, 216 fn. 2; to 
destroy allied airborne troops, 
185-6; air support for, 206; Win- 
gate’s proposals against, 208, 200, 
212, 215, 216; mentioned in ac- 
count of Imphal offensive, 240, 
(assessment of) 446-8, 451; allied 
plans against, 247, 249, 250, 323, 
345, 359, 361; mentioned, 293; its 
order disregarded by Sato, 331-2; 
situation of May 1944, 353, 3543 
Sato asks to withdraw 31st Division, 
354; orders of captured, 362; Muta- 
guchi recommends withdrawal of, 
363, 369; ordered to withdraw, 
369; casualties in, 372; role of 
Special Force in defeat of, 444 

16th Army: 375 

17th Army: 84, 104, 105, 106 

18th Army: role of, 84-5; location of 
88; no air support for, 105; under 
and Area Army, 418, 4223 allied 
plans against, 420; in battle of 
Aitape, 423 

19th Army: 97 

25th Army: 375, 376 

28th Army: formation of headquarters, 
78; responsibilities of, 79, 152; 
orders ‘Ha-Go’ offensive, 131, 136, 
150, 447-8 

2gth Army: 375, 376 
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gist Army: 417 

33rd Army: formation of headquarters, 
78, 287; division allotted to, 288; 
headquarters mentioned, 355; com- 
mands Myitkyina garrison, 400 

China Expeditionary Force: 232 


Divisions: 


Ist: 78 

and: for Malaya, 76; under 2&th 
Army, 78; role of, 79; part for 
Indaw, 186 fn. 1; mentioned by 
Slim, 275; mentioned by Giffard, 


277 
and Guards: 375 fn. 4 
grd (armoured): 233 fn. 1 
grd (infantry): 233 fn. 3 
4th: 355 fn. 1; 370, 375 fn. 4 
5th: 97 
6th: 84, 104, 105 
13th: 233 fn. 3 
14th: 417 
15th: to join 15th Army, 43 fn. 1; pro- 
posed operations for, 73, 74, 80, 
190-1; for Burma Area Army, 76, 
447; slow in concentrating, 78, 80, 
447; supplies for, 81; allied esti- 
mates of, 129, 189, 297, 298; re- 
ports allied airborne landings, 185; 
battalion for Indaw area, 185, 
186 fn. 1; near Chindwin, 188; 
Wingate’s plans against, 208, 213; 
responsibility of, 236; in Imphal 
offensive, 237, 238; allied plans 
against, 302, 306-7, 308-9, 329, 
333, 361; headquarters withdraws 
to Ukhrul, 309; in later Imphal 
operations, 332, 353, 354, 359, 362; 
formations from reinforce Muta- 
guchi, 344; 31st Diviston ordered to 
help, 362; threatened by advance 
to Ukhrul, 363; disaster for, 364; 
cannot carry out final offensive, 
368; withdraws, 369 
17th: 84, 85, 101-2 
18th: engages Chinese, 42; mentioned, 
43> 395 fn. 3; role of, 73, 74, 216 
2; location of, 76; threat to, 77; 
under 35rd Army, 78; allied plans 
against, 174, 180, 226, 246, 292; 
battalion for Indaw, 1853 j in Indaw 
operations, 206; reserves for, 229; 
allied estimate of, 281; commanded 
by Honda, 287; at Kamaing, 2g! 
(in defence of) 3yy-401; lacks 
supplies, x93, 401; withdraws, 401; 
* or Indaw, 410 
2oth: role of, 84-5; in defence of New 
Guinea, 88, gO, 91, 100 
26th: 233 fn. 1 
27th: 232, 233 fn. 3 
2gth: 417 
31st: on Central front, 43, 76, 129, 188, 
304; proposed operations for, 73, 
74, 80, 190, 298; in reorganization 
of Burma Area Army, 78; supplies 
for, 81; allied plans against, 116, 
174, 302, 329, 339, 355, 361; 
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Japanese Army—cont. Japanese Army—cont. 


31st Division—cont. 

allied estimates of, 129, 189, 2098, 
362; Wingate’s plans against, 208, 
213; in Imphal offensive, 236, 238, 
241, 299; orders to captured, 329, 
362; in battle of Kohima, 332, 335, 
353, 448; exhausted, 359, 362, 
362-3, 368; threatened by advance 
to Ukhrul, 363; disaster for, 364; 
withdraws, 354, 369; cannot carry 
out final offensive, 368 

32nd: 418, 423 

33rd: on Central front, 43, 76, 188; 
proposed operations for, 73, 745 
Lb ed 190-1, 307; in reorganization 
of Burma Area Army, 78; allied plans 
against, 116, 302, 335, 351, 364; 
allied estimates of, 129, 188, 297; 
298, 361; Wingate’s proposals 
against, 184, 208; in Imphal 
offensive, 238 fn. 5; new com- 
mander for, 240, 344; in operations 
in Bishenpur area, 334, 344, 350, 
354, 358, 362, 368, (withdrawal of) 
369; orders for at Bishenpur, 345, 
353; allied offensive against begins, 
347; order of captured, 362; cannot 
undertake final offensive, 368 

34th: 233 fn. 3 

35th: regiment in Palau Islands, 417; 
in 2nd Area Army, 418; convoy 
losses of, 423; to reinforce Biak 
Island, 426; moves to Sorong, 
427-8 

36th: 97-8, 424 

37th: 233 fn. 1 

38th: 85 

40th: 233 fn. 3 

41st: 84-5, 88, 101 

43rd: 417, 430 

46th: 97-8 

48th: 97 

51st: 84-5, 88, 100-1 

52nd: 97 

53rd: in Indaw operations, 287 fn. 3, 
288; in attack on ‘Blackpool’, 
290-1, 400; casualties in, 291, 410 
fn. 4; in defence of Myitkyina, 
399-400 

54th: arrives in Burma, 43; location of, 
76, 124; under 28th Army, 78; role 
of, 79, 136 fn. 4; mentioned by Slim, 
275; mentioned by Giffard, 277; 
battalion reinforces Mutaguchi, 
344 fn. 5 

55th: on Arakan front, 43, 76, 123, 127, 
277; for ‘Ha-Go’ offensive, 74 795 
131; under 28th Army, 78; in 
‘Ha-Go’ offensive, 136, 143, 150, 
152 fn. 3; on Northern front, 227; 
allied estimate of, 275; casualties in, 
277 {n.; divisional infantry group: 
136 fn. 5 

56th: on Salween front, 43, 76, 216 

fn. 2; role of, 73, 74; under Burma 
Area ‘Amy, “8; battalion for Indaw 
area, 185; on Northern front, 227; 


56th Division—cont. 
Stilwell’s proposals against, 229; 
commanded by Honda, 287; bat- 
talion relieved, 288 fn. 2; part at 
Kamaing, 292; 18th Division gets 
supplies from, 293; reinforces Myit- 
kyina, 295; in Salween operations, 
395 
58th: 233 fn. 3 
62nd: 233 fn. 1 
68th: 233 fn. 3 
109th: 417 
110th: 233 fn. 1 
116th: 233 fn. 3 
Brigades: 
1st Amphibious: 109 
24th Independent Mixed: 76, 186, 284, 
288, 410 
47th Independent Mixed: 430 
our: 
1st Anti-Tank Battalion: 345 fn. 1 
14th Tank Regiment: ae Ba 
Artillery: 
1st Artillery Battalion: 410 
4th Artillery Regiment: 355 
18th Heavy Field Artillery Regiment: 
188; II Battalion: 345 fn. 1 
arst Field Artillery Regiment: 190 fn. 3 
III/31st Mountain Artillery Battalion: 


329 
56th Artillery Regiment: 295 fn. 4 
53rd Field Artillery Regiment: 288 fn. 1 
Engineers: 
4th Engineer Regiment: 334 
53rd Engineer Regiment: 288 fn. 1 
55th Engineer Regiment: 136, 137 
56th Engineer Regiment: 295 fn. 4 
Infantry Regiments and Battalions: 
4th: for Indaw, 186; at Indaw, 288; 
at Kamaing, 292; in operations 
near Kamaing, 293, 400, 401 fn. 1 
I Battalion: 186 fn. 2, 283, 284 
II Battalion: 284 
III Battalion: 292 
goth: I Battalion: 276 
II Battalion: in Indaw area, 186, 
214, 283, 284, 288; relieves 
II/128th Battalion, 288 fn. 2 
51st: 238 fn. 2, 363-4, 368 
II Battalion: for Indaw, 185 fn., 
186 fn. 1, 190 fn. 3, 215; near 
Imphal, 333; in Palel opera- 
tions, 366 fn. 2 
III Battalion: 307 fn. 2, 344 
53rd: 102 fn. 
54th: 102 
55th: 225, 293, 400-1 
55th Reconnaissance: in Arakan oper- 
ations, 136, 152 fn. 3, 153, 154, 276; 
believed location of, 267 fn. 2, 275 
56th: 225, 293, 400-1 
56th Reconnaissance: 395 fn. 3 
58th: allied intelligence about, 2098, 
304; in battle of Kohima, 303, 329, 


331 
I Battalion: 237, 238 fn. 2, 241, 
304 fn. 1 
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Japanese Army—cont. 
58th Infantry Regiment—cont. 


II Battalion: 236, 300 
III Battalion: 300, gor fn. 2 
6oth: location of, 76, 129; in Imphal 
offensive, 237; in action near Palel, 
340; ordered to withdraw, 359 fn. 2; 
in Ukhrul operations, 364; in final 
offensive, 368 
I Battalion: 238, 310, 366 fn. 2 
II Battalion: 309 fn. 2, 350, 359 
III Battalion: 307 fn. 3 
61st: 354, 355 fn. 1, 370 
II Battalion: 354 
67th: 190 fn. 3, 368 
I Battalion: 344 fn. 5, 347, 350 fn. 1, 
354 fn. 1 
II Battalion: 344, 350 
III: 190 fn. 3, 238 fn. 3, 241, 
309 fn. 2 
81st: I Battalion, 102 fn. 
111th: 136, 152 fn. 3 
I Battalion: 136 
III Battalion: 152 fn. 3, 153, 154, 
267 fn. 2, 276 
112th: in Arakan operations, 123, 125, 
127, 136, 137, 150, 268, 273 
I Battalion: 137, 268 fn. 2 
II Battalion: 123, 125, 127 
113th: 295 fn. 4, 395 fn. 3, 396 
I Battalion: 395 fn. 3 
114th: 228 fn., 395 fn. 3 
I Battalion: 294 
II Battalion: 294 
III Battalion: 185 fn., 206, 289, 295 
119th: 410 
124th: in Imphal offensive, 298, 306, 
329; unlocated by allies, 302; 
located, 304; in battle of Kohima, 
331-2, 338, 354 
III Battalion: 329 
128th: 288 fn. 1, 408 
I Battalion: 400, 409, 410 fn. 3 
II Battalion: 288 fn. 2, 400, 408 
III Battalion: 400, 408 
138th: in Imphal offensive, 241, 298; 
battle of Kohima, 3o1 fn. 3, 303, 
329, 354; mentioned, 304 
I Battalion: go1 fn. 2, 329, 330-1 
III Battalion: 298, 306 
I4Ist: 101, 102 fn. 
143rd: 113, 123, 136, 273 
I Battalion: 13 
II Battalion: in Arakan operations, 
136, 137, 139, 140 fn., 147, 152 
fns. 2 and 3, 153, 154, 276 
III Battalion: 136, 139, 147, 273,275 
144th: 126-7, 136, 152 fn. 3 
I Battalion: 136 
II Battalion: 136, 139, 142, 149 
III Battalion: 152 fn. 2 
146th: 292, 293, 401 fn. 1 
I Battalion: 292, 395 fn. 3 
II Battalion: 185 fn., 288-9 
148th: 395 fn. 3 
I Battalion: 295 fn. 4, 395 fn. 3 
II Battalion: 396 
III Battalion: 396 


Japanese Army—cont. 
Infantry Regiments and Battalions—cont. 
I51st: 354, 358, 367 
I Battalion: 288 fn. 1, 400, 408 
II Battalion: 275 fn. 2, 344 fn. 5, 
348, 350 fn. 1, 354 fn. 1 
213th: 123, 128, 188, 366 fn. 2 
I Battalion: in Arakan operations, 
128, 136, 137, 147, 273; under 
Mutaguchi, 354, 355 fn. 1 
II Battalion: 238 fn. 6, 242 fn. 6, 


334 
III Battalion: 202, 238-9, 333 
214th: in Imphal offensive, 239; at 
Bishenpur, 311, 334, 367; cannot 
undertake final offensive, 368—9 
I Battalion: 195 fn. 2, 196, 348 
II Battalion: 123, 188, 348 fn. 2 
III Battalion: 348 fn. 2 
215th: in Imphal offensive, 196, 201, 
240; allied intelligence about, 297; 
at Bishenpur, 311, 334, 347 
I Battalion: 238 fn. 6 
II Battalion: 333 
222nd: 424 
228th: II Battalion, 101 
Miscellaneous Units: 
5th Railway Unit: 185 
15th Airfield Battalion: 294 fn. 4 
15th Divisional Transport Regiment: 
190 fn. 
55th Naval Guard Unit: 430 
139th Independent Battalion: 283, 
284-6 
141st Independent Battalion: 215, 284 
Japanese Navy: and assault on Gilbert Islands, 
g6; at Singapore, 163-4, 378; docking 
facilities for, 379-80; policy for (March), 
418; and success of ‘A-Go’ offensive, 426 
Central Pacific Area Fleet: 417; 
Combined Fleet: attempts interception, 
85; in defence of Gilbert Islands, 93, 
96; at Truk, 96, 107; forces under, 97, 
417; withdraws to Japan, 109; orders 
to (March), 380; at Palau, 418; for 
‘A-Go’ offensive, 425 
General Escort Command: 98 
1st Mobile Fleet: 426, 432 
and Fleet: 426 fn. 
grd Fleet: 426 fn. 
4th Fleet: 107, 417 
ist Air Fleet: 417, 430 
ard Air Fleet: 86 
11th Air Fleet, 85, 417 
14th Air Fleet: 417 
22nd Air Flotilla: 96 
23rd Air Flotilla: 426, 427 
61st Air Flotilla: 430 
62nd Air Flotilla: 430 
8th Submarine Flotilla: 377 
1st Yokosuka Special Naval Landing 
Force: 430 
Java: Japanese defence of, 375 
Jessami: allied advance towards, 305, 306 
Joint Planning Staff, inter-allied, S.E.A.C.: 


264 
Joint Staff Mission, Washington: 54, 161-2, 
254-5, 260-1 


959 
Jorhat Conference: account of, 247-8, re- 

ferred to, 209 fn. 2, 279, 291, 302, 343 
Joubert de la Ferté, Air Marshal Sir Philip: 49 
Junyo, Japanese fleet carrier: 436 


‘K’ Force: 292 fn. 3, 294 

Kachin Levies: 42, 226, 228, 292 fn. 3, 294 

Kakuta, Vice-Admiral K: 430, 434 

Kaladan Valley: operations in, 152-5, 272-3, 
274-6; proposed operations in, 266-7 

Kamaing: proposed operations towards, 292; 
Japanese defence of, 292-3, 400-1; allied 
operations towards, 293, 399; capture of, 


401 

Katagiri, Lieut.-General S.: 91 

Kato, Major: 139 

Kavieng: proposed assault on, 104, 110; 
assault on shelved, 106, 112 

Kawabe, Lieut.-General M.: issues instruc- 
tion for 1944 offensive, 73-4; receives 
appreciation of allied situation, 76-7; 
issues orders for Imphal offensive, 77-8; 
suggests reorganization of Burma Area 
Army, 78; his reactions to Special Force 
operations, 185-6; allots 53rd Division, 
288; visited by Hata, 353; visits Muta- 
guchi, 354-5; insists on continuation of 
Imphal operations, 363; allows end of 
Imphal operations, 368, 369; in summary 
of Imphal operations, 451 

Kawashima, Colonel K.: 276 fn. 

Keswick, J.: 49 

King, Admiral E. J.: 380, 381 

King, Brigadier R. C. M.: 308, 366 

Kinnison, Colonel H. L.: 292 fn. 3 

Kitagami, Japanese cruiser: 377 

Kitazono, Rear-Admiral: 422 

Koba, Colonel T.: 136 fn. 5, 153, 154, 276 fn. 

Koba Column: 136 

Koba Detachment: 267 and fn. 2 

Koba Force: 152 

Koga, Admiral M.: reinforces Rabaul, 85, 87; 
stripped Combined Fleet, 93; withdraws 
Combined Fleet, 109; orders to Combined 
Fleet (March), 380; death of, 418; men- 
tioned, 425 

Koga, Major-General T.; 79 fn. 3 

Kohima: proposed enemy operation against, 
190-1, 298; operations towards, 236-8; 
under control of L. of C. Area, 241; 
directive for defence of, 244; preparations 
and orders for defence of, 244-5, 298-9; 
importance of, 247, 299; estimated 
Japanese plans against, 298; description of, 
299-300; battle of, 300-2, 303-6, 329-32, 
335-9, 345-6, 352, 354, 355; air supply 
of referred to, 321 fn. 2; situation at, April 
1944, 329, 3353 proposed offensive from, 
335» 355, 357; air activity in battle of, 337, 
338, 340; Japanese situation at (May), 354 

Kolombangara Island: Japanese evacuation 
of, 83-4 

Krueger, Lieut.-General W.: 420, 424 

Kuma, Japanese light cruiser: 377 
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Kurita, Vice-Admiral T.: 433 
Kuzume, Colonel N.: 424 
Kwajalein Atoll: capture of, 107-8 
Kyaukyit: capture of, 268 


L. 5 (light aircraft). 38 fn. 

Lae: threatened by allies, 1; plan for capture 
of, ; capture of, 89 

Lama, Rifleman Ganju: 358 fn. 2 

Landing Craft and assault shipping: shortage 
of, 58, 442; to be diverted to Europe, 61, 
64; for 14th Army, 118-19 

Lane, Major-General C. R. C.: 49 

Ledo: proposed operations from, 15, 16, 62, 
66, 162, 166 

Ledo Road: effect on of plan to bomb Japan, 
57-8; proposed operations to cover con- 
struction of, 66; construction of, 67, 68, 
164, 165, 166, 399; reaches Shingbwiyang, 
130; relation to holding Myitkyina, 162; 
C.O.S. reject strategy of, 164-5, 441; 
reaching Maingkwan, 226; reaches Sha- 
duzup, 410 fn. 1, 415 fn. 3; U.S. C.OS. 
prefer strategy of, 441 

Lee, Vice-Admiral W. A.: 432 

Lees, Air Vice-Marshal A.: 377 

Lentaigne, Brigadier W. D. A.: reports on 
Japanese, 171; proposed operations for, 
174, 247; flies into Burma, 182; in Indaw 
Operations, 205, 207, 212-13, 216; com- 
mands Special Force, 212; meets Slim, 216, 
281, 282; at Jorhat conference, 247, 279; 
meets Mountbatten, 249, 281, 410; dis- 
cusses future operations (April), 279-81; 
plans future operations, 281-2; meets 
Stilwell, 282, 403, 410; directs operations, 
283, 284, 286, 289, 407; Stilwell’s orders 
to, 289, 295, 406, 407, 410; suggest Morris- 
force for attack on Myitkyina, 295; dis- 
agreements with Stilwell, (referred to) 
356, (account of) 403-4, 407-8, 411-14; 
and evacuation of casualties, 406; on 
evacuation of Special Force, 410-14 

Liberators (B. 24 bombers): 125, 379, 389 

Lightnings (P. 38 fighters) : 44 fn., 386 and fn. 2 

Lindsell, Lieut.-General Sir Wilfred: 49 

Lines of Communication Areas: see Army 

Linlithgow, Marquess of: 3 

Loftus-Tottenham, Brigadier F. J.: 41 fn. 1, 
135, 156, 345, 346 

Lomax, Major-General C. E. N.: holds 
Arakan front, 6; commands XV Corps, 
41 fn. 2; in ‘Ha-Go’ offensive, 138-9, 142, 
1453 Buthidaung operations, 155; to help 
L.R.P. brigades, 172; mentioned, 265; in 
attack on Point 551, 269; plans attack on 
Point 551, 272 

Long-Range Penetration Groups: see also 
Special Force: policy for and composition 
of, (Aug. 1943) 5-6, 169, 442, 445; pro- 
posed operations for, 7, 8, 9, 10, 16, 62, 63, 
64, 66, 116, 118 (now see Special Force); 
Americans form, 38; proposed operations 
explained to Chiang Kai-shek, 65; prob- 
lem of flying into Burma, 144-5, 175-6 
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Long-Range Penetration Groups—cont. 
(for fly-in see Special Force, operations of); 
proposed tactics for, 171, (discussed) 221; 
first operations recalled, 219; Stilwell asks 
for second American, 229; Auchinleck’s 
views on, 442 

Lowther, Brigadier A. W.: 148, 265 

Luzon: allied plans for, 165 


‘M’ Force: 292 fn. 3, 294 

MacArthur, General D.: military position 
(Aug. 1943), 13 plans to capture Lae, 
88-9; plans capture of Finschhafen, 89; 
must clear Huon Peninsula, go, 100; plans 
landings on New Britain, 101; plans and 
executes assault on Admiralty Islands, 
102-3; plans capture of Kavieng and 
Hollandia, 110, 380, 419; receives direc- 
tive from C.C.S., 112; mentioned, 394 fn. 5; 
proposed operations for, 418-19; plans 
assault on Biak Island, 424; plans capture 
of Noemfor Island, 427; ready to return to 
Philippines, 428 

McCay, Brigadier R. C.: 193 

McGee, Colonel G. A.: 292 fn. 3 

Mackenzie, Brigadier D. A. L.: on Central 
front, 193; in Japanese Imphal offensive, 
238; in preparations for counter-offensive, 
308; in Bishenpur operations, 334, 358 

Macleod, Major-General M. W. M.: 70 fn. 

Madras: development of port, 313 

Malaria: see Health 

Malaya: Japanese invasion affects adminis- 
tration, 17; possible operations in, 164, 
165; Japanese defence of, 375 

Mandalay: possible capture of discarded, 15; 
Chiang Kai-shek favours capture of, 55-6; 
proposed operation towards, 169, 366; 
allied air attacks on, 389 

Mao: proposed advance towards, 351-2; 
advance towards, 352, 353, 358-9 

Marcus Islands: raided by allies, 93, 429 

Mariana Islands: proposed capture of, 4, 60, 
83, 100, 110, 112, 419, 429, 430; Japanese 
reinforcements for, 417, 430; air attacks 
on, 429; attack on, 431-2, 436-8; signi- 
ficance of loss, 452 

Marindin, Brigadier P. C.: 240 

Marshall, General G. C.: at Sextant, 48; ap- 
proached by Stilwell, 229 fn. 4; replies to 
Stilwell, 231; states requirements for aid in 
Pacific operations, 252; on Stilwell’s 
Position, 257-8, 260, 261; reveals Stil- 
well’s relation to Washington, 258; men- 
tioned, 394 fn. 5 

Marshall Islands: proposed capture of, 4, 60, 
83, 104, 106, 107-8; Japanese defence and 
reinforcements, 97, 106-7; capture of, 
108-10, (referred to) 379, 429, 430 

Martin, Brigadier J. C.: 41 

Maruyama, Colonel F.: 228 fn., 229, 294, 415 

Masters, Major J. H.: in Indaw operations, 
213; commands 111th Brigade, 279; at 
‘Blackpool’, 288, 291; in operations in 
Padiga area, 406, 407 
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Matsuda Detachment: 101, 102 
Matsumura, Colonel: 237 
Matsuyama, Lieut.-General S.: 395-7 
‘Matterhorn’ Operation: arrangements for, 
57-8, 231; referred to, 260; its relation to 
‘Ichi-Go’ operation, 391-3 
Maya, Japanese cruiser: 436 
Mayne, Lieut.-General A. G. O. M.: 29, 40 
Mayu peninsula: proposed operation in, 63-6 
Melford, Major-General E. J.: 89 
Mergui: allied air attacks on, 389 
Merrill, Rear-Admiral A. S.: 86 
Merrill, Brigadier-General F. D.: 38, 228, 294, 
295, 414 
Merrill’s Marauders: formation of, 38; under 
Stilwell, 119; in operations on Northern 
front, 225-6, 227-9, 292, 294, 295, 399, 
401-2; temporary commander for, 228; 
proposed operations for, 280, 292; reinforce- 
ments for, 295 fn. 2; state of, 414 
Messervy, Major-General F. W.: on Arakan 
front, 40, 135, 266; and assault on Buthi- 
daung, 124, 125, 155, 156; in ‘Ha-Go’ 
offensive, 138, 140, 141, 148 
Middle East: sends Dakotas to S.E.A.C., 212; 
when Dakotas ready to operate, 321, 322; 
S.E.A.C, fights to retain Dakotas from, 
_ 323-5) 34! 
Mindanao: proposed capture of, 165, 253 
Minelaying: 389 
Ministry of War Transport: 20, 21 
Mitchells (B. 25 medium bombers): 38 fn., 
125, 389 
Mitscher, Vice-Admiral M. A.: 431, 433-6 
Miyamoto, Colonel: 304 fn. 2 
Miyazaki, Major (later Lieut.)-General M.: 
for Imphal offensive, 190; in Imphal 
offensive, 236-7, 241, 329; battle of 
Kohima, 304 fn. 1, 354; in allied counter- 
offensive, 358-9; commands 31st Division, 
68 


3 
Miyazaki Column: 237 
Mizukami, Major-General: 295, 415 
Mogaung: proposed capture of, 281-2, 289, 
404, 406; operations towards, 289, 292, 
399; attack on, 408-9 
Monstin Group: 377 
Montgomery, Rear-Admiral A. E.: 87 
Moody, Rear-Admiral C.: 382 
Morale: 
Allied: raised through Chindit operations, 
1, 222; needs restoring, 33, 151; raised 
through Battle of Ngakyedauk Pass, 
152; in West African division, 154; in 
L.R.P. brigades, 170, 179, 221; raised 
by success in Arakan, 449 
Japanese: in grst Division, 362 
Morris, Lieut.-Colonel (later Brigadier) J. R.: 
proposed operations for, 174-5, 280; in 
Indaw operations, 214, 286; promoted, 
279 fn. 1; in operations near Myitkyina, 
402; subject of dispute between Stilwell 
and Lentaigne, 404 
Morrisforce: proposed operations for, 174-5; 
flies into Burma, 182; in Indaw operations, 
206, 207, 214; location of, 279; under 
Force H.Q., 280; in operations near 
Bhamo, 286; in operations on Northern 
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Morrisforce—cont. 
front, 295, 399, 402-3; exhausted, 402-3; 
disputed about by Stilwell and Lentaigne, 
403-4; question of its evacuation, 410-11; 
evacuated, 413 

Moulmein: allied air attacks on, 389 

Mountbatten, Acting-Admiral Lord Louis: 
becomes Supreme Allied Commander, 4, 
45; course of war on appointment, 53; 
arrives in Delhi, 11; talks to Chiang Kai- 
shek, 11-13; 56-7, (referred to) 31, 55; 
receives directives and messages from 
Churchill, 13-14, 65-6, 164, 324; asks 
about additional forces for Akyab, 14; 
prefers capture of Andamans, 14, 54; 
sends appreciation to C.C.S., 14-15; his 
proposed operations summarized, (1943- 
44) 16, (1944) 66; wants increased railway 
capacity, 32; suggests Americans form 
L.R.P. group, 38; his disagreements with 
Somerville, 46; and control of Chinese 
forces, 47; integrates allied air forces, 48; 
his administrative problems, 49; on loca- 
tion of H.Q., 51-2; at Sextant conference, 
54-6; his views on Chinese, 56; on plan to 
bomb Japan, 57-8; his appreciations and 
discussions of operations for and in 1944, 
58-9, 61-6, 115, 116, 117, 162-3, 164, 166, 
211, 247-8, 249-51, 253-4, 356-7; issues 
directives, (Jan. 1944) 66, (June) 355; 
makes long-term plans, 66-70, 161, 249; 
believes in proposed operation against 
Sumatra, 69-70; Stilwell disagrees with, 
69-70, 161-3; sends mission to U.K., 70; 
and diversion of aircraft from airlift, 145, 
199-200, 201, 324, 326, (discussed) 440-1, 
450: Giffard recommends cancellation of 
‘Bulldozer’ to, 146; his proposed strategy 
discussed in Washington, 165; corresponds 
with Wingate, 172, 176-7, 184, 220, 
(referred to) 169, 221; and reinforcement 
of IV Corps and 14th Army, 190, 197-8, 
302, 365; injured, 197, 22Q; claims effect 
of injury, 200; meets Slim, 197-8, 200, 249, 
365; sends 'C.OS. appreciations and 
requests, (on Japanese Imphal offensive) 
198-200, (on 25th March) 211, (on 
Northern front) 229, 249-51, 253-4. (on 
reorganization of S.E.A.C.), 262-3. (June) 
356-7; complains to Giffard about 5th 
Indian Division, 200: asks for more trans- 
port aircraft, 210 211-12, 241 fn. 3, 250-1; 
visits Sulwell, 229. 257. 410: tours fronts 
(April), 246, 24q: holds Jorhat conterence, 
247-8: his supposed views reported to 
U.S. C.O.S.. 252, 259 fn. 1: June directive 
for, 256, 355: discusses Sulwell’s position, 
257, 201; relations with Sulwell, 257 
2602, 440: proposes reorganization of 
S.E.A.C., 262-4: sets up Joint Planning 
Staff, 264: receives) appreciation on 
Arakan, May 1944. 275-0; meets Len- 
taigne. 281. 410: on proposed operations of 
Special Force, 282: forgoes imports to help 
Indian civilians, 314: and formaton of an 
Indian airborne division, 316: fights for 
retention of aircraft trom Middle East, 
323-5, 341, 450; lends aircraft to Chiang 
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Mountbatten, Acting-Admiral Lord Louis 
—cont. 
Kai-shek, 325; hears Wedemeyer’s views 
on Bishenpur operations, 349; discusses 
lack of northward offensive with Giffard, 
351, 362; agrees to attacks on Sabang 
Island, 380, 383; adjudicates in Stilwell’s 
quarrel with Special Force, 404-5, 412, 
413; and evacuation of Special Force, 


410-14 

Munda: fall of, 83 

Musashi, Japanese battleship: 427 

Mustangs (P. 51 fighter-bombers): 38 fn., 44 
fn 


Mutaguchi, Lieut.-General R.: views on 
military situation, 73; plans Imphal 
offensive, 74-5, 79-80, 185, (in assessment 
of offensive) 448, 451; effect on of re- 
organization of Burma Area Army, 78; fixes 
date of Imphal offensive, 80; administra- 
tive problems of, 80—1; his reactions to 
Special Force operations, 185; suspends 
Yanagida, 240; his orders captured, 
329-30, 362; result if his orders had been 
carried out, 332; cancels order, 335; 
switches main effort to Bishenpur area, 
344-5, 347 fn. 3, 353; refuses permission to 
withdraw 31st Division, 354, 362; orders tor 
advance against Palel, 354, 368, 369, 
(advance referred to) 357, 306; reinforced, 
354-5; moves H.Q., 355; allies estimate 
intentions of, 361 ; recommends withdrawal 
of 15th Army, 363, 369 

Myitkyina: proposed capture of, 8, 130. 131, 
162, 166, 173, 225, 226, 246-7. 249-56, 
255-6, 280, 282, 291-2, 395; operauons 
towards, 226, 227-9, 294-5, 397, 399; 
operations against, 401-3, 409-10; pro 
oilhead at, 250, 252; airfield captured, 255, 
289. 399, 401, 414; town occupied, 415; 
Japanese reinforcements and defence of, 
295, 399-400, 408; pipelines to, 399. 415 


Nagahashi Unit: 206 

Nagumo, Vice-Admiral C.: 417, 430, 436 

Naka, Lieut.-General E.: 75 

National Military Council (Chinese): 231 

New Bnitain: allied landings in, 98. 102; 
allied intentions towards, 100: detence of 
101-2 

New Georgia Island: capture of referred to. 1, 
8 
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New Guinea: see also Hollandia: position in 
Aug. 1943. 1. 88: operations in planned, 
(at Oden 4. 83, (spring 1934 110, 
(Hollandia; 419-20; operations in, 68-91, 
100-1, 419. 421-4. 428: airfields in west- 
em, 424: Japanese reintorcements tor 
western. 426: allies control, 428 

Ngakyedauk Pass: descnipuon of ground, 
133-4; operations leading to _hbattie, 
134-40; account and assessment of barte 
at, 140-3. 145-51 

Nhpum Ga: action at. 228-9. ‘referred to 292 

Nicholson, Major-General C. G. G.: 343. = 

Nicobar Islands: Japanese detence of. 375. 370 
allied air attacks on, 389 
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Nimitz, Admiral C.: plans assault on Gilbert 
Islands, 91, 92; and capture of Marshall 
Islands, 106; suggests altered policy for 
Pacific war, 110; receives directive from 
C.O.S., 112; in proposed operation against 
Hollandia, 419, 420 

Noemfor Island: captured, 427 

Nonweiler, Brigadier W. I.: 302 

Northern Air Sector Force: 51, 399, 387 

Northern Combat Area Command: proposed 
operations for forces of, 8, 66, 176, 177; 
Special Force to aid, 217; position in pro- 
posed reorganization of S.E.A.C., 262-3; 
air support for, 390, 412 fn. 2 

Northern Front: described, 6; proposed opera- 
tions on, 8, 15, 16, 66, 118, 169-70, 172, 
225, 226, 246-7, 249-50, 291-2, 404, 
406-7, 414; situation on, (Nov. 1943) 42, 
(Jan.—-Feb. 1944) 130, (April-May) 292-3, 
399; estimated and actual enemy dis- 
positions and intentions on, 43, 171, 
292-3, 399-401, 408, 410; air support for, 
51; Operations on, 130, 225-6, 227-9, 
293, 399-403, 406, 412, 415; reinforce- 
ments for, 229, 230, 252; relation of 
operations on to Pacific, 252; casualties on 
(Jan.-Aug.), 415 fn. 3 

Nukui Column: 366 fn. 2 

Numata, Lieut.General T.: 424 

Nungshigum Hill: action at, 307-8 


Obata, Lieut.-General H.: 417, 430 

Old, Brigadier-General W. D. (U.S.A.A.F.): 
51, 143, 178, 247 fn. 2 

Onslow, Captain R. G.: 383 

‘Overlord’ Operation: decision for, 53-4; 
relation to ‘Buccaneer’, 58; discussed at 
Teheran, 58: landing craft for, 61; rela- 
tion to ‘Pigstick’, 63, 64 

Ozawa, Vice-Admiral J.: 432-6 


P. 40 (fighters): 294 

Pacific Ocean: position in, (Aug. 1943) 1, 
(end 1943) 100; operations planned in, (at 
Quadrant) 4, 83, 100, (approved by 
C.C.S.) 60-1, 100, (spring 1944) 110, 165, 
418, (disagreement about between 
Churchill and C.O.S.) 163, (relation to 
Northern front) 252, (in directive of May 
1944) 253; Japanese reorganization in, 
417-18; new Japanese defence line in, 
422- 

Paladin, H.M. destroyer: 378 

Palau Islands: proposed capture of, 4, 83, 165, 
419; assault on shelved, 100; attacked, 
379 fn. 3; reinforcements for, 417; air 
attacks on, 421, 429 

Palel: proposed Japanese offensive against, 
354, 355: 357, 368; Japanese offensive 
against, 36 

Papua: regained by MacArthur, 1 

Parry Island: assault on, 110 

Pawsey, Charles: 300 fn. 5 

Pegu: allied air attacks on, 389 
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Peirse, Air Chief Marshal Sir Richards 
designate C.-in-C., 11; appointment of, 
45; responsibilities of, 47-8; appointed 
Allied Air C.-in-C., 48; opposes move of 
S.E.A.C. H.Q., 52; agrees with Mount- 
batten’s plans, 69; and Wingate’s demand 
for more Dakotas, 210; on Stilwell’s 
position, 262; on effect of returning air- 
craft to Middle East, 324, 341; confident 
IV Corps can be supplied, 326; directives 
of, 386 

Perowne, Brigadier L. E. C. M.: 302, 305 

Persse, Colonel S. H.: 114 

Petard, H.M. destroyer: 378 

Philippine Islands: Japanese assess impor- 
tance of, 99; allied plan for operations 
against, 112, 419 

Photographic Reconnaissance Force: 51, 390 

‘Pigstick’ Operation: discussion of and decision 
against, 62-6, 116, 117; preliminary plan- 
ning for 115 

Pipelines: development of, 320, 399, 415; to 
China, see China 

Playfair, Major-General I. S. O.: 414 

Point 551: allied attacks on, 269-70, 273-4; 
proposed Japanese evacuation of, 271; 
allied plans against, 272; Japanese attack 
on, 274 

Ponape: proposed capture of, 4, 83 

Port Blair: allied air attacks on, 389 

Portal, Air Chief Marshall Sir Charles: 48 

Potsangbum: actions at, 334, 339-40 

Power, Vice-Admiral Sir Arthur: 376, 381, 
382-3 

Pownall, Lieut.-General Sir Henry: arrives in 
Delhi, 11; appointment of, 48-9; informs 
Mountbatten on IV Corps reinforcements, 
197; sent on mission to London, 259-60, 
350-1; reports on anxiety about Imphal 
road, 350-1 

Pun, Rifleman Tulbahadur: 409 fn. 2 


Quadrant Conference, Quebec: proceedings 
of, 3-4; decisions and suggestions of re- 
ferred to, 8, 10, 11, 15, 17, 28, 30, 66, 67, 
(at conference with Chiang Kai-shek) 12, 
(by Prime Minister) 13, 14, 254, (by 
Mountbatten) 253, 259, (by C.O.S.) 260; 
plan to bomb Japan proposed at, 11, 573 
Americans agree to form L.R.P. Group at, 
38; Stilwell’s position discussed at, 46, 
259; ‘Overlord’ confirmed at, 54; plans for 
Pacific laid down at, 83, 100; Wingate’s 
proposals at, 169-70, 220, 442 

Queen Elizabeth, H.M. battleship: 50, 376, 381, 
382, 383 


Rabaul: proposed operation against, 4, 83, 
112; Japanese reinforcements for, 85, 87; 
air attacks on, 86, 87, 102, 105; situation 
March 1944, 106 

Rai, Naik Agamsing: 367 fn. 1 

Ramillies, H.M. battleship: 50 

Ramree Island: plans to capture, 2, 4, 5; 
capture of not essential, 10 

Randle, Captain J. N.: 338 fn. 
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“Rangoon: loss of referred to, 1; Chiang Kai- 
shek favours operation against, 55; pro- 
posed operation towards, 169, 366; allied 
air attacks on, 388, 389 

Ranking, Major-General R. P. L.: 241, 244, 
300, 303 

Razabil: capture of planned, 124, 148-9, 155; 
operations for capture of, 125-6, 158; 
capture of referred to, 265 

Renown, H.M. battle cruiser: for Eastern 
Fleet, 50; in Eastern Fleet, 376; in attacks 
on Sabang Island, 381, 383, Sourabaya, 
382, Andamans, 382 

Richards, Colonel H. U.: 235-6, 301, 306 

Richelieu, French battleship: 379, 381, 382, 383 

Roberts, Brigadier M. R.: 41, 124, 135, 138, 
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Roberts, Major-General O. L.: on Central 
front, 7; division relieved, 41; in Japanese 
Imphal offensive, 203, 204, 243; in 
counter-offensive, 332, 334: 366 
Rodham, Brigadier C. H. B.: 366 
Rome, Colonel F. D.: 287 
Roome, Major-General H.: 25 fn. 1 
Roosevelt, President F. D.: sends Somervell to 
Chiang Kai-shek, 12; approves compro- 
mise on Chinese forces, 47; at Sextant 
conference, 54, 56; on capture of Anda- 
mans, 59; sends messages to Chiang Kai- 
Shek, 59, 63-4, 229, 230-1, 394; receives 
messages from Chiang Kai-shek, 62, 64, 
229-30, 392; approves C.C.S.’s report on 
war policy, ‘60; discusses future strategy 
with Churchill, 164; relations with Win- 
gate, 169; appealed to for shipping, 315; 
Wallace reports to on Chiang Kai-shek, 
393-4; alters policy on equipment of 
Chinese forces, 394 
Rowlands, Sir Archibald: 49 
Royal Air Force: R.A.F. operations are indexed 
under the operational headings: 
3rd Tactical Air Force: composition of, 51, 
387; to support XV Corps, 117; to 
support L.R.P. brigades, 120; respon- 
sibility of, 174; in Japanese Imphal 
offensive, 245; representative at 
Comilla conference, 321; Troop Car- 
rier Command under, 325, 390; in 
supply of allied Imphal offensive, 325, 
327; offers to move squadron from 
Imphal, 326; to prepare future plans, 
366; tasks for 1943-44, 386; attacks 
airfields, 388; sorties flown by (March— 
July), 388; aircraft diverted to, 390 
221 Group: 51, 173-4, 245-6, 387 
222 (Coastal) Group: 48, 51, 377 
223 (Training) Group: 51 
224 Group: 51, 122, 144, 387 
225 (Coastal) Group: 51, 377 
226 (Maintenance) Group: 51 
227 (Training) Group: 51 
293 Wing: 390 
Squadrons: 
11; 122 fn. 2 
20; 122 fn. 2 
27: 122 fn. 2 
go: 122 
31: 38, 143-4 
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Royal Air Force—cont. 


62 (Transport): 1 
67: 120-1 
79: 122 fn. 2 
82: 122-3 
84: 120 
117: 144 
134: 122 
136: 122 
146: 120-1 
155: 390 fn. 4 
176: 121, 312, 390 fn. 4 
177: 122 
194 (Transport): 144, 235 
230: 405 fn. 2 
258: 122 fn. 2 
261: 122 fn. 2 
607: 122 fn. 2, 390 fn. 4 
615: 43-4, 122 fn. 2 
Royal Australian Air Force: 421, 422 
Royal Indian Air Force: 
Squadrons: 
2:47 fn. 1 
3:47 {n.1 
4:47 fn. 1 
6: 47 fn. 
8: 47 fn. 
Royal Marines: 
44 R.M. Commando: 51, 158, 265 fn. 2, 
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Mobile Naval Base Organization, R.M.: 


I, 122 fn. 2 
I, 122-3 


50 
Royal Navy 
Eastern Fleet: position of, (Aug. 1943) 1, 
(Sept.—Dec.) 376; reinforcements for, 
14, 50, 376-7, 379; H.Q. referred to, 
51-2; H.Q.at Colombo, 376; shortage 
of escorts in, 377; move of contem- 
plated, 379; attacks Sabang Island, 
380-1, 383-4, Sourabaya, 381-2, 
Andamans, 382-3 
ist Battle Squadron: 50, 376 
4th Cruiser Squadron: 50 
7th Destroyer Flotilla: 50 
11th Destroyer Flotilla: 50 
4th Submarine Flotilla: 50, 377 
Arakan Inshore Flotilla: 117 
Ryuho, Japanese fleet carrier: 436 


Sabang Island: attacked, 380-1, 383-4 

Saipan: air attacks on, 427; descriptions of 
429, 431; defence of, 430; proposed cap- 
ture of, 430-1; attack on, 431-2, 436-8; 
significance of loss, 451-2 

Saito, Lieut.-General Y.: 430, 436 

Sakurai, Lieut.-General S. : 79, 152, 271 

Sakurai, Major-General T.: in ‘Ha-Go’ 
offensive, 136 fn. 5, 137, 139, 142, 147, 
150, 151; in attack on Buthidaung, 273 

Sakurai Column: in ‘Ha-Go’ offensive, 136, 137, 
139, 142-3, 149, 151 

Salamaua: threatened Aug. 1943, 1, 88; 
captured, 89 


Salomons, Brigadier J. A.: 157 fn., 238 
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Salween Front: Japanese dispositions on, 43; 
Japanese estimate situation on, 75; situ- 
ation on, (Feb. 1944) 131, (discussed at 
Jorhat conference) 247; proposed opera- 
tions on, 169, 229, 230, 293 fn. 1; opera- 
tions on, 231, 394-7, (referred to) 325, 
(air support for) 395, 397, (Japanese plan 
and dispositions in) 395, 396, 397 

Sangshak: action at, 236-8 

Sangu Valley: situation in, June 1944, 276 

Saratoga, U.S. fleet carrier: 379, 380, 381, 382 

Sarmi: drive towards, 424 

Sasahara, Colonel: 240 

Sato, Lieut.-General K.: for Imphal offensive, 
190; to take Kohima, 2098; in battle of 
Kohima, 301 fn. 3, 331-2, 335, (his plan 
captured) 329-30, (withdraws) 354; defies 
Mutaguchi, 362; relieved of command, 
368 fn. 4 

Savige, Major-General S. G.: 88, 89 

Scharnhorst, German battleship: 376 

Scoones, Lieut.-General G. A. P.: holds 
Central front, 6, 50; Auchinleck consults, 
7; believes overland advance to Indaw not 
feasible, 8; sends reinforcements forward, 
42; plans future operations, 116, 129-30, 
187, 189-90, 191-2; estimates Japanese 
intentions 129, 130, 187, 189, 343; dis- 
cusses defence with Wingate, 171; visits 
Wingate, 176; orders new dispositions, 
188; Slim discusses plans with, 191-2, 
204; his administrative plans, 192; his 
part in Japanese Imphal offensive, 194, 
195, 197, 198, 201, 204, 235-6, 241, 243, 
307, 448, (realizes crisis has passed) 310; 
his part in allied counter-offensive, 302, 
306-7, 308, 333-4, 335, 343, 344, 349 fn., 
359, (summary) 449; visited by Giffard 
and Slim, 204, 351; cuts rations, 321; 
worried about supply, 340-1, decides that 
divisions should exchange roles, 343; 
approves withdrawal from Torbung block, 
349 {n.; and proposed advance to Ukhrul, 
356; meets Stopford, 359, 361; proposes 
new Corps boundary, 364 

Sendai, Japanese light cruiser, 86 

Sextant Conference, Cairo: informal agree- 
ment to integrate allied air forces during, 
48; no firm directive after, 49, 441; pro- 
ceedings of, 54-56, 57, 60-1, 100, (re- 
ferred to) 63, 66, 67, 145, 163, 253, 257, 
4415; Stilwell’s position discussed at, 261 

Shapland, Brigadier J. D.: 305, 330, 352 

Shenam Pass area: fighting in, 310, 339, 340, 
357-8, 366-7, 369, 371; (referred to) 329; 
situation at, (April) 333, (May) 353, (July) 
366; allied policy for, 335, 366-7; air 
activity in, 340; complete division for, 343; 
Giffard’s views on, 355-6, 361 

Sherman, Rear-Admiral F. C.: 87 

Shibata, Lieut.-General U.: 368 

Shipping: Japanese losses of, 84, 98, 99, 103, 
109; to carry wheat to India, 315; allied 
losses of, 378 

Shokaku, Japanese carrier, 435 

Shortland Island: bombardment of, 86 

Singapore: possible operation against, 5; 
Japanese defences for, 376 
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Singh, Naik Nand: 156 fn. 2 

Sinzweya: attacked, 142, 147, 149, 152; 
reinforcements for, 1 

Sittang bridge: attacked, 389 

Slim, Lieut.-General W. J.: in Army reserve, 
7; commands 14th Army, 40, 46, 50, 113; 
relations with Giffard, 47, 450-1; ‘Pig- 
stick’ discussed with, 63; plans future 
operations, 115-16, 117, 119-20, 173, 225, 
65-6; ordered to carry out ‘Gripfast’ and 
Pigstick’, 118; discussions with Giffard, 
127, 204, 240; new tactics of, 127-8, 151, 
449; in ‘Ha-Go’ offensive, 138, 140-1, 
146-7, 151; advises Wingate on defence, 
171; policy towards Special Force, 172, 
173, 183, 209-10, 212, 443-4; decides in 
favour of 77th Brigade’s operation, 178-80; 
decides allotment of brigades, 183-4, 187, 
209, 218, 302, 304; receives appreciation 
from Wingate, 184; agrces with Scoones’ 
appreciation, 190; discusses coming Japan- 
ese Imphal offensive, 191-2, 197-8; his 
part in Japanese Imphal offensive, 194, 
198, 201, 204, 240, 241, 244, 246-7, 297, 
302, 312, (summary) 449-50; Mount- 
batten meets, 197-8, 200, 249, 365; visits 
Scoones, 204; claims Wingate misused his 
name, 210 fn.; on need for more transport 
aircraft, 210-11; his part in Indaw opera- 
tions, 209, 212; appoints new com- 
mander of Special Force, 212; on use of 
Dakotas, 213 fn. 1; meets Lentaigne, 216, 
281, 282; his view of Wingate, 220; meets 
Stilwell, 226, 246-7, 282, 341, 404-5; 
visits Ranking, 241; on proposed opera- 
tions towards Myitkyina, 246-7; at Jorhat 
conference, 247-8, 291, 343; Stulwell’s 
relation to, 261-2; on position of Stilwell, 
262; consulted over reorganization of 
S.E.A.C., 262; his appreciation on Arakan, 
May, 275-6; approves Lentaigne’s plan, 
282; wants to retain aircraft from Middle 
East, 323, 324, 341; his measures to help 
administration of Imphal area, 326, 341, 
356; tells Stopford of Japanese orders, 330; 
Giffard upholds his plans, 351; receives 
Giffard’s June appreciation, 355-6; in- 
vestigates difficulties between Sulwell and 
Lentaigne, 356, 404-5; orders offensive, 
June, 361; agrees with new corps boun- 
daries, 364; Giffard congratulates, 372-4 

Smith, Major-General J. C.: 93 

Snelling, Major-General A. H. J.: 127-8, 
138 

Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen’s Families 
Association: 34 

Solomon Islands: position Aug. 1943, 1, 83; 
operations in, 83-8, 104-6; Japanese 
policy for, 84 

Solomons Air Command: 104 

Somervell, Lieut.-General B. B.: 11, 12, 31-2 

Somerville, Admiral Sir James: C. “in-C. 
designate, 11; appointed C.-in-C., 45; 
responsibilities discussed, 46; controls air- 
craft operating at sea, 47-8; moves H.Q., 
50; favours move of S.E.A.C. H.Q., 52; 
agrees with Mountbatten’s future plans, 
69; contemplates move of Eastern Fleet, 
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Somerville, Admiral Sir James—cont. 
379; makes sweep along trade route, 380; 
attacks Sabang Island, 380-1, 383-4; 
attacks Sourabaya, 382 

Sourabaya: attacked, 381-2 

South-East Asia: position in, (Aug. 1943) 1, 
(Mountbatten’s appreciation Nov. 1943) 
14-153; Command structure in, 2-3; to be 
subordinate to Pacific theatre, 60, 67 

South-East Asia Command: created, 45; 
organization of, 3, (discussed) 45-9, 
(difficulties in) 257-62, (new proposals 
for) 262-4, (difficulties discussed) 439-42; 
idea of presented to Chiang Kai-shek, 12; 
plans of similar to India Command’s, 16; 
composition of, Nov. 1943, 50-1; dispute 
over location of H.Q., 51-2; proposed 
operations for 1944, 61, 66; long term plan- 
ning for, 66-70, 161-7, 249-51; transport 
aircraft for, 166, 210-12; Planning Staff’s 
strategy memo, 248 

South Pacific Command: 86 

Southern Attack Force: 438 

Special Force: see also Long-Range Penetra- 
tion Groups; for supply of, see Adminis- 
tration; organization and composition of, 
36-8; (discussed) 221, 442-3, 445-6; in 
XXXIII Corps, 51; proposed operations 
for, 66, 119-20, 170-2, 173-7, 184-5, 
247, 249, 280-1, 289, (conference of 25th 
May, 1944) 403, (recalled) 443, (discussed) 
216-18; operations of, 177-83, 205-8, 
212-16, 283-91, (on Northern front) 399, 
406, 407, 412, (Japanese reactions to) 
185-6, (discussed and assessed) 218-19, 
443-6, (referred to) 165, 166; at Slim’s dis- 
posal, 115; training memo. for, 171; re- 
inforcements for, 172-3, 365; dispute about 
brigades allotted to, 183-4, 209; Wingate 
demands more aircraft for, 209-10; 
Lentaigne commands, 212; relation to 
Northern front, 225, 226, 247, 249, 280, 
281, 282, 286, 302, 443; necessity to 
evacuate, 252, 365, (dispute about) 
410-14, (carried out) 415; under Stilwell, 
261 fn. 3, 282-3, 327, 399 fn. 3, 444, (Stil- 
well asks to be relieved of) 404-5; dis- 
positions of, (April 1944) 279, (June) 
405, (July) 412; finds enemy order, 304 
fn. 2; disagreements about, 403-5, 407-8, 
411-14, (referred to) 356; evacuation of 
casualties in, 405-6, 444; state of health 
in, 412-13, 444, 446; summary of casualties 


in, 415 

Special Naval Landing Force: 94 

Special Operations Executive: 205, 213 

Spitfires: first arrivals, 43; range of, 44; in 
defence of Chittagong, 120; engage 
Japanese fighters, 122, 143, 205; in Japan- 
ese Imphal offensive, 245, 311, 312; in 
Ceylon, 379 

Spruance, Vice-Admiral R. A.: plans assault 
on Gilbert Islands, 92; present at assault 
on Marshall Islands, 107: commands raid 
on Truk, 108-9; commands in assault on 
Saipan, 431; in battle of the Philippine 
Sea, 432-6; postpones attack on Guam, 


432, 438 
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Stalin, Marshal Joseph, 54, 58 

‘Stamina’ Operation: described, 322; account 
of, 322-3; not fully successful, 340-1; re- 
ferred to, 450 

Stilwell, Lieut-General (later General) J. W.: 
responsibilities, difficulties and _ relation- 
ships of, 6, 45-6, 47, 48, 247, 257-61, 394, 
439; on state of ese armics, 12, 13; 
appointed D.S.A.C., 45> 257, 439; at 
Sextant conference, 54, 56; part in pro- 
posed bombing of Japan, 57; to tell Chiang 
Kai-shek of ‘Pigstick’, 63; Wingate visits, 
65, 119; disagrees with Mountbatten’s 
future plans, 69-70, 161-3; Japanese 
estimate state of his Chinese forces, 75; 
will not serve directly under 11th Army 
Group, 47, 117, 440; to be consulted about 
L.R.P. brigades, 118, 209; commands on 
Northern front, 130, 257, 440; plans future 
operations, 130-1, 226, 246-7, 249; sends 
mission to Washington, 161, (referred to) 
229 fn. 3, 257; on long-term strategy, 
161-2, 229; effect of his victories on long- 
term plans, 162, 167; mentioned, 180, (by 
Mountbatten) 199, 211; plans immediate 
operations, 225, 227, 291-2, 406-7; meets 
Slim, 226, 246-7, 282, 404-5; corresponds 
with and visits Chiang Kai-shek, 226-7, 
230, 392-3; directs operations, 228, 292, 
295, 409-10; comments on action at 
Nhpum Ga, 229; Mountbatten visits, 229, 
257, 410; requests reinforcements, 229; 
cannot help 14th U.S.A.A.F., 231; re- 
ceives message from Marshall, 231; cannot 
agree with location of airfields, 231; at 
Jorhat conference, 247-8, 291; told of 
requirements to aid Pacific operations, 252; 
directive for, 253; delegates authority, 
257-8; relatiohs with S.E.A.C., 258-63, 
(discussed) 439-40; Marshall supports, 
260; as commander for forces in China 
theatre, 261, 262, 394, (referred to) 439; 
relation to Slim, 261-2; directly under 
Mountbatten, 262, 390; consulted over 
reorganization of S.E.A.C., 262, 263; 
Special Force's operations relation to, 280, 
281, 282-3, 302; meets Lentaigne, 282-3, 
403; instructions to Special Force, 289, 
406-7; unaware of Chiang Kai-shek’s 
orders, 292; disappointed about Chinese 
progress, 293; bid to take Myitkyina 
fails, 295, 401, 402, 414; part in general 
offensive, April, 302; 36th Indian Division 
for, 355; quarrels with Lentaigne, 403-5, 
407-8, 411-14, (referred to) 356; and the 
evacuation of Special Force, 365, 410-14: 
and policy of 14th U.S.A.A.F. in ‘Ichi-Go’ 
offensive, 391-3; suggested replacement of, 
394; promotion of, 394; complains to 
Mountbatten about Special Force, 404, 
412, 413 

Stockwell, Brigadier H. C.: 265 

Stonehenge, H.M. submarine: 377 

Stopford, Licut.-General M. G. N.: com- 
mands XXXIII Corps, 50-1; his part in 
Japanese Imphal offensive, 204, 241, 244, 
245, 297-9, 302; battle of Kohima, 300, 
305, 330, 331, 339; at Jorhat conference, 
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Stopford, Lieut.-General M. G. N.—cont. 

247, 343; his appreciation on Central 
front, March, 297-9; his part in allied 
Imphal counter-offensive, 302, 303, 341, 
343, (advance towards Mao) 351-2, (cut- 
ting off Japanese retreat), 359, 361; gets 
123rd Brigade, 304; meets Scoones, 359, 
361; proposes new Corps boundary, 364; 
responsib!e for whole Central front, 371 

Strategic Air Force, U.S.: in Eastern Air 
Command, 51, 390; to support XV Corps, 
117; to support capture of Razabil, 124; 
attacks Razabil, 125-6; in ‘Ha-Go’ offen- 
sive, 144; to support L.R.P. operations, 
174; airhelds used by, 317; lend bombers 
to S.E.A.C., 325; in Imphal operations, 
340; possible diversion of aircraft from, 
356-7; aircraft diverted from, 389-90; 
targets for 1943-44, 386, 388-9; com- 
position of, (Dec. 1943) 387, (June/July) 
390; sorties flown by, (Dec. 1943-July 
1944) 390 

Shaman Lieut.-Gencral G. E.: flies to 
Chungking, 12; position in integration of 
air forces, 48; his agreement needed for 
aircraft diversion, 200; on capture of 
Myitkyina, 252; attends conference on 
Sulwell’s position, 262; wants to retain air- 
craft from Middle East, 323, 324; believes 
there are enough aircraft for supply of 
Imphal, 326 

Stuart, Major-General D.: 30 

Submarines: 

Allied: attack Japanese ships, 84, 98, 377, 

435; their success against reinforcement 
convoys, 423, 430 

Japanese: 377, 378 

Sugimoto, Colonel: 276 fn. 

Sultan, Lieut.-General D. I.: deputizes for 
Stilwell, 69, 130 fn. 3, 257-8; informs U.S. 
C.O.S. and Stilwell of strategy discussions, 
161; tells Mountbatten of conditions for 
aircraft reinforcements, 251; reports on 
supposed S.E.A.C. views and plans, 252, 
259 fn. 1; attends conference on Stilwell’s 
position, 262 

Sumatra: proposed operations against north- 
ern, ‘Culverin’, 4, 10-11, (shelved) 14, 
(considered by C.O.S.) 54, 161, 163, (re- 
vived) 67, (recommended by War Staff) 
68, 69, (discussed with Axiom Mission) 
161, 165, 254 fn. 1, (relation to campaign 
against Burma) 161, 164, 166, 251, 254, 
(discussed with Mountbatten) 162, 
(affected by presence of Japanese fleet) 
164, (discussed by Wingate) 177, (require- 
ments of refused) 254 fn. 1; possible bomb- 
ing of, 58; Japanese defence of, 375, 376 

Supreme Commander, S.E.A.C.: responsi- 
bilities of, 3; now see Mountbatten 

Sun Li-jen, Lieut.-General: 293-4 

Sunderland flying boats: 405, 406 


Tactician, H.M. submarine: 381 

Tatho, Japanese fleet carrier: 433, 435 

Takeda, Lieut.-General K.: 288, 399-400, 
408, 410 
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Tally-Ho, H.M. submarine: 377 

Tanahashi, Colonel S.: 136 iy 5, 137, 150 

Tanai River: crossed, 130-1, 225 

Tanaka, Lieut.-General N.: to command 
33rd Division, 344; in operations § in 
Bishenpur area, 347, 348, 349, 350, 358, 
(abandons offensive) 367; reinforced, 354; 
orders captured, 362, 367; cannot obey 
Mutaguchi, 369 

Tanaka, Lieut.-General S.: 292-3, 400-1 

Tarcol: 372 

Taro: allied occupation of, 130 

Tarver, Lieut.-Colonel G. L.: 372 

‘Tarzan’ Operation: see also Indaw: described 
8-9; Chiang Kai-shek not satisfied with, 
55-60; Mountbatten’s appreciation of, 
58-9; Roosevelt’s message about, 59; 
C.C.S. indecisive about, 61; alternative 
suggested to, 62; abandonment of, 63, 65; 
to be basis of Slim’s plan, 115; Wingate’s 
influence on, 169—70 

Taungni: proposed advance towards, 406-7, 
410, 414; Japanese defence of, 410; 
relation of attack against to evacuation of 
Special Force, 411-14; occupation of, 415 

Taurus, H.M. submarine, 377 

Tavoy: allied air attacks on, 389 

Teheran Conference: 58 

Templar, H.M. submarine: 377 

Terauchi, Field-Marshal Count H.: 73, 368 

Thapa, Subadar Netrabahadur: 367 fn. 1 

Theobalds, Brigadier J. A.: 346 

Thomas, Brigadier L. C.: 145, 265 

‘Thursday’ Operation: described, 170; plans 
for, 173-4, 176; Wingate’s views on, 
176-7, 221; mentioned, 192; unknown 
effect of Wingate’s death on, 223 

Tinian: airfields on, 429-30: proposed capture 
of, 430, 431; attack on, 432, 438 

Tirpitz, German battleship, 383 

Tojo, General H.: 353-4, 452 

Tonforce: 193, 194 

Torbung block: see under Bishenpur 

Torokina: Japanese plan and attack on, 104, 


105 
Toyoda, Admiral S.: 426, 427, 432, 436 
Training: 33 
Treasury Islands: landings on, 86 
Trident Conference, Washington: 2, 3, 4, 25, 


254 

Tromp, Dutch cruiser: 383-4 

Troop Carrier Command (U.S.A.A.F.): in 
Eastern Air Command, 51; in ‘Ha-Go’ 
offensive, 143-4; to support L.R.P. 
operations, 175; fully committed, 199, 
211; under 3rd Tactical Air Force, 325, 
390; supply troops in Imphal plain, 389; 
dissolution of, 390 

Truk: proposed operation against, 83; raid 
on, 108-9; allied policy towards, 110, 112; 
too vulnerable, 379; air attacks on, 429 

Tulloch, Brigadier D. D. C.: 183, 213, 219 

Turner, Sergeant H. V.: 358 fn. 2 

Turner, Rear-Admiral R. K.: commands 
assault on Gilbert Islands, 93; commands 
assault on Marshall Islands, 107; com- 
mands in assault on Saipan, 431, 437-8; 
forces detached from, 432 
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U-boats, German: 377, 378 
‘U-Go’ Operation: 73 
Ugaki, Vice-Admiral M.: 432 
Ukhrul: proposed operations towards, 306-7, 
361, 362; operations towards, 351, 363-4; 
Giffard’s views on operations, 356 
Unicon: H.M. repair ship: 50, 376 
United States Army: 
6th Army: 420 
1st Corps: 420 
XIV Corps: 104 
Divisions: 
1st Cavalry: 103 
ist Marine: 102 
2nd Marine: 93, 431, 432 
grd Marine: 86, 87-8, 103-4, 431 
4th Marine: 108, 431, 432, 436 
6th: 428 
7th: 108 
24th: 420, 421-2 
27th: 93, 108, 432, 436 
32nd: 420 
37th: 87, 103-4 
4ISt: 420, 421-2, 425 
77th: 438 
Americal: 104 
1st Provisional Marine Brigade: 431 
Regiments: 
22nd Marine: 110 
106th: 108, 110 
112th Cavalry: 102 
126th: 100 
162nd: 88, 425 
186th: 425 
503rd Parachute: 427 
Regimental Combat Teams: 
127th: 420 
158th: 427 
162and: 424-5 
163rd: 422, 423-4 
186th: 424-5 
United States Army Air Force: 
5th: 86, go, gt, 421 
7th: 429 
10th: airfields of, 25; sets up air supply 
organization, 39; Stilwell’s relation to, 
45; relation to S.E.A.C., 48; directly 
supports N.C.A.C., 390, 412 fn. 2 
14th: Chennault states requirements for, 
12, 231, 392, 393: proposed reduction 
in requirements of, 15-16; relation to 
S.E.A.C., 48; more supplies for, 67, 
392, 393; dependent on airlift, 200; 
attacks Yangtze shipping, 232 fn. 3; 
mentioned by Mountbatten, 356; air- 
craft diverted to supply, 390; attacks of 
and policy for in ‘Ichi-Go’ offensive, 
391-3; in operations on Salween front, 
395 
20th: 57 
2oth Bomber Command: 57, 393 
No. 1 Air Commando: formation and 
composition of, 38; for Eastern Air 
Command, 118; to support L.R.P. 
operations, 119, 120, 174, 175; in 
‘Ha-Go’ offensive, 148; attacks air- 
fields, 182, 388; withdrawn, 399 fn. 3 
3rd Combat Cargo Group: 326 


United States Army Air Force—cont. 
7th Heavy Bomber Group: 389-90, 393 
58th Wing: 57, 232 
73rd Wing: 57 
2 Troop Carrier Squadron: 38 
27th Troop Carrier Squadron: 395 
United States Military Railway Service: 320 
United States Navy: 
Fleets: 
3rd: 92 
5th: aircraft attack Bougainville Island, 
86; preparing for attack on Gilbert 
Islands, 87; aircraft attack Rabaul, 
87; composition of autumn 1943, 
g1-2; administrative problems of, 
g2; for attack on Marshall Islands, 
104; attacks Truk, 105; in proposed 
operation against Hollandia, 420; 
fast carriers rejoin, 422; attacks aur- 
fields, 429; in assault on Saipan, 
431 
7th: 420, 425, 427 
5th Amphibious Force: 92, 93 
7th Amphibious Force: 89, 420 
Fast Carrier Force: 379 fn. 3, 420, 421, 429 
United States Services of Supply: 39 


‘Vv’ Force: organization and aim of, 136 and 
fn. 1; reports on enemy, 188, 267; in 
Japanese Imphal offensive, 193, 194, 197, 


203 
Valiant, H.M. battleship: 376, 381, 382, 383 
Vasey, Major-General G. A.: 88, go 
Vella Lavella Island: 83, 84 
Vengeance (dive-bombers): attack Razabil, 
125; in ‘Ha-Go’ offensive, 144; in Japanese 
Imphal offensive, 245-6, 308, 312; in 
battle of Kohima, 331; in other Imphal 
operations, 340 
Viceroy of India: see Wavell 
Victoria Cross: 
Awards of during: 
‘Ha-Go’ offensive, 148 fn. 1 
Assault on Buthidaung, 156 fn. 2 
Indaw operations, 206 fn. 3 
Battle of Kohima, 306 fn. 1, 338 fn. 
Action on Nungshigum Hill, 307 fn. 4 
Operations in Bishenpur area, 358 fn. 2, 
367 fn. 1 
Attack on Mogaung, 409 fn. 2 
In attack on Point 2171, 412 fn. 3 
Victorious, H.M. fleet carrier: 376, 383 
Vizagapatam: development of, 313; capacity 
of, 318 
Vogelkop: landings on, 428 


Wakde Island: assault on, 423-4 

Wake Island: raids on, 85, 93, 429 

Wakeley, Major-General A. V. T.: 29~30 

Wallace: Henry: 393-4 

War Office: 36, 316 

War Project and Co-ordination Adminis- 
tration Committee: 315-16 

War Staff: 49, 67-9, 264 
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Wards, Colonel G. T.: 33 


XX 


Warren, Brigadier D. F. W.: 134, 244, 301, 
394 

Wavell, Field-Marshal Sir Archibald: becomes 
Viceroy of India, 3; his administrative 
programme and difficulties recalled, 17-25; 
mentioned, 27; asks for aid to relieve 
distress, 29, 314; his economic powers, 49; 
relations with Wingate, 219; restricts war 
supplies from India, 314 

Wedemeyer, Major-General A. C.: appoint- 
ment of, 49; heads Axiom Mission, 70; 
Mountbatten’s opinion of, 163; instruc- 
tions to, 164; in Washington, 165, 166-7; 
sent on mission about Stilwell’s position, 
261, 262; his views on Bishenpur opera- 
tions, 349; helps in dispute between Stil- 
well and Lentaigne, 414 

Wei Li-huang, General: 394, 395, 396 

Welfare: 34 

Wellingtons (medium bombers) : 389 

Wessels, Brigadier-General T. F.: 402, 415 

Wetherall, Lieut.-General H. E. de R.: 50 

Wheeler, Lieut.-General R. A.: 49 

“White City’ airstrip: Japanese attacks on, 
283-6; evacuation of, 287, 288, 291 

Windeyer, Brigadier W. J. V.: go 

Wingate, Major-General O. C.: his operations 
in early 1943 summarized, 1-2, 221, 
222-3; mentioned, 4, 5, 199; insists on 
high proportion of British, 5; his memor- 
andum on recapture of northern Burma, 
8, 170; his views on 7oth Division, 36; 


organizes Special Force, 37; visits Chiang 


Kai-shek, 65; told of plans for Special 
Force, 119-20; his views on employment 
of L.R.P. formations, 169-71, 176-7, 
184-5, 219, (discussed) 221, 222, 443-4; 
writes training memo., 171; estimates 
Japanese intentions, 171; plans opera- 
tions, 171-2, 174-5, 216-18; meets and 
corresponds with Slim, 172, 173, 183, 184, 
209; his difficulties over reinforcements and 
allotments, 172-3, 183-4; instructions to, 
173-4; meets and corresponds with 
Mountbatten, 172, 176-7, 184, 209-10; 
his views on general strategy, 176-7, 
184~5; his visits and orders to Fergusson, 
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Wingate, Major-General O. C.—cont. 
178, 207-8, 218; discusses 77th Brigade’s 
operation, 179-80, 181; chooses airstrips 
for t11th Brigade, 181, 182; issues Order 
of the Day, 183; his part in Indaw opera- 
tions, 206, 207-8, 212, 214, 216-19, 221-2, 
444; his proposed use of 14th Brigade, 
208-9, 212, 213, 215, 218, 219; corre- 
sponds with Churchill, 209-10; demands 
more aircraft, 210; death of, 212, (referred 
to) 216; assessment of his views, operations 
and character, 184-5, 216-23, 443-4; 
intentions and opinions of posthumously 
estimated, 280, 403; on period of L.R.P. 
brigade’s maximum efficiency, 281 fn. 3 

Winterton, Brigadier T. J. W.: 134, 157 fn. 

Wise, Group Captain S. G.: 51 

Woodforce: 348 fn. 1, 358 

Woods, Brigadier E. G.: 348 

Woolner, Major-General C. G.: 128, 152-5, 
266, 267 

Wootten, Major-General G. F.: 88, 91 


Yamada, Major-General: go, 91 

Yamamoto, Admiral I.: 85 

Yamamoto, Major-General T.: for Imphal 
offensive, 191; in Imphal offensive, 201-2, 
238-9; reinforced at Shenam, 344; in 
Shenam operations, 357, 358; in Palel 
operations, 366 

Yamamoto Detachment: in Shenam operations, 
353, 354, 362, 369, 371; reinforced, 355; 
allied p against, 364, 3 

Yamato, Japanese battleship: 427 

Yamauchi, Lieut.-General M.: 190, 309, 368 
and fn. 1 

Yanagida, Lieut.-General G.: 190, 240, 344 

Yeu: advance to discarded, 15 

Ying-chin, General Ho: 231 

Yoshida, Colonel: 136 fn. 5 

Yoshida Column: 136 

Yueh, General Hseuh: 391 

Yunnan: for Chinese armies in, see Chinese 
Armies 


Rutkaku, Japanese fleet carrier: 436 
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